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COLLEGE  OF  TEACHERS  OF  THE  BLIND. 
Board  of  Examiners'  Reports. 

The  Board  of  Examiners  have  issued  their  Annual  Report  of 
the  School  Teachers'  and  Home  Teachers'  Examinations. 

Of  the  School  Teachers'  Examination  we  read  that  "  The  work 
of  the  candidates  was  good,  with  the  exception  of  Arithmetic." 
In  this  subject  it  is  stated  "  Very  indifferent  work  was  shown. 
The  compulsory  question  which  required  knowledge  of  the  use 
of  type  only  was  not  well  done.  The  working  of  the  other  ex- 
amples was  faulty  and  not  clearly  expressed." 

Braille. — The  dictation  is  commended,  but  the  reading  was 
loss  satisfactory — "  The  sense  of  the  passage  was  not  grasped 
sufficiently;  the  theory  was  known  well.  The  answers  were  clear- 
ly illustrated  by  embossed  examples." 
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Education. — In  the  theory  "  The  good  standard  observed  last 
year  was  maintained.  To  judge  from  the  papers  the  candidates 
had  a  fair  knowledge  of  modern  methods  in  education."  In 
practical  teaching  "  Some  good  lessons  were  given,  and  material 
well  used.  Other  lessons  were  indefinite  and  lacked  interest  and 
application." 

Optional  Subjects. — These  were  infant  and  junior  handwork, 
physical  training,  typewriting,  centre  cane  work  and  chair  caning, 
hand  and  machine  knitting,  raffia,  hand  sewing.  On  all  these 
subjects  the  examiners  report  favourably. 

The  report  of  the  Home  Teachers'  Examination  is  less  en- 
couraging, while  the  Braille  is  said  to  be  "  An  improvement  upon 
previous  years."  In  Moon  "  The  improvement  reported  last  year 
has  not  been  maintained,  the  percentage  of  failures  being  much 
higher." 

Professional  Knowledge. — On  the  practical  side  we  are  told 
"  The  teaching  was  not  altogether  satisfactory."  On  the 
theoretical  we  read  "  The  results  in  both  sections  of  this  subject 
are  unsatisfactory,  inasmuch  as  the  number  of  failures  is  high,  and 
the  number  of  honours  is  lamentably  low." 

Handwork. — Among  the  many  pastime  occupations  included 
in  this  examination  hand  knitting,  rug  making  and  typewriting 
alone  received  general  praise.  Rush  seating  "  was  well  done  at 
the  Liverpool  centre." 

Three  recommendations  of  a  change  in  the  syllabus  are  made 
by   the  Board  : — 

Netting. — "  During  the  last  five  years  there  have  been  2  hon- 
ours, 5  passes  and  16  failures  in  this  subject.  Do  the  results  war- 
rant the  retention  of  this  subject  in  the  syllabus?  The  Examiners 
recommend  that  it  be  placed  under  V,  section  8,  of  the  syllabus." 

Seagrass  Seating. — "  Mr.  Symes  doubts  the  wisdom  of  inclu- 
ding this  subject  in  the  syllabus  as  a  separate  subject  and  the  Ex- 
aminers recommend  that  it  be  combined  to  raffia,  in  the  same  way 
as   straw  bag  making." 

Esparto  Mat  Making. — "  This  is  a  subject  not  previously 
taken,  and  is  at  present  peculiar  to  Scotland,  but  there  seems  no 
reason  why  it  should  not  become  more  general,  as  it  is  capable  of 
being  a  useful  and  even  profitable  pastime  occupation,  and  the 
Examiners  recommend  that  it  be  placed  as  a  subject  of  examina- 
tion, under  the  head  of  home  occupations." 

"  The  Annual  Competition  for  the  E.  D.  MacGregor  Prize  was 
conducted  by  the  Examiners,  on  behalf  of  the  Union  of  Counties 
Associations  for  the  Blind,  on  7th  May.  There  were  two  entrants, 
but  as  neither  showed  sufficient  ability  in  teaching  and  the  schemes 
submitted  were  poor,  the  prize  was  not  awarded." 
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School  Teachers'  Examination. 


The  following1  is  a  list  of  the  successful  candidates;  the  num- 
ber of  the  subjects  in  which  honours  were  obtained   is  indicated 

Miss  D.   E.   (3). 


Pinmger, 


Powell,   Miss  F.   E.  (1). 
Rothwell,   Mr.    F.    (4). 
Symes,  Mr.  J.  W.   L.  (2). 
Theakston,  Miss  D.  (2). 
Waid,  Miss  D.  (1). 


after  each  name  : — 

Howard,  Mr.  A.  S.  (4). 
Ludg-ate,  Miss  E.  McH.  (3). 
Metcalf,    Miss   A.    (5). 
Nicholls,   Mrs.  K.  F.  J.  (2). 
Parker,    Miss   M.   A.   (1). 

The  Arthur  Pearson  Prize  was  awarded  to  Miss  A.  Metcalf, 
of  the  Stoncleigh  Special  School  for  the  Blind  and  Deaf,  Leicester ; 
Mr.  F.  Rothwell,  of  the  Royal  Blind  School,  Broomhill,  Sheffield, 
was  proxime  access  it. 

Home  Teachers'  Examination. 

The  following  is  a  list  of  successful  candidates ;  the  number  of 
subjects  in  which  honours  were  obtained  is  indicated  after  each 
name  : — 


Begg,   Miss   A.   R. 
Blackwell,  Mrs.  N.  K.   (2). 
Booth,   Miss  L.    (5). 
Bottomley,  Miss  M.  L.  (2). 
Bracewell,  Mr.  J.  R.  (1). 
Brawn,   Miss  E.   (2). 
Brine,   Miss    H.   L. 
Browne,  Mr.  J.  S.  (4). 
Burkett,  Mrs.  M. 
Bynon,  Miss  G.   B.   (2). 
Campbell,  Miss  S.  L.  (1). 
Carr,  Miss  M.  E. 
Charlwood,  Miss  M.  (3). 
Christie,   Miss   V.   (4). 
Clark,    Miss  A.    (1). 
Crofts,  Miss  A.  (1). 
Cutting,   Miss  C.   E.   (3). 
Davies,  Miss  E.   M.  (1). 
Dakins,  Mr.  W.   F. 
Edwards,   Mr.   J.   M.   (2). 
Fricker,  Miss  M.   C.  (5). 

Miss  F.    B.   (5). 

Miss  M.   D.   (1). 

Miss  J.  M.  (1). 


Hall,  Miss  D.  G.  L.  (6). 
Holborow,  Miss  M.  L.   M. 
Hotson,  Miss  H.    B.   (2). 
Hughes,  Miss  E.  A.  (2). 
Hughes,   Mr.   J.   (1). 
Jones,   Mr.   E.  (1). 
Jones,   Miss  P.  E.   (1). 
Ledger,  Mr.   A.   E. 
Lord,  Miss  L.  (4). 
Lynch,    Mrs.  D.  F.   (2). 
McQuade,   Miss  J.  M. 
Millne,  Miss  A.  R.  (4). 
Morgan,   Miss  M.   (4). 
Mote,  Miss  D.  E.  (2). 
Newson,   Miss  M.   (4). 
Owen,  Miss  E.  L.  M.  (4). 
Partridge,   Mr.  C.  A.  (1). 
Ramsbottom,  Miss  M.  G. 
Read,  Miss  M.   E.  A. 
Rutherford,   Miss  C.  E.  (2). 
Snell,  Miss  E.  M. 
Stoker,    Miss  M.  (4). 
Thomson,   Mr.  J.  D.  (2). 
Williamson,   Miss  M.  G.   (4). 
Woolway,  Miss  M.   G.  (1). 


Garratt. 
Gourlav 
Herrald 

The  Arthur  Pearson  Prize  was  awarded  to  Miss  M.  C.  Fricker, 
of  the  Essex  County  Association  for  the  Blind ;  Miss  D.  G.  L. 
Hall,  of  Bolton  Workshops  and  Homes  for  the  Blind,  was  prox- 
ime accessit. 
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MIDLAND    BRANCH. 

A  meeting  of  the  Midland  Branch  was  held,  by  kind  permission 
of  the  authorities,  at  the  Birmingham  Royal  Institution  for  the 
Blind,  on  Saturday,  July  18th. 

The  presence  of  about  50  friends  was  very  encouraging, 
especially  after  the  unsuccessful  attempt  to  arrange  a  meeting  at 
Nottingham  last  autumn. 

The  Branch  was  exceedingly  fortunate  in  securing  Miss 
Garaway  and  Mr.  Starling  as  speakers — Miss  Garaway  journeying 
from  Bristol  in  order  to  be  present.  Both  speakers  gave  impres- 
sions of  Blind  Work  in  America,  gained  while  attending  the  Inter- 
national Conference. 

Miss  Garaway  dealt  with  matters  from  an  educational  point  of 
view — the  splendidly  equipped  schools,  the  work  done  in  them, 
the  future  of  the  pupil,  domestic  training  for  girls,  the  use  of 
the  three  kinds  of  arithmetic  type,  Brailled  cubes  for  the  little 
ones,  methods  of  teaching  reading,  pencil  handwriting,  etc. 

Mr.  Starling  concerned  himself  with  the  problem  of  relief  and 
the  unemployable  blind — the  qualifying  and  disqualifying  factors, 
homes  for  the  deaf-blind,  industrial  homes  for  women,  home  work- 
ers, technical  training  and  industries,  etc.,  comparison  being  made 
with  English  methods. 

Interesting  questions  were  asked,  in  which  various  points  were 
brought  forward  : — 

(a)  Luxury  in  equipment  and  building  may  not  necessarily  lit 
a  pupil  for  life  after  school  age. 

(b)  The  outlook  for  professional  blind — girls  seem  to  stay  at 
home,  while  boys  may  become  lawyers,  clergymen,  or  take  their 
place  in  the  commercial  or  industrial  world — the  special  branches 
of  industry  being  electrical  and  motor  sections,  tobacco,  paper, 
candy,  etc. 

(c)  Home  teaching  department  does  not  provide  systematic 
teaching,  and  payments  are  made  by  post. 

(d)  Apparently  there  is  nothing  to  correspond  with  the  N.I.B., 
or  the  College,  with  its  diploma.  Special  courses  may  be  taken 
in  the  Universities,  with  an  examination  at  the  end  of  the  course. 

(e)  There  are  many  blind  heads  of  schools  and  all  home  teach- 
ers are  blind. 

(f)  Two  homes  for  the  whole  of  the  States  correspond  to  the 
Sunshine   Homes. 

Members  who  had  been  unable  to  attend  the  Annual  Meeting 
felt  somewhat  compensated  for  the  loss  of  that  opportunity,  by 
hearing  these  two  valuable  papers  read  by  their  authors,  both  of 
whom  were  unfortunately  unable  to  be  present  in  London,  and  by 
the  satisfaction  of  having  their  questions  answered  by  Miss  Gara- 
way and  Mr.  Starling  in  person. 
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Later  a  discussion  took  place  on  the  question  of  tree  speech 
in  The  Teacher  of  the  Blind,  arising  out  of  the  protest  made  by 
Mr.  Jones  in  the  July  number,  because  a  private  member  had  been 
permitted  to  publish  his  views.  The  following-  resolution  was 
proposed   and  carried  unanimously  : — 

"  That  The  Teacher  of  the  Blind  should  always  be  a  vehicle 

for   the  expression  of  ideas   and  opinions  on  the  part  of  any 

member." 

A  short  discussion  on  Moon  type  ensued,  and  the  following 
resolution  was  passed  : — 

11  That  the  return  bar  in  Moon  is  of  value  and  should  not 

be  omitted." 

It  was  suggested  that  the  next  meeting  of  the  Branch  should 
take  place  in  the  early  autumn  and  be  held  in  Birmingham. 

The  meeting  then  adjourned  for  tea,  which  was  generously 
provided  by  Mr.  Starling,  and  members  enjoyed  the  opportunity 
of  a  friendly  half-hour,  in  which  ideas  and  opinions  could  be  ex- 
changed and  difficulties  discussed. 


[The  following  article  is  the  substance  of  four  addresses  given  by 
Miss  J.  N.  Merivale,  Chairman  of  the  Midland  Counties  Asso- 
ciation for  the  Blind,  on  different  occasions.  In  order  to  avoid 
repetition,  Miss  Merivale  has  kindly  allowed  us  to  use  her 
original  notes,  which  furnish  the  most  comprehensive  account 
of  her  impressions.] 

WORLD    CONFERENCE    IN    AMERICA. 

Held  at  New  York,  1931. 

It  is  impossible  within  a  few  pages  to  cover  the  whole  ground 
of  work  for  the  Blind  in  America,  let  alone  the  World  at  large, 
or  even  to  give  a  general  impression  which  shall  not  be  in  some 
degree  misleading. 

Conditions  differ  widely,  and  each  State  meets  the  problem  in 
its  own  way.  We  could  not  do  more  than  touch  the  fringe  of  it 
all  in  the  short  time  at  our  disposal. 

There  are  48  States  in  the  Union,  ranging  in  size  from  Rhode 
Island,  with  an  area  of  1,300  sq.  miles,  to  Texas,  with  263,000 
sq.  miles — four  times  the  size  of  England  and  Wales.  Some  arc 
newly  settled  and  have  as  yet  but  a  sparse  and  scattered  popula- 
tion in  the  country  districts,  with  here  and  there  a  big  city  sprung 
up  almost  overnight.  Others  are  older  and  are  faced  with  the 
questions  of  hygiene,  poverty  and  employment,  very  much  the 
same  as  beset  us  at  home.     And  while  it  is  true  to  sav  that  no 
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State  is  without  some  provision  for  its  blind  people,  the  scope  of 
the  services  rendered  is  unequal. 

Take  for  instance  Texas.  Here  are  two  schools,  one  for  white 
blind  children  and  the  other  for  coloured  children,  blind,  deaf  and 
dumb.  There  is  no  State  Commission,  no  workshop  nor  scheme 
of  relief.  Or  Wyoming,  a  comparatively  recently  settled  district, 
admitted  to  the  Union  in  1890.  Wyoming  covers  an  area  of  98,000 
sq.  miles — about  three  times  as  large  as  Ireland.  It  is  a  poor 
country,  with  a  population  rather  less  than  |  million.  There  is 
no  school  or  other  institution  for  the  blind  within  the  state,  but 
arrangements  are  made  for  the  education  of  blind  children  else- 
where, and  two  years  ago  a  state  field  agent,  or,  as  we  should 
say,  welfare  worker,  was  appointed,  whose  duty  it  is  to  investi- 
gate cases  among  the  deaf,  dumb  and  blind,  and  to  provide  for 
education  and  training  where  possible. 

On  the  other  hand  we  may  take  for  example  an  old  estab- 
lished State  like  Pennsylvania,  which  was  founded  in  1680,  and 
is  one  of  the  original  states  of  the  Union.  Pennsylvania  has  an 
area  of  45,000  sq.  miles,  not  quite  so  large  as  England.  Her 
population,  according  to  the  last  census,  is  9,600,000,  equal  to 
about  fth  of  ours,  of  whom  9,000  are  registered  as  blind  or  par- 
tially blind.  In  this  state  a  register  of  the  blind  was  started  as 
early  as  1821,  and  in  1833  tne  nrst  institution  in  America  (now 
Overbrook  Institution)  for  the  instruction  of  the  blind  was  opened, 
at  Philadelphia.  Sixty  years  later  another  institution  was  opened 
at  Pittsburgh,  on  the  western  side  of  the  state. 

Besides  these  there  are  at  present  three  smaller  schools,  and 
there  are  classes  for  the  blind  children  in  some  of  the  ordinary 
sighted  schools.  There  are  also  two  industrial  homes  and  two 
homes  for  aged  and  infirm  blind  men  and  women.  At  Pittsburgh 
there  is  a  workshop  employing  about  100  men,  and  the  voluntary 
association  has  set  up  13  branches  in  different  parts  of  the  state, 
where  various  services  are  actively  carried  on,  especially  home 
teaching.  The  association  employs  seven  home  teachers,  all  but  one 
being  women  and  blind.  In  191 1  a  shop  was  opened  for  the  sale  of 
blind-made  goods.  All  these  agencies  are  the  work  of  voluntary 
associations  and  private  benevolence,  and  though  they  now  re- 
ceive grants  from  public  funds,  and  are  subject  to  state  inspec- 
tion, they  still  retain  their  original  voluntary  character. 

State  Commissions  and  Voluntary  Agencies. 

It  was  not  until  1925  that  a  State  Commission,  or  Department 
for  the  Blind,  was  founded  in  Pennsylvania.     Its  duties  are  : — 

1.  Prevention   of  blindness. 

2.  To  promote   the  general    well-being    of   the   blind. 

3.  To  collect  information. 
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4.   To  refer  cases  of  distress  to  the  appropriate  relief  agency. 

There  is  here  no  provision  for  education,  employment  or  pen- 
sions. Education  of  the  blind  child  is  compulsory  in  nearly  all 
states,  but,  as  in  Pennsylvania,  it  may  be  carried  out  by  volun- 
tary agency. 

America  is  rather  like  England  in  the  number  and  variety  of 
its  voluntary  societies  and  the  large  part  they  play  in  the  realm 
of  social  and  philanthropic  work.  There  are  something  like  30 
such  societies  dealing  with  various  aspects  of  blind  work  in  New 
York  City  and  State  alone,  and  it  is  the  voluntary  worker  there 
as  in  our  own  country  who  has  discovered  the  need  and  pointed 
the  way  to  deal  with  it.  In  the  course  of  the  last  25  years,  about 
half  the  States  of  the  Union  have  set  up  a  Commission  or  Depart- 
ment for  the  Blind  which  everywhere  works  in  close  co-operation 
with  the  voluntary  agency.  These  commissions  correspond 
roughly  to  our  local  authorities'  statutory  committees,  with  this 
difference,  that  while  with  us  the  same  obligations  are  laid  upon 
all,  and  all  are  responsible  to  one  central  authority,  the  Ministry 
of  Health,  in  U.S.A.  each  state  is  autonomous  and  their  schemes 
vary  accordingly. 

We  have  seen  what  are  the  duties  undertaken  by  Pennsylvania. 
I  give  one  or  two  other  examples  : — 

1 1  Isconsin  includes — 

1 .  Home  Visiting. 

2.  Registration. 

3.  Establishments  and  Employment  Agency. 

4.  Provisions  and  materials  at  cost  price. 

5.  Establishment  of  schools  for   industrial  training. 

6.  Prevention   of  blindness. 

7.  Administration  of  relief  in   necessitous  cases. 

New  York  adds  to  these  : — 

1.  Provision  of  maintenance  grants  during  training,  where 
necessary. 

2.  Enquiry  into  causes  of  blindness. 

3.  Pensions. 

New  Hampshire  includes — 

1.  Circulation  of  books;  and  a 

2.  Bureau  of  information   and  advice. 
And  so  on. 

Sixteen  states  give  financial  assistance  to  blind  students  in 
"  institutions   of  higher   learning." 

Thirty-two  have  passed  relief  laws  of  one  sort  or  another,  and 
in  several  the  marketing  of  goods  and  placement  of  workers  is 
recognised  as  one  of  their  obligations,  while  in  others  this  is 
undertaken  by  the  voluntarv  society  or  institution. 
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Schools. — I  said  just  now  that  the  Pennsylvania  Institution, 
Overbrook,  was  the  first  school  for  the  blind  opened  in  the  United 
States,  but  two  others  dispute  the  claim  in  friendly  rivalry.  New 
York  Institution,  founded  by  Dr.  John  Russ,  and  Perkins  Institu- 
tion at  Boston,  founded  by  Dr.  John  Howe.  Whichever  of  the 
three  was  actually  first  in  the  field,  all  have  continued  to  grow 
and  flourish  in  a  way  that  the  pioneers  can  hardly  have  imagined. 
I  wish  I  could  transport  you  all  to  Overbrook,  with  its  courts  and 
cloisters  built  in  the  style  of  a  Spanish  monastery  in  California, 
its  auditorium  and  gymnasium  and  its  gardens  gay  with  mag- 
nolia and  cherry-blossom.  Or  to  Perkins,  as  I  saw  it  in  the  even- 
ing light,  its  low  brick  buildings,  flushed  a  delicate  pink,  set  amid 
flowering  shrubs  and  the  spring  green  of  maple  and  elm.  Its 
great  hall  and  precious  library,  where  Mr.  Allen  has  gathered  his 
unique  collection  of  books  and  pamphlets  concerning  the  blind. 
And  its  close,  where  the  pupils  dwell  in  the  "  Homes,"  separate 
cottages,  each  of  which  houses  about  20  boys  or  girls,  under  the 
care  of  a  u  House  Mother."  Or  the  New  York  school,  with  its 
fine  buildings  and  equipment  and   its  spacious  grounds. 

But  indeed,  if  I  could  describe  all  the  schools,  homes  and 
libraries  we  visited,  the  excellence  of  their  buildings,  their  per- 
fect equipment  and  the  charm  of  their  setting,  this  paper  would 
never  end.  America  is  lavish  in  the  magnificence  of  her  public 
buildings  and  the  scale  of  her  philanthropy,  and  her  institutions 
for  the  blind  are  no  exception  to  the  general  rule. 

The  system  is  however  different  from  ours.  All  the  three 
schools  I  have  mentioned  are  educational  rather  than  vocational. 
They  keep  their  pupils  up  to  the  age  of  20,  or  even  later,  and  their 
aim  is  to  fit  them  to  take  their  places  in  the  world  as  normal,  intel- 
ligent men  and  women,  not  necessarily  to  train  them  to  earn 
their  living. 

Industrial  training  as  we  know  it  takes  a  secondary  place. 
A  few  pupils  who  shew  marked  ability  may  proceed  to  some 
institution  of  higher  learning,  and  ultimately  take  up  some  pro- 
fession, but  the  majority  return  to  their  homes,  where  their  rela- 
tives are  generally  able  and  quite  willing  to  keep  them.  They 
have  acquired  a  few  simple  handicrafts  with  which  to  earn  pocket 
money  if  they  want  to,  but  the  leading  idea  is  that  they  shall 
be  useful  members  of  the  family,  rather  than  wage  earners  living 
together  in  workshops  and  segregated  from  the  sighted  world. 
This  is  exemplified  both  in  the  experiment  of  drafting  blind  chil- 
dren, as  soon  as  they  have  learned  Braille  and  the  use  of  their 
hands,  into  the  ordinary  sighted  schools,  and  later  on  by  placing 
blind  workers  in  sighted  factories,  which  has  had  a  fair  measure 
of  success  in  the  United  States,  though  industrial  conditions  are 
making    this   more  difficult. 
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There  are  actually  about  fifty  workshops  for  the  blind  in 
different  parts  of  the  country,  but  we  saw  none  that  quite  com- 
pares with  Glasgow  or  Birmingham  for  example.  The  staple 
industry  is  corn  brooms,  and  there  is  still  a  good  deal  of  chair 
seating  done,  though  this  is  said  to  be  a  dying  industry.  The  shop 
at  Pittsburgh  employs  about  ioo  men  in  the  making  of  brooms, 
and  about  30  women,  who  do  chiefly  rug  weaving  and  sewing, 
both  hand  and  machine.  Boston  has  a  first  rate  shop  for  mattress 
and  feather  pillow  making.  But  upon  the  whole  the  small  place 
taken  by  workshops  in  the  general  scheme,  as  compared  with  our 
own,  struck  us  with  surprise.  No  doubt  there  are  good  reasons 
for  this,  and  I  think  the  principal  reason  is  that  comparatively 
few  of  the  blind  people  wish  to  leave  their  homes  and  work  in  a 
shop.  Their  relatives  can  generally  support  them,  and  hitherto 
there  has  not  been  the  economic  pressure  which  we  have  had  to 
meet  in  our  own  country.  Those  who  wish  to  work  very  often 
prefer  to  do  a  little  basket  weaving,  or  other  handicrafts  at  home 
— pastime  work  we  should  call  it.  The  institution  or  commission 
supplies  them  with  materials  at  cost  price  and  markets  their  goods 
cither  through  the  shop  or  through  local  sales  by  the  voluntary 
association. 

I  saw  some  first  rate  office  baskets  at  one  of  these  sales  in 
Connecticut,  and  was  told  a  man  could  earn  $12  a  week  with 
them,  but  if  he  only  got  $10  he  would  not  work. 

Home  Teaching  and  Visiting. 

I  think  the  same  reason  that  affects  industrial  training,  i.e., 
comparative  affluence,  also  accounts  in  part  for  another  difference 
between  the  English  system  and  that  in  U.S.A.  I  mean  the 
absence  of  any  definite  scheme  of  after-care.  This  is  not  to  say 
that  pupils  returning  home  are  neglected,  but  as  a  home  teacher 
said  to  me,  ' '  If  I  call  they  say  they  have  learned  to  read  at 
school  and  they  do  not  want  me."  Moreover,  the  immense  area 
to  be  covered  makes  home  teaching  much  more  difficult  than  with 
us.  The  need  for  it  is  being  felt  however  more  and  more,  and 
several  states,  certainly  18  or  20,  have  already  made  some  pro- 
vision for  this  service.  These  Home  Teachers  are  nearly  always 
blind  women.  It  is  one  of  the  few  professions  open  to  them  and 
their  blindness  is  felt  to  be  a  valuable  link  with  their  pupils.  More- 
over most  of  the  school  teaching  in  U.S.A.  is  done  by  women. 
Salaries  are  not  high  enough  to  attract  an  equally  good  class  of 
men.  Rates  of  pay  seem  to  vary  very  much  in  different  parts. 
In  Pennsylvania  a  home  teacher  receives  $75  per  month — about 
^3  15s.  od.  per  week — out  of  which  she  has  to  find  guide  and 
travel  expenses.  A  bill  is  now  before  the  Legislature  to  increase 
this  rate,  but  it  takes  a  long  time  to  get  a  measure  of  this  nature 
through.      In    Missouri   the   salary    is   a    good   deal   higher.      The 
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work  of  a  home  teacher  is  almost  confined  to  the  teaching  of 
Braille,  Moon  and  typewriting  to  adults  who  have  lost  their  sight 
since  school  age,  with  a  few  simple  handicrafts.  But  their  work 
is  supplemented  by  the  field  worker,  who  is  an  officer  of  the 
State  Commission,  and  whose  business  it  is  to  search  out  new 
cases  and  generally  do  what  we  call  welfare  work,  though  of 
course  new  cases  are  often  found  through  the  teachers  of  the 
district. 

A  two  years'  course  of  training  is  now  required  before  a  home 
teacher's  diploma  is  given.  The  first  year  is  devoted  to  Braille 
and  Moon,  history  and  theoretical  work.  The  second  year  is 
spent  in  a  social  service  centre  in  practical  experience  of  welfare 
work. 

Social  services,  homes  and  social  centres,  are  a  great  feature 
of  work  for  the  blind  in  America.  The  Chapin  industrial  home, 
an  off-shoot  of  Overbrook,  is  used  both  as  a  workshop  for  men 
and  a  home  for  the  aged  and  infirm.  The  really  "  homelike  " 
atmosphere  of  this  and  of  the  other  homes  we  visited  struck  us 
very  favourably.  Chapin  is  as  near  like  an  "  institution  "  as 
possible.  The  people  are  all  treated  as  individuals.  One  old 
man,  too  old  for  the  workshop,  has  his  carpenter's  bench  up- 
stairs in  his  own  room  and  works  away  with  saw  and  plane  all 
day  perfectly  happy.  There  is  a  reading  room,  and  volunteer 
ladies  come  and  read  aloud  in  the  evenings.  Dances  and  concerts 
are  held,  to  which  the  blind  people  are  encouraged  to  invite  their 
sighted   friends. 

Grasselli  House,  Cleveland,  Ohio,  is  another  charming  home 
for  blind  women,  attached  to  a  small  but  business-like  workshop. 
Here  they  keep  open  house  on  Sundays  with  music  and  tea,  and 
it  is  the  centre  for  Home  Teaching  and  all  social  services  for  the 
Blind  in  that  part  of  the  country.  Social  service  clubs,  the 
"  Lions,"  "  Elks,"  etc.,  help  a  great  deal  in  all  these  activities. 

And  there  is,  of  course,  in  New  York,  the  famous  "  Light 
House,"  where  blind  people  of  all  ages  are  made  welcome  and 
find  instruction,  employment,  entertainment  according  to  their 
need,  glee  clubs,  bowling  and  swimming  clubs — a  summer  camp 
for  children — magazines,   etc. 

In  short  the  aim  of  the  "  Light  House  "  is  "To  open  the 
door  of  opportunity  to  the  blind,  for  whom  the  heaviest  burden 
is  not  blindness,  but  idleness."  America  does  indeed  try  in  every 
way  to  encourage  self-help,  to  enable  the  blind  to  live  in  such 
a'  way  as  to  feel  that  blindness  is  "  Not  an  affliction,  but  a  chal- 
lenge to  conquer  and  to  find  happiness  in  serving  and  being 
served." 
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[The  following  practical  and  suggestive  paper  was  read  by  Mrs. 
Barton  Land,  Secretary  of  the  Staffordshire  Association  for  the 
Blind,  at  the  open  session  of  the  Annual  Meeting  of  the  Union 
of  Counties  Associations  for  the   Blind.] 

THE    PROBLEM    OF    THE    PARTIALLY    BLIND. 

1  feel  it  is  an  honour  to  the  County  I  represent  to  have  been 
asked  to  open  to-day  this  important  discussion  on  "  The  Problem 
of  Provision  for  the  Partially   Blind." 

Some  time  ago  my  Committee  discussed  this  matter  with 
reference  to  a  specific  case.  The  opinion  was  then  expressed  that 
it  was  a  matter  of  national  importance,  and  that,  sooner  or  later, 
the  Board  of  Education  and  the  Ministry  of  Health  must  be 
approached  and  asked  to  formulate  some  scheme  for  dealing  with 
this  problem,  which  is  causing  so  much  anxiety  to  all  who  are 
interested  in  the  welfare  of  the  blind,  and  in  this  category  I 
include  the  partially  blind. 

It  seems  fitting  that  the  "  Union  of  Counties  Associations," 
with  its  wide  knowledge,  should  discuss  the  matter  and  offer 
suggestions  which,  it  is  hoped,  the  Board  of  Education  and  the 
Ministry  of  Health  will  investigate,  and  ultimately  publish  some 
proposals  for  dealing  with  the  problem.  It  is  of  importance,  both 
from  the  point  of  view  of  the  layman  and  also  from  the  medical 
side,  and  only  expert  investigation  by  all  concerned  can  bring 
about   the    solution   we   all    so   ardently   desire. 

We  all  realise  that  the  problem  is  of  a  two-fold  nature.  It 
presents  itself,  firstly,  in  children  discharged  from  Schools  for 
the  Blind  at  the  age  of  16  and  uneertifiable  as  industrially  blind; 
and,  secondly,  in  adults,  whose  sight  has  so  much  improved  that 
they  are  no  longer  "  Blind  within  the  meaning  of  the  Act,"  and 
who  are  therefore  de-certified. 

Let  me  deal  in  the  first  place  with  the  former  category.  I 
am  quite  sure  that  all  will  agree  that  there  is  something  radically 
wrong  here.  The  receipt  from  the  head  of  an  institution  of  a 
notification  that  some  pupil  cannot  be  certified  as  "  industrially 
blind,"  and  therefore  cannot  proceed  to  training,  arouses  mixed 
feelings.  Instead  of  experiencing  extreme  thankfulness  that  eye- 
sight has  been  preserved  we  are  very  depressed.  We  know  that 
this  boy  or  girl,  in  whom  we  take  a  keen  interest,  has  to  face  the 
future  with  but  little,  if  any,  equipment  for  the  sighted  indus- 
trial world. 

We  had  hoped  that  under  our  care  a  future  holding  some  pros- 
pect of  employment  and  consequent  useful  citizenship  was  in  store. 

The  notification  is  usually  accompanied  by  a  letter,  in  which 
a  request  is  made  that  the  Association  will  do  all  in  its  power  to 
help,    even   though   the   young   person   is   not   blind.      Needless   to 
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say,  every  effort  is  made.  Sometimes  the  result  is  good  and  we 
are  able,  through  our  Home  Teachers,  to  find  suitable  employment, 
but,  sad  to  say,  far  more  often  we  are  helpless  in  this  respect. 
All  we  can  do  is  to  visit,  invite  these  boys  and  girls  to  our  Social 
Centres  and  do  our  best  to  brighten  their  lives. 

It  is  one  of  the  saddest  things  I  have  experienced  to  witness 
these  children,  who  have  had  a  happy  school  life,  suddenly  bereft 
of  their  companions  and  their  school  and  all  it  represents,  unex- 
pectedly cast  out,  with  very  little  hope  for  the  future.  Is  it  any 
wonder  that  the  majority  deteriorate  both  mentally  and  morally? 
Further,  though  this  is  a  small  matter,  compared  to  the  effect 
on  the  child,  has  that  public  money  necessary  for  the  years  in 
the  institution  been  wisely  spent?  Would  it  not  have  been  spent 
to  better  advantage  on  some  other  method  of  preserving,  if  not 
saving,  the  sight? 

There  is  no  doubt  that  more  of  these  children  are  passing 
through  our  hands  in  the  present  than  we  shall  have  in  the  future. 
Fewer  are  now  being  sent  to  Schools  for  the  Blind,  owing  probab- 
ly to  the  wide  difference  between  the  definitions  "  educationally 
blind  "  and  "  industrially  blind."  It  seems  to  me  that  a  real 
danger  exists  here. 

Are  we  depriving  these  children  of  education  in  a  school  which 
uses  sight-saving  methods,  with  a  consequent  risk  of  blindness 
in  later  life?  We  all  know  that  little  or  no  provision  is  available 
for  the  child  who  has  bad  sight  in  the  elementary  school  or  second- 
ary  school. 

It  is  true  that  ophthalmic  surgeons  do  not  lightly  send  children 
to  Institutions  for  the  Blind,  without  due  care  and  without 
thorough  appreciation  of  the  trouble  that  must  follow  should  they 
prove  not  certifiable  at  the  age  of  16.  And  if  this  care  is  univer- 
sally applied  it  follows  that  the  problem  is  minimised,  but  it  is 
also  equally  certain  that  unforeseen  improvement  on  those  admit- 
ted may  still  provide  such  cases.  Our  own  county  ophthalmic 
surgeon,  who  is  daily  treating  children  referred  to  him  by  the 
school  medical  inspectors,  in  cases  of  very  bad  sight  not  certi- 
fiable, often  gives  instructions  to  the  head  teachers  as  to  the 
methods  he  would  like  adopted,  in  order  .to  preserve  the  sight, 
e.g.,  the  use  of  small  blackboards  and  chalk  for  writing,  a  time 
limit  for  subjects  necessitating  eye  strain,  position  in  the  class, 
etc. 

Would  it  be  possible  to  collect  such  pupils  in  a  special  class 
in  a  sighted  school,  under  a  teacher,  a  member  of  the  school  staff, 
who  had  had  a  special  short  course  of  training  in  sight-saving 
methods?  Segregation  must  at  all  costs  be  avoided,  and  the  child 
allowed  to  take  its  part  in  the  normal  activities  of  the  School  and  to 
join  the  ordinary  class  for  oral  lessons  with  children  of  like  mental 
age.     In  the  special  class  the  child  would  be  taught  to  read  and 
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write  and  do  a  great  deal  of  manual  work  by  sight-saving1 
methods.  This  scheme  might  be  adopted  at  once  in  congested 
areas,  where  there  are  many  schools  to  feed  the  special  class. 
In  county  areas  the  solution  is  far  more  difficult.  When  the  re- 
organization schemes  in  these  areas  come  into  being  it  might  be 
possible  to  have  such  a  class  attached  to  a  central  school.  When 
such  children  eventually  left  the  sighted  school  they  would  be  able 
to  take  some  position  in  industry,  as  there  are  many  for  which 
keen  eyesight   is  not  essential. 

In  the  case  of  children  sent  to  Schools  for  the  Blind,  it  is 
necessary  that  we  banish  from  our  minds  the  idea  that  it  must 
inevitably  follow  that  the  child  is  to  remain  until  the  age  of  16. 
Frequent  examination  during-  its  life  in  the  institution  is  impera- 
tive. I  would  suggest  that  the  child  should  be  examined  and 
reported  upon  by  an  ophthalmic  surgeon  at  least  twice  a  year, 
and  that  such  reports  should  be  submitted  to  the  medical  depart- 
ment of  the  local  education  authority  responsible  for  its  main- 
tenance. I  stress  the  words  medical  department.  The  report, 
if  improvement  is  discovered,  should  express  an  opinion  as  to 
whether  such  a  child  should  remain  in  the  institution  or  be  re- 
turned to  a  sighted  school.  It  is  neither  good  policy,  nor  just  to 
the  child,  that  the  examination  should  be  delayed  until  its  16th 
year. 

If  such  methods  were  adopted  it  follows  that  the  number  of 
children  leaving  the  institutions  at  i6,  not  certifiable  as  "  indus- 
trially blind,"   would  be   small. 

Yet  the  problem  remains  :  "  What  is  to  be  done?  "  Incapable 
through  bad  sight  to  obtain  employment,  often  handicapped  from 
the  fact  that  they  have  been  educated  in  a  School  lor  the  Blind, 
are  these  young  people  to  be  allowed  to  swell  the  numbers  of  the 
unemployed  and   the  unemployable? 

Since  local  authorities  are  empowered  to  assist  in  the  preven- 
tion of  blindness,  it  seems  feasible  for  the  Board  of  Education, 
together  with  the  Ministry  of  Health,  in  conjunction  with  the 
local  authorities,  to  provide  vocational  training  for  these  border- 
line cases  not  "  industrially  "  blind. 

If  such  a  scheme  could  be  brought  into  operation  we  should 
all  have  the  satisfaction  of  knowing  that  at  least  something  was 
being  done  to  help  these  sad  people  to  live  a  happier,  freer  and 
more   self-respecting   life. 

Let  us  now  consider  an  equally  pressing  problem — that  of 
provision  for  those  people,  considerably  older,  who  are  de-certi- 
fied. Some  of  these  may  be  in  receipt  of  the  State  pension  and 
other  benefits.  They  may  even  be  employed  in  workshops  or  in 
home  workers'  schemes.  Consequently,  very  great  hardship  re- 
sults through  de-certification. 
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We  have  often  been  told  in  this  room  and  elsewhere  to  watch 
our  cases,  "  to  comb  our  register."  We  are,  none  of  us,  anxious 
to  make  a  person  "  blind,"  but  it  requires  a  strong-  sense  of  duty 
to  carry  into  effect  the  work  of  "  de-certification."  It  is  easy  to 
talk  about  it  and  to  say  that  this  must  be  done  as  long  as  one 
has  no  particular  case  in  mind.  But  when  it  is  a  question  of 
some  person  whom  one  knows  and  respects  it  is  a  very  different 
proposition.  It  has  been  my  unpleasant  duty  to  take  the  necessary 
steps  to  have  a  man  de-certified.  He  was  in  receipt  of  a  State 
pension,  a  grant  from  my  Association,  had  a  wireless  set  and  en- 
joyed a  free  bus  pass,  not  to  mention  all  the  social  life  to  which 
his  blindness  entitled  him.  It  was  not  an  easy  matter  I  assure 
you,  ladies  and  gentlemen.  This  man's  sight  had  improved  so 
much  that  it  was  obvious  that  his  name  should  be  removed  from 
the  register.  At  the  same  time,  his  sight  remains  so  bad  that  it 
will  be  impossible  for  him  to  resume  the  sighted  employment  of 
which  he  was  previously  capable. 

Another  case  faces  me  in  the  near  future.  A  man  of  fifty  had 
cataract  and  was  quite  blind.  It  was  known  that  after  the 
necessary  operations,  sight  would,  in  the  natural  order  of  things, 
be  restored.  The  ophthalmic  surgeon  was  willing  to  certify  if  the 
man  was  given  to  understand  that,  when  his  sight  returned,  he 
would  be  de-certified.  These  facts  were  placed  before  the  Pensions 
Committee  and  the  State  pension  was  granted.  He  also  has  a 
grant  and  other  amenities  as  in  the  former  case. 

I  am  aware  that  in  some  areas  a  case  such  as  this  would  not 
be  registered.  It  would  merely  be  "  watched,"  and  no  financial 
assistance  given,  because  it  would  be  realised  that  after  opera- 
tion the  sight  would  return.  I  can  only  say  that  without  the 
assistance  of  an  organization  such  as  our  own,  which  enabled  the 
man  to  travel  regularly  to  hospital  and  have  the  necessary  treat- 
ment he  would  have  been  blind  for  life.  He  is  not  able  to  afford 
the  journeys  and  too  proud  to  apply  to  the  Public  Assistance  Com- 
mittee. In  the  present  economic  situation  the  finding  of  avenues 
of  employment  for  such  people  is  an  impossible  task. 

It  would  be  unwise  if  such  participated  in  benefits  especially 
intended  for  blind  persons,  and  yet  surely  some  provision  should 
be  made  for  them.  I  am  leaving  this  Conference  to  offer  sugges- 
tions as  to  how  this  should  be  accomplished. 

I  have  endeavoured,  quite  briefly  and  without  embellishment, 
to  state  the  problem  of  the  "  partially  blind,"  as  it  appears  to  me. 
I  am  hopeful  that  my  remarks  may  be  amplified  and  suggestions 
for  solution  made  during  the  debate  that  is  to  follow.  May  I,  in 
conclusion,  emphasize  the  urgency  of  the  matter  and  express  the 
hope  that  there  may  be  no  unnecessary  delay  in  carrying  out 
any  policy  that  this  Conference  may  think  fit  to  adopt. 
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NORTHERN    COUNTIES    ASSOCIATION    FOR    THE 

BLIND. 

"  Dr.  Herd's  Paper  on  '  The  Mentally  Defective  Blind.'  The 
Secretary  reported  that,  in  carrying  out  the  first  of  Dr. 
Herd's  suggestions,  a  census  was  being  taken  of  children 
under  16  with  multiple  detects.  220  enquiries  had  been 
sent  out,  and  at  March  23rd,  1931,  68  replies  had  been  re- 
ceived containing  a  gross  total  of  129  cases.  These  included 
some  duplication,  but  the  check  and  final  report  had  not  yet 
been  prepared,  because  the  last  date  for  receiving  the  forms, 
March  31st,    1931,   had   not   been   reached." 

The  foregoing  paragraph,  quoted  from  the  minutes  of  the 
quarterly  meeting  of  the  Northern  Counties  Association  for  the 
Blind,  held  on  March  25th,  in  Manchester,  will  interest  those 
who  read  the  summary  of  Dr.  Herd's  paper  published  in  our 
March  issue.  It  is  encouraging  to  know  that  the  first  of  his 
valuable  recommendations  has  awakened  such  a  ready  and  prac- 
tical response. 

At  the  same  meeting  Mr.  H.  V.  Holland,  speaking  on  "  The 
problem  of  children  of  16  years  of  age  discharged  from  Schools 
for  the  Blind  as  not  blind,"  made  the  following  valuable  sugges- 
tion :  "  Again,  and  here  1  may  possibly  be  criticised,  it  is  reason- 
able to  suggest  that  the  young  folk  about  whom  we  are  thinking 
now  might  be  trained  after  the  age  of  16  years  to  take  their  place  as 
4  semi-sighted  artisans  '  in  the  Blind  Workshops  of  the  country, 
and  so  do  away  to  some  extent  with  the  employment  of  fully- 
sighted  persons  therein.  We  all  know,  I  think,  that  in  many 
workshops — quite  apart  from  a  sighted  foreman — sighted 
journeymen  are  employed  to  perform  certain  duties  which  a 
totally  blind  person  has  no  difficulty  in  performing,  but  which 
might  easily  be  performed  by  such  persons.  Would  it  not  be 
better  rather  to  give  such  employment,  if  it  be  possible,  to  those 
about  whom  we  are  thinking  to-day." 

At   the   same  Conference   an   important    resolution   relating    to 
persons   becoming   blind   over   the   age   of  70   was   passed.      The 
Chairman    called    upon    Councillor    Clydesdale,    who    moved    the 
following   resolution,    on   behalf  of  the    Executive   Committee  : — 
"  This   Conference  of  Local  Authorities  and   Voluntary  Agencies 
interested  in   the    Welfare   of  the   Blind  is  of  the  opinion  that 
when  blindness  is  allied  to  old  age  the  handicap  is  increased, 
therefore    there    is    no    apparent    reason    for   any    reduction    in 
grants    made   by  Local  Authorities   to  necessitous   '  unemploy- 
able '    blind   persons   on   the   ground   of    old   age,    and   regards 
such  action  as   unsympathetic." 
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This  gesture  is  significant,  in  view  of  the  policy  adopted  by 
some  city  councils  towards  their  blind  citizens.  The  disparity  of 
treatment  which  now  exists  will,  it  ds  clear,  have  to  give  place 
to  the  uniformity  imposed  not  only  by  the  Local  Government  Act, 
but  also  by  common  principles  of  equity. 


THE    BLIND    ADVISORY   WORKER. 

By  Ludwig  Cohn, 

Doctor   of  Philosophy   and   Jurisprudence,   Advisory    Worker  for 

the  Blind  in  Lower  Silesia. 

The  idea  that  suitable  blind  persons  should  be  used  in  caring 
for  the  blind  in  an  advisory  capacity  ds  no  new  one,  and  has  al- 
ready been  carried  out  here  and  there  in  practice,  especially  in 
Baden. 

On  the  strength  of  the  collective  experience  gained  in  the  two 
years  during  which  I  have  already  been  advisory  worker  to  the 
blind,.  I  willingly  accept  the  invitation  to  give  here  my  opinion 
as  to  the  suitability  of  the  blind  to  be  advisory  workers. 

Two  aspects  of  the  question  present  themselves  for  special 
consideration. 

i.  Blind^ji^elfare  Workers  in  Intercourse  with  the  Sighted. 

(a)  With  employers. — When  a  sighted  advisory  worker  enters 
a  business  house  and  states  that  any  particular  work  is  suitable 
for  a  blind  person,  his  assertion  ds  far  less  convincing  to  the 
"manager  or  foreman  than  when  a  blind  advisory  worker,  having 
had  the  process  explained  to  him,  immediately  tries  to  demon- 
strate his  own  ability  to  perform  it.  It  does  not  depend  on  whether 
he  can  accomplish  the  task  on  the  spot,  but  on  how  far  he  is  able 
to  show  that  a  person  dependent  solely  on  touch  and  hearing  will 
be  likely  to  succeed  in  the  work.  At  the  same  time,  helpful 
arrangements  and  contrivances  can  be  suggested.  My  experience 
has  taught  me  that  this  ocular  demonstration  by  a  blind  person 
has  a  special  importance.  The  objection  that  the  blind  advisory 
worker  on  going  through  a  business  house  cannot  discover  suit- 
able openings  without  further  help  falls  to  the  ground,  because 
he  never  does  go  alone,  but  is  accompanied  either  by  his  guide, 
trained  to  discover  these  openings,  or  by  a  director  or  manager. 
Besides,  one  never  goes  into  a  place  of  business  entirely  unin- 
formed about  the  work  in  question,  and  the  possible  openings 
such  as  packing,  sorting,  etc.,  are  long  since  known. 

The  other  objection  which  has  already  been  raised,  that  the 
sighted  advisory  worker  could  take  with  him  a  suitable  blind  per- 
son for  this  purpose,  can  be  answered  with  the  question,  to  what 
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purpose,    since    suitable    blind    persons    as    advisory    workers    are 
available. 

(b)  With  authorities. —  The  same  holds  good  in  personal  inter- 
course with  the  authorities.  In  this,  also,  experience  has  taught 
me  that  it  is  quite  another  thing  when  a  blind  person  goes 
thoroughly  into  the  whole  matter  with  the  officials  concerned, 
whom  usually  he  has  to  guide  over  a  terra  incognita.  Of  course 
the  blind  person  must  be  able  to  speak  from  experience;  he  must, 
if  possible,  possess  practical  knowledge  over  the  most  varied 
provinces  and  must  not  theorize  only.  Because  I  can  do  the  hand- 
work for  the  blind  that  I  learnt,  and  have  behind  me  an  academic 
course,  because  during  my  activities  as  appointments  adviser  to 
the  war  blinded  in  Silesia,  1  have  learnt  to  do  the  relevant  tasks 
in  various  industries,  I  can  naturally,  as  a  blind  man,  talk  with 
the  authorities  more  effectually  and  convince  them  more  easily 
than  a  sighted  person,  who  is  obliged  to  say  "  A  blind  person  does 
so  and  so,"  etc. 

2.   The   Blind   Advisory   Worker   in    his   Relations   with  the 

Blind. 

(a)  In  general. — It  is  evident  from  the  above  that  it  is,  gen- 
erally speaking,  more  congenial  to  the  blind  to  have  to  do  with  an 
advisory  worker,  who  is  himself  blind  and  who  brings  with  him 
fundamental  appreciation  of  their  needs.  How  often  in  conver- 
sation do  I  hear  said  "  As  a  blind  man  you  know  that  too." 

(b)  In  particular. — The  influence  exercised  by  a  blind  man  on 
the  individual,  especially  when  it  is  a  case  of  one  blinded  later  in 
life,  is  quite  extraordinary.  I  have  cases  in  which  a  sighted  per- 
son could  effect  nothing,  while  I  was  successful,  even  though  it 
may  have  taken  a  long  time.  The  advantage  which  blind  welfare 
workers  possess  in  this  way  must  not  be  underestimated,  as  the 
psychical  side  of  the  matter  is  so  important  in  dealing  with  the 
individual  that,  in  case  after  case,  a  blind  person  was  obliged  to 
step  in  and  act  as  advisory  worker.  Above  all,  this  is  true  of 
single  cases  in  the  provinces,  especially  when  they  are  blind  per- 
sons living  isolated  in  remote  districts,,  and  who  do  not  receive 
from  their  relations  an  understanding  sympathy.  It  is  in  such 
circumstances   that   the   blind   advisory  worker   can    do   wonders. 

Now  it  must  not  be  said  that  a  blind  person  ought  to  be 
appointed  unconditionally  as  advisory  worker.  Naturally,  that 
can  only  happen  when  some  suitable  personality  is  available,  aided 
by  an  equally  suitable  secretary  or  guide.  To  rightly  understand 
the  matter  we  must  speak  quite  candidly.  A  blind  man  cannot 
attain  ioo%  efficiency  in  tasks  which  require  the  seeing  eye. 
There  will  always  remain  something  which  can  be  performed  by 
the  blind   man,   but   not  without   sighted   help   and   this   must  be 
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qualified  help.  The  blind  welfare  worker,  be  he  ever  so  suitable, 
thorough  and  conscientious,  must  be  rejected  if  the  work  required 
is  such  that  it  cannot  be  carried  out  without  sighted  help,  and  this 
help  is  not  forthcoming.  Add  to  this  that  from  the  blind  the  duties 
of  the  welfare  worker,  especially  in  outside  work,  demand  personal 
adroitness  and  self  possession,  which  must  be  trained  to  such  a 
degree  that  the  sighted  contacting  party  must  lose  sight  of  the 
blindness  of  his  fellow.  Finally,  it  should  be  the  aim  of  the  blind 
advisory  worker  to  make  the  sighted  person  understand  all  that 
appertains  to  blindness. 

Add  to  all  this  that  an  iron  constitution  is  essential,  in  this, 
as  in  so  many  other  callings.  One  cannot  say  "  That  is  a  career 
for  the  blind  ";  rather  one  must  say  "  It  might  be  for  this  or 
that  blind  person  a  thoroughly  suitable  career,"  and  even  when 
that  is  admitted  he  will  have  to  prove  his  capacity  and  fitness  for 
the  work. 


A  MAP  OF  THE  WORLD. 

We  have  received  the  following  letter  from  Mr.  Wm.  Plear, 
to  whom  we  wrote  asking  for  an  explanation  of  the  "  Note  on 
Areas  "  at  the  end  of  his  article  published  in  our  last  issue.  We 
could  not  at  the  time  understand  the  two  sets  of  figures,  and  it 
was  too  late  to  ask  him  to  solve  the  mystery  for  the  July 
issue.  We  therefore  thought  it  best  to  let  the  note  appear  as 
it  stood  and  to  ask  the  author  to  clear  up  the  difficulty  later. 

55  Amesbury  Avenue, 

Streatham  Hill,  S.W.2. 

Dear  Miss  Cramp, 

Many  thanks  for  your  kind  letter  and  appreciation. 

I  much  regret  the  confusion  of  figures  at  the  end  of  the  "  Map 
of  the  World,"  and  must  admit  it  is  due  to  my  own  carelessness. 

The  first  note  on  areas  is  quite  wrong,  and  I  should  have 
crossed  it  out  on  the  typed  copy  forwarded  to  you.  The  second 
note  on  areas  is  correct,  and  is  the  only  one  necessary. 

Apologising    for   my    error, 

I  remain, 

Yours  faithfully, 

Wm.  R.  Plear. 
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Glamorgan  Education  Committee, 

Institution  for  the  Blind, 

Ewcnny   Road,    Bridgend, 

28///  July,    1 93 1. 
Dear   Miss  Cramp, 

I  beg  to  forward  a  photograph  herewith,  hoping-  that  it  will 
be  printed  in  our  Magazine.  It  is  a  Map  of  the  World,  cut  out 
in  5-ply  wood  by  means  of  a  treadle  fret-saw.  It  has  been  glued 
up  and  screwed  in  on  a  sheet  of  3-ply.  It  lis  the  work  of  one  of 
our  resident  masters,  Mr.  J.  Houghton,  and  is  a  very  acceptable 
medium  of  teaching  geography   to  children. 

Yours  sincerely, 

F.  E.  Hewitt,  Principal. 
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Mr.  A.  W.  Ramsbottom,  a  former  student  of  Worcester  Col- 
lege for  the  Blind,  now  a  member  of  St.  Catherine's  Society, 
Oxford,  has  taken  Second  Class  Honours  in  Law.  Worcester 
College  is  to  be  congratulated  upon  adding  one  more  name  to 
its  long   role  of  university    successes. 
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ESPERANTO  FOR  THE  BLIND. 

[A  Paper  read  by  the  Rev.  W.  J.  Carter,  M.A.,  at  a  Conference 
convened  by  the  North-Western  Counties  Association  for  the 
Blind,  in  Chester,  on  the  29th  April,  193 1.] 

On  August  Bank  Holiday,  1930,  I  rose  early,  put  the  finishing 
touches  to  a  lecture  to  be  delivered  on  the  following  day,  finished 
packing-  and  set  out  to  attend  the  Universal  Congress  of  Esperan- 
tists,  then  meeting  in  Oxford.  Being  a  little  out  of  practice  as 
an  Esperantist,  I  took  a  magazine  in  the  language  to  read  in  the 
train.  I  arrived  at  Oxford  in  the  very  early  afternoon,  disposed 
of  luggage,  and  went  at  once  to  the  headquarters  of  the  Confer- 
ence at  the   Town   Hall. 

It  is  just  a  little  bewildering  at  first  to  find  oneself  in  a  crowd 
of  people  who  belong  to  several  different  nations,  but  one  recovers 
after  a  few  moments.  "  You'll  be  at  the  opening  of  the  Blind 
Congress,  won't  you?  "  I  was  asked.  "  Je  kioma  Horo?  '' 
[What  time?]  I  enquired,  for  as  yet  I  had  no  programme.  "  Jc 
la  Kvina,  Na  "  [Five  o'clock]  was  the  reply.  So,  a  little  before 
that  hour  I  found  myself  in  a  comfortable  room  in  Christchurcn 
College.  There  the  National  Institute  for  the  Blind  had  arranged 
an  exhibition  of  the  games  and  apparatus  they  produce. 

Soon  the  company  assembled,  about  70  altogether,  more  than 
half  of  them  blind.  England  and  Scotland,  the  Irish  Free  State, 
France,  Germany,  Poland,  Czecko-Slovakia  and  Holland  were 
represented  by  blind  Esperantists,  while  sighted  friends  brought 
up  the  number  of  countries  represented  to  more  than  a  dozen. 
During  the  opening  proceedings,  letters  and  telegrams  from  still 
other  countries  were  read. 

Among  the  seeing  people  present  were  Professor  Cart,  who 
initiated  the  Esperanto  movement  among  the  blind,  and  Felix 
Zamenhoff,  brother  of  the  creator  of  the  language  which  made 
such  a  congress  possible. 

During  the  week  that  followed  many  meetings  of  the  Blind 
Congress  were  held.  They  were  devoted  to  the  discussion  of  such 
questions  as  Pensions  for  the  Blind,  Legislation  on  behalf  of  the 
Blind,  Supply  of  Materials  for  Blind  Workers,  Use  of  Dogs  as 
Guides,  etc.  All  these  subjects  were  discussed  in  relation  to  the 
varying  conditions  of  the  many  countries  represented.  When 
not  holding  separate  meetings,  the  blind  Members  attended  meet- 
ings and  entertainments  connected  with  the  larger  congress  of  see- 
ing people,  joined  in  excursions  round  Oxford,  or  chatted  among 
themselves  and  with  other  people.  If  you  compare  such  a  Con- 
gress with  that  which  has  been  held  in  America  in  193 1,  two 
differences  arc  obvious.     Firstly,  the  Esperanto  Congress  was  not 
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only  about  the  blind,  but  of  the  blind.  Seeing  people,  who  cared 
to  do  so,  might  attend  its  meetings  and  help  in  various  ways,  but 
the  officers  and  almost  all  the  speakers  were  themselves  blind. 
Everyone  who  took  part  in  it  did  so  because  he  had  a  keen, 
personal  interest  in  the  subjects  discussed.  Secondly,  everybody 
present  could  understand  everybody  else.  No  interpreters  were 
needed  during  the  meetings,  and  meetings  were  supplemented  by 
private  conversations  of  a  kind  which  could  not  occur  in  a  Con- 
gress which  had  no  language  understood  by  all. 

I  was  once  present  at  an  International  Conference,  which  used 
three  languages — English,  French  and  German.  Two-thirds  of 
each  meeting  was  occupied  by  the  Interpreter,  and  no  member  of 
the  audience  understood  more  than  one-third  of  what  he  heard. 
In  the  absence  of  the  interpreter  we  were  obliged  to  resolve  our- 
selves into  small  national  groups.  At  an  Esperanto  Congress,  on 
the  other  hand,  each  member  drops  his  nationality  until  the  mo- 
ment when  it  enables  him  to  supply  some  information  useful  to 
all. 

I  have  so  far  succeeded  in  concealing  the  fact  that,  beyond  the 
opening  meeting,  I  did  not  attend  the  special  Blind  Congress. 
I  talked  privately  to  many  of  its  members  and  found  them  in- 
telligent and  interesting.  But  my  chief  concern  is  in  the  thought 
of  men  and  nations.  I  wanted  to  know  what  the  Poles  thought 
of  the  Russian  "  Five  Years'  Plan,"  whether  the  Czech  believed 
much  in  the  League  of  Nations,  what  Italians  said  about  Musso- 
lini when  they  were  quite  sure  he  wasn't  listening,  what  plays 
were  being  produced  in  Germany,  and  whether  non-Christian 
Japanese  resented  the  efforts  of  Christian  Missionaries.  These 
and  many  more  questions  made  the  international  contacts  pro- 
vided by  the  main  Esperanto  Congress  positively  thrilling. 

But  I  must  return  to  the  blind.  Most  of  the  foreign  visitors 
had  come  along  with  parties  of  sighted  people  attending  the  main 
Congress.  Almost  all  knew  that  but  for  Esperanto  they  would 
never  have  crossed  the  border  of  their  own  country. 

This  was  the  ninth  Congress  of  the  kind,  and  by  no  means  the 
largest.  The  tenth  is  to  be  held  this  year  in  Poland,  and  eleventh, 
which  takes  place  in  Paris  next  year,  may  break  all  records.  Won- 
derful as  the  experience  of  a  large  International  Congress  is,  it 
can  of  course  be  enjoyed  by  none  but  the  more  fortunate  blind 
Esperantists.  The  majority,  who  cannot  afford  to  travel  abroad, 
value  Esperanto,  chiefly  for  its  growing  literature,  and  for  the 
monthly  Braille  Magazine,  Espertinia  Ligilo  [The  Esperanto 
Bond].  It  was  founded  by  Professor  Cart,  of  Paris,  in  the  year 
1904.  Shortly  before  the  War,  its  publication  was  transferred  to 
Stockholm,  and  it  has  ever  since  been  in  the  capable  hands  of 
Herr  Thilander,  who,  though  blind,  deaf  and  crippled,  is  probably 
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the  best  informed  man  in  the  world  on  matters  connected  with  the 
blind.  Esperanta  Ligilo  is  circulated  in  about  40  countries.  In 
some  of  these,  where  there  is  no  Braille  press,  it  is  the  only  Braille 
periodical  available.  It  derives  its  income  from  private  donations, 
as  well  as  subscriptions  from  associations  of  or  for  the  blind  in 
England,  Norway,  France,  Finland,  Denmark,  Sweden,  Austria, 
Germany,  Bulgaria,  Belgium,  Ireland,  Italy,  Jugo-Slavia  and 
Holland.  Its  contents  consist  of  articles  and  notes  on  matters  of 
interest  to  the  blind,  though  literary  and  popular  scientific  articles 
are  also  included.  I  give  the  contents  of  two  numbers,  by  way  of 
example. 

January,  1931. 
Notices  of  the  Universal  Association  of  Blind  Esperantists. 
Extract  from  "  World  Conference  on  Work  for  the  Blind." 
Utilisation  of  Blind  Labour  in  Soviet  Industries. 
Edgar  Guilbeau. 
Appeal    to    those    who    attend    International    Congress.        Albert 

Einstein. 
Notes  and  Advertisements. 

Tenth  International  Congress  of  Blind  Esperantists.    August,  193 1 
Zamenhoff  Celebration.      Wireless. 
Matters  of  the  Moment. 
Shorthand  Corner.       The  New  Age. 
Supplements — Two  Voting  Papers. 
National  Library  for  the  Blind. 

April,  1931. 
The  Spherophone. 
Growth  of  the  Human  Body. 
Siamese  Prince  supports  Esperanto. 
The  Mysterious  Cave  of  Chirak-Tash. 
History  of  the  Kerchief. 
Burning  of  Sigtuna. 

The  Work  of  the  Russian  Organisation  for  the  Blind.      V.O.S. 
Matters  of  the  Moment.      U.S.A. 
Austria.      Progress  of  Esperanto. 
Italy.     Germany.     Correspondents,  Wanted,  and  Enquiries. 

For  the  benefit  of  sighted  friends  of  the  blind  an  inkprint 
edition  of  the  Ligilo,  Ligilo  for  the  Seeing,  appears  from  time  to 
time. 

The  peculiar  value  of  this  magazine  lies  of  course  in  the  wide 
range  of  its  sources.  Its  correspondents,  collectively,  have  access 
to  every  Braille  Magazine  in  the  world,  and  nothing  of  importance 
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to  the  blind  throughout  the  world  escapes  their  notice.  Many  of 
its  articles  are  translated  into  other  languages  and  appear  in 
national  magazines  for  the  blind.  For  example,  the  English 
Braille  Magazine,  The  Tribune,  has  a  column  of  International 
Notes  translated  from  Esperanto  Ligilo  by  Miss  Katharine  Elgar. 
Ligilo  is  the  official  organ  of  the  Universal  Association  of  Blind 
Esperantists.  This    Association    seeks    through    Esperanto    to 

promote  the  Welfare  of  the  Blind  in  all  countries.  Although  still 
in  its  infancy,  it  has  begun  to  do  valuable  work.  One  example 
will  suffice  :  Some  time  ago  a  Conference  met  in  Paris  to  discuss 
the  standardisation  of  Braille  music  transcription.  It  did  not 
agree  upon  all  points,  but  made  certain  recommendations,  and  the 
code  adopted  was  published  in  English,  French  and  possibly 
German.  The  Association  of  Blind  Esperantists,  by  producing  an 
Esperanto  Edition  of  the  code,  will  make  it  known  in  countries 
where  those  languages  are  not  widely  used.  Thus  the  Braille 
musical  output  of  the  world  will  be  made  accessible  to  these 
countries.  The  Association  is  about  to  undertake  the  compilation 
of  a  descriptive  international  catalogue  of  apparatus  for  the  use 
of  the  blind,  and  such  a  catalogue  will  be  exceedingly  valuable. 
Through  Ligilo  also  man)  international  friendships  are  formed. 
All  good  Esperantists  try  to  find  time  for  some  international 
correspondence,  and  this  leads  to  firm  international  friendships 
and  sometimes  to  exchange  of  visits.  The  following  incident  is 
interesting  :  A  blind  married  couple  in  Hungary  have  for  some 
years  been  in  correspondence  with  some  blind  people  in  Sweden. 
Not  long  ago,  the  Hungarian  couple  had  a  child  and  they  expressed 
the  wish  that  one  of  their  Swedish  friends  should  act  as  God- 
parent. Although  it  was  impossible  for  the  latter  to  be  actually 
present  at  the  baptism,  permission  was  given  to  enter  the  name 
of  the  Swedish  friend  in  the  register. 

Two  more  examples  of  the  value  of  Ligilo  occur  to  me.  First, 
small  groups  of  people,  who  have  some  common  interest,  find 
themselves  quite  strong  when  united  through  Esperanto  to  groups 
of  similar  people  in  other  nations.  Thus,  some  years  ago,  a 
group  of  Theosophists  in  Czecho-Slovakia  asked  other  readers 
interested  in  the  subject  to  communicate  with  them.  The  result 
was  that  an  Esperanto  Theosophical  Magazine,  Per  Lumo  Al  Vera 
[Through  Light  to  Truth]  was  started.  A  few  months  ago,  an 
English  Jew  wrote  a  note  in  Ligilo  asking  other  Jews  to  communi- 
cate with  him.  I  have  heard  nothing  of  the  result,  but  it  is 
quite  possible  that  the  number  of  blind  Jews  who  speak  Esperanto 
will  be  sufficient  to  justify  the  provision  of  literature  for  which 
there  would  be  no  sufficient  demand  in  any  single  country.  The 
second  example  concerns  apparatus.  Some  time  ago  a  blind  Ger- 
man girl  wrote  an  article  describing  her  work  as  a  shorthand 
typist.       She    said    that    she    used    the    Picht    Braille    shorthand 
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machine.  Her  attention  was  immediately  drawn  to  the  advantage 
of  the  Stainsby-Wayne  machine,  which,  by  allowing  the  space 
bar  to  be  used  together  with  the  last  letter  of  each  word,  reduces 
the  time  taken  by  about  20  per  cent. 

The  number  of  books  stereotyped  in  Esperanto  Braille  is  small, 
but  increasing.  There  are,  however,  two  good  libraries  of  manu- 
script books.  The  larger  is  a  branch  of  our  National  Library, 
and  the  smaller  is  attached  to  a  German  library  at  Leipzig.  Both 
collections  are  available  for  readers  abroad. 

I  have  been  anxious  hitherto  to  speak  only  of  the  achieve- 
ments of  a  movement,  which  is  still  very  young,  but  a  few  words 
as  to  its  possibilities  may  be  added.  Everybody  can  see  the  ad- 
vantages of  the  close  and  constant  international  connection  which 
would  obtain  if  the  intelligent  blind  of  all  countries,  and  those 
who  work  for  them,  had  a  common  language.  Instead  of  occa- 
sional world  conferences,  the  interchange  of  ideas  between  land 
and  land  would  be  carried  on  regularly  by  correspondence  and 
through  periodicals.  When  the  need  arose  to  ask  a  particular 
government  for  special  treatment,  all  the  information  required 
about  similar  concessions  in  other  countries  would  be  available 
without  difficulty.  Should  international  conferences  be  held,  much 
expense  would  be  saved  and  time  gained  by  the  elimination  of 
the  language  difficulty.  Hundreds  of  books  for  which  the  demand 
in  any  one  country  is  small  could  be  printed  in  Braille  for  circu- 
lation throughout  the  world.  Special  books  required  in  a  single 
country  by  about  one  student  in  ten  years  might  be  embossed  in 
manuscript  to  supply  the  needs  of  students  in  many  countries. 
Any  improvement  in  apparatus,  no  matter  where  invented,  would 
at  once  become  known  and  used  all  over  the  world.  The  great- 
est gain,  however,  would  not  be  in  the  sphere  of  utility,  but  in 
the  sphere  of  culture.  Those  who  are  dependent  upon  their  native 
language  for  information  about  the  rest  of  the  world  are  unneces- 
sarily restricted  and  belong  to  an  order  that  is  passing  away. 
Their  condition  is  like  that  of  a  person  who  cannot  travel  by  train, 
motor  or  boat.  To  them  the  prejudices  of  family,  social  circle  or 
country,  seem  like  immutable  laws  of  nature.  A  story  was  told 
in  a  broadcast  talk  given  a  few  weeks  ago  about  a  certain  tribe 
in  which  British  officials  were  attempting  to  take  a  census.  While 
there  was  no  reason  to  doubt  the  accuracy  of  the  returns,  so  far 
as  they  concerned  men  and  old  women,  no  young  girls  were  en- 
tered. On  enquiry,  this  was  found  to  be  due  to  a  report  current 
among  the  natives  about  the  purpose  of  the  census.  England, 
they  said,  is  a  very  hot  country  where  people  die  of  heat.  In 
order  to  keep  Queen  Victoria  alive  troops  of  young  girls  have  to 
stand  fanning  her  night  and  day.  If  we  let  them  know  we  have 
girls  they  will  be  taken  to  England  to  keep  the  Queen  cool.  But 
the  stupidity  of  these  natives  is  sanity  itself  compared  with  that 
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of  civilised  peoples  who  allow  themselves  to  be  pcrsudaded  that  it 
is  in  their  interests  to  go  to  war  with  their  neighbours.  Esperanto 
opens  our  intellectual  windows  and  lets  in  the  air  of  the  world's 
thought  to  purify  the  atmosphere  vitiated  by  prejudices  of  nation, 
class  and  sect. 

I  have  kept  to  the  last  the  hardest  part  of  my  task,  and  shall 
deal  with  it  in  a  very  few  sentences,  but  such  a  paper  as  this  would 
be  incomplete  without  some  description  of  the  language  itself. 
Simplicity  is  its  essence.  Its  grammar  has  been  cleared  of  all 
those  irregularities  which  make  other  grammars  so  puzzling.  Its 
vocabulary  has  been  made  up  of  words  which  are  already  used 
in  several  languages.  A  number  of  prefixes  and  suffixes  enable 
words  to  be  coined  and  thus  decrease  the  number  of  separate 
words  that  have  to  be  learnt.  Esperanto  is  specially  suitable  for 
the  blind,  because  its  text  books  and  dictionaries  are  smaller  than 
those  of  other  languages.  Those  who  wish  to  learn  foreign  lan- 
guages will  find  its  study  a  valuable  introduction,  so  valuable  in- 
deed that  Professor  Findlay,  of  Manchester,  said  it  would  be 
profitable  to  use  it  in  schools  for  this  purpose,  even  if  it  had  no 
practical  value. 

The  Esperanto  Teacher,  a  text  book  for  non-grammarians,  is 
published  in  Braille  by  the  National  Institute,  who  also  publish 
the  Edinburgh  Pocket  Dictionary.  The  student  can  often  attend 
classes  in  his  own  town,  as  there  are  many  groups  in  England  and 
Wales.  He  will  find  all  Esperantists  delighted  to  give  any  help 
they  can,  for  Esperanto  is  not  merely  a  language,  it  is  rather  a 
brotherhood  based  on  a  language.  Its  principle  is  "  Understand 
one  Another."  That  principle  offers  the  hope  of  a  brighter  future 
to  all  mankind,  French  or  German,  English  or  Indian,  Jew  or 
Gentile,    Blind  or  Seeing. 

[Esperanto  is  one  of  the  subjects  taught  by  the  Dclvey  Corres- 
pondence School  for  the  Blind.  Any  student  ambitious  to  mas- 
ter this  language  can  obtain  help  from  that  institution.] 


GAMES. 

We  are  indebted  to  the  Daily  Mail  for  permission  to  publish 
the  following  suggestions  for  games,  which  have  lately  appeared 
in  the  boys'   and   girls'   section. 

The  two  first,  "  Four-Cornered  Tug-of-War  "  and  "  Skinning 
the  Snake,"  are  very  suitable  for  blind  children,  while  the  last 
three  could  easily  be  adapted.  It  would  probably,  for  instance, 
be  a  sufficiently  exciting  feat  for  young  children  to  pick  up  the 
orange   in  the  way  described,   without  running  to  a  goal. 
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Four-Cornered   Tug-of-War. 

x^pparatus  required  :  Strong-  rope  about  24  ft.  to  40  ft.  long, 
securely  fastened  together  at  the  ends,  and  four  small  objects, 
e.g.,   dumb-bells,    stones,   etc. 

The  rope  is  placed  on  the  ground  in  the  form  of  a  square, 
with  the  objects  from  6  ft.  to  8  ft.  diagonally  away  from  the 
corners.  Picking  up  the  rope  at  each  corner  with  one  hand, 
four  players  (or  teams)  each  endeavour  to  pick  up  their  own 
object,  the  others  combining  to  prevent  any  particular  one 
succeeding. 

Skinning  the  Snake. 

This  is  good  fun.  No  apparatus  is  required,  and  any  number 
of  teams  can  compete,  but  teams  should  be  limited  to  six  or  eight 
players. 

Teams,  standing  in  file,  bend  forward  with  the  feet  astride, 
grasping  with  the  right  hand  the  left  hand  of  the  boy  in  front, 
and  with  the  left  hand  between  the  legs  the  right  hand  of  the 
boy  behind^ 

Now,  starting  from  the  back,  each  boy  in  turn  lies  down, 
the  others  moving  backwards,  keeping  the  legs  well  apart  and 
retaining  the  grasp  of  the  hands,  until  all  are  down.  Immediately 
the  last  boy's  shoulders  touch  the  ground  he  springs  up  again 
and  moves  forward,  each  pulling  up  the  next  until  all  are  back 
in  the  starting  position  once  more.  Breaking  hands  disqualifies 
a  team. 

The  Orange  Race. 

The  players  stand  in  a  row  with  their  hands  behind  their 
backs,  and  they  each  have  an  orange,  a  rubber  band,  and  a  skew- 
er placed  on  the  ground  at  their  feet.  When  the  whistle  blows, 
they  have  to  stoop  down  and  with  their  left  hand  pick  up  the 
orange  in  front  of  them.  To  do  this  they  must  first  slip  the 
rubber  band  over  the  orange  and  then  push  the  point  of  the 
skewer  underneath  it.  They  will  then  be  able  to  pick  the  orange 
up  on  the  end  of  the  skewer,  and  finish  the  race  by  running  with 
it  as  quickly  as  possible  to  the  winning  post. 

If  anybody  drops  an  orange  he  must  take  it  back  to  the 
starting  point,   and  try  again. 

Donkey   Race. 

Here  is  a  jolly  game  for  odd  moments  on  the  sands,  or  it 
would  make  an  attractive  item  in  beach   competitions. 

Two  lines  are  drawn  parallel  to  each  other,  about  20  to  30 
yards  apart.  Behind  one  of  these  the  teams  stand  drawn  up  in 
files,  that  is,  one  player  behind  another. 
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At  the  agreed  signal  the  leaders  or  each  team  carry  the  next 
players  on  their  backs  across  the  intervening  space  and  deposit 
them  on  the  other  side  of  the  opposite  line.  The  "  riders  "  then 
return  and  become  in  their  turn  the  M  donkeys,"  carrying  the 
next  players  as  before,   and   so   on    until  all  are  across. 

The  first  complete  team  to  reach  the  opposite  side  is  the 
winner. 

The  Lifting  Race. 

No  apparatus  is  required  for  this  game,  which  can  be  played 
in  the  country  or  on  the  beach. 

The  competing  teams  sit  down  in  files  about  a  yard  apart, 
either  cross-legged  or  with  their  legs  fully  stretched  in  front  of 
them,  as  previously  determined.  All  being  ready  the  arms  are 
raised  sideways.  At  the  agreed  signal  the  last  player  in  each 
team  jumps  up,  runs  forward  and  lifts  the  next  one  on  to  his 
feet;  he  in  turn  does  similarly  with  the  third,  and  so  on  down 
the  line  until  all  are  standing  again. 

The   first  team  to  get  on  its  feet  is  the  winner. 


TOO    MANY    MEETINGS. 

By  R.  C.  Phillips. 

The  prompt  response  to  my  little  article  in  the  May  issue  of 
The  Teacher  of  the  Blind  is  gratifying.  Its  sole  object  was  to 
suggest  that  a  conference  of  all  those  engaged  in  work  among 
the  sightless  in  Great  Britain  should  be  held  at  suitable  inter- 
vals. To  be  taken  to  task  because  I,  as  a  private  member,  holding 
no  official  position  in  the  College,  chose  to  air  my  views  in  our 
official  organ,  is  frankly  surprising.  If  this  is  not  permissible, 
which  I  very  much  doubt,  then  surely  we  have  an  excellent  argu- 
ment for  the  annual  general  conference. 

I  readily  admit  that  I  have  attended  but  one  meeting  of  the 
Northern  Branch  in  the  last  eight  years.  This  seems  an 
astounding  statement ;  there  are  excellent  reasons,  however, 
For  six  of  the  eight  years  I  was  abroad,  teaching  in  schools 
for  the  blind  in  the  United  States  of  America  and  in 
Canada.  Since  my  return,  rather  more  than  a  year  ago,  there 
have  been  several  reasons  for  my  absence  from  meetings,  some  of 
them  are  private,  but  the  chief  is  that  I  have  had  to  pay  rather  strict 
attention  to  my  job.  Again,  we  in  Newcastle-upon-Tyne  are 
unfortunately  placed.  Most  of  the  meetings  are  held  in  Lanca- 
shire, and  to  attend  means  spending  a  night  away  from  home 
if  one  wishes   to  do   things  comfortably.      I  was  present  at  the 
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very  first  meeting-  of  the  Northern  Branch  that  I  could  attend 
after  my  return.  Although  it  might  be  assumed  that  I  should 
have  something  of  interest  to  impart  after  six  years'  work  among 
the  blind  in  a  foreign  land,  and  although  I  publicly  offered  at  that 
meeting  to  tell  something  of  my  American  experiences,  no  invi- 
tation to  do  so  ever  reached  me,  which  in  itself  is  again  surprising. 

I  am  glad  that  Mr.  Hewitt  has  constructive  criticism  to  offer, 
and  agrees  with  me  in  general  on  the  conference  plan.  I  have 
no  desire  to  see  the  Branches  abolished ;  let  them  stand  by  all 
means,  if  they  serve  a  really  useful  purpose.  At  the  same  time. 
I  still  maintain  that  members  of  the  College  should  get  to  know 
each  other,  all  of  them,  not  merely  those  in  Lancashire  and  York- 
shire, or  in  the  southern  counties,  or  in  the  west ;  and  the  only 
way  to  accomplish  this  is  by  conference. 

Clause  5  of  the  Constitution  can  still  stand ;  but  clauses  in 
constitutions  have  been  altered  before  this  to  meet  existing  cir- 
cumstances, and  I  dare  say  can  be  altered  again  if  necessary ;  it  is 
even  possible  to  have  new  clauses  inserted.  All  this,  again,  needs 
conference. 


CONCERNING   BOOKS. 

Recent  Publication  in  Braille. 
^Esop's   Fables Retold  by   Enid   Blyton 

Recent  additions  to  the  National  Library  for  the  Blind. 

Wolf  Pack     Ridgewell  Cullum 

House  of  Fear       R.  W.  Service 

Story  of  a  Puppet,  or  the  Adventures  of  Pinocchio       ...  C.  Collodi 

(Translated  M.  A.   Murray) 

Among  Chinese  Pirates W.  C.  Metcalfe 

Nine  Unlikely  Tales  for  Children E.   Neshit 

Boys'  and  Girls'  Life  of  Christ J.  Paterson  Smyth 

Maria  (Grade   i) Baroness   von   Hutten 

Carroll  Girls  (Grade  i) Mabel  Quiller-Couch 

Lively  Peggy       S.  J.  Weyman 

Alice  and  Thomas  and  Jane       Enid  Bagnold 

Camp  of  the  Otters M.  Harborough 

St.  Mary's     ...       Pamela  Hinkson 

Joel — A  Boy  of  Galilee       Annie  Fellows  Johnston 

Children's  Hour     Arthur  Mee 

Midnight  Folk J.  Masefield 

Perfect  Zoo  (Grade   i) Eleanor  Farjeon 

Tarboe  (Grade  i) Sir  G.  Parker 
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LIST   OF   NEW   MEMBERS,   JULY,    1931. 

Miss  E.  J.    Alcorn,   c/o  Mrs.   Shand,   36   Alpine  Road,   Dundee. 

Mrs.  Anderson,  School  for  the  Blind,  VVavertree,   Liverpool. 

Miss   A.    Andrew,    Tegwin,    Barbican   Terrace,    Barnstaple. 

Miss   M.    F.   Awdry,  The  Grange,  Chitterne,   Codford,   Wilts. 

Miss  Blake,  School  for  the  Blind,  Bridgend,  S.  Wales. 

Miss  M.   Bradley,   High  Royd,  7th  Avenue,   Broadway,   Blackpool. 

Miss  S.   L.  Campbell,  c/o  Mrs.  Cowan,  26  Galapark  Road,   Galashiels. 

Miss  Caswell,  2  Common  Road,   Pontypridd,  Glam. 

Miss   Cave,    School    for   the   Blind,    Fulwood,    Preston. 

Miss    V.    Christie,    21    Moodie   Street,    Dunfermline. 

Miss   G.   Clements,   Workshops  for  the   Blind,   Park  Street,   Bristol. 

Miss  E.    Darch,   School  for   the  Blind,   St.    David's   Hill,   Exeter. 

Miss   Deacon,    School   for   the   Blind,    Bridgend,    S.   Wales. 

Miss  W.    Deavin,   College  for  Blind   Girls,   Chorley  Wood,   Herts. 

Mr.    A.    Donaldson,   35   Bankhead  Road,    Rutherglen,   Glasgow. 

Mr.   J.    Donaldson,  72    Curtis   Avenue,   Cathcart,   Glasgow. 

Mr.  W.   Edgar,   i   Townsend   Place,   Kirkcaldy. 

Miss   A.    Edward,   6   Hayswell   Road,   Arbroath. 

Miss   Edwards,    Institution    for   the   Blind,    Carmarthen. 

Mr.    E.   Elliott,   Institution   for  the  Blind,   Swansea. 

Miss  M.    E.    Fancourt,   43   Crawford  Street,   Baker  Street,    W.i. 

Miss  Jeffs,    School   for  the   Blind,    St.    David's   Hill,    Exeter. 

Mr.  E.  George,   i   Prospect  Place,  Pontycymmer,  Glam. 

Miss  Grant,  Dalvey,   Advie,  Strathspey,  N.B. 

Miss   D.    R.   Grant,    121    Clifton    Road,   Aberdeen. 

Miss  F.   E.   Greaves,   23   York  Road,   West  Hartlepool. 

Mr.   W.    Halliday,    62    Great  George   Street,    Glasgow. 

Mr.    G.    Hedges,    Institution    for    the   Blind,    Plymouth. 

Mr.    H.    Hewick,    132    St.    Michael's    Hill,    Bristol. 

Mr.  A.  Hobbs,  School  for  the  Blind,  Bridgend,  S.  Wales. 

Miss  M.  L.  Hobbs,  Manor  Lodge,  Mitcheldene,    Glos. 

Mr.  H.  V.  Holland,  Home  Teaching  Society  for  the  Blind,  St.  Helens. 

Miss   B.    E.    Homeyard,    Institution   for   the   Blind,   Exeter. 

Mr.  A.    Hutchinson,  58  Murrayfield  Avenue,   Blackburn-by-Bathgate,   N.B. 

Mr.    T.    Y.    Inglis,   42    Dalkeith   Road,    Edinburgh. 

Mr.    D.    Irvine,    29    Hardie   Street,    Blantyre,    Lanarkshire. 

Mr.  J.  Irving,  22  Marshfield  Road,  Ayr. 

Mr.  W.  P.  Jones,  100  Great  Western  Road,  Aberdeen. 

Mr.   R.    Keir,    18  Brodlie   Drive,   Glasgow. 

Mr.    King,   School   for   the   Blind,   St.    David's    Hill,   Exeter. 

Miss  L.   King,   Garston  House,  Knowles   Hill,   Newton  Abbot. 

Mrs.   H.   Knapp,   Institution  for  the  Blind,   Swansea. 

Miss  Lewis,   Old  Vicarage,   Llandilo,   S.   Wales. 

Mr.   Ivor  Lewis,  Workshops  for  the  Blind,  Newport,   S.  Wales. 

Miss   O.    Lewis,   School  for  the  Blind,    Cardiff. 

Miss   A.    J.    Lilly,    Cranston,    Palmer    Lane,    Barrow-on-Humber,    Lines. 

Miss   LindsAy,    ii    Fenton   Street,    Alloa. 

Miss    Ludgate,    Ben  well    Dene,    Newcastle-on-Tyne. 

Mr.  J.   Duncan   MacDiarmid,    173A  Union  Street,  Aberdeen. 

Mr.    R.    MacDonald,    8   Crowwood    Crescent,    Calderbank-by-Airdrip. 

Mr.   S.   MacGill,  94   Main  Street,   Bridgetown,   Glasgow. 

Miss  F.    McHattie,   38  Ardconnell   Street,    Inverness. 

Mr.    J.   R.    MacKenzie,   38  Ardconnell   Street,    Invornoss. 

Miss  J.   MacKinnon,   17  Terrisdale  Street,  Crosshill,  Glasgow. 

Miss  E.  M.   Maconnochie,  Court  Grange,  Abbotskerswell,  S.   Devon. 

Mr.    A.   J.    M.mtman,   Caird   Rest,    Nethergatr,    Dundee, 
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Mr.  C.    A.   Martin,   Workshops  for  the  Blind,   Cardiff. 
Miss    E.    Maylor,    School    for   the   Blind,    Cardiff. 

Mr.  W.  J.   Merridan,  Royal  Normal  College,    Upper  Norwood,   S.E.19. 
Mrs.    Moir,    12    Hammerfield    Avenue,    Aberdeen. 
Mr.    A.   W.    Morgan,   School  for  the  Blind,   Bridgend,   S.   Wales. 
Mrs.    Parry  Morgan,  The  Parade,   Cardiff. 
Mr.    F.   Morrison,   22   Caledonia   Place,   Edinburgh. 
Mr.   J.   C.    Morton,   47  Riddrie  Crescent,   Glasgow. 
Mr.    T.    Mulholland,   575   Alexandra   Parade,   Glasgow. 
Miss   Murray,  63  Adnitt  Road,  Northampton. 
Mr.   A.   M.   Murray,   55  Restalrig  Avenue,   Edinburgh. 
Mr.    A.    Newlands,   44   Merchiston    Street,    Glasgow. 
Mr.    Norris,    101    Coltart   Road,   Lodge   Lane,   Liverpool. 
Mrs.  Northcombe,  School  for  the  Blind,  St.  David's  Hill,  Exeter. 
Miss  D.  W.   Nurse,   3  Sidmouth   Street,   Reading. 
Miss    O'Brian,    22    Wood    Road,    Pontypridd. 

Mr.   F.    Parsons,  Workshops  for  the  Blind,   Park  Street,  Bristol. 
Mr.  A.    Partridge,  Workshops  for  the  Blind,    Plymouth. 
Mr.  J.   Peat,   10  English  Street,   Dumfries. 
Miss   V.    Pirie,    Castlehaugh,   Mintlaw,   Aberdeenshire. 
Miss   G.    Pole,    27    Elmore    Road,    Salisbury. 
Mr.  A.   D.   Pollack,    18  Beechgrove  Place,  Aberdeen. 
Miss    E.   J.    Poole,   38   Ardconnell  Street,    Inverness. 
Miss   Pountney,   21    Ivor  Road,   Sparkhill,   Birmingham. 
Miss  T.   Preedy,  Royal  School  for  the  Blind,   Westbury-on-Trym,   Bristol. 
Mrs.    Rawdon,   12  Clifton   Place,    Newport,   Mon. 
Mr.   D.  Ritchie,   55  Montrose  Street,  Clydebank,   Dumbartonshire. 
Mr.    A.    Robb,    10   English   Street,    Dumfries. 
Mr.    J.    Roderick,    Institution   for   the   Blind,    Swansea. 
Mrs.   E.  T.  Rogerson,   83   Ripon    Street,   Preston. 

Mr.   F.  Roth  well,  Royal  School  for  the  Blind,  Manchester  Road,  Sheffield. 
Mr.    Selby,   School  for  the  Blind,    St.    David's   Hill,    Exeter. 
Miss  L.  A.  Sharp,  School  for  Blind,   Bridgend,  S.  Wales. 
Miss  A.   Sharples,    199  Chepstow  Road,   Newport,    Mon. 
Miss    Silvester,    158    Victoria    Road,    Aston,    Birmingham. 
Miss  S.   Sime,   Caird  Rest,   Nethergate,   Dundee. 
Miss  E.  Snell,  St.  Michael's,  Walton  Park,  Clevedon. 
Mr.   V.  C.   Sutherland,   ii   Douglas  Terrace,   Edinburgh. 
Miss  A.   Taggart,   c/o  Mrs.   Temperlay,   South  Bridge,   Coupar,   Fife. 
Miss  Theakston,   Benwell   Dene,    Newcastle-on-Tyne. 
Miss   M.   Thomas,   School  for  the  Blind,   Cardiff. 
Miss  Thomson,  Wellshill  Terrace,   Perth. 

Mr.   W.    H.   Thurman,    Henshaw's   School   for  the  Blind,   Old  Trafford,    Man- 
chester. 
Miss  Z.  Wade,  Cartref,  Coldstream  Street,  Llanelly. 

Miss  D.    Waid,   School  for  the  Blind,   Swiss  Cottage,   Hampstead,   N.W.3. 
Miss  G.  F.   Waters,   Milmead,  Amesbury,  Wilts. 
Miss  C.  Williamson,  St.  Olaf  Street,  Lerwick,  Shetland. 
Miss  A.  R.  Wilson,   19  Pereira  Road,  Harborne,  Birmingham. 
Mr.  Woods,  Royal  Institution  for  the  Blind,  Edgbaston,   Birmingham. 
Miss  E.  Yardley,  38  Apsley  Street,  Warrington. 
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SECRETARY'S   NOTES. 

A  meeting  of  the  General  Executive  was  held  on  Saturday, 
24th  October,   Dr.   Ritchie  in  the  chair. 

Present  were  Miss  Falconer,  Miss  E.  M.  Ridley,  Mr.  R. 
Peppitt,  Miss  V.  M.  Ludford,  Mr.  C.  V.  H.  Jones,  Mr.  P.  Gray, 
Mr.  A.  H.  James,  Mr.  J.  Cormack,  Mrs.  Campbell,  Mr.  Ed. 
Evans,  Rev.  E.  H.  Griffiths,  Miss  P.  Monk,  Miss  E.  E.  Morley, 
Mr.  A.  Siddall,  Mr.  S.  W.  Starling",  Mr.  S.  E.  Stevens,  Mr.  W. 
M.  Stone,  Mr.  G.  Symes  and  Mr.  W.  H.  Tate.  Apologies  were 
received  from  Mr.  W.  W.  Ness,  Mr.  F.  E.  Hewitt,  Mr.  Miles 
Priestley  and  Miss  M.  V.   Lester. 

Under  the  heading  "  Business  arising  out  of  the  Minnies," 
the  Hon.  Secretary  reported  that  so  far  no  answer  had  been 
received  from  the  London  County  Council  re  the  employment  of 
blind   teachers.     The  report  on  the  return  bar  in  Moon  was  de- 
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f erred  until  all  Branches  had  sent  in  their  findings.  Mr.  Ed. 
Evans  reported  that  the  consideration  of  salaries  had  been  de- 
layed because  of  the  national  financial  crisis. 

The  Boards  of  Examiners  presented  their  reports,  which  were 
adopted  with  some  amendments.  In  the  report  on  the  School 
Teachers'  examination  it  was  agreed  that  "  Raffia  "  should  be 
excluded  from  the  syllabus,  and  that  candidates  should  not  be 
allowed  to  offer  more  than  three  optional  subjects  at  any  one 
examination.  The  date  of  the  next  examination  was  fixed  for  ioth 
and  nth  May,   1932,  at  the  School  for  the  Blind,  Swiss  Cottage, 

The  General  Executive  agreed  to  the  deletion  of  "  Netting  " 
from  the  Home  Teachers'  Syllabus,  and  fixed  the  dates  of  the 
next  examination  as  3rd,  4th  and  5th  May,  the  centres  to  be 
London  and  either  York  or  Liverpool. 

Mr.  Symes  reported  that  at  the  recent  Craft  Teachers'  exam- 
ination eight  candidates  had  presented  themselves,  but  two  only 
had  gained  the  certificate.  Candidates  did  not  appear  to  realise 
that  a  high  standard  of  work  was  required  in  a  Craft  Teacher. 

The  Examiners  of  Pianoforte  Tuners  recommended  that  an 
addition  be  made  to  the  syllabus,  i.e.,  that  candidates  should  be 
asked  to  regulate  a  note — this  to  come  into  operation  at  the  Easter 
examination.  The  dates  of  the  1931-32  examinations  to  be  27th 
November,  193 1,  nth  March,  1932,  and  17th  June,  1932.  Entries 
to  be  made  one  calendar  month  before  the  examination. 

A  resolution  of  the  Northern  Branch  was  considered,  i.e.,  that 
the  rule  requiring  one  year's  experience  in  teaching  in  a  School 
for  the  Blind  should  not  be  enforced  in  the  case  of  blind  teachers. 
After  full  discussion  it  was  agreed  that  special  consideration  be 
given  to  any  case  of  hardship,  but  that  the  standing  rule  be  not 
altered. 

The  resolution  from  the  Western  Branch  that  the  College 
Magazine  "  The  Teacher,,"  should  be  issued  in  Braille  was  re- 
ceived with  much  sympathy,  but  unfortunately  the  cost  would 
be  prohibitive,  and  the  General  Executive  was  obliged  to  decide 
in  the  negative. 

The  date  of  the  next  meeting  was  fixed  for  6th  February,  1932. 


CONFERENCE   AT  DUNDEE. 

The  Scottish  National  Federation  for  the  Welfare  of  the  Blind 
held  a  Conference  at  Dundee  in  June  last.  Two  important  papers 
were  read  and  each  was  followed  by  a  discussion. 

An  address  on  M  The  Myopic  Child  "  was  delivered  by  W.  G. 
Sym,  Esq.,  M.D.,  F.R.C.S.(Ed.).  The  first  part  of  this  address 
dealt  with  myopia  from  the  medical  standpoint,  analysing  its  causes 
and  describing  its  results.     Although  Dr.  Sym  contrived  to  make 
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this  part  of  his  subject  supremely  interesting  even  to  the  lay 
listener,  we  are  reluctantly  compelled  to  pass  it  by  as  being  of  less 
moment  to  the  teacher  and  social  worker  than  the  latter  half.  In 
this  Dr.  Sym  outlined  the  measures  adopted  in  Edinburgh  for  the 
care  and  education  of  the  myopic  child. 

"  There  was  established  in  Edinburgh  a  few  years  ago  what 
there  is  also  in  many  large  towns,  a  Myopia  School,  under  the 
Education  Committee.  To  this  we  send  all  children  in  whose 
case  there  is  reason  to  believe  that  the  ordinary  lessons  and 
lesson  books  would  be  injurious  or  dangerous.  We  do  not,  as 
some  do,  say  that  all  cases  of  higher  myopia  than  a  certain  fixed 
degree  are  to  be  sent  there  and  none  below  it.  We  select  each 
case  on  its  merits,  and  in  the  school  we  have  actually  a  number 
of  children  who  are  not  in  the  strict  sense  myopic  at  all,  but 
victims  of  bad  sight  from  some  other  reason.  Is  his  sight  liable 
to  be  made  worse  by  ordinary  lessons?  That  is  the  test  we  use. 
In  that  school  we  now  have  some  80  or  more  children. 

M  There  they  have  in  a  sense  the  ordinary  curriculum,  but  the 
teachers  read  to  them  and  talk  to  them ;  there  is  much  less  reading 
on  the  part  of  the  child.  Their  reading  is  learned  in  larger  print, 
and  their  information  is  gained  more  through  the  ear  and  through 
questioning  and  encouraging  them  to  ask  questions.  Some  of  them 
are  expert  at  printing  out  lessons  with  movable  rubber-faced  types 
of  1  in.  or  |  in.  type;  these  are  used  in  a  simple  press,  and  they 
make  on  big  sheets  a  sort  of  schoolbook  for  their  successors. 
Their  arithmetic  is  done  largely  mentally,  but  also  on  boards  fixed 
slopingly  against  the  wall  of  the  room  at  a  proper  height.  On 
these  the  boys  write  in  big  figures  with  dustless  chalk.  There  is 
no  using  of  slates  or  ordinary  jotting  books;  there  is  (practically) 
no  sewing;  maps  are  done  '  in  the  large  '  only. 

"  It  will  please  you  to  know  that  having  interested  the  higher 
powers  we  have  got  them  to  carry  out  a  '  qualifying  examination  ' 
orally,  without  any  writing  at  all,  and  our  children  have  passed 
and  passed  well.  We  give  the  girls  as  much  housewifery  as 
possible,  because  when  they  grow  up  they  are  more  likely  to  be 
busy  about  a  house  than  at  anything  else,  and  to  be  better  em- 
ployed there  than  in  a  factory,  etc. 

c<  The  games  and  recreations  are  a  little  difficult,  but  both  boys 
and  girls  are  encouraged  to  learn  and  to  practise  swimming,  and 
the  boys  to  do  the  more  simple  and  less  trying  parts  of  woodwork. 
I  fully  believe  that  in  this  school  we  have  been  the  means  of  edu- 
cating to  usefulness  and  happiness  many  who  would  otherwise 
have  had  no  real  education  at  all  or  have  gained  it  to  their  own 
permanent  undoing. 

M  In  regard  to  the  actual  working  arrangements  of  a  myopia 
school  there  are  three  suggested  plans,  each  of  which  is  in  use  in 
one  or  other  of  various  centres  : — 
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(i)  The  myopia  school  (or  class)  is   associated  with  a   blind 
school ; 

(2)  The  myopia  school  (or  class)  is  an  integral  part  of  an  ordin- 
ary school ; 

(3)  The  myopia  school  is  an  individual  entity. 

"  Which  is  to  be  best  will  depend  to  a  great  extent  upon  the 
standard  regarded  as  qualifying  for  a  myopia  class.  It  must  be 
obvious  that  where  in  an  ordinary  school  there  is  a  myopia  class 
there  will  be  a  tendency  to  send  to  that  class  children  of  quite  low 
degrees  of  myopia,  whom  no  one  would  ever  think  of  sending  to 
even  a  myopia  class  in  a  blind  school.  But  in  an  ordinary  school 
the  practical  difficulties  of  segregating  a  child  here  and  a  child 
there  and  dealing  with  them  separately,  but  inside  the  ordinary 
school  life,  are  sufficient  to  spoil  the  whole  plan.  Take  it  that  in  a 
school  of  700  there  are  gathered  together  20  myopes ;  they  will  be 
at  many  different  stages,  and  the  withdrawal  from  the  higher  sew- 
ing class  of  one  girl,  from  a  lower  sewing  class  (who  have  that 
lesson  at  a  different  hour)  of  two  more,  and  perhaps  a  couple  from 
a  third  class,  is  such  as  to  play  havoc  with  any  time-table.  Re- 
member that  the  same  will  apply  to  boys  getting  woodwork  in- 
struction and  to  all  children  who  are  at  the  time  getting  writing 
lessons  or  working  out  sums. 

"  In  any  class  for  ordinary  instruction  which  contains  one  or 
more  myopes  the  writing  on  the  board  will  have  to  be  modified 
and  instructions  given  orally  as  well ;  the  books  employed  by  the 
ordinary  child  must  not  be  given  to  the  myope ;  he  may  do  no  home 
work ;  he  can  make  no  maps ;  he  cannot  take  part  in  the  exercises 
involving  writing  in  words  or  figures  (for  the  most  part) ;  if  he  is 
•allowed  to  play  with  the  others  at  their  intervals  he  may  be  running 
some  risks;  if  he  is  prevented,  he  is  a  pariah,  with  nothing  to  do 
but  mope.  I  pity  the  heads  and  the  subordinate  teachers  of  such 
a  school,  to  say  nothing  of  the  children  themselves. 

"  Next,  it  is  not  always  accepted  with  satisfaction  by  parents 
when  a  child  with  poor  vision,  be  it  from  a  serious  degree  of 
myopia  or  nystagmus  or  what  not,  is  to  be  sent  to  the  special 
class,  but  dt  will  be  strongly,  and  I  think  rightly,  resented  when 
the  class  is  part  of  a  blind  school. 

"  And  again,  if  the  class  is  attached  to  a  blind  school  a  number 
of  children  with  minor  degrees  of  myopia  (but  yet  sufficiently 
serious  to  require  care)  will  not,  cannot,  be  sent  to  a  blind  school, 
and  yet  these  are  the  very  ones  to  whom  a  myopia  class  would  be 
of  the  greatest  benefit. 

<  "  The  underlying  idea  of  a  myopia  class  is  that  a  child  may 
obtain  education,  who  is,  or  would  be,  in  some  danger  of  serious 
loss  of  sight  under  other  conditions  than  those  which  are  set  up  in 
the  special  school,  and  that  by  these  means  he  may  be  kept  from 
becoming  economically  blind.      I  do  not  agree  at  all  to  the  plan 
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of  associating  the  myopia  class  with  the  blind  school.  Besides,  the 
methods  of  education  are  essentially  different — the  blind  child 
may  use  any  little  sight  he  may  possess  as  an  adjunct  to  his  hands, 
but  in  the  myopia  school  the  education  is  on  visual  lines,  not 
tactile,  though  the  child  may  employ  his  hands  to  assist  his  eyes 
of  course. 

11  Oh,  no.  I  am  convinced  that  the  myopia  school  should  stand 
by  itself  and  be  complete  in  itself — a  school  in  which  the  pupils 
obtain  the  ordinary  education,  though  with  unusual  precautions. 
Those  who  advocate  the  association  of  the  myopia  class  with  the 
blind  school  must  be  thinking  of  a  different  type  of  scholar  from 
those  whom  we  admit  to  our  Edinburgh  school,  and  one  very 
different  indeed  surely  from  those  suited  for  a  myopia  class  in  an 
ordinary  school.  We  occupy  a  mid-position  and  are  prepared  lo 
deal  with  all  types." 

At  the  conclusion  of  this  paper,  a  discussion  was  opened  bv 
A.  E.  Kidd,  Esq.,  M.B.,  CM.,  D.Ph.,  Chief  Medical  Officer  of 
the  Education   Committee  of  the  Dundee  Town  Council. 

Mr.  Kidd  introduced  his  remarks  by  a  few  words  of  warm 
appreciation  :  "  What  will  appeal  to  every  one  of  us  is  the 
marked  human  grasp  he  has  taken  of  the  situation."  Continuing, 
he  told  the  audience  how  myopic  children  were  dealt  with  in 
Dundee,  at  the  same  time  acknowledging  that  he  did  not  think 
there  was  nor  could  be  any  one  universal  plan  for  the  treatment 
of  such  cases. 

"  Appreciation  of  the  Teachers. 

11  T  thought  it  would  be  better  if  T  were  to  place  before  you 
some  of  the  difficulties  that  the  members  of  the  school  medical 
service  have  in  dealing  with  this  question. 

"  First  of  all  there  is  the  question  of  the  school  curriculum, 
and  here  in  Dundee,  when  a  child  enters  the  sight  saving  school 
(as  we  call  the  institution  to  which  these  myopes  go),  all  ■  near  ■ 
work  is  given  up  for  the  first  year  in  that  school.  Reading  is  taught 
by  means  of  the  Braille  system,  and  here  at  once  we  have  a  subject 
which   has   advocates   for  and    against. 

M  Tf  a  child  is  not  taught  Braille,  then  it  has  to  be  dependent 
for  its  reading  lesson  upon  the  teacher,  and  it  is  not  always  con- 
venient for  the  teacher  to  read  aloud,  so  that  if  the  child  can  read 
Braille  it  becomes  quite  independent  of  the  teacher  and  thereby 
has  the   possibility  of  acquiring  further  knowledge. 

11  I  can  well  remember  the  joy  of  some  five  or  six  children  who 
were  admitted  to  this  school  and  were  unable  to  read  any  printed 
matter,  depending  entirely  upon  the  goodwill  of  others  for  the 
imparting  of  knowledge,  and  one  can  imagine  the  joy  of  those 
small  people  when,  after  a  time  at  school,  they  were  able  to  read 
for  themselves  in  the  simple  language  of  the  early  Braille  books 
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such  stories  as  the  '  Three  Bears,'  '  Jack  the  Giant  Killer/  and 
others  beloved  of  children.  In  fact,  it  was  known  that  those  small 
people,  having  borrowed  a  Braille  book,  took  it  with  them  to  bed 
and  were  able  to  read  even  after  the  light  was  put  out. 

"  For  the  teaching  of  reading  we  use  white  letters  (on  a  black 
background)  of  varying  sizes,  commencing  with  letters  somewhere 
over  15  in.  in  height  and  finishing  with  letters  2\  in.  high.  By 
the  use  of  these  children  are  taught  spelling  of  the  simpler  words, 
and  after  the  report  from  the  ophthalmic  surgeon  stating  that  he 
is  satisfied  the  condition  is  stationary  and  that  a  certain  amount 
of  eye  work  can  be  done  under  careful  observation,  then  the 
children  are  permitted  to  read  special  books  which  have  been  made 
for  them. 

"  Description   of  Printing. 

"  It  has  been  suggested  that  these  books  for  the  juniors  should 
be  made  by  the  seniors,  using  rubber  stamps.  If  this  is  done  I 
think  it  is  wise  to  scrape  the  name  of  the  letter  from  the  top  of 
the  block,  as  when  one's  back  is  turned  the  myopic  child  tries  to 
see  the  letter  marked  on  the  back  of  the  block.  If  the  letter  is 
scraped  off,  then  a  Braille  letter  can  be  made  in  small,  round-headed 
brass  nails,  so  that  the  child  can  use  his  or  her  fingers  in  recog- 
nising the  letters. 

"  We  tried  for  a  time  the  teaching  of  reading  by  means  of 
a  reflecting  lantern,  but  this  was  not  a  great  success,  as  it  was 
noticed  that  the  lines  as  they  appeared  on  the  screen  were  sharp 
in  the  middle  and  somewhat  blurred  and  difficult  to  read  at  the 
sides. 

"  Maps  we  have  considered.  There  is  the  method  of  painting 
the  outline  of  the  continents  on  the  floor  of  the  class-room ;  there 
is  the  method  of  photographing  a  map  and  throwing  it  on  a 
screen  by  means  of  a  lantern,  whereby  one  can  get  a  white  outline 
on  a  black  background  or  a  black  outline  on  a  white  background. 

"  Desks. 
11  Difficulty  of  keeping  child's  nose  away  from  the  desk  board. 

"  Writing. 

"  Big  arm  movements  at  the  commencement  of  learning  to 
write.  Gradually,  with  proficiency,  size  of  letter  reduced.  Writing 
becomes  automatic.  Children  not  taught  in  this  manner  hold  their 
pen  or  pencil  stiffly ;  their  movements  are  not  free.  '  Niggling  ' 
movements. 

"  Braille  increases  Sense  of  Touch. 
"Children  taught  Braille  increase  the  sensitivity  of  their  fin- 
gers.     Those  of  us    who   wear  glasses   know   the   awkwardness 
when  one  comes  to  anything  in  the  line  of  vision,  just  off  the  edge 
of  the  range  of  the  focus  of  our  glasses.     It  is  this  uncertain  area 
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which  may  mean  the  difference  between  a  good  and  a  bad  crafts- 
man, and  one  who  has  learned  Braille  and  has  had  his  sense  of 
touch  thus  increased  will  probably  suffer  less  than  one  who  has 
never  had  such  an  opportunity." 

The  second  paper  was  read  by  W.  M.  Stone,  Esq.,  Superinten- 
dent and  Headmaster  of  the  Royal  School  for  the  Blind,  Edin- 
burgh. His  theme  was  The  Welfare  of  the  Blind  under  the  Local 
Government  (Scotland)  Act,  1929.  The  discussion  was  opened 
by  John  R.  Mackenzie,  Esq.,  General  Superintendent,  Northern 
Counties  Institute  for  the  Blind,  Inverness. 

The  first  part  of  Mr.  Stone's  paper  reviewed  the  history  of 
blind  work  in  Scotland  from  the  year  1905.  From  that  survey 
he  passed  to  the  present  time,  concluding  with  a  forecast  of  what 
the  future  holds  in  store.  It  is  the  two  latter  sections  that  we 
publish  here. 

14  The  most  important  result  of  the  Local  Government  Act 
is  that  the  old  schemes  have  had  to  be  scrapped  and  new  schemes 
have  had  to  be  prepared.  To  assist  local  authorities  in  preparing 
their  new  schemes,  the  department  sent  out  a  model  scheme,  which 
had  been  recommended  by  the  Scottish  Advisory  Committee,  and 
it  is  very  satisfactory  to  note  that  this  model  scheme  has  been  very 
generally  adopted,  and  will,   in  all  probability,  become  universal. 

44  Let  us  examine  in  some  detail  the  various  provisions  of  this 
model  scheme.  There  are  fifteen  services  provided  for,  and  they 
are  : — 

(1)  Provision  for  children  under  school  age; 

(2)  The  maintenance  of  blind  persons  during  training; 

(3)  The  provision  and  maintenance  of  workshops  and  the  em- 
ployment of  trained  workers ; 

(4)  The  conduct  of  schemes  of  assistance  to  home  workers ; 

(5)  Assistance  for  starting  blind    persons   in  a  profession  or 
business ; 

(6)  The  maintenance  of  Home  Teaching  Societies ; 

(7)  The  establishment  and  maintenance  of  a  local  register  of 
blind  persons ; 

(8)  The    medical  certification  of  blindness; 

(9)  The  provision  of  residential  homes  for  the  aged  and  infirm 
blind; 

(10)  The  provision  of  national  services  for  the  blind; 

(11)  The  domiciliary  assistance  of  necessitous  blind  persons; 

(12)  The  payment  of  contributions  to  voluntary  associations; 

(13)  The    incurring   of  capital    expenditure; 

(14)  The   submission   of   a    statement   of   arrangements    to   the 
Department  of  Health ; 

(15)  The  conditions  to  be  attached  to  arrangements  with  volun- 
tary associations. 
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"  The  first  of  these  services  presents  little  difficulty  and  is  not 
new;  it  appeared,  I  think,  in  all  the  old  schemes.  The  number  of 
children  under  five  years  of  age  is  very  small  and  those  requiring 
special  care  is  still  smaller.  The  school  at  Edinburgh  admits  these 
very  young  children,  and  there  are  at  present  three  in  the  nursery 
school  there.  The  only  point  I  want  to  make  is  that  it  is  a  pity 
that  children  having  commenced  their  conscious  life  there  should 
be  transplanted  when  they  reach  the  age  of  five.  By  that  time 
they  have  come  to  look  upon  the  school  as  home ;  they  are  familiar 
with  their  surroundings ;  they  have  become  attached  to  their 
nurses  and  teachers ;  and  it  is  rather  cruel  to  compel  them  to  begin 
the  whole  process  of  adjustment  to  conditions  all  over  again. 
Also  it  is  not  very  fair  to  those  who  have  tended  them  in  their 
helplessness  and  have  become  fond  of  them. 

"  The  second  item,  maintenance  of  blind  persons  during  train- 
ing, is  very  important.  It  did  not  appear  in  most  of  the  original 
schemes,  and  its  absence  gave  rise  to  a  great  deal  of  trouble  some 
seven  or  eight  years  ago.  The  Blind  Persons  Act,  while  making 
technical  training  obligatory  on  education  authorities,  left  the 
question  of  which  body  was  to  supply  the  necessary  maintenance 
quite  vague.  The  local  authorities  rather  reluctantly  agreed  to 
accept  the  responsibility,  and  having  accepted  it,  they  have,  in 
nearly  all  cases,  acted  ungrudgingly.  It  was  better,  however,  to 
have  the  duty  incorporated  in  the  schemes,  and  this  has  now 
been  done,   or  should  be  done,   if  the  model  scheme  is  followed. 

"  The  provision  dealing  with  employment  is  very  important 
because  the  duty  of  local  authorities  to  give  assistance  to  blind 
persons  in  their  own  homes,  or  elsewhere,  under  an  approved 
scheme  of  assistance  to  home  workers,  is  explicitly  allowed  for. 
In  the  original  schemes  of  ten  years  ago  home  workers  were  not 
mentioned,  and  some  people  were  under  the  impression  that  local 
authorities  had  only  power  to  make  grants  in  respect  of  persons 
employed  in  workshops.  This  was  never  the  case  :  it  was  always 
within  the  power  of  local  authorities  to  assist  home  workers' 
schemes,  but  they  were  never  asked  to  do  so.  There  cannot  be 
this  misunderstanding  any  longer.  Employment  in  a  home 
workers'  scheme  is  placed  in  the  same  category  for  assistance  as 
employment  in  a  workshop.  The  needs  of  the  necessitous  blind 
have  also  to  be  met,  and  local  authorities  must  show  how  they 
intend  to  provide  for  these  needs.  It  is  understood,  and  it  is 
most  gratifying  if  it  be  the  case,  that  nearly  every  authority  has 
undertaken  to  deal  with  the  necessitous  blind  by  means  of  their 
powers  under  the  Blind  Persons  Act  and  not  under  the  Poor  Law. 
But  it  will  not  be  at  all  satisfactory  if  a  small  minority  of  authori- 
ties decide  to  act  under  the  Poor  Law.  It  will  be  manifestly 
unfair  to  the  authorities  who  are  giving  domiciliary  assistance 
under  the  Blind  Persons  Act.     You  would  have  the  anomaly  of  one 
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authority  assisting  all  necessitous  blind  persons  within  their  area 
and  another  authority,  perhaps  adjacent,  declining  to  give  any 
assistance  to  a  person  with  a  parish  of  settlement  elsewhere. 
Pressure  will  have  to  be  brought  to  bear,  and  perhaps  this  Federa- 
tion may  have  some  influence,  to  persuade  all  authorities  to  adopt 
the  same  course.  But  though  it  is  satisfactory  that  the  majority 
of  authorities  are  ready  to  utilise  their  powers  under  the  Blind 
Persons  Act,  we  do  not  know  yet  to  what  extent  they  may  use 
their  powers.  They  may  continue  to  grant  allowances  on  the  old 
Poor  Law  scale  or  they  may,  as  some  arc  already  doing,  exceed 
that  scale.  Again  it  is  very  desirable  that  there  should  be  some 
sort  of  uniformity,  and  it  is  for  the  consideration  of  this  Federation 
whether  it  should  not  press  for  the  general  adoption  of  some  such 
system  as  the  Fife  scheme,  or  that  in  operation  in  the  Dumbarton 
Burghs.  Scotland,  which  prides  itself  on  being  progressive,  has 
not  been  progressive  in  this  matter.  In  England  there  are  over 
sixty  schemes  working  in  which  the  allowances  vary  from  a  meagre 
£i  to  the  more  liberal  sum  of  29/-  or  30/-. 

11  I  have  not  time  to  go  into  all  the  services  outlined  in  the 
model  schemes,  but  I  draw  your  attention  to  these  :  the  assistance 
of  National  Services.  In  the  Public  Assistance  Circular  No.  n, 
three  of  these  are  specified,  viz.,  Printing  of  Embossed  Books,  the 
National  Library  for  the  Blind,  and  the  College  of  Teachers  of  the 
Blind.  I  want  to  refer  to  the  National  Library.  I  do  not  think 
that  there  is  any  single  institution  in  the  country  which  is  more 
worthy  of  support  and  which  would  be  more  missed  if  its  work 
came  to  an  end.  Fortunately,  that  work  is  not  likely  to  come  to 
an  end,  but  it  cannot  be  maintained  and  developed  unless  it 
receives  public  assistance.  We  in  Scotland  take  as  much  advan- 
tage of  it  as  any  part  of  the  British  Isles  but  we  do  not  contribute 
in  proportion.  The  objection  has  been  raised  that  this  is  a 
London  Institution,  but  it  is  not;  it  is  really  a  National  Institu- 
tion, if  National  Institutions  are  to  be  judged  by  the  work  they  do. 
The  other  points  are  Registration  and  the  Medical  Certification 
of  Blind  Persons,  both  of  which  are  now  municipal  duties. 

11  Well,  I  think  that  is  all  I  can  say  about  the  Local  Gov- 
ernment Act,  though  I  have  no  doubt  many  of  you  will  have  a  great 
many  other  things  to  say.  I  have  given  you  suggestions  for 
discussion  and  for  that  I  am  sure  you  will  be  grateful.  We  shall 
know  more  about  the  working  of  the  Act  a  year  hence,  when  all 
the  schemes  have  been  prepared  and  approved.  It  would  be  a 
good  thing  if  all  the  schemes  were  made  public  property.  I  don't 
think  they  can  be  considered  confidential,  and  I  imagine  anyone 
could  obtain  a  copy  of  any  scheme  by  applying  to  the  right  body. 
This  Federation  should  certainly  possess  the  schemes  in  their 
entirety,  and  then  they  can  judge  as  a  whole  how  the  authorities 
profess   what  they  mean  to  do. 
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"  But  though  I  cannot  say  more  about  the  present,  may  I,  in 
conclusion,  give  you  my  forecast  of  the  future?  As  we  grow 
old,  we  do  not  dwell  very  much  on  the  present — it  is  a  very  minute 
point  in  eternity.  We  cast,  as  the  poet  says,  longing,  lingering, 
looks  behind,  and  we  wonder,  very  much  wonder,  what  the 
future  has  in  store.  These  are  my  ideas  of  what  we  are  tending 
to  and  what  I  hope  we  shall  reach. 

"  Let  me  begin  with  the  children.  It  is  a  most  blessed  fact 
that  infantile  blindness  is  decreasing.  There  is  no  need  for  me 
to  give  you  figures  from  the  register — most  of  you  know  them. 
I  am  sure  you  will  feel  this  decrease  in  your  work,  you  who  go  in 
and  out  among  the  blind  and  have  constant  touch  with  them  in 
their  homes ;  you  must  have  noticed  that  you  see  and  hear  of 
fewer  blind  children.  We  in  schools  know  it.  Applications  for 
admission  are  becoming  rare.  I  do  not  need  to  tell  you  the  main 
cause  for  this  decrease  of  infantile  blindness.  It  is  significant  that 
it  is  widespread ;  it  is  as  apparent  in  England  as  in  Scotland,  and 
it  has — unless  we  have  another  war — every  sign  of  being  perman- 
ent. It  is  not  being  too  hopeful  to  believe  that,  in  the  course  of 
a  generation,  a  baby  blind  from  birth  will  be  a  rarity.  There  are 
some  forms  of  blindness  that  do  not  appear  to  be  preventable,  and 
yet,  who  knows  what  science  may  discover?  At  any  rate,  it  is 
quite  obvious  that  there  will  be  no  need  for  further  extension  of 
school  accommodation,  and  that,  in  all  probability,  the  time  will 
come  when  one  school  will  suffice  for  the  needs  of  all  Scotland. 
Which  that  school  is  to  be,  where  it  is  to  be,  how  it  is  to  be 
managed,  whether  locally  or  nationally,  is  not  for  me  to  say.  I 
am  a  firm  believer  in  centralization  for  educational  purposes,  just 
as  I  believe  in  decentralization  of  industries.  I  do  not  approve 
of  small  schools  any  more  than  I  do  of  very  big  schools,  but  if  you 
had  all  the  blind  children  of  Scotland  in  one  school,  it  would  not 
be  a  school  of  unmanageable  size.  This  I  do  know,  that  it  will 
be  a  sin  and  a  shame  and  a  scandal  if,  at  any  time,  an  additional 
residential  school  is  built.  I  am  aware  that  I  am  treading  on  very 
delicate  ground  and  that  I  may  be  suspected  of  partiality,  but 
surely  no  one  will  attribute  at  this  time  of  day  any  personal  self- 
seeking  to  me.  I  hope  most  ardently  that  in  the  future  more  will 
be  done  for  the  education  of  our  blind  children  than  in  the  past. 
It  has  been  the  least  encouraged  and  least  well  supported  of  all 
the  services  for  the  blind,  and  it  is  strange  that  it  should  be  so 
in  Scotland,  where  education  is  supposed  to  be  so  valued. 

"  Ten  years  ago,  when  I  last  attended  a  Conference  on  the 
Blind  in  Dundee,  I  read  a  paper  on  Technical  Training,  and  I 
argued  then  in  favour  of  central  craft  schools.  I  am  as  much  in 
favour  of  such  schools  as  ever,  but  I  think  we  are  further  from 
a  realization  of  that  idea  now  than  we  were  then.  It  is  not  good 
that  technical    training — which   is    a  thing   apart — should   be   so 
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closely  identified  with  commercial  workshops  as  it  is,  but,  unfor- 
tunately, that  system  has  become  stereotyped,  and  it  will  be  very 
difficult  to  depart  from  it.  The  problems  that  I  discussed  then  are 
the  problems  that  are  being  discussed  still.  If  they  had  been 
tackled  sooner  I  think  we  should  have  found  solutions  sooner, 
but  ten  years  ago  it  was  impossible  to  convince  those  in  charge  of 
workshops  that  the  old  apprenticeship  system  had  come  to  an  end 
and  that  technical  training  was  something  new  and  had  to  be 
conducted  on  new  lines.  I  think  that  in  the  future  technical 
training  will  be  more  and  more  reserved  for  blind  persons  who 
can  really  benefit  from  it.  It  is  a  costly  process,  and  those  who 
pay  for  it  have  a  right  to  expect  good  results.  It  must  not  be 
considered  that  simply  because  a  person  is  blind  he  can  necessarily 
claim  training.  There  are  many  blind  persons — it  is  well  we  should 
admit  this  ugly  fact — who  cannot  be  trained  for  anything.  And 
yet  applications  are  continually  being  made — and  I  am  afraid  the 
persons  applying  are  often  encouraged  to  do  so  by  home  teachers — 
by  quite  unsuitable  persons.  As  I  view  the  future,  I  do  not  think 
there  will  be  a  very  great  increase  in  the  number  of  technical 
trainees,  partly  because  the  demand  for  training  is  bound  to 
diminish  and  partly  because  there  will  be  more  care  in  the  selection 
of  applicants  and  a  more  careful  weeding  out  during  the  process 
of  training.  All  this  sounds  rather  harsh,  but  it  is  not  so.  In  the 
interests  of  the  capable  blind  the  greatest  care  must  be  taken  to 
prevent  the  incapable  finding  a  place  in  a  workshop.  It  must  be 
definitely  understood  that  the  workshops  are  for  the  capable  and 
for  them  alone.  Until  this  is  grasped  by  the  blind  themselves  we 
shall  not  get  idleness  and  indifference  exorcised  from  our  training 
centres.  It  is  a  very  unfortunate  fact  that  a  considerable  number 
of  persons  apply  for  training,  not  for  the  sake  of  the  training, 
but  for  the  maintenance  allowance.  Well,  I  don't  think  that  in 
the  future  this  is  going  to  be  tolerated.  I  hope  that  none  of  you 
here  think  that  the  heads  of  training  centres  have  an  easy  task. 
They  are,  indeed,  often  between  the  devil  and  the  deep  sea.  If 
they  report  adversely  on  a  trainee  and  recommend  his  discontin- 
uance they  are  accused  of  inhumanity;  if  they  allow  an  unsatisfact- 
ory trainee  to  continue  and  he  proves  at  the  end  of  his  training 
to  be  unsatisfactory  they  are  accused  of  negligence. 

"  With  regard  to  workshops,  I  think  we  have  nearly  reached 
the  peak  of  their  usefulness.  As  I  read  the  future,  unless  new  in- 
dustries can  be  found,  I  think  they  will  decline.  That  does  not 
necessarily  mean  there  will  be  less  employment,  but  that  there  will 
be  less  manual  employment.  It  has  always  been  considered  as  if 
it  were  true  that  the  natural  outlet  for  the  capacities  of  the  blind  lay 
in  the  use  of  their  hands.  But  it  is  not  true.  A  very  small  number 
of  blind  people  are  really  gifted  as  craftsmen.  They  may  become 
good  craftsmen  by  dint  of  hard  work  and  patient  teaching,  but  it 
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is  not  natural.  If  you  worked  with  blind  children  and  saw  with 
what  difficulty  they  learned  to  dress  themselves,  to  lace  their  boots, 
to  tie  a  knot,  you  would  realize  this.  It  is  generally  supposed 
that  the  blind  have  a  delicate  sense  of  touch ;  they  haven't.  As  a 
matter  of  fact,  the  sense  of  touch  on  the  average  is  rather  less 
sensitive  than  in  seeing  people.  And  yet,  the  blind,  as  a  class, 
are  condemned  to  handwork,  the  occupation  that  is  the  least 
suitable  for  them.  I  think  that  in  the  future  more  will  be  done 
for  the  blind  by  putting  them  into  commercial  life.  Much  more 
in  that  direction  is  done  in  the  United  States  than  in  this  country, 
and  usually  successfully  done.  We  have  not  made  the  experiment 
in  this  country  for  two  reasons  :  (i)  we  have  starved  our  schools, 
and  (2)  there  was  no  provision  for  the  assistance  of  blind  persons 
entering  upon  a  business  career. 

"  Not  that  I  think  our  workshops  will  ever  become  unneces- 
sary. I  am  sure  we  shall  always  need  them,  but  they  must  be  made 
efficient,  and  that  depends  on  the  workers.  Let  me  say  this  to  the 
blind  workers.  When  they  were  agitating  for  state  aid  it  was 
pointed  out  to  them  that  if  they  got  it  there  would  be  an  end  to 
the  old,  kindly,  benevolent  spirit  that  had  distinguished  the  old 
voluntary  bodies.  Well,  they  said,  we  don't  want  your  benevo- 
lence ;  we  want  security  and  better  wages.  They  made  their  choice 
and  I  think  they  chose  wisely.  But  they  cannot  have  it  both  ways, 
and  the  state  and  the  municipalities  who  are  now  finding  most  of 
the  money  are  not  given  to  benevolence.  They  are  not  going  to 
pay  without  work,  and  our  workers,  if  they  wish  to  maintain  the 
standard  wage,  will  have  to  earn  it. 

"  So  far  my  vision  of  the  future  has  been  chiefly  concerned  with 
institutions.  What  do  I  think  of  the  future  of  Outdoor  Societies? 
Well,  I  think  this.  The  time  is  soon  coming — indeed,  it  has  come, 
and  is  overdue — when  all  work  for  the  blind  will  have  to  be  con- 
solidated. I  do  not  mean  that  the  institutions  will  swallow  outdoor 
societies  any  more  than  I  mean  that  outdoor  societies  will  assimi- 
late institutions.  Indeed,  at  the  present  moment,  the  latter 
seems   the   more    likely.  But   it   is   not   a   question   of  the   one 

absorbing  the  other,  but  of  co-operation,  union,  amalgamation, 
There  was  a  time  when  the  work  of  each  was  quite  separate  and 
distinct.  That  is  no  longer  the  case.  Each  is  entrenching  on  the 
work  of  the  other,  and  that  makes  for  bad  administration.  The 
welfare  of  the  blind  is  a  whole  and  should  not  be  divided  between 
bodies  that  have  not  always  been  on  the  best  of  terms  with  each 
other.  That  you  feel  the  need  for  this  consolidation  is  evident 
from  the  fact  that  you  are  here  to-day  as  representatives  of  both 
sides  of  the  work  and  that  there  is  a  Federation  of  Institutions  and 
Societies.  That  this  amalgamation  is  bound  to  come,  in  the 
interests  of  sound  administration,  I  have  no  doubt.  It  may  entail 
some  sacrifices,  though  I  don't  see  why  it  should;  but  even  if  it 
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does,  surely  these  sacrifices  will  be  cheerfully  made  if  they  are  to 
result   in  the  work  being  better  done. 

"  I  have  only  one  thing-  more  to  say.  You  may  ask  if  I  see 
any  place  in  my  vision  for  what  I  may  call  the  Scottish  Advisory 
Committee's  scheme  of  a  compensation  grant  for  blindness.  Of 
course  I  do,  though  not  in  the  foreground  of  the  future.  It  will 
come  because  it  is  right  and  sane,  but  you  will  have  to  work  for  it 
and  convince  many  people.  That  it  would  be  in  the  long  run  an 
economy  I  have  no  doubt.  It  would  enable  a  great  many  blind 
to  become  absolutely  independent  of  what  is  very  irksome — I  mean 
supervision.  It  would  enable  blind  people  to  engage  on  work 
suited  to  their  natural  capacities;  it  would  enable  them  to  use 
their  inventive  powers  and  their  powers  of  initiative.  I  am  aware 
of  the  arguments  against  such  a  scheme — the  arguments  of  ben- 
evolent people,  who  think  it  would  lead  to  pauperising  the  blind, 
and  the  arguments  of  the  administrators  of  our  public  services, 
who  enquire  why  the  blind  should  have  such  exceptional  treatment. 
Both  sets  of  arguments  are  easily  answered,  but  I  do  not  propose 
to  do  so  to-day.  I  will  only  say  this,  that  well-intentioned  people 
are  unwittingly  making  it  more  difficult  to  obtain  for  the  blind  this 
great  boon.  It  is  often  pointed  out  that  more  is  being  done  for  the 
blind  than  for  the  deaf,  the  crippled,  and  other  classes  who  suffer 
from  a  deprivation,  and  this  is  true.  More  is  being  done,  but 
much  of  it  is  of  little  lasting  or  fundamental  benefit.  Free  wire- 
less licences,  free  wireless  sets,  and  such  like  things  are  only 
standing  in  the  way  of  much  greater  progress.  Our  object  should 
be  to  put  the  blind  in  such  a  position  that  they  will  be  independent 
of  doles  of  this  kind,  and,  taking  a  long  view,  I  see  that  that 
position  will  be  reached  in  the  future,  though,  in  all  probability, 
many  of  us  will  not  live  to  see  it. 

11  When  I  was  asked  to  prepare  this  paper  I  was  told  that  it 
would  not  be  regarded  as  a  fault  if  I  made  it  a  little  controversial. 
I  am  not  fond  of  controversy,  and  I  do  not  say  things  merely  to 
provoke  discussion.  I  want  you  to  accept  this  paper  as  an  ex- 
pression of  my  convictions." 


NATURE    STUDY    WITH    SMALL    BLIND    CHILDREN. 

By  Constance  M.  Bayliss    (Gorlcston). 

"  Hast  thou  loved  the  wood-rose  and  left  it  on  its  stalk?  " 

To  a  blind  child,  as  to  a  normal  one,  living  phenomena  supply 
a  constant  fund  of  interest  and  pleasure,  and  there  is  probably 
no  study  which  can  add  more  to  the  richness  and  real  value  of 
life  than  a  study  of  nature.     This  very  desirable  love  of  nature, 
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to  be  really  effective,  must  be  awakened  early,  so  must  be  an 
object  of  consideration  as  soon  as  our  pupil  arrives  at  school. 

The  teaching  of  the  subject  to  young  blind  children  will  really 
resolve  itself  into  an  awakening  of  curiosity  and  interest,  so  that 
more  advanced  deductions  may  be  made  later.  As  in  all  other 
forms  of  teaching,  the  children  must  take  an  active  share  in  the 
work,  especially  as  occupation  will  give  them  many  opportunities 
of  asking  questions,  and  certainly  engender  living  interest  in  the 
subject.  Though  the  blind  child  may  live  in  a  world  of  his  own, 
the  method  of  approach  in  the  teaching  of  nature  study  will  de- 
pend on  the  situation  of  the  school. 

As  often  as  convenient,  the  children  will  be  taken  out  to  study 
the  phenomenon  in  its  natural  surroundings,  especially  noting 
seasonal  changes  and  treatment  of  gardens.  Where  this  is  not 
possible  a  succession  of  growing  plants  may  be  cultivated  in  the 
class-room.  Many  of  the  larger  seeds  can  be  grown  in  jars,  to  be 
removed  periodically  for  examination,  while  such  things  as  carrot- 
tops  and  sprouting  potatoes  elicit  untold  interest  and  curiosity. 
Twigs  and  flowers  will,  of  course,  be  found  in  the  class-room,  with 
berries,  fruits  and  nuts  in  their  due  seasons.  Indoors  a  trough 
filled  with  sand  will  give  facility  for  experiment  with  land  and 
soil  formations,  while  out-of-doors  a  sand-pit  in  the  corner  of 
the  field  or  playground,  will  further  assist.  If  one  is  so  fortunate 
as  to  live  near  the  sea,  collection  of  shells  holds  attraction  for 
some  children.  A  large  bath  or  trough  filled  with  water  will  give 
opportunity  for  sailing  vessels  made  by  the  children. 

One  frequently  wonders  why  odd  corners  of  playgrounds  are 
not  made  more  use  of  as  sites  for  small  gardens,  to  be  cultivated 
by  the  scholars.  A  few  loads  of  soil  (where,  of  course,  no  other 
facilities  exist)  would  add  much  to  the  interest  of  our  subject, 
and  could  be  made  an  effective  means  of  beautifying  an  otherwise 
sordid  area.  Here,  simple  seasonal  operations  might  be  carried 
out  and  the  blind  child  brought  into  touch  with  reality. 

Of  course,  no  opportunities  will  be  lost  of  allowing  the  child 
to  handle  the  specimens — observe  his  growing  excitement  as  he 
struggles  to  extricate  the  chestnut  from  its  prickly  shell,  and  with 
what  satisfaction  he  devours  the  nut !  And  here  another  aspect 
of  our  work  must  not  be  lost  sight  of,  viz.,  handwork.  The 
writer  has  found  her  children  very  interested  in  the  tools  used  in 
gardening,  for  example,  and  excellent  models  have  been  made  in 
plasticine.  In  an  experimental  way  the  child  will  learn  something 
of,  size,  form  and  proportion. 

The  question  of  keeping  pets  bristles  with  difficulties.,  in  either 
a  day  or  residential  school,  but  there  is  little  doubt  that  teach- 
ing the  small  child  how  to  treat  the  kitten,  how  to  look  after  his 
pet  animals,  will  lead  him  to  a  new  knowledge  of  his  own  powers, 
and   teach    him   consideration    and    love    of   the   dumb   creatures. 
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When  one  sees  the  lack  of  care  (and,  indeed,  excess  of  it)  fre- 
quently extended  towards  animals  by  adults,  one  realizes  that 
there  is  much  need  for  training-  in  the  care  of  pets.  If  satisfactory 
treatment  cannot  be  given  to  pets  (though,  here,  possibly  we 
admit  our  own  inability  or  inertia)  it  is  perhaps  better  to  do  with- 
out them.  At  present  the  only  pet  we  have  is  a  gold-fish — and  a 
long-suffering  one,  for  he  permits  the  blind  to  handle  him  without 
ceremony.  Certain  it  is  that  no  study  of  nature  can  be  complete 
without  some  aspect  of  the  treatment  of  living  creatures  being 
dealt  with.  The  writer  has  made  much  use  of  the  Kingsway 
Book  of  Nature  Stories.  A  study  of  birds  will  be  found  of 
interest,  especially  if  a  feeding  table  can  be  arranged  near  the 
class-room. 

Generally  speaking,  the  younger  children  are  more  interested 
in  animals  and  birds  than  they  are  in  flowers  and  trees. 

For  children  with  some  sight  a  large  size  frieze  of  assorted 
animals  and  birds  is  a  great  source  of  pleasure,  and  trains  the 
artistic  sense,  a  feature  which  must  on  no  account  be  neglected, 
even  in  the  teaching  of  blind  children. 

Even  at  this  early  stage,  the  blind  child  will  be  able  to  keep  his 
simple  notes  and  calendars,  and  his  small  treasure  book,  thus 
collected  bit  by  bit,  is  precious  to  himself. 

Finally,  it  should  be  noted  that  all  formal  lessons  are  out  of 
place,  the  minimum  amount  of  information  being  supplied  by  the 
teacher,  whose  place  should  be  one  of  guide  and  sympathetic 
listener;  play  and  incidental  discovery  and  wonder  being  the 
essence  of  the  teaching. 


[From  The  Teachers'  Forum,  September,   1931.] 

GAMES  AS  A  REGULAR  PART  OF  THE  EQUIPMENT 
OF  THE  CLASSROOM. 

By  Agnes  Burke. 

Every  teacher  of  young  children  is  fully  aware  of  the  helpful 
and  necessary  place  which  games  hold  in  the  classroom  equipment. 
The  spirit  of  play,  that  feeling  of  doing  something  "  for  fun," 
quickens  interest,  sharpens  the  wits,  develops  comradeship,  and 
stimulates  a  happy,  friendly  attitude  toward  accomplishment  of 
tasks.  This  cheerful,  friendly  attitude  in  childhood,  if  caught 
and  retained,  is  one  of  the  determining  factors  of  success.  It  is 
invaluable    in   measuring   personality. 

The  mature  person  who  reflects  beauty  and  strength  of  life 
advances  to  meet  the  adventures  of  each  day  with  the  same  gleeful 
readiness  with  which  a  normal,  healthy  child  approaches  his  daily 
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adventures.  To  feel  the  "  fun  "  of  solving  problems  and  of 
achieving-  or  accomplishing  certain  tasks  provides  a  powerful  im- 
petus toward  success.  The  introduction  of  games  into  the  class- 
room does  not  need  to  mean  that  we  will  say  farewell  to  definite 
work  and  certain  drill.  Games  should  be  devised  or  adopted  in 
order  to  give  fresh  life  and  new  interest  to  work  and  drill,  thus 
preventing  the  deadly  effect  of  hum-drum  monotony  on  the  child's 
spirit,  not  to  mention  the  danger  of  apathy  on  the  part  of  the 
teacher. 

Games  may  be  classified  under  two  general  headings  :  first, 
those  which  develop  and  stimulate  mental  perception;  second, 
those  which  develop  and  stimulate  physical  perception. 

Games  which  develop  mental  perception  may  be  tabulated  under 
each  respective  subject  in  the  course  of  study.  Games  which  de- 
velop physical  perception  may  be  tabulated  under  each  respective 
sense. 

The  following  list  of  games  has  been  chosen  from  a  number 
which  are  favourites  with  the  children.  These  games  may  be 
changed  and  adapted  for  use  with  other  than  primary  children. 

Games   used  in  the  Primary  Department. 
First,   those  which   develop  and  stimulate  mental  perception  : 

Reading. 

i. — Low  Bridge.  For  light  touch,  quick  recognition.  Single 
words,  phonograms,  or  short  words,  written  on  separate  cards, 
are  passed,  one  at  a  time,  quickly  beneath  the  fingers  of  the  child, 
whose  hand  is  in  the  position  of  readiness.  The  card  is  the  boat, 
the  hand  is  the  bridge,  while  the  child  above  his  own  bridge  tries 
to  recognize  what  is  in  the  boat  as  it  passes  lightly  and  quickly  on 
its  way.  The  child  whispers  what  he  thinks  it  is  to  the  one  who 
moves  the  boat  along.  After  everyone  has  seen  the  card,  those 
who  are  incorrect  are  each  given  a  similar  card,  so  that  next  time 
they  will  recognize  it  quickly.  The  one  having  no  cards  or  the 
fewest  cards  at  the  end  has  won  the  game. 

2. — Acting.  Single  words,  as  hop,  bend,  rap,  or  short  sen- 
tences containing  directions  for  action,  as  "  Go  to  the  door," 
"  Pass  a  book,"  are  written  on  separate  slips.  Each  child  draws 
one.  The  first  one  ready  to  perform  his  action  does  so  in  silence. 
The  one  who  says  what  the  actor  has  done  may  then  perform  his 
stunt.  Whoever  collects  the  most  slips  or  cards  has  performed  the 
most  actions,   and  wins  the  game. 

3. — Making  Collections  of  Words  pertaining  to  the  same  sub- 
ject. Subjects  such  as  foods,  clothing,  things  in  the  room,  or 
things  used  at  the  table,  are  employed.  An  equal  number  of  cards 
for  each  set  of  words  may  be  passed  out.  If  four  sets  of  words  are 
used,  four  or  eight  children  play.  Each  one,  if  four  play,  or 

each  couple,  if  eight  play,  selects  the  words  belonging  to  his  set 
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from  the  words  passed  out.  The  words  not  belonging  to  his  set 
are  passed  on  to  the  player  at  the  right  around  the  table.  Which- 
ever one,  or  couple,  completes  his  set  first,  wins. 

This  may  be  played  orally  when  the  children  are  learning  lo 
read.  The  teacher  may  divide  the  children  into  groups  and  then 
call  off  the  words.  The  child  recognizing  a  word  as  belonging 
to  the  set  which  he  is  collecting  raises  his  hand  before  another 
making  the  same  collection  can  raise  his  hand. 

4. — Labelling  things  in  the  room.  A  card  bearing  the  name  of 
something  in  the  room  is  passed  to  each  child.  When  he  has 
correctly  placed  it  on  the  object  to  which  it  refers  he  is  given 
another  card.  The  one  who  labels  the  greatest  number  of  articles 
in  a  given  length  of  time  wins.  Sometimes  the  labels  are  just  for 
the  animal  models.  This  game  not  only  helps  the  children  to  learn 
to  read,  but  it  also  helps  them  to  learn  every  part  of  the  school- 
room,   and  where  all   equipment  is  kept. 

5. — Word  Lotto.  This  is  played  by  matching  the  words  called 
out  by  the  teacher  with  the  same  words  on  one's  card.  The  first 
to  fill  his  card  wins. 

The  children  have  several  variations  of  this  game.  One  set 
of  four  cards  contains  48  words,  12  words  on  each  card.  One  set 
has  the  names  of  birds,  animals,  insects,  and  the  places  in  which 
they  live.  Each  card  has  the  names  of  three  birds,  three  animals, 
three  insects,  and  three  places  to  live. 

Another  set  has  12  words  for  each  of  4  stores — dry  goods, 
grocery,  hardware  and  bakery — the  names  of  three  articles  sold 
in  each  store  being  on  each  card.  Still  another  set  has  fruit, 
flowers,  trees,  and  such  outdoor  things  as  stars,  moon,  cloud  and 
rain. 

6. — Sentence  Completion  Game.  Sentences,  each  of  which 
lacks  a  word  or  a  phrase,  are  written  on  cards.  On  separate  small 
slips  are  to  be  found  the  words  or  phrases  which  belong  to  these 
blank  spaces.  The  child  who  correctly  fills  the  spaces  in  his 
sentence  cards  in  the  shortest  time  wins  the  game.  If  slits  are  cut 
in  the  sentence  cards  the  words  or  phrases  may  be  slipped  into 
them.      This  holds  them  firmly. 

Spelling. 

1. — My  Ship  Came  Over  Loaded  With — .  This  game  is  so 
well-known,  it  does  not  need  explaining. 

2. — Rhyming.  Child  chooses  a  word,  as  Hook.  Then  he 
says,  "  My  word  rhymes  with  hook.  What  am  I  thinking  of?" 
The  child  who  guesses  correctly  may  continue. 

These  two  games  are  very  helpful  in  teaching  the  children  to 
hear  and  to  imitate  sounds  correctly.  Poor  enunciation  and  substi- 
tution of  one  sound  for  another  are  more  often  results  of  indiffer- 
ence than  of  physical  inability. 
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3. — Building.  Each  child  has  his  building  box  with  his  name 
on  the  cover.  This  contains  letters  and  phonograms  with  which 
to  build  words.  Sometimes  the  game  is  to  build  as  many  words 
as  possible  which  belongs  to  one  family.  Sometimes  it  is  to  build 
as  many  words  as  possible  which  belong  to  different  families.  That 
individual  or  group  wins  who  gains  a  certain  number  in  a  given 
time. 

4. — Peddler.  A  card  containing  the  name  of  something,  as 
a  bird,  an  apple,  a  tree,  clothing,  etc.,  is  drawn  by  each  child. 
The  first  one  able  to  read  his  word  may  take  it  to  another  child. 
He  raps  at  the  child's  house  and  says,  "  I  am  a  peddler.  May  I 
come  in?"  The  child  who  is  seated  asks,  "  What  are  you 
peddling-?"  The  peddler  then  says  what  it  is  he  is  peddling, 
with  the  further  remark  that  if  his  word  is  spelled  correctly,  the 
speller  may  continue  the  game  by  peddling  whatever  is  on  his  card. 

5. — Spelling  Stories.  Short  stories  are  told  with  frequent 
words  being  spelled  instead  of  being  pronounced.      The  story  may 

begin,   "  When  I  went  to  market,   I  bought  some  "  etc. 

Or  a  child  may  ask,  "  Did  you  pass  these  things  when  you  took  a 
walk  the  other  day?"  Children  may  be  divided  into  two  sides, 
the  leader  of  one  side  beginning  the  story.  The  first  spelled  word 
must  be  pronounced  by  the  leader  of  the  opposite  side.  If 
correctly  said,  he  continues  the  story.  If  incorrectly  said,  he 
goes  to  his  seat.  The  side  which  has  the  most  children  standing 
at  the  end  of  the  story,  wins  the  game. 

6. — Dot  Spelling.  Spelling  short  words  by  the  numbers  of 
the  dots  in  the  cell,  as  1  2,  (c);  1,  (a) ;  3  5  2  4,  (t).  The  first  one 
to  speak  the  word  correctly  goes  on  with  his  word. 

Numbers. 

1. — Who  is  wanted?  Each  child  is  given  a  number,  either 
written  or  merely  orally.  One  child  leaves  the  room,  while  a 
second  child  stands  inside  the  door.  The  child  outside  raps  a 
number  on  the  door.  The  child  inside  asks,  '*  Who  is  wanted?" 
Whatever  child  holds  the  number  which  has  been  rapped,   says, 

"  It  is  I,  number ."      If  correctly  answered,  the  child  outside 

the  door  takes  his  seat.  The  one  on  the  inside  goes  out,  and 
the  one  who  answered  then  stands  at  the  door  to  ask  the  question. 

2. — Hickory,  Dickory,  Dock.  Use  Mother  Goose  rhyme.  A 
clock  face  with  sufficient  space  to  have  the  numbers  around  the 
edge  is  used.  The  child  repeats  the  verse  and  at  the  last  word 
puts  finger  on  nearest  number.  If  he  is  able  to  read  the  number 
he  may  choose  the  next  child  to  say  the  verse.  He  must  continue 
until  he  is  able  to  read  a  number.  (Simply  to  learn  numbers  to 
twelve.) 

3. — The  Earl  of  Coventry.  (To  learn  the  numbers  to  24.) 
The  numbers  from  1  to  24  are  written  on  separate  cards.      Four 
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sets  are  made.  Cards  are  dealt  so  that  each  child  has  an  equal 
number.  After  the  first  player  begins  the  game,  the  play  moves 
to  the  right  around  the  table.  The  first  child  to  find  a  number  i, 
says,  "  Here  is  a  very  good  i."  The  next  player  to  the  right  to 
find  a  number  i,  says,  "  Here  is  a  i  as  good  as  he."  The  next  to 
find  number  i  says  "  Here  is  the  best  of  all  the  three."  The 
fourth  player  to  have  a  number  i,  says,  "  Here  is  the  Earl  of 
Coventry."  The  book  of  four  cards  is  then  his.  He  may  continue 
the  game  with  any  number  he  wishes  to  use.  Whoever  has  the 
most  books,  wins. 

4. — Climbing  the  Ladder.  For  rapid  oral  work.  When  a 
player  slips  on  his  rung  (answer),  another  may  call  the  correct 
answer  and  continue. 

5. — Peddler.  Addition,  subtraction,  and  multiplication  com- 
binations are  written  on  cards.  One  side  has  the  answer  after  the 
equals  sign,  while  the  opposite  has  not.  Each  child  draws  a 
card.  The  procedure  is  the  same  as  with  the  spelling  class,  but, 
instead  of  spelling  the  answer  to  the  card,  the  answer  to  the 
problem  is  merely  stated. 

Language. 

1. — Completing  Verses.  Couplets  with  the  final  word  omitted 
are  written  on  slips  and  read  by  pupil  or  teacher.  If  read  by  the 
teacher,  the  one  who  first  fills  in  the  proper  word  is  given  the  slip. 
The  one  having  the  greatest  number  of  slips,  wins. 

This  may  be  varied  by  having  the  children  write  the  words 
which  belong  in  the  space.  After  five  or  ten  have  been  read,  who- 
ever has  the  greatest  number  of  answers  correctly  written,  wins. 

2. — Riddles.      Riddles  may  be  used  in  practically  the  same  way. 

3. — Fruit  Basket.  I  believe  everyone  knows  the  procedure  for 
this  game.      It  is  used  to  develop  ability  to  improvise  a  story. 

4. — May  I  come  in  out  of  the  Storm?  A  child  leaves  the 
room.  While  he  is  out  the  others  decide  what  he  shall  be  turned 
into,  as  a  bear,  an  elephant,  etc.  When  the  discussion  of  the 
animal  in  question  is  finished,  someone  tells  the  child  outside  that 
all  is  ready.  He  asks,  "  May  I  come  in  out  of  the  storm?"  The 
others  answer,  "  Yes,  if  you  will  tell  us  your  name."  The  child 
at  the  door  says,  "  I  do  not  know  my  name,  but  I  can  guess  it." 
He  then  asks  questions,  as  "  Where  do  I  live?"  "  What  do  I 
eat?"  etc.  From  the  answers,  he  is  able  to  discover  his  identity. 
He  then  chooses  another  child  to  leave  the  room. 

5. — Little  Travellers.  A  group  of  children  leave  the  room. 
While  out  they  select  some  action  to  perform  on  their  return. 
When  they  enter  the  room,  the  children  in  the  room  say,  "  Wel- 
come, little  travellers,  welcome,  welcome  home.  Tell  us,  little 
travellers,  from  what  land  you've  come."  The  group  then  say, 
"  We  have  come  from  (perform  action  in  place  of  words)  land, 
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where  all  the  people  (perform  action  again)."  Repeat.  The 
one  who  discovers  what  they  are  doing  may  choose  a  group  to 
leave  the  room  with  him.  Sometimes  the  children  choose  jump- 
ing, or  walking  on  tip-toes,  as  well  as  occupational  actions.  The 
ability  to  dramatize  is  very  important  for  blind  children. 

Second,  games  which  develop  and  stimulate  physical  perception  : 

Hearing. 

i. — Whispering  on  the  Mountain.  A  child  is  chosen  to  climb 
the  mountain.  From  his  lofty  height  and  great  distance  he  calls 
or  shouts  the  name  of  a  companion  to  join  him.  Because  of  the 
distance,  his  voice  is  heard  only  as  a  whisper.  Sometimes  direc- 
tions, as  to  how  the  companion  is  to  come  are  whispered  also,  as 
"  Hop." 

2. — The  Pencil  Game.  A  child  leaves  the  room.  Another 
gives  a  pencil  to  someone  and  then  tells  the  one  outside  to  return. 
From  a  good  central  position,  the  one  who  has  returned  asks, 
11  Who  has  the  pencil?"  The  one  who  has  the  pencil  says,  "  1 
have  the  pencil."  At  the  same  time  the  others  in  a  chorus  say, 
11  I  have  not  the  pencil."  Three  chances  are  given  to  find  the 
one  who  holds  the  pencil. 

3. — Jenkins.  A  child  is  chosen  to  listen.  While  his  back  is 
turned  toward  the  others,  who  are  sitting  around  a  table,  they 
are  passing  a  penny.  Then  the  child  turns  toward  the  others, 
saying,  "  Jenkins  says,  hands  up."  The  children  all  hold  thei** 
fists  straight  up.  The  child  says,  "  Jenkins  says,  hands  down." 
.The  hands  are  brought  down  with  palms  flat  on  the  table.  Three 
chances  are  given  for  the  child  to  discover  where  the  penny  is. 

4 — Changing  chairs.  One  is  chosen  to  stand  with  his  back  to 
the  others  while  everyone  changes  to  other  chairs  very  quietly. 
The  one  standing  aside  then  raps  at  a  chair  and  asks,  "  Who 
lives  in  this  house?  "  The  child  in  the  chair  answers  in  a  voice 
changed  as  much  as  possible,  "  It  is  I."  Three  chances  are  given 
to  the  child  to  discover  who  is  in  the  chair.  There  are  a  number 
of  variations  to  this  game.  If  the  children  call  it  Farmer,  they 
ask  what  farmer  lives  in  the  house.  After  discovering  who  it  is, 
they  then  ask  what  sort  of  animals  he  keeps.  The  farmer  gives 
an  imitation  of  some  animal. 

Touch. 

1  1 — Recognition  of  Museum  Models  and  of  Ordinary  Objects. 
Recognition  of  materials,  cloth,  iron,  wood,  etc. 

2 — Puzzles.     Cut  geometric  design  in  three  or  four  pieces  or 

more,    and  allow  a  certain  time  for  putting  the  figure  together. 

When  the  children  can  see,  picture  puzzles  are  helpful.  Some  of 
the  wire  puzzles  are  good  for  all  the  children. 
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Smell  and  Taste. 

1 — Recognition  of  certain  foods  and  flavours  by  both  smell  and 
taste.     Recognition  of  flowers  by  smell. 

2 — Hidden  Treasure.  Hide  an  apple,  an  orange,  a  lemon,  or 
a  small  package  of  coffee.  The  child  who  first  finds  it  may  then 
be  the  one  to  hide  it. 

When  a  class  is  concentrated  on  a  project,  many  games  may  be 
devised  which  will  emphasize  some  special  phase  of  the  subject. 
Projects  are  one  of  the  most  interesting  and  satisfying  means  of 
arranging  subject  matter. 

Rhythmic  games  have  not  been  mentioned  because  they  are 
given  to  the  children  either  in  their  music  classes  or  in  their  gym- 
nasium classes.  Some  fingei -plays  and  a  few  circle  games  are  all 
we  use  in  the  primary  classroom. 

A  number  of  excellent  games  and  worth-while  projects  have 
been,  and  are  being,  enjoyed  by  the  children  in  the  intermediate 
and  junior  high  school  groups.  I  have  listed  only  the  games  which 
are  the  special  favourites  of  the  primary  children. 

The  capacity  for  play  and  the  ability  to  take  a  joke  distinguishes 
the  civilised  human  from  the  barbarian  (conventionally  civilised 
though  he  may  appear).  The  civilised  human  is  free  in  thought 
and  action.  The  barbarian  is  bound  by  his  fears.  He  cannot  or 
will  not  let  go  of  them  long  enough   to  play. 

These  books  have  been  very  helpful  in  suggesting  games,  or 
in  supplying  them  : — 

Merry,  Frieda  K.  :  "  Suggestions  for  Motivating  Primary 
Braille  Reading." 

Maxfield,  Kathryn  E.  :  "  The  Blind  Child  and  His  Reading." 

Froebel  :  "  Sense  Training." 

Gesell,  Arnold  :   M  The  Normal  Child  and  Primary  Education. 


SPELLING. 

[The  following  memorandum  on  spelling  has  been  prepared  by 
Mr.  R.  C.  Phillips  for  the  use  of  his  staff  and  is  published  in 
the  hope  that  it  may  be  of  service  to  others.] 

Children  without  sight  are,  by  reason  of  their  handicap, 
naturally  poor  spellers.  Having  to  rely  entirely  upon  sound  even 
the  simplest  words  present  enormous  difficulties.  Long  and  com- 
plex words  seem  to  be  more  easily  remembered  than  the  shorter 
ones  of  everyday  use.  Perhaps  it  is  because  it  is  assumed  by  the 
teacher  that  such  words  are  mastered  in  early  years  and  may  be 
ignored.  The  following  list,  compiled  from  mistakes  met  with  in 
my  own  experience  consists  of  about  a  hundred  very  important 
small  words  that  occur  in  everyday  speech  and  writing.  These 
words  should  be  learnt  and  relearnt,  revised  and  revised,  through- 
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out  the  whole  school  life  of  the  child,  until  they  become  part  of  him. 
It  is  not  surprising  that  the  simple  word  "  TO  "  is  most  frequently 
misspelled.  Only  by  constant  repetition  will  its  correct  use  be 
finally  mastered.  Please  keep  this  list  for  reference  and  use 
frequently.  Any  other  words  which  you  may  have  noted  as  pre- 
senting difficulty  I  shall  be  glad  to  add. 


any 

going 

nobody 

same 

three 

again 

great 

no 

such 

until 

anything 

him 

new 

sure 

under 

all  right 

has 

neither 

since 

very 

about 

had 

never 

so 

which 

against 

his 

now 

say 

were 

as 

half 

next 

this 

was 

almost 

itself 

other 

that 

when 

although 

its 

ought 

these 

with 

also 

it's 

out 

those 

why 

ask 

is 

one 

though 

whole 

after 

into 

our 

to 

would 

be 

instead 

only 

too 

what 

by 

just 

paid 

two 

we 

been 

know 

quite 

there 

whose 

before 

last 

really 

their 

who 

could 

like 

right 

theirs 

whom 

did 

might 

should 

true 

while 

down 

mean 

some 

thing 

yet 

either 

meant 

said 

through 

your 

for 

must 

seemed 

told 

year 

full 

nothing 

school 

to-day 

15th  September 

>   I93I- 

[The  following  paper  completes  our  record  of  information  gathered 
at   the   American   Conference.  In    the   July    issue  of   The 

Teacher  of  the  Blind  we  published  a  paper  by  Mr.  Starling 
read  before  the  Midland  Counties  Association  for  the  Blind. 
In  this,  Mr.  Starling  touched  upon  one  or  two  matters,  such 
as  stand  concessions,  which  appear  again  in  the  present  paper ; 
but  his  treatment  of  them  at  Oxford  was,  of  necessity,  far 
more  cursory  than  the  subject  deserved.  In  the  present  paper, 
we  have  a  full  account  of  his  observations  in  America  in  every 
branch  of  the  work.] 

THE  BLIND  IN  AMERICA. 

By  S.  W.  Starling. 

At  the  World  Conference  on  Work  for  the  Blind  recently  held 
in  U.S.A.,  the  question  of  employment  formed  an  important  part 
of  the  programme.  A  number  of  papers  relating  to  the  subject 
were  submitted,  and  many  of  the  delegates  of  the  35  nations 
present   took    part   in   the   discussion.       We   were   told   that   in 
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America  and  Italy  the  opinion  held  was  that,  as  far  as  possible, 
employment  for  the  blind  should  be  found  in  ordinary  industries, 
that  is  to  say,  that  all  blind  pupils  on  completion  of  their  schooling 
should  enter  the  open  market  for  employment  in  the  same  way  as 
ordinary  seeing-  individuals.  Experience  in  America  justified  this 
opinion.  Unfortunately,  there  are  no  statistics  available  to  show 
how  many  blind  people  there  are  employed  in  ordinary  industries, 
although  I  was  able  to  obtain  information  concerning  what  has 
been  done  in  this  direction  in  Pittsburgh.  Their  25  former  pupils 
of  the  Western  Pennsylvania  School  had  been  placed  in  industry, 
or  assisted  in  setting  themselves  up  in  independent  enterprises, 
and  the  yearly  earnings  are  stated  as  30,000  dollars,  or  an  average 
of  ^240  per  worker  per  annum. 

The  circumstances  governing  the  employment  of  the  blind  in 
ordinary  industries  in  Germany  are  familiar  to  most  of  us;  post- 
war legislation  stipulated  that  a  small  percentage  of  the  workers 
employed  in  factories  in  Germany  should  be  war-disabled  men. 
"This,  therefore,  insured  places  for  a  large  number  of  the  War 
Blind.  An  interesting  film  has  been  produced  showing  the 
mechanical  processes  in  which  these  blind  workers  are  engaged 
in  the  Siemen  Schuckert  Wrorks.  No  provision  is  made  for  the 
Civilian  Blind  in  the  legislative  measure  I  have  just  referred  to. 
In  Italy,  the  question  of  Government  action  in  the  matter  of  the 
employment  of  the  blind  in  ordinary  industries  has  been  considered 
and  generally  approved,  but,  owing  to  the  trade  depression, 
employment  is  being  provided  in  special  Workshops  for  the  Blind. 

To  prevent  these  workshops  being  oppressed  by  commercial 
and  economic  cares,  the  head  of  the  Government  has  guaranteed 
to  them  not  only  the  cost  of  their  establishment  by  a  special  con- 
cession that  does  not  wait  upon  the  National  Budget,  but  also  the 
sale  of  their  manufactured  goods  by  means  of  the  partial  assign- 
ment of  Government  orders  for  supplies.  Thus  Italy  regards 
the  problem  of  work  for  the  blind  as  on  the  high  road  to  successful 
solution. 

Work  in  Ordinary  Industries. 

The  argument  in  favour  of  employing  the  blind  on  mechanical 
processes  was  strongly  urged  at  the  Conference,  because  modern 
machines  are  far  less  dangerous  than  the  old  type  were,  are  easy 
to  operate,  and  less  mechanical  skill  and  effort  are  required  by  the 
operator.  Included  in  the  factory  operations  performed  by  blind 
men  and  women  (both  total  and  partial)  are  processes  in  the 
following  industries  : — 

Automobile   industries,  Textile  and  Clothing  industries, 

Other   Metal   industries,        Paper  industries, 
Electrical  industries,  Candy  industries, 

Wood  industries,  Other  food  industries, 

Tobacco  industries,  Miscellaneous, 
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In  England  little  or  nothing  has  been  done  in  the  direction 
of  placing  our  blind  people  in  sighted  factories.  There  are  one  or 
two  exceptions,  such  as  the  team  of  girls  now  working  in  Cad- 
bury' s  Chocolate  Factory  on  a  labelling  machine,  whose  efficiency 
as  compared  with  sighted  girls  is  80%.  In  trying  to  place  blind 
people  in  ordinary  industries  our  American  friends  laid  stress  on 
the  fact  that  the  blind  worker  is  neither  a  super-worker  nor  a  dead- 
weight, and  that  he  should  be  given  a  job  in  which  blindness  is 
no  handicap,  and  a  task  which  a  blind  person  possessing  proper 
qualifications  can  perform  equally  with  the  average  sighted 
worker  and  without  special  arrangements.  Due  to  careful  place- 
ment methods^  coupled  with  the  natural  caution  of  the  blind 
worker,  experience  in  America  has  proved  that  the  blind  man 
suffers  fewer  accidents  than  his  average  sighted  fellow  in  the 
same  type  of  industry ;  this  is  a  strong  argument  against  the 
employer's  excuse  of  fear  of  accidents. 

What  can  be  done  in  Industries  by  the  Blind. 

This  depends  on  the  kind  and  size  of  the  industry,  and  the 
types  of  blind  people  to  be  placed.  Bearing  in  mind  that  we  have 
only  very  ordinary  ability,  coupled  with  blindness,  an  attempt 
should  be  made  to  find  those  jobs  which  can  be  performed  by  any 
ordinary  blind  person  with  average  ability  and  with  normal  energy 
and  determination.  This  plan  of  placing  blind  people  in  ordinary 
industries  has  in  America,  in  the  past,  met  with  a  reasonable 
amount  of  success,  but  as  trade  depression  has  become  more  acute, 
fewer   openings   have    been    available    for    them. 

■Stand  Concessions. 

An  alternative  is  to  employ  as  many  as  are  imbued  with  busi- 
ness acumen  in  Stand  Concessions.  These  can  be  divided  into 
Street  and  Inside  Stands.  The  Street  Stand  ranges  from  a  corner 
site,  usually  assigned  by  a  newspaper  company,  to  the  booth  or 
kiosk  type,  which  includes  newspapers,  magazines,  tobacco, 
candy,  etc.  Inside  Concession  Stands  are  placed  in  public  admini- 
strative buildings,  hospitals  and  industrial  establishments,  and 
include,  as  well  as  newspapers  and  tobacco,  confectionery,  sta- 
tionery, toys,  etc.  Those  situated  in  industrial  establishments 
also  include  a  lunch  counter.  In  New  York  there  are  about  200 
Street  Stands  operated  by  blind  dealers.  The  earnings  from  News 
Stands  are  estimated  to  be,  in  good  business  districts  in  large 
cities,  from  the  equivalent  of  ^5  to  £8  per  week ;  in  less  favour- 
able conditions  in  large  cities,  from  £^  to  ^5  per  week;  and  in 
small  communities,  from  £2  to  ^3  per  week.  The  qualifications 
looked  for  in  men  for  these  posts  is  a  general  knowledge  of  busi- 
ness methods,  including  the  opening  of  accounts,  keeping  sales 
and  purchases  records,  the  taking  of  stock,  and  the  making  of  a 
balance  sheet,     They  should  also  have  an  acquaintance  with  good 
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merchandising-  practice,  knowledge  of  wholesale  and  retail  prices, 
economies  to  be  secured  in  careful  buying,  and  simple  methods  of 
advertising.  The  point  is  made  that  many  blind  persons  have  a 
natural  aptitude  for  business,  while  others  can  acquire  it. 

In  spite  of  the  plea  put  forward  for  the  placement  of  the  blind, 
cither  on  Mechanical  Processes  or  in  Concession  Stands,  the  World 
Conference  generally  agreed  that  even  if  the  difficulties  of  place- 
ment were  overcome  there  would  always  be  a  certain  number  of 
blind  workers  who  are  not  sufficiently  suitable  to  be  satisfactorily 
placed  in  ordinary  industry,  and  for  these  the  subsidised  workshop 
or  home  industry  represents  the  better  solution.  It  was,  there- 
fore, reaffirmed  that  placement  does  not  solve  the  problem  of  the 
employment   of  the  blind. 

Workshops. 

In  America  there  are  about  50  workshops.  These  are  voluntary 
organizations,  some  receiving  assistance  from  their  state 
commission. 

In  reviewing  the  position  of  these  workshops  it  was  felt  at  the 
Conference  that  they  are  too  numerous,  considering  the  total  num- 
ber of  persons  employed,  and  that  there  are  far  too  many  small 
workshops,  whose  output  is  out  of  all  proportion  to  the  overhead 
expenses,  as  compared  with  that  of  the  larger  undertakings.  The 
Conference  laid  stress  on  the  need  for  large  workshops,  pro- 
viding more  skilled  supervision,  a  greater  variety  of  trades  to 
suit  the  varying  abilities  of  employees,  as  well  as  economy  in 
overhead  expenses. 

It  would  be  imprudent  to  generalize  about  these  workshops. 
I  propose,  therefore,  to  give  facts  such  as  I  have  been  able  to 
obtain  and  leave  you  to  draw  your  own  conclusions. 

The  Pittsburgh  Workshop  of  the  Pennsylvania  Association  for 
the  Blind  employs  85  men  and  15  women.  Here  the  average 
weekly  wage,  including  augmentation,  is  equivalent  to  60/-  for 
men,  and  48/-  for  women.  Apart  from  the  usual  occupation  of 
corn  broom  making,  to  which  I  will  refer  later,  hair  brooms,  mops, 
and  varnish  brushes  are  also  made  by  the  men,  the  women's  work 
consisting  chiefly  of  loom  woven  rag  rugs.  The  sales  are  approxi- 
mately 135,000  dollars  or  ^27,000  per  annum. 

The  Cleveland  Broom  Factory  employs  21  men  on  corn  broom 
making,  and  5  women  in  rug  weaving.  The  men  earn  an  average 
of   13  dollars  per  week,  while  the  women  earn   10  dollars. 

The  Lighthouse,  New  York,  employing  1 16  men  and  45  women, 
is  one  of  the  largest  workshops  we  visited.  The  occupations  here 
are  mop  making,  corn  broom  making  and  chair  seating  for  men, 
and  woven  and  crochet  rug*  for  women.  No  augmentation  is 
paid,  but  workers  receive  an  allowance  from  Federal  funds  to  a 
maximum  of  300  dollars,  or  ^60  per  annum. 
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The  Guild  of  Jewish  Blind,  New  York,  employs  20  women  in 
making  dolls'  wigs,  their  average  earnings  being  40/-  per  week. 
This  is  decidedly  a  new  occupation  for  women,  and  judging  from 
the  results  obtained  in  this  workshop  is  worthy  of  careful  study. 

The  men,  of  whom  there  are  14,  are  employed  in  weaving 
blankets,  dress  materials,  etc.,  earning  an  average  wage  equiva- 
lent to  80/-  per  week. 

Wages  in  America,  as  dn  England,  are  usually  paid  on  a 
piece-work  rate  basis,  but  only  in  a  few  of  the  American  work- 
shops is  a  system  of  augmentation  in  operation.  The  chief  indus- 
try is  corn  broom  making,  which  has  been  developed  into  a  highly 
mechanised  trade.  The  machines  are  easily  worked,  and  by 
dividing  the  processes,  of  which  there  are  seven,  between  the 
totally  and  partially  blind,  according  to  their  abilities,  a  satisfactory 
output  is  obtained.  Other  industries  include  :  mattress  making, 
weaving  for  both  men  and  women,  chairseating,  basketry,  wig 
making  for  women,  weaving  of  rag  and  chenille  rugs,  wool  rug 
crocheting,  string  mat  making,  quilt  making,  machine  and  hand 
sewing,  leather  work,  boot  repairing  and  brush  making,  which  also 
includes  those  made  with  twisted  wire. 

As  here  in  England,  losses  on  trading  are  general,  except  in 
Boston,  where  I  am  told  the  accounts  balance  at  the  end  of  the 
year.  Boston  is  a  comparatively  new  factory,  modern  in  structure 
and  well  equipped.  The  average  earnings  of  the  men  there  are 
about  15  dollars,  or  ^3  per  week.  The  total  sales  are  between 
45,000  and  50,000  dollars,  or  ^9,000  and  ^10,000  per  annum. 
.A  five-day  week,  of  40  to  45  hours  appears  to  be  general,  with  two 
weeks'  holiday  with  pay,  apart  from  public  holidays.  Workshops 
for  the  blind  are  exempt  from  paying  rates  and  certain  taxes;  in 
some  workshops  during  unemployment  the  average  weekly  earn- 
ings are  paid  to  the  workers. 

Augmentation. 

I  mentioned  a  little  earlier  that  a  system  of  augmentation  was 
in  operation  at  Pittsburgh,  and  as  we  are  all  seeking  for  the  ideal 
method  by  which  to  augment  the  earnings  of  blind  workers,  the 
following  particulars  may  be  of  interest  : — 

"  A  basic  handicap  or  disability  allowance  of  nine  dollars, 
based  on  a  rate  of  20  cents  an  hour  for  a  45  hour  week,  is  paid 
to  each  beginner,  until  his  earnings  become  appreciable, 
or  until  he  demonstrates  his  inability  for  industrial  work 
In  the  latter  case  he  becomes  eligible  for  such  direct  relief 
as  is  available,  but  in  the  former  he  is  taken  on  the  industrial 
pay  roll  and  then  paid  as  follows  : — 

(a)  He  receives  his*  actual  economic  earnings  at  the  Union 
rate. 
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(b)  He  receives  a  handicap  or  disability  allowance  of  20 
cents  per  hour  for  every  hour  of  actual  work  during  the 
week,  less  a  sum  equal  to  three-fifths  of  his  economic 
earnings." 

Thus  a  man  who  earns  five  dollars  a  week,  provided  he  works 
the  full  45  hours,  receives  a  total  wage  of  1 1  dollars,  of  which  6 
dollars  is  handicap,  6  dollars  being  the  difference  between  the 
basic  handicap  allowed  and  three-fifths  of  his  economic  earnings, 
that  is  9  dollars  less  3  dollars.  In  like  manner,  a  man  who  earns 
10  dollars  a  week  receives  a  total  wage  of  13  dollars,  of  which  3 
dollars  is  handicap,  3  dollars  being  the  difference  between  the  basic 
handicap  allowed,  9  dollars  and  6  dollars,  which  is  three-fifths  of 
his  earnings. 

Sick  pay,  under  the  physician's  certificate  and  at  the  discretion 
of  the  Executive  Officer,  is  allowed  each  worker  at  his  average 
wage,  not  in  excess  of  15  dollars  per  week,  for  the  equivalent  of 
three  45  hour  weeks  within  the  year;  or  for  135  hours  and  for 
90  hours  more,  at  the  basic  handicap  rate  of  20  cents  per  hour. 
The  average  wage,  not  in  excess  of  15  dollars  per  week,  is 
allowed  for  an  annual  two  weeks'  vacation,  and  for  all  general 
holidays,  such  as  New  Year's  Day,  Christmas  Day,  Armistice 
Day,  etc. 

When  I  went  to  America  I  hoped  that  I  should  find  there  among 
the  occupations  in  which  the  blind  are  engaged  something  different 
from  the  work  we  do  in  our  workshops.  I  felt  that  if  I  could 
return  with  even  one  new  occupation  which  could  be  introduced 
into  this  country,  with  the  hope  of  a  reasonable  measure  of  success, 
my  visit  would  have  proved  worth  while.  I  am  happy  to  relate  that 
I  not  only  found  one  occupation,  but  several,  worthy  of  considera- 
tion ;  some  were  not  new  industries  entirely,  except  in  certain 
phases  of  their  development,  which,  as  far  as  I  know,  are  new  to 
the  blind  in  this  country. 

Occupations. 

The  occupations  I  feel  worthy  of  comment  are  : — 

1. — Weaving  for  men — 

We  are  all  familiar  with  the  kind  of  woven  work  produced  by 
women  on  hand  looms  in  this  country,  but  nothing  has  been  done, 
as  far  as  I  know,  to  develop  this  industry  on  lines  which  will 
provide  competitive   work  for  men. 

At  the  Jewish  Guild  for  the  Blind,  New  York,  there  is  a  suc- 
cessful men's  weaving  department,  where  blankets,  coatings,  dress 
materials,  and  handbag  materials  are  woven.  The  work  produced 
is  for  the  wholesale  market,  and  averages  about  50,000  dollars' 
worth  per  annum.  The  20  men  employed  there  earn  on  an  average 
20  dollars  for  a  five-day  week  of  36  hours.  Box  looms  are  used, 
with  fly  shuttle,  and  a  fixture  known  as  the  "  Dobby  "  attachment, 
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to  facilitate  speed,  is  fastened  to  the  loom.     The  output  per  man 
is  from    14  to   18  yards  of  material   a  day. 

I  mention  this  occupation  first,  as  I  feel  it  has  the  greatest 
possibilities  of  development  in  this  country,  but  the  whole  position 
will  need  a  thorough  investigation. 

2. — Varnish  Brushes — 

I  have  brought  with  me  a  sample  of  the  brushes  made  in  the 
Pittsburgh  Workshop  of  the  Pennsylvania  Association  for  the 
Blind. 

There  are  four  processes  necessary  for  its  manufacture — filling 
the  ferrule  with  bristle,  vulcanising,  nailing  on  the  wooden  stock, 
and  cleaning  and  flicking.  The  first  is  suitable  for  a  totally  blind 
man,  while  the  other  three  provide  work  for  the  partially  blind. 
A  flat  rate  of  wages  is  paid  to  the  men  at  Pittsburgh,  as  the  Depart- 
ment is  still   in  an  experimental   stage. 

3.— Dolls'  Wigs— 

This  is  another  occupation  found  at  the  Guild  of  Jewish  Blind, 
New  York,  where  20  women  are  employed  in  the  manufacture  of 
dolls'  wigs.  These  wigs  are  made  up  with  Chinese  and  Italian 
human  hair  and  also  mohair.  There  are  two  processes  in  wig 
making  which  can  be  successfully  performed  by  the  blind,  viz., 
weaving  the  weft  and  weaving  the  parting.  The  same  piecework 
rates  of  wages  are  paid  as  in  the  sighted  workshops  for  the  same 
kind  of  work.  The  average  wage  earned  by  the  blind  women  is 
2  dollars  per  day.  A  period  of  three  months'  training  is  sufficient 
to  enable  a  woman  of  average  ability  to  achieve  reasonable  speed. 
The  weft  consists  of  a  long  string  made  up  of  four  threads  of 
silk  or  cotton  stretched  on  a  loom-like  structure.  Into  these 
threads  very  deftly  the  women  weave  with  their  fingers  a  long 
row  of  hair,  which  hangs  from  the  string  to  the  required  length. 
This  long  string  of  hair  is  stitched  round  the  scalp,  which  is  made 
of  a  very  fine  gauze,  or  canvas,  and  to  which  the  parting  is  also 
stitched.  Here  is  a  specimen  of  the  parting,  which  is  woven  in 
a  similar  manner  to  the  weft,  except  that  the  string  of  threads  has 
two  rows  of  hair  hanging  from  it,  one  on  each  side  of  the  string, 
instead  of  the  single  row  as  in  the  case  of  the  weft.  These  wigs 
are  made  for  doll  manufacturers  in  large  quantities,  and  pieces  of 
weft  are  suplied  to  Beauty  Schools  for  practice  purposes.  The 
annual  sales  amount  to  between  20,000  and  25,000  dollars.  The 
specimen  wig  I  have  here  has  been  curled  and  set.  Partially 
blind  girls  can  also  be  taught  to  do  the  curling. 

The  three  occupations  I  have  mentioned  are  suitable  for  work- 
shops. Now  I  come  to  two  other  occupations,  which  although 
suitable  for  workshops  can  easily  be  practised  in  the  home. 

4. — Wrought  Iron  Work — 

While  I  do  not  think  this  class  of  work  is  likely  to  provide 
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employment  for  many  workers,  I  mention  it  because  it  is  unique 
and  may  prove  of  interest  and  be  useful  as  a  subsidiary  occupation 
in  the  home.  When  I  saw  the  experiment  being  tried  in  Boston, 
at  the  experimental  station  of  the  Massachusetts  Association  for 
the  Blind,  I  felt  that  the  occupation  had  possibilities,  but  only  for 
a  man  gifted  with  originality  and  blessed  with  a  little  sight. 

Articles  are  made  from  wrought  iron  bars,  obtained  in  lengths 
of  12  feet  of  from  |  in.  to  1  in.  wide  and  from  T^  in.  to  ^in.  thick, 
also  rivets.  The  tools  required  are  a  hammer,  hand-drill,  hand- 
saw, files  and  jigs.  An  enterprising  man  will  shape  his  own  jigs 
according  to  the  patterns  to  be  worked  into  the  iron.  Articles  such 
as  brackets  for  flower  pots,  tall  candlesticks  and  lamp-holders, 
etc.,  can  be  made  in  attractive  shapes  to  please  the  fancy  of  the 
designer. 

5.— Waffle   Rugs— 

These  probably  take  their  name  from  the  Waffle  Cake  and  are 
a  kind  of  sinnet  mat  made  of  jute.  Round  wooden  pegs  are  inser- 
ted in  a  board  or  table,  to  form  the  four  sides  of  the  mat.  The 
jute  is  fastened  to  the  first  peg  on  one  side  and  then  run  down  the 
length  of  the  frame  and  round  No.  2  peg  on  the  opposite  side,  back 
to  No.  3  peg  opposite,  round  this  to  No.  4  peg  opposite,  and  so 
on  until  the  frame  is  filled  in  with  jute.  The  jute  is  then  carried 
round  the  last  peg  and  drawn  across  the  frame  at  right  angles 
to  the  first  row,  and  the  process  of  weaving  from  peg  to  peg  is 
continued  in  that  direction  until  the  last  peg  is  reached. 
This  process  is  repeated  until  the  mat  is  several  strands  thick, 
when  the  end  of  the  jute  is  made  fast.  The  next  process  is  to  tie 
with  a  knot  each  point  where  the  jute  passes  at  right  angles;  this 
is  done  with  a  long  needle  and  thread,  or  thin  twine,  which  is  taken 
diagonally  across  the  squares  formed  by  the  jute,  thus  completing 
the  design.  The  mat  is  then  lifted  off  the  pegs,  the  loops  cut,  and 
the  loose  ends  combed  into  a  fringe.  Attractive  mats  can  be 
made  in  this  way  by  using  different  coloured  jute,  which  gives  a 
multi-coloured  effect. 

Little  or  no  skill  is  required  to  make  these  mats,  which  form  a 
suitable  home  occupation.  Experiments  would  prove  whether  a 
market  could  be  found  for  them. 

Other  occupations  in  American  workshops  differing  from  our 
own  are  string  mop  making — a  popular  trade,  but  not  worth  con- 
sidering commercially  in  this  country — corn  broom  making — one 
of  the  chief  industries  in  blind  workshops  and  a  good  example  of 
what  can  be  done  with  power-driven  machinery.  We  cannot  con- 
sider its  introduction  here,  as  it  is  unlikely  that  the  British  market 
would  welcome  this  class  of  broom.  Silk  and  cotton  chenille  rugs 
and  also  wool  rugs,  woven  on  hand  looms,  are  very  attractive, 
but  I  am  informed  that  the  cheap  imported  mat  from  Japan  is 
driving  the  products  of  the  American  workshops  from  the  market. 
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It  would  be  imprudent  to  say  we  have  in  the  occupations  I 
have  described  something  which  is  bound  to  be  a  success.  What  is 
successful  in  one  country  need  not  necessarily  be  a  success  else- 
where. They  form  the  germ  from  which  something  useful  mav 
materialise,  but  a  great  deal  of  hard  work  and  research  will  be 
necessary  before  the  justification  of  the  adoption  or  introduction 
of  these  industries  can  be  proved. 

Schools. 

The  schools — Overbrook  and  Perkins — are  worthy  of  a  little 
attention. 

The  cost  of  educating  a  child  in  these  institutions  is  700  dollars 
(or  ^140)  per  annum  at  Overbrook,  and  1,000  dollars  (or  ^200) 
per  annum  at  Perkins.  Towards  this  cost  the  state  and  school 
district  of  which  the  child  is  a  legal  resident,  contributes  400 
dollars  (or  ^80)  per  annum  for  each  child  sent  to  Overbrook,  and 
300  dollars  (or  ^60)  per  annum  for  each  child  sent  to  Perkins,  the 
balance  being  met  from  the  voluntary  funds  and  endowments  of 
these  institutions.  The  parents  of  pupils  sent  to  the  Overbrook 
School  are  asked  wherever  possible  to  contribute  something  to- 
wards the  cost  of  maintenance  and  education ;  these  contributions 
are  paid  quarterly  or  half-yearly,  according  to  the  financial  ability 
and  convenience  of  the  parents.  As  you  know,  the  practice  in 
England  is  for  local  education  authorities  to  undertake  the  collec- 
tion of  any  financial  assistance  parents  can  give  towards  meeting 
the  cost  of  school  fees.  The  parents  at  Overbrook  are  also  re- 
quired to  provide  suitable  clothing  for  their  children — uniform  is 
not  required  or  desired. 

The  Overbrook  School,  which  has  accommodation  for  210 
pupils,  is  built  in  the  Spanish  Mission  style  of  architecture — low 
and  extensive,  its  many  windows  admitting  an  abundance  of  light 
and  fresh  air.  The  main  structure  is  built  round  two  cloisters, 
one  for  boys  and  one  for  girls,  and  around  these  are  distributed 
the  six  cottages,  which  house  the  older  pupils,  and  also  a  number 
of  class  rooms.  Other  school  rooms  are  situated  along  the  front 
of  the  building.     The  Kindergarten  is  entirely  separate. 

The  Perkins  Institute  accommodates  180  pupils,  and  is  of 
English  architecture  of  the  Tudor  period.  It  consists  of  seven 
buildings — the  administrative  block;  four  cottages  for  boys  and 
four  for  girls,  each  group  built  round  a  close;  the  lower  school, 
including  the  kindergarten ;  a  power  house ;  a  printing  plant ; 
accommodation  for  male  employees ;  a  small  hospital. 

The  special  feature  of  this  school  is  the  provision  of  what  the 
Head  calls  "  contributory  effort  "  by  the  pupils.  Boys  and  girls 
alike  lay  the  tables,  wash  and  dry  the  dishes,  make  the  beds,  dust 
the  floors  of  bedrooms,  halls  and  living  rooms,  all  with  the  object 
of  teaching  them  to  be  useful  members  of  their  families. 

These  schools  have  their  own  higher  education  department  and 
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differ  from  institutions  in  this  country,  where  we  have  special 
schools  for  higher  education,  such  as  the  one  at  Worcester  and  the 
Royal  Normal  College.  Both  Overbrook  and  Perkins  Schools 
have  swimming  baths. 

Training  of  Teachers. 

In  connection  with  the  training-  of  teachers  for  blind  schools  the 
Perkins  Institute  also  has  what  is  known  as  the  Harvard  Graduate 
School  of  Education,  where  teachers  take  a  special  six  months' 
course  of  training  to  qualify  as  teachers  in  blind  schools.  As  you 
know,  our  system  provides  for  a  teacher  to  enter  a  blind  school, 
and,  after  a  year,  and  within  two  years,  take  the  C.T.B.  examina- 
tion for  the  special  diploma. 

Technical   Training. 

The  training  in  technical  subjects  in  American  schools  is  not 
so  thorough  or  extensive  as  the  training  given  in  this  country. 
In  elementary  schools  only  half-an-hour  daily  is  devoted  to  techni- 
cal subjects,  while  in  the  higher  schools  two  one-hour  periods  are 
set  aside  weekly  for  technical  training,  with  the  exception  of  piano 
tuning,  where  a  period  of  10  hours  weekly  for  four  years  is  covered. 
In  brush  making  the  period  is  four  hours  weekly  for 
two  years,  and  in  tennis  racket  stringing  two  hours  for  a  period 
of  six  months.  This  should  be  compared  with  our  25  hours  per 
week  for  from  two  to  five  years,  according  to  the  occupation  under- 
taken, our  training  commencing  after  pupils  attain  the  age  of  16 
In  the  Boston  Workshop  trainees  are  taught  by  the  journeymen, 
who  receive  compensation  for  lost  time  during  the  training  period. 

Chair  caning  is  also  taught  in  the  schools,  and  at  Overbrook 
the  pupils  receive  the  proceds.  They  are  encouraged  to  put 
most  of  this  income  into  the  savings  bank.  The  balance  is  given 
to  them  in  order  to  afford  them  experience  in  spending  wisely. 
Overbrook  has  a  special  fund,  which  is  used  for  the  purpose  of 
starting  its  graduates  in  work. 

Home  Workers. 

These  are  usually  employed  as  Out  Workers,  to  whom  materials 
are  supplied  free,  the  State  Commission  for  the  Blind  usually 
undertaking  to  dispose  of  the  finished  work.  The  work  consists 
chiefly  in  making  up  household  articles  such  as  towels,  aprons, 
smocks,  pillow  cases,  laundry  and  shoe  bags,  dust  cloths,  etc. 
The  material  is  cut  out  by  the  Institution  or  Society  and  the  Home 
Workers  make  up  the  articles  either  on  a  sewing  machine  or  by 
hand.  The  Home  Workers,  supervised  by  the  Pittsburgh  Work- 
shop, are  paid  the  difference  between  the  cost  of  the  material  and 
the  selling  price,  the  workshop  being  responsible  for  the  disposal 
of  the  products  the  Home  Workers  make.  The  sewing  machines 
used  by  the  Home  Workers  are  usually  provided  by  themselves. 
The  majority  of  Home  Workers  are  women. 
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Augmentation  is  not  paid  to  Home  Workers  generally,  but  I 
find  that  the  Pennsylvania  Association  for  the  Blind,  Pittsburgh, 
pays  a  maximum  sum  of  n/-,  which  falls  on  a  sliding  scale. 

Here  the  Home  Workers  are  trained  in  the  workshop,  but, 
generally  speaking,  Home  Workers  are  trained  by  the  Home 
Teacher. 

Conclusion. 

In  conclusion,  I  must  refer  to  the  American  Foundation  for 
the  Blind,  New  York  City,  in  the  matter  of  supplying  wireless 
sets.  Since  1924  a  newspaper  campaign  has  been  organized  by  the 
Foundation  which  has  enabled  them  from  the  funds  raised  to  distri- 
bute 4,250  sets.  Crystal  sets  were  provided  in  the  first  place,  but 
as  these  were  found  to  give  unsatisfactory  service,  valve  sets, 
mostly  with  loud  speakers,  have  taken  their  place.  The  sets  are 
distributed  through  the  local  organizations,  the  blind  persons  pay- 
ing the  carriage  and,  where  possible,  also  making  a  contribution 
towards  the  cost  of  the  set. 


TOO  MANY   MEETINGS. 

By  C.   V.   H.  Jones 
(Hon.  Sec,  Northern  Branch). 

I  am  very  glad  to  see  in  the  September  issue  that  Mr.  Phillips 
does  not  really  ask  for  the  abolition  of  our  Branches.  This  is 
the  question  at  issue  and  not  whether  there  are  too  many  meetings. 
I  do  not,  however,  wish  to  withdraw  anything  that  I  have  said 
about  the  propriety  of  the  method  by  which  the  question  was 
raised.  To  describe  my  remarks  as  an  attack  on  freedom  of 
speech  is  surely  to  strain  the  meaning  of  words. 

May  I  repeat  that,  so  far  as  the  Northern  Branch  at  any  rate 
is  concerned,  any  movement  to  abolish  the  Branches  will  receive 
no  support.  I  believe  I  may  add  that  the  other  Branches  take  the 
same  view.  The  suggestion  that,  now  that  the  Branches  have 
done  their  work  they  may  be  removed  seems  to  me  not  unlike  a 
proposal  to  remove  the  foundations  of  a  structure — for  the 
Branches  may  justly  be  regarded  as  the  foundations  of  the  College. 

At  the  same  time  it  is  true  that  the  functions  of  the  Branches 
and  a  general  Conference  differ  both  in  kind  and  degree.  The 
more  informal  atmosphere  of  a  Branch  meeting  is,  I  humbly  think, 
more  conducive  to  the  solution  of  the  majority  of  our  problems. 
The  more  formal  Conference,  where  discussion  cannot  be  so  free, 
may  well  serve  other  purposes.  Why  may  we  not  have  both,  as 
Mr.  Hewitt  suggests?  The  Branch  meetings  might  be  regarded 
as  the  working  committees  and  the  Conference  as  a  sort  of  Central 
Clearing  House, 
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I  am  not  sure,  however,  that  I  can  go  all  the  way  with  Mr. 
Hewitt.  We  should  all  welcome  any  help  in  our  work  from  the 
Board  of  Education,  Ministry  of  Health,  and  the  University  (I 
do  not  think  it  opportune  to  include  public  grants  !),  but  can  we 
not  do  more  among  ourselves?  For  this  purpose  1  suggest  that 
we  should    make  more  use  of  our    Branch  organization. 

The  Midland  Branch  has  done  me  less  than  justice.  If  the 
Members  of  that  Branch  see  nothing  improper  in  the  place  and 
manner  of  the  attack  on  the  Branches  then  there  is  no  more  to  be 
said  except  to  add  my  apologies  for  wording  my  remarks  in  such 
a  way  that  they  could  be  construed  as  an  attempt  to  deny  any  Mem- 
ber the  right  to  freedom  of  speech. 

It  seems  too  that  I,  as  an  official  of  the  Northern  Branch,  owe 
Mr.  Phillips  an  apology  for  apparent  discourtesy  in  omitting  to 
accept  his  offer  to  address  the  Branch  on  his  experiences  abroad. 
He  will  I  hope  accept  the  assurance  that  this  is  the  first  time  I 
have  heard  of  his  kind  offer.  The  Branch  would  welcome  such  an 
account  at  its  next  meeting.  If  he  will  also  allow  me  to  enter  on 
the  agenda,  in  his  name,  a  resolution  as  to  the  usefulness  or 
otherwise  of  Branches,  the  whole  question  may  be  approached  in 
a  more  constitutional  way,  and  perhaps  the  meeting  may  be  ab- 
solved  from    the   charge   of    dulness. 


CONCERNING    BOOKS. 

Recent  Publications  by  the  National  Institute  for  the  Blind. 

Pupils'  Class  Book   of  Arithmetic,   Book  II Lay 

Betty's  Friend     Margaret  Stuart  Lane 

Frida  of  Long  Dyke    Farm Margaret   Stuart   Lane 

Gilbert   the  Page     Elizabeth   Kyle 

Little   Books   of  the   Bible   Series  : 

Volume  I — The  Story  of  David,   Stories  of  Jesus,  The  Story 

of   St.   Paul 
Volume  II — The  Story  of  Daniel,  Stories  of  the  Prophets 
Volume  III — Story  of  Joseph 

Lost  in  London Strang 

The  Match-Box  Hero Agnes  Frome 

Nick   and   Diccon Margaret   Baker 

Peveril  of  the  Peak Sir  Walter  Scott 

Queen  Dick     Alfred  Tressider  Sheppard 

The  Way  of  Literature  Series Ernest  de  Selincourt 

Third   Book     Freda  M.   Buchanan 

Fifth   Book     Ernest  de   Selincourt 

Sixth   Book     Ernest  de  Selincourt 
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Recent  additions  to  the  National  Library  for  the  Blind. 

Lifeboat R.  M.  Ballantyne 

Cousin   Eva's  Dreamtime  Stories E.  H.  Longbottom 

Yvette  in  Venice  and  Titania's  Palace N.  Wilkinson 

Old  Testament  Stories  told  for  the  Children... Theodora  W.  Wilson 

Books  that  might  be  published  in  Braille. 

Outlines  of  Scripture  History H.   Clive  Barnard 

Children  of  Other  Days  Series  (Books   i — 10)  Cecily  M.   Rutley 
Form  Room  Plays  compiled  from  English  Literature  : 

Junior  Book Evelyn  Smith 

Intermediate  Book     Evelyn  Smith 

Senior  Book Evelyn  Smith 

The  Reason  Why  Nature  Readers       ...        Duncan  and  Duncan 
Book   I — Spring  Book  III — Autumn 

Book   II — Summer  Book   IV — Winter 


BRAILLE   LITERATURE. 

Tidings  of  fresh  reading  material  for  the  use  of  the  blind  have 
reached  us  from  two  widely  separated  sources. 

A  small  magazine — "  The  Torch  " — is  now  appearing  in 
Braille,  bi-monthly.  In  size,  it  corresponds  with  the  "  Pocket 
Editions,"  published  by  the  National  Institute  for  the  Blind,  and 
the  July  number  contains  16  pages. 

11  The  Torch  "  is  described  as  a  magazine,  it  is  religious  in 
character  and  would  in  print  be  classed  as  a  tract. 

It  is  sent  out  free  of  charge,  but  if  any  care  to  contribute  to 
the  cost  (threepence-halfpenny  per  copy),  gifts,  however  small, 
will  be  gratefully  received.  Letters  and  enquiries  can  be  sent  to 
either  of  the  joint  Editors,  Miss  A.  Trench,  Winscales,  Working- 
ton, Cumberland,  and  Mrs.  Leitch,  46  Cavendish  Road,  Sutton, 
Surrey. 

In  America  the  Y.M.C.A.  has  established  a  Braille  Circulating 
Library  at  Richmond,  Virginia,  with  the  sole  object  of  diffusing  a 
similar  type  of  literature.  That  a  real  need  for  it  exists,  is  proved 
by  the  letters  of  thanks  and  appreciation  sent  to  the  Y.M.C.A. 
by  those  to  whom  the  booklets  have  been  lent. 

,  The  room  occupied  by  the  Library  is  given  free  through  the 
courtesy   of  the   Y.M.C.A. 

"  James  H.  McConkey  is  the  author  of  the  books  circulated  by 
the  Library.  There  are  now  32  different  titles  (40  copies  of  each) 
embossed  in  Braille. 

"  These  devotional  books  are  sent  as  a  free  loan  to  any  blind 
person  who  has  been  taught  to  read  Revised  Braille,  Grade  1  J,  and 
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who  is  interested  enough  to  request  them.     There  is  no  cost  to  the 
reader — not   even   postage. 

11  780  persons  (in  12  countries)  have  received  books  from  the 
Library  this  year. 

11  632  of  this  number  are  regular  borrowers. 

"  500  Chinese  readers  have  access  to  10  of  the  McConkey  books, 
which  have  been  translated  and  published  (under  our  sponsorship) 
in  a  Chinese   Braille  magazine. 

11  150  Japanese  readers  have  been  provided  for  in  a  similar  way, 
the  books    being  circulated    by   '  The   Faith,'    a  Japanese   Braille 
:ine. 

50  Egyptian  readers  (blind  students  in  the  Moslem  University 
of  Cairo)  have  access  to  a  number  of  these  books,  which  have  been 
translated  and  transcribed  into  Arabic  Braille,  by  Ghindi,  a  blind 
Christian.     This  work,   too,   is  sponsored  by   the  Library. 

"  Send  us  the  name  and  address  of  any  reader  of  Revised 
Braille,  Grade  i^V,  who  wishes  to  read  these  helpful  messages. 

"  The  work  is  supported  entirely  by  voluntary  offerings." 


MISSION    TO    THE    BLIND    OF    BURMA. 

Extracts   from  Annual  Report,    1930-1931. 

This  year  has  been  an  eventful — one  might  almost  say  a 
calamitous — one  for  Burma — convulsions  of  nature,  upheavals 
of  society,  economic  distress  and  political  unrest.  We  are  very 
thankful  that  none  of  these  has  affected  our  Mission  directly ; 
but  we  must  also  note  that  we  felt  the  reaction  of  them  in  three 
ways  :  the  falling  off  of  the  financial  support  from  the  public,  an 
outbreak  of  gambling  fever,  and  the  difficulties  of  those  of  our 
members  who  live  in  jungle  villages.  I  am  not  sure  whether 
we  ought  not  to  add,  the  accentuation  of  religious  opposition, 
though  this  is  apparent  chiefly  in  a  growing  tendency  among 
supporters  to  emphasise  the  philanthropic  aspect  of  our  work  at 
the  expense  of  the  Christian. 

Our  latest  experiments  represent  a  serious  attempt  to  initiate 
cane-furniture  making  as  one  of  our  workshop  departments,  and 
we  have  good  hopes  that  this  new  department  will  emerge  within 
the  coming  year. 

In  sports  and  pastimes,  cricket  is  now  the  absorbing  topic. 
We  have  tried  various  adaptations  of  the  game,  but  are  likely  to 
settle  down  to  a  form  of  it  which  is  played  in  the  school  hall. 
There  was  a  short  craze  on  solitaire  which  produced  a  few  com- 
petition problems  in  the  newspaper,  and  there  was  a  champion- 
ship in  peg-tops  this  year  for  the  first  time. 

Two  new  ventures  are  actually  in  course  of  experimentation. 
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Mr.  Ewing,  one  of  our  Anglo-Indian  adherents,  has  been  started 
in  a  dairy  business  which  is  proving  quite  successful ;  and  a 
small  school  for  adults  is  being  tried  out  by  Paul  Ba  Khant  at 
Pakokku.  The  idea  of  this  school  is  to  give  an  opportunity  to 
those  blind  people  who  want  to  be  able  to  read  and  write  Braille, 
but  do  not  need  to  come  on  to  our  After-care  organization. 

At  the  close  of  the  year  comes  the  most  important  event  of  all. 
Our  long  cherished  plan  of  acquiring  from  St.  Michael's  Mission 
the  other  buildings  in  St.  Michael's  compound  has  received  a 
partial  fulfilment.  This  means  that  we  now  have  very  much  more 
space  in  which  to  carry  out  both  school  and  workshop  operations, 
and  also  more  accommodation  for  the  residence  of  our  people 
inside  the  compound. 


INSTITUTION    FOR    THE    CHINESE    BLIND. 

We  recently  received  a  letter  from  Mr.  George  B.  Fryer, 
Principal  of  the  above  Institution.  The  following  extract  is  of 
interest,  as  it  shews  the  progress  which  is  being  made  in  Mr. 
Fryer's  own  field  of  work. 

The  new  buildings  are  destined  to  house  blind  girls ;  this  is  a 
fresh  department  in  the  school.  We  hope  that  Mr.  Fryer  will  be 
able  to  win  the  public  sympathy  and  support  which  he  so  much 
needs  in  his  lonely  and  stupendous  task.  • 

"  We  had  a  delightful  visit  to  America,  and  I  am  much  pleased 
with  the  results  of  the  Conference.  I  think  I  know  pretty  well  now 
what  should  be  done  to  assist  the  blind  in  China,  but  the  absolute 
lack  of  funds  or  workers  makes  it  rather  hard  sledging. 

M  Our  new  buildings  are  nearly  ready  and  we  are  hoping  to 
move  in  during  December.  Our  main  difficulty  at  present  is  to 
impress  upon  the  Government  and  the  public  the  feasibility  as  well 
as  the  desirability  of  this  work." 


MIDLAND    BRANCH. 

A  meeting  of  this  Branch  will  be  held  at  The  Royal  Institution 
for  the  Blind,  Edgbaston,  Birmingham,  on  Saturday,  November 
28th,  at  3  p.m.  An  address  will  be  given  by  Dr.  Newsholme, 
Medical  Officer  of  Health  for  Birmingham,  and  it  is  hoped  that 
all  who  are  able  will  avail  themselves  of  the  opportunity  to  hear 
so  experienced  and  qualified  a  speaker. 


Wm.  Neill  &  Sons  Ltd.,   Fruiters,  93   Mornington  Street,   Manchester,   S.E. 
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APPOINTMENT    OF    BLIND    TEACHERS. 


The  College  is  to  be  congratulated  on  the  success  of  its  deputa- 
tion to  the  London  County  Council  with  regard  to  the  employment 
of  blind  teachers.  The  veto  on  their  appointment  is  removed  and 
blind  candidates  will  again  be  able  to  apply  for  teaching  posts  in 
London  as  in  other  parts  of  the  country. 

The  manner  in  which  the  Council  has  screened  its  retreat  is 
grudging  and  ungracious,  but  too  much  need  not  be  made  of  that. 
It  is  natural  that  the  Council  would  wish  to  blunt  the  edge  of  its 
admission  that  it  had  been  stupidly  advised  and  had  in  consequence 
made  a  deplorable  blunder.  The  main  point  is  that  thanks  to  the 
prompt  and  vigorous  action  of  the  General  Executive  the  obnoxious 
restriction  has  been  removed. 
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SCOTTISH    BRANCH. 

The  first  meeting-  of  this  Branch  was  held  on  Saturday,  Nov- 
ember 7th,  at  Perth,  the  Chairman,  Mr.  W.  W.  Ness,  presiding. 

Three  excellent  papers  were  read,  two  of  which  appear  in  this 
number.  The  third,  A  Compendium  of  Information  for  Home 
Teachers  of  the  Blind  was  presented  by  the  Branch  Secretary,  Mr. 
James  Cormack,  and  will  be  published  in  the  March  issue. 

We  congratulate  the  Scottish  Branch  upon  its  first  contribu- 
tion to  our  magazine ;  a  closer  co-operation  between  Scotland  and 
England  in  our  work  is  long  overdue,  and  we  look  forward  with 
satisfaction  to  the  union  which  the  formation  of  a  Scottish  Branch 
will  establish. 

The  Adult  Braille  Reader. 

By  J.  Morton  (Glasgow). 

"  Need  for  (a)  a  simplified  Braille  system;  and  (b)  books  in 
Graded  Braille  for  learners. 

"  (A)  A  Simplified  Braille  System — We  live  in  what  might  well 
be  called  '  The  Book  Age.'  At  no  other  period  in  our  history  has 
the  demand  for  reading  matter  of  all  kinds  been  as  great  as  it  is 
to-day,  yet  what,  I  ask  you,  would  happen  if  a  shorthand  system 
similar  to  our  Grade  2  Braille  was  introduced  into  letter  press 
type. 

"  In  the  marvellous  system  invented  by  Dr.  Louis  Braille  for 
reading  by  touch,  the  blind  reader  has  been  provided  with  the 
means  of  enjoying  to  the  full  all  the  advantages  and  delights  which 
books  can  offer.  The  simplicity  of  the  original  system  is  still 
retained  in  our  Grade  1  Braille ;  but,  to  reduce  the  bulk  of  volumes 
and  lessen  the  cost  of  production,  various  methods  of  contracting 
have  been  tried  during  the  past  fifty  years,  until  at  last  our  present 
highly  contracted  Grade  2  system  has  evolved. 

"  One  of  the  many  duties  of  Home  Teachers  of  the  Outdoor 
Blind  is  the  giving  of  instruction  in  Braille  reading  and  writing 
to  persons  losing  their  sight  after  school  age.  The  long,  weary 
months  these  adult  learners  spend  in  acquiring  a  working  know- 
ledge of  the  Braille  system  must,  I  am  convinced,  have  brought 
home  to  most  teachers  the  fact  that,  as  a  method  of  reading  by 
touch  our  present  highly  contracted  Braille  system  is  much  too 
elaborate  and  difficult  for  general  use. 

"It  would  seem,  in  fact,,  to  have  been  specially  devised  to 
meet  the  needs  and  wishes  of  the  expert  Braillist,  and  as  a  space 
saving  device  rather  than  with  the  aim  of  providing  an  easily 
acquired  means  of  reading  for  blind  persons  of  average  ability. 

"  It  may  be  true  in  most  instances  that  '  A  thing  that  is 
worth  having  is  worth  striving  for,'  but  the  majority  of  adult 
Braille  readers  are  more  inclined  to  view  the  long  list  of  contrac- 
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tions  and  abbreviations  the)  are  called  on  to  memorise  and  recog- 
nize as  a  further  handicapping  of  the  already  handicapped,  rather 
than  an  aid  to  reading.  To  them  '  The  game  is  not  worth  the 
candle  '  for  all  the  pleasure  and  satisfaction  they  receive  from 
reading. 

11  I  am  convinced  that,  if  a  uniform  Braille  system  for  English 
speaking  peoples  were  adopted,  it  would  greatly  encourage  read- 
ing among  adult  blind  people;  especialy  if  in  such  a  system  only 
contractions  and  abbreviations  of  proved  value  be  included. 
American  Braillists  have  come  a  long  way  toward  meeting  us  in 
the  matter  of  contracting.  In  a  copy  of  a  new  magazine,  The 
Braille  Book  Review,  appear  some  70  of  our  contractions  and 
abbreviations  which  have  been  added  to  Grade  1^  Braille.  Surely 
it  will  now  be  possible  for  our  British  Committee  to  meet  them 
and  settle  once  and  for  all  the  differences  which  have  kept  us 
apart. 

11  (B)  Books  in  Graded  Braille  for  Learners — Up  to  the  present 
time  little  or  nothing  has  been  done  to  simplify  Braille  reading  for 
adult  learners  by  bridging  the  gap  between  uncontracted  Braille 
and  our  highly  contracted  Grade  2  by  means  of  books  in  Graded 
Braille. 

"  As  far  as  I  am  aware  the  only  constructive  effort  which  has 
appeared  is  Miss  Ainsworth's  useful  little  book  '  Braille  Reading 
Simplified,'  but  this  does  not  meet  the  need  of  the  adult  learner, 
as  it  does  not  provide  sufficient  practice  to  enable  him  to  become 
familiar  with  the  contractions.  The  method  to  be  followed  in 
grading  whatever  Braille  system  we  may  finally  have,  must  be  left 
to  the  Committee  which  is  appointed  to  deal  with  this  matter, 
but  the  method  adopted  should  be  on  scientific  lines  and  not  hap- 
hazard. Each  volume  should  clearly  state  the  stage  of  the 
grading  being  used,  and  all  contractions  added  should  be  given  at 
the  beginning  of  the  volume. 

"  In  the  case  of  adult  readers  whose  tactile  sense  is  rarely  as 
acute  as  that  of  younger  people  it  would  be  of  advantage  to  have 
books  in  Graded  Braille  printed  on  stout  paper  and  in  interlined 
Braille.  The  quality  of  paper  and  the  wider  spacing  of  the  lines 
would  materially  assist  the  reader. 

"  I  am  convinced  that  many  blind  people  who  have  given  up 
reading  Braille,  and  many  who  are  afraid  to  tackle  it,  could  be 
persuaded  to  become  readers  if  they  knew  they  could  take  it  up 
in  stages.  All  who  have  the  interest  of  the  blind  at  heart  should 
use  their  best  efforts  to  bring  reading  within  the  reach  of  the 
slowest  and  dullest  of  the  adult  blind.  A  simplified  Braille  system 
and  an  adequate  supply  of  books  in  Graded  Braille  are  the  surest 
wavs  to  make  readers  of  the  blind." 
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Moon  Type  and  its  Suitability  for  Adults. 

By  W.  Halliday  (Glasgow). 

"  Is  it,  or  is  it  not,  a  fact,  that  with  increasing  years  the 
average  individual  finds  himself  unable  to  concentrate  his  mind 
with  the  same  degree  of  intensity  as  of  yore,  and  far  less  capable 
of  retaining  in  his  memory  signs  and  symbols  which  bear  no  direct 
relation  to  the  things  around  him  and  which  no  system  of  mnem- 
onics can  render  easier  of  assimilation?  And  further,,  is  it,  or 
is  it  not,  a  fact,  that  Braille  is  a  type  for  the  memorising  of  whose 
elementary  aphabetical  characters  some  degree  of  mental  energy 
is  required,  and  whose  whole  system  cannot  be  acquired  without 
a  measure  of  patience  and  perseverance?  On  the  answer  to  these 
two  questions  rests  the  case  for  the  retention  of  Moon  Type  as 
part  of  our  equipment  in  the  sphere  of  the  welfare  of  the  blind.  To 
make  the  matter  logically  complete,  it  might  be  desirable  to  ask 
for  the  answer  to  a  third  question  :  is  it  right  and  proper  that 
suitable  reading  material  should  be  supplied  only  for  such  blind 
persons  as  lose  their  eyesight  in  youth,  or  who  have  the  mental 
capacity  to  acquire  Braille  in  later  life,  or  should  the  requirements 
of  the  less  capable  have  an  equal  share  of  our  consideration  with 
those  of  the  relatively  more  fortunate? 

"  I  take  it  that  at  this  late  date  in  our  social  development  no  one 
would  be  found  who  would  deny  the  claims  of  the  blind  person 
of  mature  years,  whose  intellectual  capacity  has  passed  the  zenith 
of  its  powers.  And  if  the  answer  to  the  two  first  queries  be  in 
the  affirmative,  it  follows  that  we  must  have,  and  continue  to  re- 
tain, such  a  form  of  embossed  literature  as  we  have  in  Moon  type. 
Statistics  show  that  60  per  cent,  of  blind  persons  lose  their  sight 
after  the  age  of  fifty,  and  the  number  of  potential  readers  in  this 
category  will  always  bear  a  substantial  proportion  to  the  general 
body  of  readers. 

''It  is  sometimes  contended  that,  for  the  benefit  of  older 
readers  some  system  of  embossed  literature  should  be  devised, 
with  a  higher  degree  of  resemblance  to  ordinary  Inkprint  Capitals. 
The  argument  is  that  such  type  would  enable  the  blind  persons 
to  commence  reading  at  once  without  the  mental  effort  required 
for  memorising  characters  which  bear  only  a  distant  likeness,  in 
many  cases,  to  their  Inkprint  equivalents.  It  would  undoubtedly 
be  a  considerable  asset  to  have  such  an  embossed  system,  if  it 
could  be  made  as  legible  as  the  present  Moon  system.  Experi- 
ments along  this  line  are  to  be  recommended.  The  fact  that 
Moon's  characters  have  superseded  such  older  forms  as  Gait's 
and  Alston's  is  no  guarantee  that  the  last  word  on  the  subject 
has  been  spoken. 

"  But   the  truth   remains  that  Moon  type  has  an  established 
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position,  in  this  country  at  least.  Moreover,  there  is  a  consider- 
able quantity  of  literature  at  present  in  existence,  the  value  of 
which  cannot  be  lig-htly  dismissed.  There  are  many  blind  per- 
sons— thousands,  in  fact — for  whom  Moon  type  provides  the  only 
feasible  means  of  reading-  at  present.  The  experience  of  the 
librarians  of  outdoor  ag-encies  goes  to  show  that  the  proportion 
of  Moon  to  Braille  readers  is  in  the  region  of  nine  to  thirteen. 

11  It  is  often  assumed  by  sympathetic  persons,  who  have  little 
or  no  knowledge  of  the  blind  as  a  class,  that  the  loss  of  eyesight 
is  invariably  accompanied  by  an  overwhelming  desire  to  acquire 
the  art  of  reading  embossed  print.  But  the  Home  Teacher,  even 
of  little  experience,  knows  that  this  is  not  the  case.  The  ordinary 
labourer  for  instance,  who  in  his  seeing  days  spent  merely  a  few 
minutes  per  evening  with  his  newspaper  is  not  seized,  when  blind- 
ness overtakes  him,  with  an  earnest  determination  to  study  the 
classics  of  English  literature.  To  persuade  such  an  individual 
•to  undertake  what  to  him  would  be  the  laborious  and  tedious  task 
of  acquiring  a  new  system  like  Braille  is  out  of  the  question.  The 
total  dissimilarity  to  anything  he  has  known,  of  an  array  of  dots 
arranged  in  arbitrary  groupings,  at  once  puts  even  the  attempt  at 
learning  out  of  his  mind.  The  only  hope  of  persuasion  in  cases 
like  this  is  to  introduce  him  to  a  system,  some  of  whose  characters 
— like  the  '  i,'  the  '  o  ,'  or  the  '  I  ' — he  can  immediately  and  with- 
out difficulty  recognise. 

"As  a  contrast  to  this,  there  is  the  type  of  blind  adult  who 
is  sincerely  desirous  of  learning  to  read  raised  type,  but  who  finds 
that  mental  faculties  formerly  acute  have  become  too  blunted  to 
admit  of  the  possibility  of  the  acquisition  of  what  at  the  best  is  a 
complicated  system.  Added  to  which  there  may  be  the  still  more 
formidable  draw-back  of  loss  of  tactile  sensitiveness.  To  both  the 
willing  and  the  unwilling  learner  Moon  type  has  proved  of 
immense  value;  indeed,  but  for  its  existence  no  reading  would  be 
possible  for  them.  Since  this  is  the  case,  and  until  a  more  effec- 
tive system  can  be  devised,  Moon  type  must  be  retained  as  one 
of  our  permanent  assets. 

11  One  of  the  leading  features  of  this  method  of  embossing  is 
the  Return  Bar,  or  Brace,  which  serves  to  guide  the  finger  of  the 
reader  to  the  new  line.  The  value  of  this  device  has  been  called 
in  question.  To  discontinue  its  use  would  be  to  rob  the  system 
of  great  part  of  its  strength.  If  the  ordinary  Moon  reader  were 
required,  on  reaching  the  end  of  a  line,  to  work  back  along  the 
very  slight  division  between  the  lines  of  print,  in  order  to  start 
afresh  at  the  left  hand  end,  two  things  would  happen.  First, 
a  great  deal  of  time  would  be  lost,  since  the  width  of  the  page  and 
the  closeness  of  the  print  makes  a  sweeping  movement  impossible, 
even  for  the  most  expert  reader.      Secondly,   there  would  always 
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be  the  danger  that  the  reader,  on  reaching-  the  left-hand  margin 
would  find  that  he  had  over-shot  the  division  between  the  printed 
lines,  and  his  place  for  the  time  being  would  be  lost.  It  must 
be  borne  in  mind  that  the  Moon  reader  as  a  general  rule  uses 
only  one  finger.  That  this  danger  of  confusion  with  regard  to 
the  lines  is  a  real  one  is  proved  by  the  frequency  with  which  one- 
finger  Braille  readers,  on  a  page  of  considerably  less  width  fall 
into  the  pit.  The  Brace,  or  Return  Bar,  obviates  both  these 
difficulties,  and  is  therefore  of  great  service  to  the  elderly  reader. 
The  practice  of  reading  from  right  to  left  alternately  with  the 
other  method  seldom  gives  any  trouble,  after  the  distinction  be- 
tween similar  letters,  such  as  '  f's  '  and  '  g's,'  etc.,  has  been 
thoroughly  mastered. 

"  So  long  as  we  continue  to  regard  sympathetically  the  needs 
of  the  blind  person  whose  mental  endowment  or  vigour  is  too 
slender  to  undertake  the  acquisition  of  Braille,  Moon  type  must 
remain  an  essential  item  of  our  library  equipment." 


NORTHERN  BRANCH. 

A  well-attended  Quarterly  Meeting  of  the  Northern  Branch 
of  the  College  of  Teachers  of  the  Blind  took  place  on  Saturday, 
November  7th,  at  Henshaw's  Institution  for  the  Blind,  Manches- 
ter. The  Superintendent,  Mr.  Thurman,  was  unfortunately  un- 
able to  be  present,   much  to  the  regret  of  the  members. 

After  the  minutes  and  apologies  had  been  read,  there  were 
general  discussions,  the  chief  being  concerned  with  suggested  alter- 
ations in  Moon  Type.  Mr.  Siddall  (Rochdale)  stated  that  the 
sign  used  to  indicate  direction  in  reading  Moon  had  been  a  neces- 
sity originally,  that  the  need  for  it  still  remained,  and  that  there- 
fore its  use  should  continue.  His  view  was  endorsed  by  the 
meeting. 

Mr.  Hardcastle  (of  Leeds)  then  presented  an  excellent  paper 
on  The  Teaching  of  Geography  to  the  Blind,  and  by  his  own  en- 
thusiastic treatment  of  the  subject  kindled  his  hearers.  The 
paper  offered  helpful  suggestions  as  to  schemes  of  work,  suitable 
text  books,  and  the  preparation  of  maps.  Mr.  Hardcastle  exhibi- 
ted several  maps,  including  a  large  fret-work  one  made  by  himself. 

Although  the  subject  was  primarily  of  importance  to  school 
teachers,  great  interest  was  shewn  by  the  home  and  craft  teachers 
present. 

A  hope  was  expressed  by  Mr.  Swayne  (Leeds)  that  Mr.  Hard- 
castle might  translate  into  Braille  a  suitable  Geography  text  book 
for  the  blind.  A  visitor  from  Bridgend  (Mr.  Houghton)  spoke  of 
his  fret-work  map,  which  was  illustrated  in  the  September  num- 
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ber  of  The  Teacher  of  the  Blind.  Miss  Tetley  (Oldham)  had 
found  a  similar  map  of  great  use  for  many  years,  and  suggested 
that  a  simple  method  of  marking-  boundaries,  etc.,  was  to  varnish 
knitting  cotton  on  to  the  map. 

At  the  conclusion  of  the  meeting  a  generous  tea,  provided  by 
the  courtesy  of  the  Managers,  gave  opportunity  for  the  social 
intercourse  which  is  so  valuable  a  feature  of  these  gatherings. 

Teaching  of  Geography  in  Schools  for  Blind  Children. 

By  Leonard  Hardcastle. 
Synopsis  of  the  Paper. 

Section  I — Introductory.     The  Science  of  Geography. 
Two  Questions — 

(a)  What  is  Geography? 

(b)  What  is  the  object  of  teaching  it  in  our  schools? 
Two  Answers — 

(a)  From  "  What  to  read  on  Geography,"  by  F.   F.   Unstead. 

(b)  From  the  "  Suggestions  for  Teachers,"  issued  by  the  Board 

of  Education.     Three  Stage  Geography. 
Section  II — The  Psychology  of  the  blind  child  in  relation  to  the 
Science  of  Geography. 

(a)  The  normal  child  and  the  blind  child  compared. 

(b)  Casual  and  pictorial  information  missed  entirely  by  the  blind 

child.     Verbal  information  the  chief  substitute. 

(c)  The   greater    responsibility    thrown    on   the   teacher.      More 

time  required.     The  importance  of  correlation. 
Section   III — Suitable  Apparatus. 

(a)  A  review  of  the  past. 

(b)  Globes. 

(c)  The   original   Boyle  maps   and   the   modern   development  of 

"  Maps  and  Guides." 

(d)  The  papier  mache  maps  of  England  and  Wales. 

(e)  Large  Scale  maps.     Renovations  to   old  plaster  cast  maps 

and  how  to  make  them  useful  once  more. 

(f)  New  maps  made  by  the  teacher — 

1 — The  enamelled  outline  map. 

2 — The    fret-saw   outline    map.      How    made.      Examples  : 

Europe  and  Railways  Map  of  the  British  Isles. 
3 — A   sketch  or  diagram   map  which  can  be  made  by  the 

children,    under  the  teacher's  direction. 

(g)  The  "  Braille  "   maps, 
(h)  Models  and  Specimens. 

Section    IV — Schemes    of    work.       Text    Books    and    Books    of 
Reference, 
(a)  A    summary    of    Sections    I    to    IV    and    their    cumulative 
force  upon  what  has  to  be  said  in  this  section. 
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(b)  Successful     schemes     of     work.        Modified     specialization 

advisable- 

(c)  Stage   I   Geography.     The  work   of  the   Infant  and   Junior 

Teacher. 

(d)  Stage   II  Geography  defined.     "  The  British  Isles  and  the 

World   in   Broad   Outline." 

(e)  The   importance   of   the    "  Regional  "    method    of   teaching 

Geography.      Its   special   suitability   in  teaching  the  blind. 

(f)  A  word  about  text  books.     "  Is  it  policy  to  put  an  ordinary 

text  book  into  Braille,  or  should  one  be  especially  compiled 
to  meet  the  special  requirements  of  the  blind?  " 

(g)  Dr.  F.  Mort's  book,   "  The  British  Isles,"  published  by  the 

Cambridge    University    Press.       Its    suitability    if    properly 
handled.      Other  books. 

(h)   Completion  of  the  British   Isles — a  two  years'   scheme. 

(i)    Stage  II  World  Geography — a  two  years'  scheme.     Suitable 
books. 

(j)  Stage  III  Geography.  Europe — a  regional  study.  The 
most  suitable  point  to  make  the  change  over.  Further 
regional  study.  The  British  Empire.  Suitable  books.  The 
"  Peeps  "    Series. 

(k)  Stage  III  World  Geography.  Further  work  in  general 
Geography  possible.  The  advisability  of  a  period  being 
specially  devoted  to  it.  "  Unstead  and  Taylor's  Essentials 
of  World   Geography." 

Conclusion — Points  for  the  College  of  Teachers  of  the   Blind  to 
consider. 
A  word  of  thanks. 

Foreword. 

"  Since  giving  this  paper  at  the  Northern  Branch  meeting, 
I  learn  that  the  Haddow  Report  supersedes  the  Suggestions  for 
Teachers,  and  that  the  terms  First,  Second  and  Third  Stage 
Geography  are  not  used.  This  however  does  not  interfere  with  the 
divisions  into  junior,  middle  and  senior  school  Geography,  which 
I  consider  necessary  in  our  own  special  schools. 

"  One  or  two  important  facts  were  revealed  at  the  meeting. 
One  was  that  the  new  Boyle  maps  and  guides  were  most  suitable 
for' blind  persons  and  that  all  Braille  maps  should  be  discontinued. 
A  second  point  was  that  a  text  book  should  be  compiled 
for  the  use  of  blind  children,  with  references  to  the  maps 
and  globes  such  as  they  use  instead  of  maps  in  the  sighted  book. 
This  is  dealt  with  fully  in  the  following  paper.  The  Northern 
Branch  suggested  that  I  should  proceed  to  compile  such  a  series 
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of  hooks.      This    I    am   quite   willing   to   do   if  there   is   a   general 
demand. 

"  Lastly,  an  acknowledgment  must  he  made  to  the  Leeds 
Public  Libraries  Committee  for  their  kind  permission  to  use  the 
quotation   from   their  pamphlet   "  What  to  read  on  Geography." 

"  Section  I — The  Science  oe  Geography. 

"  The  importance  of  Geography  and  its  claims  to  a  place  in  the 
curriculum  of  our  elementary  schools  are  now  universally  recog- 
nized. No  subject  has  changed  so  much  within  the  last  20  years. 
It  is  no  longer  a  mere  haphazard  collection  of  facts,  or  names 
of  continents  and  oceans,  countries,  mountains,  rivers  and  lakes, 
and  important  towns.  It  is  a  science.  So  wide  is  its  scope  and 
so  varied  the  lines  of  approach  that  very  little  beyond  a  general 
survey  of  the  world  and  its  inhabitants,  together  with  a  thorough 
knowledge  of  our  Homeland  can  be  attempted  in  our  elementary 
schools.  There  are,  of  course,  a  few  exceptions.  Consequently, 
'  a  careful  selection  of  matter  for  schools  is  essential,  and  every 
teacher  will  have  to  ask  himself  what  is  best  suited  to  the  particu- 
lar needs  and  resources  of  his  school.  The  answer  must  depend 
partly  on  the  district  in  which  the  school  is  situated,  and  the 
particular  circumstances  of  the  children  '  ('  Suggestions  for 
Teachers,'  p.    143). 

"  What  then  is  this  science  of  Geography,  and  how  much  of 
it  are  we  to  teach  in  our  schools?  " 

11  An  excellent  answer  to  our  first  question  is  to  be  found  in  a 
threepenny  pamphlet  issued  by  the  Leeds  Public  Libraries  Com- 
mittee, entitled,  '  What  to  read  on  Geography,'  written  by  J.  F. 
Unstead,  M.A.,  D.Sc.  '  Perhaps  the  best  introduction  to  the  study 
of  this  subject,'  he  writes,  '  is  a  consideration  of  what  geography 
really  is.  Many  of  us  were  taught  at  school  facts  about  countries 
and  peoples,  places  and  commodities,  which  might,  if  they  were 
remembered,  occasionally  prove  useful,  but  certainly  did  not  form 
any  "  body  of  organized  knowledge  "  which  could  be  considered  as 
a  "  science."  An  advance  was  made  when  the  causes  of  the 
facts  were  considered,  and  geography  asked  not  only  "  Where?  " 
but  also  "  Why?  "  Yet  still  it  often  remained  only  a  hotch-potch 
of  knowledge  of  various  kinds,  and  it  became  obvious  that  some 
guiding  principle  was  required  to  make  the  study  a  unity.  Hence 
several  definitions  have  been  attempted,  and  one  which  has  found 
much  favour  runs  somewhat  as  follows  :  M  Geography  is  the 
science  which  studies  the  relation  of  man  to  his  environment."  ' 

"  Two  other  definitions  suggested  by  other  geographers  are  : 
*  The  earth  as  the  home  of  man,'  and  '  The  earth  in  relation  to 
man.' 

"  To  return  to  Unstead,  he  continues  :  '  From  this  point  of 
view,  on  the  one  side  there  is  man— the  various  races  and  peoples, 
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with  their  physical  and  mental  characteristics,  their  habits  and 
customs,  their  occupations,  their  cities  and  states,  their  fields  and 
factories,  their  railways  and  roads ;  on  the  other  side  there  is 
nature — the  earth's  surface  and  the  rocks  that  compose  it,  the 
climate  of  the  various  parts  of  the  world,  the  plant  life  that  covers 
most  of  the  surface,  and  the  animals  that  live  upon  it;  then  geog- 
raphy would  inquire  how  nature  in  its  different  forms  has  influ- 
enced man,  and  how  man  has  modified  his  natural  surroundings. 
This  is  indeed  a  fruitful  study,  and  has  proved  both  popular  and 
stimulating;  we  shall  have  to  refer  to  a  number  of  books  written 
upon  variations  of  this  theme.' 

"  The  writer  of  the  pamphlet  continues  to  develop  this  line  of 
thought  in  some  detail  which  need  not  be  quoted  here,  but  he  con- 
cludes with  the  following  sentence  printed  in  italics  :  '  The  com- 
plex of  bed-rock,  soil,  atmosphere,  plants,  animals,  men  and  men's 
works  must  be  studied  together  as  a  whole,  and  this  study  is  the 
peculiar  subject-matter  of  geography.'  In  other  words,  it  is  the 
physical  or  material  side  of  the  '  business  of  living.' 

"  Such  is  our  subject.  We  now  come  to  our  second  question 
and  ask,  '  What  is  our  object  in  teaching  it?  '  We  may  even  go 
further  and  ask  '  How  much  of  it  are  we  to  teach?  ' 

"  To  answer  these  questions  our  best  course  is  to  refer  to  the 
'  Suggestions  for  Teachers,'  issued  by  the  Board  of  Education. 
There  is  no  feeling  of  compulsion  or  of  duty  in  doing  this.  A 
perusal  of  the  different  catalogues  of  the  various  publishing  com- 
panies will  soon  prove  that  the  contents  of  the  '  Suggestions  ' 
are  representative  of  the  views  of  the  members  of  the  teaching 
profession  and  others  interested  in  education.  In  fact,  it  is 
advisable  for  us  to  do  so,  because  we  teachers  in  special  schools 
are  much  isolated  from  the  rest  of  the  teaching  world.  Our 
methods  of  imparting  knowledge  are  of  necessity  so  entirely  dif- 
ferent from  those  of  the  ordinary  elementary  school  and  the  major- 
ity of  new  suggestions  we  read  about  are  of  no  use  to  us  whatever. 
Consequently,  we  lose  interest  in  reading  about  them,  and  unless 
we  are  very  careful  we  tend  to  pursue  our  own  sweet  course  in  our 
own  sweet  way.  It  may  be  a  very  sound  one  or  it  may  not.  In 
either  case  an  occasional  comparison  of  our  position  with  that  of 
the  ordinary  elementary  school  is  advisable. 

"  In  anticipation  of  what  is  to  follow,  it  may  be  stated  here 
that  we  shall  be  agreeably  surprised  to  find  how  nearly  in  our 
schools  for  blind  children  we  fulfil  the  requirements  expected 
of  the  normal  elementary  school.  Incredible  as  it  sounds 
it  is  a  fact.  It  is  not  our  aims  that  are  different,  but  the 
methods  by  which  we  attain  those  aims.  Many  of  us  tend  to 
confuse  the  two.  Our  ultimate  aims  are  identical.  It  is  the 
handicap  of  our  children,  and  our  insufficient  means  in  the 
form  of  suitable  apparatus  that  make  our  work  so  different  and 
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our  aims  so  difficult  to  attain.  These  are  thoroughly  dealt  with 
in  the  subsequent  sections  of  this  work. 

"  The  course  of  geography  suggested  for  elementary 
schools  is  divided  into  three  stages,  conveniently  termed,  Stage 
I,  Stage  II  and  Stage  III.  In  Stage  I  only  is  a  definite  age  limit 
stated — nine  years.  At  the  age  of  ten,  therefore,  a  child  should 
definitely  start  on  Stage  II  geography.  How  much  of  Stage  III 
can  be  covered  in  elementary  schools  is  left  to  the  discretion 
of  the  teacher.  In  other  words,  there  is  no  definite  break  in  the 
course,  but  rather  a  gradual  transition  from  Stage  II  to  Stage  III. 

11  Let  us  examine  the  three  stages  and  compare  them  briefly 
with  the  usual  mode  of  procedure  in  our  own  schools,  noting  where 
any  difference  is  necessary  '  on  account  of  the  peculiar  nature  of 
our  children.' 

"  Stage  I — Stories  of  people  in  other  lands.  These  should  be 
arranged  so  as  to  contrast  the  Arctic  dweller  with  that  of  the 
Tropics,  the  Arab  with  the  Canadian,  and  so  on.  Preliminary 
exercises  with   the  globe  are  recommended. 

11  There  is  no  great  difficulty  here  unless  it  is  that  the  full 
descriptive  powers  of  the  teacher  are  called  upon.  From  this  and 
this  alone  will  the  blind  child's  conception  be  formed.  A  series 
of  booklets  entitled  '  Little  People  in  Far-off  Lands,'  is  suitable 
at  this  stage.  Models  of  houses,  villages  and  so  on,  parts  of 
which  the  children  can  handle  for  themselves  stimulate  interest 
just  as  much  in  our  own  schools  as  in  the  ordinary  school. 

"  Stage  II — A  systematic  study  of  the  world,  together  with  a 
study  of  the  homeland. 

11  Here  our  schemes  must  differ  somewhat.  When  an  average 
blind  child  has  reached  the  age  of  ten  or  eleven  (that  is,  allowing 
the  customary  two  years  difference  for  the  blind  child),  the  use  of 
maps  should  be  introduced  if  he  is  to  become  familiar  with  them 
and  know  how  to  use  them  when  he  reaches  the  upper  classes. 
The  homeland  will  therefore  be  our  main  geography,  and  the 
using  of  maps  will  be  an  important  part  of  our  lessons.  Details 
of  this  are  given  later.  World  geography,  to  start  with,  can 
easily  be  given  under  the  heading  of  general  knowledge.  The 
globe  should  be  used  regularly.  From  a  general  position  of  the 
continents  and  oceans,  the  voyages  of  Columbas,  Diaz  and  Vasco 
da  Gama,  Magellan  and  Drake,  make  the  study  interesting  and 
appeal  to  the  children — boys  especially. 

11  Completion  of  England  and  Wales  will  naturally  lead  to  the 
remainder  of  the  British  Isles,  and  that  in  turn  to  Europe.  How 
much  of  this  can  be  done  before  the  child  passes  to  another 
teacher  varies  of  course  according  to  the  ability  of  the  class  as  a 
whole. 

11  Stage  III — Continues  from  Stage  II,  the  difference  being 
that  the  study  of  the  homeland   should  be  more  thorough,  and  in 
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addition  there  should  be  a  detailed  study  of  some  particular  region 
of  the  world,  e.g.,  the  wheatlands  of  the  world,  or  a  study  of  the 
British  Empire. 

"  Here  the  '  Suggestion  '  state  that  all  schools  cannot  be 
expected  to  reach  this  stage,  and  if  any  school  is  able  to  do  so, 
it  is  entirely  at  the  discretion  of  the  teacher  at  what  age  the  change 
should  be  made. 

"  This  applies  equally  to  our  own  schools.  It  is  only  the 
really  intellectual  blind  child  who  can  proceed  to  Stage  III  geog- 
raphy. Some  of  course  do,  but  how  often  does  it  happen  that 
when  the  work  could  be  of  some  practical  value  to  them,  they  have 
reached  the  age  of  sixteen  and  leave. 

"  What  knowledge  of  Geography  should  they  have?  The 
answer  I  suggest  is  this  :  A  thorough  knowlegde  of  the  homeland 
together  with  a  sufficient  knowledge  of  the  world  in  general,  to 
be  able  to  take  an  intelligent  interest  in  every  day  affairs,  and  to 
be  able  to  take  an  active  part  in  them  if  called  upon  to  do  so. 

"  Such  is  our  subject  and  its  place  in  the  school  curriculum. 
Having  fully  defined  these,  we  can  now  proceed  to  consider  the 
subject  in  its  special  relationship  to  the  blind  child. 

Section  II — The  Psychology  of  the  Blind  in  Relation  to 
the   Science  of   Geography. 

"  Let  us  think  for  a  moment  of  the  fully-sighted  child.  What 
a  wealth  of  information  he  learns  in  a  casual  way.  On  his  way 
to  school  he  may  pass  an  advertisement  hoarding,  gaily  coloured 
with  a  host  of  posters.  Different  makes  of  bicycles,  motor  cars, 
different  brands  of  tinned  fruit,  various  announcements  of  the 
different  railway  companies,  which  may  show  a  map  giving  the 
shortest  sea  passage  to  Ireland,  France,  Holland,  Belgium 
are  presented  to  him.  The  shredded  wheat  which  he  may  have 
had  as  part  of  his  breakfast  that  morning  may  have  come 
from  a  box  showing  a  picture  of  Niagara  upon  it. 
From  the  majority  of  these  things  the  normal  child  learns  a  great 
deal  in  a  casual'  or  subconscious  way,  and  they  form  little  part  of 
the  work  done  in  the  classroom. 

"  With  the  blind  child  this  is  not  so.  He  has  learnt  that  such 
and  such  a  sound  may  be  a  tram  car,  another  a  bus,  or  again, 
by  certain  sounds  he  knows  when  he  passing  an  open  space.  In 
a  lesser  degree  smell  plays  its  part — the  chemist,  the  grocer  and 
the  butcher  having  his  own  particular  atmosphere.  Thus  a  great 
deal,  if  not  all  that  a  normal  child  learns  for  himself  in  a  sub- 
conscious way,  the  blind  child  has  to  be  taught  by  others. 
Mothers  and  fathers,  brothers  and  sisters,  may  do  some  of  this, 
but  the  onus  of  the  task  lies  with  the  class  teacher  and  has  to  be 
done  in  school  hours. 

"  Then  again,   compare  the  difference  in   using  a  map.     The 
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normal  child  sees  the  map  as  a  whole  immediately  it  is  placed 
in  front  of  him.  With  the  blind  child  this  is  totally  different. 
His  immediate  impression  of  the  map  he  is  handling-  for  the  first 
time  is  as  much  as  comes  immediately  into  contact  with  his  fingers. 
This  point  cannot  he  stressed  too  fully.  It  is  in  fact  vital,  and 
calls  for  much  consideration  on  the  part  of  the  teacher.  The 
sighted  child  may  learn  the  shape  of  England  and  Wales  in  one 
lesson,  but  the  blind  child  has  to  learn  it  piece  by  piece,  joining 
up  each  new  piece  with  the  old.  He  may,  for  example,  learn  the 
relative  positions  of  Berwick-on-Tweed,  the  Straits  of  Dover  and 
Land's  End,  but  it  may  be  months  before  he  learns  the  shape  of 
the  whole  intervening  coastline.  It  would  be  an  interesting  experi- 
ment to  put  before  a  sighted  person  a  blank  sheet  of  paper  and  then 
draw  upon  it  as  much  of  the  coastline  of  a  map  as  comes  immed- 
iately under  the  fingers  of  a  blind  person  and  then  to  ask  him  what 
country  is  represented. 

"  .1  Wider  Range — From  what  has  already  been  stated  it  is 
clear  then  that  if  much  of  the  general  information  which  is  ac- 
quired by  the  normal  child  in  a  subconscious  way  has  to  be 
taught  systematically  to  the  blind  child,  some  provision  must  be 
made  for  doing  so.  This  is  usually  done  by  allotting  periods  to 
general  knowledge  and  general  information.  These  periods  are 
invaluable.  They  allow  the  teacher  an  opportunity  to  correlate 
his  various  subjects  into  a  common  relationship  which  he  wishes  to 
emphasize,  which  may  be  of  practical  value,  and  yet  is  not  strictly 
belonging  to  any  particular  science. 

"  Correlation — The  value  of  such  periods  is  shown,  for  ex- 
ample, when  an  industrial  area  is  being  studied  in  the  course  of 
geography  lessons.  Some  general  idea  of  the  industry  and  the 
work  it  entails  is  essential.  The  Yorkshire  woollen  industry,  or 
the  Lancashire  cotton  industry,  both  call  for  some  general  infor- 
mation on  the  methods  of  manufacture  and  so  forth.  This  is  not 
geography  in  the  strict  meaning  of  the  term,  but  in  the  broader 
meaning  of  the  term,  it  comes  under  the  heading  of  '  a  practical 
knowledge  of  the  homeland  and  the  world  in  general.'  The  new 
tea  warehouse  which  was  opened  on  the  Manchester  Ship  Canal 
has  some  bearing  on  the  nation's  supply  of  tea,  shipping  and 
other  means  of  transport.  Using  the  globe  to  trace  the  journey 
of  the  tea  from  Ceylon  to  Manchester  at  once  brings  the  matter 
within  the  range  of  geography.  All  this  information  can  be 
given  in  a  general  knowledge  period. 

"  Current  events  in  our  daily  newspapers,  the  railway  disaster, 
the  recent  earthquakes  in  Java  and  New  Zealand,  if  they  are  to 
be  thoroughly  understood  by  our  children,  call  for  the  use  of  the 
globe. 

11  Correlation  with  history  is  of  course  universal.      Sir  Halford 
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Mackinder  binds  the  two  subjects,  history  and  geography,  to- 
gether throughout  the  whole  elementary  school  period,  and  his 
book  Our  Own  Islands,  which  is  in  Braille,  is  the  first  of  a  series 
which  follows  this  correlated  scheme.  It  is  of  course  open  for  each 
individual  teacher  to  follow  out  his  own  ideas,  and  he  may  not 
care  for  such  a  scheme,  but  there  are  lessons  in  history  which 
can  be  correlated  with  geography.  The  voyages  of  Columbus  and 
the  other  explorers  of  that  period  can  be  traced  on  the  globe — in 
fact  the  '  Suggestions  '  recommend  this  as  the  best  way  to  in- 
troduce a  more  advanced  study  of  the  globe. 

"  Indirect  Correlation — It  is  even  possible  to  correlate  geog- 
raphy with  other  subjects,  allowing  it  only  a  secondary  place. 
This  is  what  1  mean  by  the  term  '  Indirect  Correlation.'  It  must 
not  be  pressed  too  far.  Sherlock  Holmes  and  his  inseparable 
friend  Dr.  Watson  are  called  upon  to  investigate  a  case  down  in 
Devonshire.  They  take  a  train  from  Paddington.  Holmes  is  en- 
gaged in  reading  newspaper  reports  and  it  is  not  until  they  have 
passed  Reading  that  he  tosses  them  on  one  side  and  opens  conversa- 
tion with  the  patient  Dr.  Watson.  At  Exeter  they  alight  and 
change  trains,  and  so  on.  There  is  no  geography  in  this,  I  agree, 
but  an  odd  minute  demonstration  to  a  few  boys  around  a  railway 
map  will  convey  an  additional  piece  of  practical  information. 

"  Examples  and  exercises  in  descriptive  composition  can  also 
be  utilised.  An  excellent  description  of  a  fictitious  village  in  the 
Weald  may  be  used  for  a  model  study.  The  teacher  would  point 
out  how  the  description  applied  only  to  that  particular  part  of 
England,  and  would  proceed  to  ask  the  children  how  they  would 
suggest  describing  a  village  in  Lancashire  or  Yorkshire. 

"  These  are  examples  of  what  I  would  term  '  indirect  correla- 
tion.' I  do  not  of  course  suggest  that  the  entire  English  course 
should  be  interrupted  to  suit  the  geography,  nor  that  an  exciting 
tale  should  have  all  the  excitement  taken  out  of  it  for  the  sake  of 
a  little  more  geography.  Their  interest  in  the  story  would  soon 
be  deadened  and  they  would  soon  hate  the  very  sound  of  the 
word  '  geography.'  A  little  diplomacy  on  the  part  of  the  teacher 
can  avoid  this. 

"  These  are  but  a  few  ways  in  which  time  can  be  gained  and 
an  enthusiastic  teacher  will  devise  other  means  of  keeping  up  the 
interest  of  his  scholars.  On  the  other  hand,  it  must  not  be  sup- 
posed that  I  am  suggesting  that  geography  is  the  only  subject 
of  importance  on  the  school  time-table.  Much  of  this  general 
information  is  not  pure  geography,  according  to  the  definition  of 
the  science,  but  I  do  maintain  that  the  using  of  the  globe  and 
maps  in  connection  with  world  events  is  going  to  make  them 
familiar  to  the  children,  and  thus  save  considerable  time  when 
they  come  to  the  geography  lesson  proper." 
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144  Hyde  Road, 

Gorton,  Manchester, 

3rd  December,   1 93 1 . 
Dear  Miss  Cramp, 

At  a  recent  meeting  o!"  the  Northern  Branch  of  the  C.T.B., 
Mr.  Hardcastle  brought  before  the  meeting  the  merits  of  the 
ply-wood  map  for  the  use  of  blind  children.  Mr.  Hardcastle  made 
his  first  ply-wood  map  five  years  ago. 

Feeling  that  there  is  a  need  for  such  maps  in  our  schools,  I 
am  quite  willing  to  undertake  work  of  this  nature  during  my 
spare  time.  (A  photograph  of  my  efforts  in  the  making  of  a  ply- 
wood map  appeared  in  the  September  number  of  our  magazine.) 
I  shall  be  pleased  to  answer  any  enquiries  from  those  teachers 
who  are  interested  in  this  matter. 

Yours  faithfully, 

Joseph  Houghton, 
Student,  Cheshire  County  Training  College, 

Crewe ; 
Late   Asst.    Master,   Bridgend   Blind  Inst. 


MIDLAND    BRANCH. 

A  Meeting  of  the  Midland  Branch  was  held  on  November  28th 
at  the  Royal  Institution  for  the  Blind,  Birmingham,  when  about 
46  members  were  present.  It  was  an  interesting  occasion.  Dr. 
Newsholme,  Medical  Officer  of  Health  for  Birmingham,  gave  a 
paper  on  Blindness  and  the  Balanced  Life  ;  one  of  the  most  inspiring 
and  helpful  addresses  we  have  been  privileged  to  hear.  Dr. 
Newsholme,  as  our  Chairman  remarked,  must  have  given  much 
time  and  thoughtful  study  to  the  subject.  After  listening  to  the 
paper,  we  longed  to  overwhelm  the  speaker  with  questions,  though 
perhaps  not  directly  bearing  upon  his  theme.  We  realized  that 
one  meeting  was  not  enough  to  avail  ourselves  of  the  excellent 
help  at  hand.  It  was  therefore  suggested  that  another  meeting  be 
arranged  as  soon  as  possible,  when  we  could  bring  forward  some 
of  our  problems  and  difficulties.  Dr.  Newsholme  kindly  con- 
sented to  be  present. 

The  subject  of  the  Return  Bar  in  Moon  was  again  brought 
forward,  and  it  was  decided  to  hand  the  matter  over  to  the 
people  most  in  contact  with  the  use  of  Moon  Type — the  Home 
Teachers. 

Miss  Falconer  gave  a  brief  account  of  the  work  which  the 
recently  formed  Research  Committee  has  undertaken.  Members 
were  also  pleased  to  hear  that  the  L.C.C.,  after  being  approached 
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by  a  strong"  deputation  has  decided  not  to  debar  blind  candidates 
from  applying-  for  posts  in  their  schools. 

Our  next  meeting,  as  Dr.  Newsholme  has  consented  to  be 
present,  will  be  held  in  Birmingham,  as  early  as  possible  in  the 
New  Year. 

Blindness  and  the  Balanced  Life.* 

By  H.  P.  Newsholme,  M.D.,  F.R.C.P.,  D.P.H. 

(Medical   Officer  of  Health,    City   of  Birmingham). 

It  is  perhaps  appropriate  to  open  my  remarks  by  drawing  atten- 
tion to  the  unusual  circumstances  under  which  we  meet  to-day. 
For,  as  the  speaker,  however  great  my  interest  in  the  blind,  I  have 
no  intimate  personal  acquaintance  with  their  problems ;  while  as 
the  audience  before  whom  I  am  to  speak  you  are  soaked  to  the 
very  bone  in  those  problems  as  the  main  part  of  your  daily  life. 
Under  such  circumstances  my  role  to-day  is  almost  inevitably  that 
of  a  somewhat  diffident  shuttlecock  in  the  company  of  a  number  of 
highly  experienced  and  effective  battledores  !  The  course  which  we 
must  almost  necessarily  pursue  is  for  me  to  apply  my  imagination 
to  the  problems  of  the  blind,  in  the  light  of  such  knowledge  as 
may  have  come  my  way  as  to  the  principles  making  for  a  balanced 
life,  and  for  you  in  your  turn  to  correct  from  your  experience  first 
the  picture  and  then  the  lessons  from  it  which  I  seek  to  draw. 

I  take  for  my  starting  point  an  assumption  with  which  you 
will  all  agree,  yet  one  which  is  by  no  means  so  self-evident  to  the 
man  in  the  street  :  the  fact  that  the  blind  person  is  an  ordinary 
individual  apart  from  his  blindness,  gifted  with  no  special  faculties 
of  sense  or  of  will  denied  to  the  rest  of  humanity.  The  only 
difference  between  the  blind  and  the  sighted  is  the  relatively  full 
use  made  by  the  blind  of  their  remaining  senses,  and  the  relatively 
feeble  use  made  by  the  sighted  of  four  out  of  their  five  senses, 
under  the  overwhelming  dominance  of  that  fifth  sense  of  sight. 

The  average  sighted  person,  with  his  five  senses,  of  sight,  hear- 
ing, smell,  taste  and  touch,  is  like  a  household  of  five  persons,  in 
which  each  plays  his  part  in  the  household  economy,  but  in  which 
the  part  played  by  sight  is  predominant,  so  that  in  large  though 
varying  degree  each  of  the  other  four  senses  tends  to  restrict  its 
activities  and  to  surrender  much  of  its  responsibility.  Then  comes 
the  blow.  The  leader  of  the  household  is  taken  away,  sight  is 
lost.     What  sequence  of  events  may  we  then  expect? 

(i.)  The  first  phase  of  blindness  we  may  expect  to  be  one  of 
perplexity  and  depression.  The  remaining  members  of  the  bereaved 
household  have  grown  so  accustomed  to  the  leadership  of  sight 
that  they  cannot   at  once  take  up  the  responsibility  so  long  sur- 

*  Address    to    Teachers    of    the    Blind,    Birmingham    Royal    Institution    for    the 
Blind,   November  28th,    193 1. 
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rendered.  The  very  effort  to  do  so  yields  at  first  confusion  and 
fatigue.  There  is  an  initial  stage  of  anarchy  amongst  the  remain- 
ing- senses. 

(2)  Gradually  these  other  lour  members  of  the  household,  hear- 
ing-, touch,  taste  and  smell,  under  the  direction  of  their  common 
will,  take  over  their  share  of  responsibility,  dividing-  between  them 
many  of  the  duties  hitherto  undertaken  and  even  usurped  by  sight; 
and  the  household,  crippled  in  one  direction,  can  nevertheless 
attain  a  marked  degree  of  co-ordinated  activity  and  efficiency  in 
others.  While  the  activity  is  restricted  in  so  far  as  the  sense  of 
sight  is  essential,  it  may  within  that  more  limited  field  be  more 
evenly  effective  than  in  the  case  of  the  sighted  person,  by  very 
reason  of  the  fulness  and  steadiness  of  use  of  the  remaining 
senses.  To  that  point  I  shall  return  later.  Certain  activities  are 
of  course  inevitably  lost  : — the  perception  of  light,  of  colour,  of 
perspective,  of  physical  beauty  in  the  sense  in  which  it  is  perceived 
by  the  sighted — and  with  this  loss  is  associated  some  limitation  in 
physical  activity.  But  granted  all  this  as  irretrievable  loss,  there 
is  all  the  rest  of  life  to  be  retrieved,  and  much  to  be  gathered  in 
with  a  fulness  and  intimacy  unknown  to  the  lazy  senses  of  the 
sighted. 

Now  what  surroundings  should  we  wish  to  create  round  such 
an  individual,  regarded  for  the  present  purpose  as  a  household 
of  the  senses  bereft  of  its  leader,  sight,  in  order  to  encourage  a 
restoration  and  adjustment  of  capacity  on  the  lines  which  we  have 
sketched? 

(a)  For  the  initial  phase  of  confusion,  uncertainty  and  de- 
pression, we  should  wish  to  provide  surroundings  giving  freedom 
from  anxiety  as  to  the  immediate  future,,  freedom  from  distracting 
or  jarring  thoughts  coming  from  the  necessity  to  earn  a  livelihood, 
and  relief  from  the  too  acute  sense  of  struggle,  which  at  this 
stage  such  a  feeling  would  involve.  The  sheltered  life,  protected 
from  external  alarums,  must  be  the  first  need  for  the  blind  person 
at  this  earliest  phase  of  his  disability,  immediately  after  Medicine 
has  done  all  she  can  for  his  physical  rehabilitation. 

(b)  As  he  steadily  gains  control  of  himself,  re-arms  himself  with 
the  weapons  of  his  four  remaining  senses,  cleansed  now  of  the 
rust  of  disuse,  tempered  afresh  and  brought  back  into  habitual  use, 
the  blind  person  must  need  a  correspondingly  more  bracing  atmos- 
phere in  which  to  exercise  these  refurbished  faculties.  He  must 
require  a  gradual  increase  in  the  demand  on  his  powers  of  self- 
help  and  of  independence.  Such  a  growth  in  the  calls  on  his 
powers  must  be  strictly  in  proportion  to  the  growth  in  those 
powers.  If  the  demand  is  more  than  he  can  face,  failure,  dis- 
appointment, some  renewed  confusion,  and  life  at  any  rate  for  a 
while  at  a  lower  plane  of  completeness  may  be  the  result.  If  the 
demand  is  insufficient  and  life  too  easy,  then  again  the  blind  in- 
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dividual  may  copy  the  sighted  too  closely  in  resting  on  his  oars 
and  using  only  imperfect  endeavour. 

(c)  But  we  may  nevertheless  feel  that  while  the  blind  might 
well  be  given  as  their  motto  the  command  "  Be  bold,"  this  should 
be  closely  coupled  with  a  warning  echo,  "  Be  bold,  but  not  too 
bold."  Increase  the  demand  on  character,  on  all  the  qualities  of 
manhood  and  womanhood;  but  these  demands  must  always  fall 
short  of  those  made  on  the  sighted  if  calamity  is  to  be  avoided. 
The  blind  must  be  prepared  to  accept  their  restricted  field  of 
activity.  Any  impulse  to  forget  the  blindness  and  to  endeavour 
to  compete  on  even  terms  with  the  sighted  must  spell  catastrophe. 

I  propose  now  to  look  at  some  of  the  difficulties  likely  to 
arise  from  the  restriction  in  the  field  of  activity  imposed  by  the 
fact  of  blindness,  and  thereafter  to  glance  at  certain  compensa- 
tions which  seem  likely  to  emerge  out  of  that  very  limitation. 

It  would  appear  probable  that  difficulties  resulting  from  the 
restriction  of  habit  of  life  imposed  by  blindness  may  arise  in  two 
directions ;  in  one  by  an  over-stressing,  in  the  other  by  an  under- 
estimation of  the  importance  of  that  restriction ;  that  is,  by  look- 
ing at  the  fact  of  blindness  in  one  case  through  the  magnifying, 
in  the  other  through  the  reducing,  end  of  a  telescope,  instead  of 
seeing  it  in  its  true  proportion. 

(a)  Over  stressing  of  restriction  imposed  by  blindness.  A 
habitual  overstressing  of  the  deprivation  and  restriction  created 
by  blindness  would  in  effect  lead  to  a  continuance  of  the  first 
stage  of  reaction,  in  this  household  of  four  senses  deprived  of  their 
fifth  and  leading  spirit.  That  is  to  say,  the  condition  of  depression, 
of  timidity  and  general  helplessness  would  tend  to  become  a 
constant  part  of  the  individual's  outlook.  The  individual  would 
tend  to  retire  too  much  into  himself,  to  be  diffident  and  distrustful 
of  self.  Carried  to  its  extreme  such  an  attitude  might  be  expected 
either  to  lead  to  over-emphasis  of  the  physical  side  of  the  nature  or 
else  to  imperil  mental  health  in  a  retirement  from  reality. 

The  obvious  moral  is  the  need  to  face  the  facts  of  life,  even 
though  those  facts  involve  the  pain  of  an  entire  reorientation. 

(b)  Under -estimation  of  the  restriction  imposed  by  blindness. 
The  opposite  extreme  of  error,  that  of  under-estimating  the  hin- 
drance resulting  from  blindness,  appears  equally  likely.  And  here 
we  should  get  the  under-estimation  at  two  levels,  that  of  the 
inward  and  that  of  the  outward  life.  Blind  people,  may,  I  imagine, 
like  those  handicapped  in  other  directions,  shrink  from  an  acknow- 
ledgement to  themselves  of  their  own  handicap.  They  may  try 
to  shut  it  out  of  their  consciousness.  In  the  degree  in  which  they 
succeed,  in  that  degree  they  succeed  also  in  splitting  their  per- 
sonality by  a  horizontal  cleavage.  They  develop  a  superficial  level 
which  may  be  abnormally  and  unhealthily  gay,  optimistic  and 
light-hearted,      but      withal      shallow      in      purposiveness      and 
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fickle  in  its  moods.  And  below  this,  in  the  depths  of  their  nature, 
is  the  rest  of  their  personality,  grappling  with  this  buried  but 
unbanished  horror  of  blindness,  and  for  that  reason  fundamentally 
pessimistic  and  despairing-.  With  this  disintegration,  the  product 
of  failure  to  face  facts  within  themselves,  these  pitiable  individuals 
may  drift  along,  superficially  all  too  cheerful,  though  with  waves 
of  depression,  as  there  come  back  echoes  of  that  underlying  un- 
faced  fact  of  blindness.  As  to  whether  this  a  true  picture  of  some 
blind  I  cannot  from  experience  say;  it  is  for  you  to  confirm  or  to 
den).  But  I  should  be  surprised  to  find  that  unfaced  inward 
reality  does  not  occur  in  the  blind  as  in  others,  and  does  not  in 
the  blind  lead  to  the  result  produced  in  others  with  restricted 
activities,  who  exhibit  the  same  underlying  flaw  in  character. 

So  much  for  the  minimising  or  the  ignoring  of  the  fact  of  blind- 
ness at  the  level  of  the  inward  life.  What  of  a  corresponding 
failure  in  relation  to  the  outward  life?  What  may  we  expect  of  the 
blind  person  who  seeks  to  forget  his  blindness  and  doggedly  de- 
termines to  compete  on  equal  terms  with  his  sighted  fellows? 
In  the  end,  failure  ;  and  accompanying  and  causing  that  failure, 
the  fatigue  which  ensues  on  the  overtaxing  of  his  compensating 
senses  and  of  the  will  which  directs  them.  Now  I  wish  to  dwell 
in  a  little  detail  on  this  factor  of  fatigue,  for  it  has  its  far-reaching 
consequences  among  all,  blind  or  sighted,  who  have  to  exert  a 
relatively  high  degree  of  concentration  in  their  life,  whether  from 
the  intrinsic  intensity  of  their  occupation  or  from  some  limitation 
in  their  capacity  of  action.  Let  me  then  follow  the  sequence  of 
events  through  from  its  outset.  We  begin  with  the  increased 
effort  involved  in  the  loss  of  one  sense,  and  the  stress  consequently 
thrown  on  the  remaining  faculties.  Add  to  that  the  emotional 
stress,  the  storms  of  irritation  or  depression  which  must  tend  to 
accompany  the  remembrance  of  the  loss  of  sight.  Add  again  to 
this  the  distraction  created  by  extraneous  noise,  by  the  confusion 
of  machinery  or  of  traffic,  and  then  crown  all  with  the  strain  of 
competition  with  the  sighted  or  the  fully  equipped.  We  have  here 
a  whole  series  of  factors,  all  tending  to  the  one  end  of  tiring  the 
mind  and  the  body  of  the  blind  person.  But  that  tendency  is 
accentuated  by  the  actual  effort  to  counteract  the  pressure  of  cir- 
cumstances. The  concentration  of  the  blind  person  on  facing 
these  difficulties  may  itself  be  a  factor  in  making  him  too  little 
conscious  of  the  onset  of  fatigue,  until  this  has  risen  well  above 
the  threshold  level  at  which  it  should  reach  the  consciousness  for 
prompt  reaction  and  remedy.  The  blind  person,  like  other  unduly 
concentrated  people,  is  thus  liable  to  be  plunged  rather  more  readily 
and  more  deeply  into  the  sea  of  fatigue  than  is  wise  for  ease  of 
recovery. 

I  have  mentioned  mainly  mental  factors  in  the  production  of 
fatigue.     But  there  are  of  course  numerous  physical  factors,  vary- 
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ing-  with  the  individual  according  to  the  particular  sensitive  spots 
and  weak  places  in  his  bodily  org-anization.  To  mention  only  one  : 
I  suppose  that  it  is  not  unusual  for  the  blind  to  suffer  from  catarrhal 
conditions  of  the  eyeball  or  eyelids.  The  reflex  nervous  influence 
of  such  catarrhal  conditions,  impinging  near  other  nervous  centres 
concerned  with  the  vital  functions,  is  capable  of  causing  a  marked 
reflex  sense  of  fatigue ;  while  the  circulation  throughout  the  sys- 
tem, by  means  of  the  blood-stream,  of  products  of  bacterial  activ- 
ity, whether  from  such  a  condition  or  from  inflammatory  conditions 
elsewhere,   may  similarly  be  a  prolific  source  of  fatigue. 

Given,  then,  this  too  ready  production  of  fatigue  through  men- 
tal or  through  physical  channels,  we  have  the  one  arc  of  what 
then  at  once  becomes  a  vicious  circle.  For  the  fatigue  in  its  turn 
picks  out  the  weak  points  in  the  mental  and  physical  armour  out 
of  which  it  has  sprung,  and  stresses  and  extends  these  weaknesses. 
The  fatigue  brings  in  its  train  the  need  for  greater  effort  of  will 
to  keep  the  bodily  machine  in  action,  and  the  will-control  over  other 
activities,  such  as  emotional  balance,  becomes  correspondingly 
diminished.  The  consequence  is  a  lowering  of  emotional  control, 
and  an  overflow  into  the  flood-tide  channels  of  insurgent  emotions. 
The  particular  channels  followed  will  depend  on  the  individual's 
past  history  and  his  present  attitude  to  life,  but  they  may  include 
such  rebel  emotions  as  resentment,  anger,  fear,  anxiety,  remorse, 
greed,  lust  and  envy.  These  may  show  themselves  in  sudden  and 
violent  outbursts  of  feeling,  relieving  pressure  and  with  reversion 
thereupon  to  some  degree  of  balance,  though  perhaps  to  a  lower 
degree  if  the  fatigue  has  not  been  dealt  with  ;  or,  on  the  other  hand, 
these  flooded  channels  of  unhealthy  emotion  may  continue  over- 
charged for  so  long  as  to  give  rise  to  a  fixed  pattern,  or  habit,  of 
emotional  outlook,  against  a  general  background  of  swirling  con- 
fusion of  feelings.  That  must  happen  with  the  blind  equally  with 
other  individuals  under  stress  which  creates  chronic  fatigue.  Car- 
ried to  its  extreme,  such  a  condition  might  lead  to  fixed  ideas,  not 
based  on  reality,  but  on  false  imagination,  and  the  individual  would 
then  have  passed  over  the  boundary  of  mental  balance  into  the  re- 
gion of  mental  disorder.  It  is  perhaps  salutary  for  those  of  us,  blind 
or  sighted,  who  look  on  ourselves  as  mentally  normal  individuals, 
to  recognise  that  the  distinction  between  ourselves  and  the  men- 
tally disordered  is  only  a  question  of  degree  and  habit  and  not  of 
kind  or  species ;  while  it  is  equally  helpful  to  those  subject  to  the 
extreme  of  habitual  reaction,  which  we  label  as  mental  disorder, 
to  feel  that  they  are  not  a  race  apart,  a  peculiar  people  with  an 
abhorred  badge,  but  only  individuals  who  have  ignorantly  or  inad- 
visedly allowed  themselves  to  swing  too  far  and  too  consistently 
beyond  the  margin  of  safety.  While  the  fatigue  may  express 
itself  through  these  mental  channels  in  those  whose  sensitive 
points,  whether  of  over-development  or  of  underdevelopment,  lie 
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in  their  mental  and  emotional  apparatus,  it  may  in  others  find  vent 
in  one  or  other  similarly  sensitive  bodily  organ,  giving  a  dyspep- 
sia, a  bowel  disturbance,  a  disorder  of  heart  or  of  circulation,  and 
so  forth. 

But  there  is  still  another  way  in  which  fatigue  may  have  its 
insidious  influence  on  those  who,  whether  through  blindness  or 
for  other  reasons,  are  concentrated  in  attention  to  an  unusual 
degree.  It  may  increase  their  suggestibility.  The  fatigue  means 
the  need,  not  only  for  a  reinforcement  of  will  in  running  the  bodily 
machine,  but  also  for  a  reinforcement  of  will  in  the  particular 
activity  out  of  which  both  concentration  and  fatigue  arise.  The 
reserves  of  will  are  not  inexhaustible,  and  there  may  be  some  de- 
pletion or  distraction  of  the  will  concerned  in  the  critical  function 
of  the  intellect.  The  individual  accepts,  without  the  same  degree  of 
criticism  and  selection,  comments  or  impulses  which  come  to  him 
while  thus  desperately  engaged  with  undue  effort  in  some  particu- 
lar activity.  Those  relatively  uncriticised  impulses  come  in  part 
from  without,  in  part  from  within.  Both  are  coloured  by  his 
fatigue  and  by  the  factors  which  produced  his  fatigue,  and  both 
are  lowered  in  tone  and  outlook  as  a  result.  The  individual  has 
become  unduly  suggestible,  and  the  suggestions  which  most 
probably  reach  him  for  acceptance  without  criticism  in  this  fatigued 
state  arc  likely  to  be  of  a  lowering  or  weakening  type. 

Let  us  be  clear  as  to  what  this  increased  suggestibility  with 
fatigue  implies.  It  implies  that  ideas,  in  this  case  enervating 
ideas,  have  been  projected  into  those  more  basic  levels  of  the 
mind,  the  subconcious  levels,  to  which  accepted  ideas  are  relegated 
to  take  their  part  in  directing  and  moulding  the  individual;  and 
they  have  been  thus  projected  without  going  through  the  sieve  of 
a  critical  examination  which  accepts  some  and  rejects  others. 
They  have,  in  fact,  been  accepted  by  an  act  of  faith,  and  they  have 
gone  beyond  the  reach  of  the  intellect,  with  its  critical  faculty. 
They  now  definitely  take  their  part  in  moulding  the  character  and 
the  career.      With  that  for  the  moment  I  will  content  myself. 

We  have  been  reviewing  some  of  the  difficulties  following  on 
restriction  in  the  field  of  activity  from  the  fact  of  blindness. 
Let  us  be  clear  that,  however  depressing  such  a  recital  may 
appear,  the  list  of  difficulties  is  not  the  melancholy  prerogative 
of  the  blind  as  such,  but  is  common  to  all,  who  for  one  or 
another  of  a  thousand  reasons  are  denied  fulness  of  perception 
or  expression,  whether  the  limitation  is  imposed  on  them  from 
without,  or  is  the  product  of  their  own  reaction  to  life  and  is 
centred   in   their   inward    mental    and    emotional    state.  In    the 

second  place,  it  is  not  an  act  of  pessimism  to  look  at  these 
facts,  which  since  the)  seem  to  me  to  apply  to  others  with 
restricted  fields  of  activity  in  life,  are  here  assumed  also  to 
apply  to  the  blind.     It  is  rather  the  way  of  escape  from  pessimism 
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to  see  the  facts  as  they  are;  for  therewith  comes  the  opportunity 
of  finding  means  both  for  curing  these  complex  difficulties,  where 
they  have  already  arisen,  and  better  still  for  preventing  their 
appearance.  Let  us  then  look  in  outline  at  the  cure  and  then  at 
the  prevention  of  difficulties  which  so  easily  beset  the  blind,  where 
the  latter  fail  to  adjust  themselves  to  their  blindness,  through 
either  an  over-estimaion  or  an  under-estimation  of  its  true  bearing 
on  their  conduct  of  life. 

(a)  Cure.  We  have  seen  a  vicious  circle  established — faulty 
emotion — increased  but  less  effective  effort — fatigue — and  with  the 
fatigue  a  further  accretion  of  unhealthy  emotion.  We  might  break 
the  circle  by  re-establishing  control  of  the  faulty  emotion.  The 
mere  knowledge  of  the  mechanism  of  the  vicious  circle  in  which 
this  emotion  plays  its  part  is  in  itself  an  important  means  towards 
re-establishing  such  control.  We  might  on  the  other  hand  break 
the  vicious  circle  by  removing  the  fatigue.  Here  is  an  immediately 
practicable  means  of  control.  The  blind  individual  must  not 
attempt  to  compete  on  equal  terms  with  the  sighted.  When  he  has 
lost  the  sense  of  unequal  competition  he  will  have  rid  himself  of  a 
large  factor  in  his  fatigue.  The  hours  of  work  and  of  rest,  the 
means  of  recreation,  must  all  be  adjusted  to  the  blind  person's 
needs  in  relation  to  the  particular  work.  The  body  must  be 
exercised  in  due  proportion  to  the  senses  and  the  mind.  Ample 
sleep  should  be  taken,  and  factors  in  the  physical  health,  such  as 
dyspepsia,  local  sepsis  in  teeth  or  elsewhere,  which  can  lead  to 
poisoning  of  the  system  and  to  fatigue  should  be  removed. 
Finally,  the  recognition  in  itself  that  all  this  array  of  surging 
feelings  of  bitterness  and  resentment,  even  of  an  alarming  sense 
of  imbalance,  are  not  peculiar  to  him,  do  not  mark  him  as  strange 
and  other  than  his  fellows,  but  rather  that  it  is  common  to  all 
tired  and  anxious  humanity,  may  in  itself  be  a  great  comfort  to  the 
blind  person,  bringing  him  back  within  the  circle  of  society  from 
which  he  all  too  easily  thinks  himself  excluded,  and  may  thereby 
lead  to  a  removal  of  fatigue  and  a  coincident  restoration  of 
emotional   control. 

That  is  all  I  need  say  on  the  side  of  cure  of  these  disabilities 
likely  to  beset  the  blind  through  faulty  reaction  to  their  blindness. 
What  of  their  prevention? 

(b)  Prevention.  First,  one  might  suggest  as  a  rule  of  con- 
duct for  the  blind  the  duty  of  being  watchful  for,  of  running  away 
from',  harsh  thoughts  of  others  or  of  work,  and  from  self-pitying 
thoughts  as  to  their  own  disabilities.  A  greater  toughness  of 
fibre  in  the  emotional  levels  of  the  life  is  needed,  and  at  the  same 
time  a  greater  readiness  to  admit  fatigue  and  to  remedy  it,  and 
a  greater  suspicion  of  all  judgments  and  views  formed  under 
conditions  of  fatigue.  As  we  have  already  said,  the  frank  recog- 
nition of  the  limitations  imposed  by  the  blindness,  the  avoidance 
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of  the  fatigue  following  on  failure  to  recognise  those  limitations, 
and  the  maintenance  of  balance  between  bodily  and  mental  activity, 
are  potent  factors  in  cure ;  but  they  are  equally  potent  factors  in 
prevention.  This,  however,  is  only,  in  a  sense,  a  symptomatic 
method  of  prevention.  To  get  to  the  root  of  the  problem  of  pre- 
vention we  must  look  at  the  basic  source  of  these  disabilities  in  the 
blind,  as  in  others  of  restricted  capacity  for  life.  Why  do  they 
persist  in  competing  with  the  sighted  and  the  fully  capable,  despite 
their  limitation,  or  why  do  they  succumb  and  seek  shelter  and 
protection?  In  both  cases  for  the  same  reason;  they  are  afraid 
of  being  pushed  to  the  wall  in  the  battle  of  life ;  and  to  avoid 
that  they  either  struggle  even  beyond  their  strength,  or  they  sur- 
render in  order  that  they  may  throw  themselves  on  their  fellows, 
to  be  cared  for  without  the  effort  of  struggle.  But  go  a  step 
further.  Why  do  they  wish  to  avoid  being  pushed  to  the  wall? 
Ultimately,  because  they  fear  extinction  in  this  life ;  they  fear 
that  they  may  be  crushed  out  of  life.  There  lies  the  root  of  the 
fear  of  all  natural  humanity,  the  fear  increasing  the  nearer  the 
approach  to  that  crisis,  whether  in  poverty,  in  disease  or  dis- 
ability, or  in  death.  But  such  a  fear  would  be  irrational  and  could 
not  therefore  be  universal  to  rational  mankind  if  it  were  not 
itself  based  on  a  deeper  fear.  That  deeper  fear,  common  to  all, 
accentuated  as  each  comes  through  one  or  another  channel  more 
directly  to  face  it,  is  the  fear  of  a  further  and  final  extinction 
beyond  the  pale  of  this  life  :  a  fear  of  an  everlasting  death  on  the 
other  side  of  the  grave.  There  at  least  we  get  at  the  root  of 
the  disturbing  element  in  natural  humanity,  which  lies  seething 
below  the  superficially  confident  surface,  making  its  presence  felt 
when  ill-health  and  the  vicissitudes  of  life  make  the  individual  know 
himself  less  vaguely,  breaking  through  in  the  lava-flow  of  the 
emotional  stress,  which  we  have  described  in  the  reaction  which 
the  partially  incapacitated,  blind  or  other,  may  all  too  readily 
offer  to  the  affairs  of  life.  How,  then,  prevent  at  this  deep  level? 
The  Christian  message  is  the  obvious  and  the  only  certain  answer. 
With  the  certainty  of  an  all-powerful  and  all-embracing  Love,  in 
a  Being  to  whom  the  personality  of  each  is  too  precious  to  be  spilt 
abroad  in  death — with  that  the  individual's  values  are  revolution- 
ised and  his  perspective  of  life  recreated.  Through  the  act  of  faith 
of  a  positive  type,  involved  in  the  acceptance  of  the  Christian 
message,  forces  are  unloosed  within  the  depths  of  the  personality 
which  can  more  than  neutralize  those  elements  allowed  to  enter 
by  the  faith  of  negative  type  which  1  have  referred  as  producing 
the  morbid  suggestibility  of  the  strained,  over-concentrated  and 
fatigued.  Those  false  ideas,  otherwise  scarcely  reachable  by  the 
will,  can  be  combated  on  their  own  ground  by  the  true  ideas  which 
flow  in  with  acceptance  of  the  Christian  evangel.  The  secret, 
then,   of  prevention  of  all   this   imperfect   and   unhappy   use  of  a 
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limited  life  is  not  in  the  sphere  of  public  health,  but  of  religion; 
it  is  to  convert  the  natural  into  a  spiritual  man.  Natural  mankind 
is  imbued  with  a  deep-seated  fear,  which  underlies  all  its  vagaries  : 
then  prevent  those  vagaries,  not  by  symptomatic,  but  by  radical 
actions;  make  mankind  spiritual  in  its  perception  and  outlook. 

How  is  that  altered  outlook  to  be  attained  ?  I  shall  not  attempt 
an  answer,  but  the  question  brings  me  to  the  other  aspect  of  the 
restrictions  imposed  on  the  blind  to  which  I  proposed  to  refer ;  that 
is  to  say,  to  the  compensations  inherent  in  those  very  limitations. 

In  the  first  place,  is  it  altogether  right  to  look  on  blindness 
as  an  unmitigated  deprivation,  natural  though  such  an  attitude  is 
to  the  sighted?  May  there  not  be  some  truth  in  the  view  that 
there  can  be  a  blindness  from  excess  of  light  and  that  the  sighted, 
by  very  reason  of  their  sight,  may  run  the  risk  of  losing  some- 
thing more  easily  retained  by  the  blind?  The  stars  which  are 
invisible  in  the  bright  light  of  day  come  into  sight  only  in  the 
dark.  May  it  not  be  true  also  of  the  spiritual  perceptions,  that 
the  richly  gifted,  in  that  they  have  in  particular  one  all-dominating 
sense,  may  be  so  dazzled  by  and  absorbed  in  that  gift  to  the  exclu- 
sion of  others,  that  they  may  get  a  spiritual  blindness  more  readily 
than  those  freed  from  the  risk  of  such  dazzle  and  distraction?  Is 
this  again  a  case  of  the  rich  finding  entry  into  the  Kingdom 
difficult,  and  of  the  poor  being  naturally  of  the  Kingdom?  I 
suspect  that  the  spiritual  world  may  in  fact  be  evident  more 
readily  to  the  blind  who  already  have  to  exercise  their  faith  so 
freely,  who  have  to  be  more  receptive  and  less  critical,  than  to 
the  sighted  who  are  ever  tempted  to  believe  only  what  can  be 
checked  by  their  predominant  sense,  linked  with  a  mind  critical, 
yet  limited  through  its  one-sidedness.  That  spiritual  outlook  is 
ultimately  always  a  matter  of  faith ;  and  for  that  the  blind  can 
claim  at  the  least  an  equal,  very  possibly  a  richer,  equipment  than 
the  sighted. 

The  spiritual  outlook  which  will  give  steadiness  and  balance 
among  all  the  restrictions  of  blindness  can  be  sought  in  two  direc- 
tions— within  the  innermost  soul,  and  in  the  world  around.  Here 
again  the  blind,  it  is  suggested,  are  likely  to  be  equipped  in  a 
degree  unexpected  by  the  sighted.  Their  necessarily  developed 
capacity  for  trust  should  enable  them  with  more  than  average 
readiness  to  find  their  way  to  the  inner  citadel.  In  the  other 
direction,  man  becomes  aware  of  the  welling  up  of  the  spiritual 
forces  within  himself  when  he  unlocks  the  barriers  of  self-concern 
and  experiences  in  his  fullest  degree  the  world,  the  people,  the 
beauty  and  truth  and  goodness  which  manifest  themselves  about 
him.  It  seems  not  unreasonable  to  think  that  the  full  balanced  use 
of  four  senses,  with  the  lack  of  concern  with  the  self,  which  must 
accompany  effective  concentration  on  such  full  use  in  the  blind, 
will  lead  to  that  intuition  of  a  spiritual  quality  within  and  around, 
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more  readily  than  the  over-use  in  the  sighted  of  one  sense  and 
the  neglect  of  the  four  other  senses  with  which  they  are  provided. 
That  does  not  mean  that  it  would  not  be  better  for  the  blind  to 
be  sighted.  It  means  only  that  the  gift  of  sight  has  its  own 
dangers,  too  little  realised  by  the  sighted,  of  over-reliance  on  this 
sense  to  the  exclusion  of  others.  It  means  that  the  restoration  of 
sight  would  involve  exposure  to  that  danger,  unless  with  the 
restriction  there  were  a  more  balanced  and  less  exclusive  use  of 
the  sense  of  sight  than  is  exercised  by  most  sighted  people;  and 
that  in  turn  implies  the  need  for  a  corresponding  degree  of  con- 
fidence or  trust  in  messages  reaching  the  individual  through  senses 
other  than  that  of  sight. 

I  must  bring  my  remarks  to  a  close  with  a  summary  in  half-a- 
dozen  sentences  of  the  bearing  of  our  discussion  on  your  work  as 
teachers  of  the  blind.  First,  it  emphasises  the  importance  of  a 
gradual  initiation  into  the  full  activity  of  the  blind  in  their  con- 
tact with  the  sighted.  Then  comes  the  need  for  recognition  of  the 
importance  of  detailed  arrangement  of  the  daily  routine,  the  care 
of  the  body  as  of  mind,  and  the  avoidance  of  fatigue.  With  that 
goes  the  need  for  making  the  blind  aware  of  the  damage  to  their 
emotional  life  and  to  their  character  which  may  come  from  a  false 
attitude  towards  their  blindness,  and  of  the  enhanced  danger  which 
follows  when  such  a  false  attitude  leads  them  too  regularly  into 
a  state  of  fatigue.  Of  the  channels  of  cure  and  prevention  wc 
have  spoken,  and  we  have  seen  that  to  acquire  and  maintain  the 
balanced  life  involves  the  use  of  the  whole  personality  throughout 
its  complete  range,  from  the  physical,  through  the  emotional  and 
the   intellectual  levels  to  the  region  of  the  spirit. 


VISITING    MUSEUMS. 

By  R.  C.  Phillips. 

The  National  Institute  for  the  Blind  in  its  Bulletin  No.  2 — 
Museums  and  the  Blind — states  that  the  booklet  is  intended 
primarily  for  the  adult  blind.  It  assumes  that  teachers 
are  so  alert  as  always  to  grasp  every  opportunity  of  widening 
the  outlook  and  interests  of  the  children  in  their  care ; 
yet  a  perusal  of  the  pamphlet  and  a  subsequent  enquiry  into  local 
opportunities  for  museum  visits  would  probably  not  be  without 
advantage. 

Most  schools  have  museums  of  their  own,  useful  for  classroom 
purposes;  but  with  small  groups  of  pupils,  adequate  preparation 
and  an  enthusiastic  teacher,  the  educational  advantages  of  con- 
ducted visits    to   municipal   or  other  public  museums  are  obvious. 
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The  following  is  the  report  of  a  teacher,  Miss  Elsie  Ludgate,  on 
the  first  of  a  series  of  monthly  visits  to  the  Hancock  Museum, 
Newcastle-upon-Tyne. 

"  The  Curator,  Mr.  Russell  Goddard,  who  received  us 
kindly,  took  charge  of  the  group  and  gave  a  short  preliminary 
talk  on  the  subject  we  had  prepared  in  class,  namely,  shell  fish. 
He  then  opened  many  cases  and  allowed  the  children  to  handle 
specimens — large  and  small  spiral  shells,  bi-valves,  cowrie  shells, 
etc.  Mr.  Goddard  explained  the  peculiarities  of  each  shell  and 
told  in  what  part  of  the  world  each  was  found.  Before  leaving  the 
grounds  each  girl  was  invited  to  lift  one  half  of  a  giant  clam 
shell,  in  use  as  a  bird  bath.  No  one  was  successful  in  even  moving 
the  shell.  This  served  to  give  a  vivid  impression  of  the  size 
to  which  some  shell  fish  attain. 

"  Later,  specimens  of  brain  coral,  fan  coral  and  tree  coral  were 
handled  and  examined,  and  a  talk  given  on  the  origin  of  coral. 
With  the  examination  of  a  few  star  fish  a  most  interesting  and 
instructive  hour  came  to  an  end. 

"  The  museum  was  visited  a  second  time,  on  the  afternoon 
of  December  4th.  Mr.  Russell  Goddard,  having  been  apprised  of 
the  subject  we  had  been  studying,  had  specimens  of  large  and 
small  sea  birds  out  in  the  bird-room  ready  for  us  to  handle.  A 
specimen  of  the  Arctic  Tern  was  passed  round,  and  its  length 
of  wing,  webbed  feet,  slender  legs,  shape  and  size  of  beak  were 
carefully  noted.  For  comparative  purposes  specimens  of  the  com- 
mon gull,  the  kittiwake,  the  guillemot  and  the  gannet  were  ex- 
amined. Mr.  Goddard  spoke  of  his  own  experiences  in  the  Fame 
Islands  ringing  birds,  and  the  same  birds  being  reported  again 
from  as  far  away  as  Labrador  and  Newfoundland.  The  interval 
between  the  ringing  and  the  finding  of  the  birds  again  varied 
from  eleven  to  thirteen  months. 

"  The  size  of  the  albatross  prevented  an  accurate  examination 
of  this  bird,  as  it  could  not  be  removed  from  its  case.  An  idea 
of  its  wing-spread — twelve  feet — was  arrived  at  by  the  length 
of  the  case  in  which  the  bird  was  exhibited  in  the  act  of  flying. 
The  position  of  the  nostrils  of  any  bird  was  plainly  seen  by  an 
examination  of  the  head  of  an  albatross — which  was  mounted 
separately. 

"  The  peculiar  shape  and  scale-like  feathers  of  a  penguin 
aroused  much  interest,  and  the  size  of  an  Emperor  Penguin  was 
compared  with  that  of  a  boy. 

"  Habits  of  feeding,  number  of  eggs  laid,  habitat  and  many 
other  interesting  facts  were  dealt  with  in  great  detail." 
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BLIND    SCOUTS'    CONFERENCE 

A  Conference  of  Scouters  connected  with  blind  Scouts,  Cubs 
and  Rovers  was  held  at  the  Royal  Blind  School,  Craigmillar  Park, 
from  30th  October  to  2nd  November.  Among  those  present  were 
Mr.  C.  W.  H.  Miller,  C.A.,  County  Commissioner;  Capt.  Spence, 
Headquarters  Commissioner;  Mr.  Sidney  Hamilton,  District 
Commissioner  for  Newington  ;  Mr.  J.  T.  Robertson,  Rover  Com- 
missioner; Mr.  Jelfs ;  and  others  representing  the  Scouts,  Cubs, 
and  Rovers  at  Birmingham  Blind  School;  Mr.  Best,  from  York 
Blind  School  Troop;  Mr.  Carter  and  Mr.  Bowden,  from  Manches- 
ter Blind  School  Scouts  and  Cubs ;  and  representatives  from  the 
Edinburgh   Blind   School   Troop. 

Hospitality  was  kindly  given  to  the  Conference  by  Mr.  Stone, 
Superintendent  of  the  Royal  Blind  School.  This  was  the  fourth 
Conference  of  Scouters  connected  with  the  organization  among 
the  blind,  and  many  matters  were  discussed.  Six  sessions  were 
held,  including  the  Scouts'  Own  on  Sunday  evening.  An  effort 
is  being  made  to  bring  closer  union  among  blind  Scouts,  and  to 
this  end  it  was  decided  to  have  a  shield  competition.  Miss  Spiers, 
of  Birmingham,  who  is  well  known  for  her  good  work  in  the 
Scouting  world  there,  kindly  offered  to  present  a  shield  for  the 
competition.  An  examiner,  probably  one  of  Sir  Montagu  Bur- 
row's assistants,  will  visit  each  Troop  and  award  marks  for 
efficiency. 

A  start  is  being  made  with  a  library  of  books  and  appliances 
suitable  for  work  among  blind  Scouts.  Among  the  appliances 
recently  introduced  are  the  Braille  compass,  Alexander's  design, 
a  compass  board  designed  by  Mr.  Best,  a  Union  Jack  prepared 
by  Miss  Spiers,  a  Braille  Morse  board,  and  a  method  of  teaching 
Scout  signs. 

If  any  outdoor  blind  are  interested  in  these  they  can  communi- 
cate with  Mr.  Lochhead,  of  the  Royal  Blind  School  Troop.  A 
method  was  also  shown  of  enabling  messages  to  be  conveyed  on 
strips  of  bark  by  blind  people.  A  sight-seeing  tour  was  held,  and 
assisted  by  several  Edinburgh  Scouters  the  delegates  paid  a  visit 
to  the  Shrine  and  several  other  places  of  interest.  An  effort  will 
be  made  to  put  into  pratice  a  system  of  post  Rovers,  and  it  is 
hoped  to  link  up  a  good  many  of  the  outdoor  blind  with  Rover 
crews  operating  in  the  various  blind  schools  and  hostels.  These 
blind  may  become  members  of  sighted  Rover  Crews,  and  will 
receive  instructions  in  Braille  by  post.  A  connection  will  also  be 
kept  up  between  them  and  their  old  School  Troop  (if  any). 

In  a  competition  held  at  the  Old  Castle,  Newcastle-upon-Tyne, 
Frederick  E.  Smith,  age  13,  and  William  J.  Beckers,  age  12, 
pupils  of  the  Royal  Victoria  School  for  the  Blind,  won  the  Duke 
of  Northumberland's  medals  for  Northumbria  Small  Pipes  play- 
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ing.     The  former  also  won  second  prize  for  beginners.     Both  are 
members  of  the  26th   Newcastle   Troop  of  Boy   Scouts. 


WALTER  HERBERT  DIXSON. 

An  Appreciation. 

Walter  Herbert  Dixson,  whose  sudden  death  at  the  end  of 
October  last  was  a  shock  to  all  who  knew  him,  was  by  birth  an 
Australian.  He  came  to  England  at  the  age  of  ten,  and  was  at 
the  Royal  Normal  College  for  the  Blind  for  about  three  years,  at 
the  end  of  which  time  he  returned  to  Australia.  Six  years  later 
he  was  again  in  England,  studying  at  the  Worcester  College  for 
the  Blind.  From  there  he  passed  to  Oxford,  where  he  graduated 
with  honours  in  Modern  History. 

In  The  New  Beacon  for  November  we  find  the  following  account 
of  Mr.  Dixson 's  many  activities  : — 

"  All  his  life  Mr.  Dixson  was  a  man  of  wide  sympathies,  but 
he  will  specially  be  remembered  for  the  part  he  played  in  the 
encouragement  of  Braille  reading.  He  founded  the  Reading  Com- 
petition at  the  National  Library  for  the  Blind,  which  has  been  held 
annually  for  about  ten  years,  and  he  was  also  the  founder  of  the 
Oxford  Students'  Library  for  the  Blind.  In  1901  he  founded  the 
Oxfordshire  Home  Teaching  Society,  now  amalgamated  with  the 
City  Society.  He  was  President  of  the  Blind  Social  Aid  Society, 
a  .member  of  the  Midland  Counties  Association  for  the  Blind  and 
of  the  Union  of  Counties  Associations  for  the  Blind. 

"  Mr.  Dixson  was  a  lover  of  music,  and  acted  as  Treasurer  of 
the  Committee  of  the  Three  Counties  Competitive  Festival  in 
Oxford  a  few  years  ago.  He  took  a  warm  interest  also  in  drama, 
and  was  a  member  of  the  British  Empire  Shakespeare  Society." 

As  a  member  of  committee  Mr.  Dixson' s  salient  characteristic 
was  a  genial  independence  of  outlook,  which  was  often  startling 
and  sometimes  disconcerting  to  more  conventional  minds. 
He  reminded  one  of  the  dictum  "  Originality  consists  in  thinking 
for  oneself,  not  in  thinking  differently  from  other  people  "  ;  he  had 
a  way  of  propounding  heresies  as  though  they  were  accepted  facts. 

A  glimpse  of  him  as  a  personal  friend  is  supplied  by  Mr.  H. 
G.  Oke,  who  writes  :  "  It  was  in  1894  that  I  first  became  ac- 
quainted with  the  late  Mr.  W.  H.  Dixson.  He  was  then  at  the 
Worcester  College  for  the  Blind,  and  I  a  music  student  in  London. 
I  wanted  some  music  transcribed,  and  was  advised  by  a  mutual 
friend  to  apply  to  '  Dixson.'  I  did  so,  obtained  the  necessary 
information,  and  from  this  started  a  correspondence,  which  I  hope 
was  as  interesting  to  him  as  to  me.  We  gave  each  other  full 
accounts  of  our  studies  and  other  doings,  and  when  Dixson  came 
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to  spend  his  holidays  in  London  we  exchanged  visits,  and  the 
friendship  commenced  which  has  remained  unbroken  to  the  end 
of  his  life. 

"  Dixson  was  a  man  of  varied  interests,  read  extensively,  and 
took  every  opportunity  of  seeing  the  world.  Many  must  have  read 
the  articles  he  contributed  to  the  Braille  periodicals,  dealing  with 
his  tours  in  Greece,  Russia  and  Germany.  He  was  in  the  last- 
named  country  on  the  outbreak  of  the  Great  War,  and  had  con- 
siderable difficulty  in  getting  to  England ;  these  adventures  are  the 
subject  of  one  of  his  most  interesting  articles. 

"  At  the  same  time  he  was  one  who  could  get  pleasure  out  of 
the  simpler  things  of  life.  I  have  known  him  laugh  heartily  at 
the  obvious  humour  of  a  seaside  comedian,  while  he  had  the 
keenest  appreciation  of  a  really  subtle  joke. 

11  He  was  a  lover  of  music,  and  always  attended  the  best 
musical  and  dramatic  performances  available.  1  think  he  got  the 
most  of  life,  but  at  the  same  time  fully  realized  that  the  main 
object  of  life  is  service,  as  shown  by  the  many  activities  with  which 
he  was  connected.  Of  course  these  were  mainly,  though  by  no 
means  exclusively,  in  the  world  of  the  blind.  He  seemed  to 
be  in  touch  with  every  kind  of  work,  and  my  introduction  to  him 
was  typical  of  what  was  constantly  occurring. 

"  He  was  an  ideal  host,  and  anyone  who  stayed  in  his  house 
was  sure  to  be  entertained  in  the  way  he  most  appreciated.  To 
put  it  shortly,  '  Dicker,'  as  his  intimates  called  him,  was  '  a 
thoroughly  good  sort,'  and  we  who  knew  him  well,  and  the  blind 
community  in  general,  have  lost  one  whom  we  shall  not  soon 
replace." 


CONCERNING   BOOKS. 

By  R.   C.   Phillips. 

Recent  Publications  in  Braille. 
Braille    System   for    Reading    and    Writing    (Grade    2 — including 
Grade  1).     Revised  by  the  National  Uniform  Type  Committee, 

I931- 

The  All  Sorts  of  Stories  Book Mrs.  Lang 

Sir  Nigel A.   Conan  Doyle 

Gems  of  English  Verse.     Compiled  by  M.  Partington,  edited  by 

H.  M.  Spink,  M.A.,  B.Sc. 
Good  Wives Louisa  M.   Alcott 

Recent  additions  to  the  National  Library  for  the  Blind. 

The  First  Sir  Percy Baroness  Orczy 

Lieutenant  Bones       Edgar  Wallace 

Everyday  Things  in  Homeric  Greece Quennell 
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Stories  from  Don  Quixote H.  L.  Havell 

Fighting  Six Margaret  Leveson-Gower 

Lost  in  London H.  Strang 

Olwyn's  Secret H.   Strang 

Golden  Budget  of  Nursery  Rhymes  (Grade  i). 

Treasure   of    Big   Waters Ridgwell   Cullum 

The  Forger Edgar  Wallace 

Uncle  Peter's  Book  of  Puzzles. 

Gulliver's  Travels         Lang 

The  School  Ghost T.   B.   Reed 

Girl  Guiding Baden  Powell 

Foxlease,  the  Home  of  Guiding. 

Camp  Fire  Yarns      Lane 

Citizenship     Lay 

Patrol   System   for   Guides Phillips 

Books  that  might  be  in  Braille 
The  Boys'  Froissart  (Told  Through  the  Ages  Series). 


E.  D.  MACGREGOR   PRIZE,    1932. 

When  Mr.  E.  D.  Macgregor  left  the  Blind  Department  of 
the  Ministry  of  Health  in  October,  1926,  there  was  a  widespread 
wish  on  the  part  of  his  fellow-workers  that  his  eminent  services 
to  the  cause  which  they  had  at  heart  should  be  marked  in  some 
signal  way.  A  sum  of  money  was  raised,  -which  at  Mr.  Mac- 
gregor's  suggestion  was  invested,  so  that  the  interest,  amounting 
to  ^4  4s.  od.  a  year  might  be  available  as  an  annual  award. 

For  the  first  few  years  the  competition  was  limited  to  home 
teachers,  or  those  who  hoped  to  become  home  teachers,  and  the 
prize  was  given  for  originality  and  skill  in  the  teaching  of  Braille 
and  Moon.  It  has  now  been  decided  to  throw  the  competition 
open  to  all  interested  in  work  for  the  blind,  and  to  offer  the 
prize  for  the  best  essay  on  the  following  subject  : — 

"  The  machinery  for  the  administration  of  the  welfare  of 

the  blind  and  the  best  means  for  its  simplification." 

The  following  are  the  regulations  governing  the  award  : — 

(1)  Essays  should  not  exceed  5,000  words  in  length. 

(2)  Each  competitor  must  use  a  non  de  plume  and  no  other 
name  must  appear  on  the  essay. 

(3)  Essays  must  be  accompanied  by  a  sealed  envelope  bearing 
the  non  de  plume  on  the  outside  and  containing  the  name  and 
address  of  the  competitor. 

(4)  Essays  must  reach  the  Hon.  Registrar,  College  of  Teach- 
ers of  the  Blind,  224-6-8,  Great  Portland  Street,  London,  Wi, 
not  later  than  2nd  May,   1932. 
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(5)  The  Union  of  Counties  Associations  for  the  Blind  reserves 
to  itself  the  right  to  withhold  the  prize  if,  in  the  opinion  of  the 
College  of  Teachers  of  the  Blind,  there  is  no  essay  of  sufficient 
merit. 


[The  following  notes  may  be  useful  to  the  Press  in  connection 
with  the  recent  issue  by  the  Department  of  Health  for  Scot- 
land and  the  Scottish  Education  Department  of  a  Joint  Mem- 
orandum on  the  Medical  Certification  and  Standard  of 
Blindness.] 

MEDICAL    CERTIFICATION   OF   BLINDNESS. 

A  memorandum  of  vital  importance  in  relation  to  future 
administration  connected  with  the  welfare  of  blind  persons  has 
just  been  issued  by  the  Department  of  Health  for  Scotland  and  the 
Scottish  Education  Department. 

The  memorandum  refers  to  the  recent  establishment  in  the 
four  large  cities  of  Glasgow,  Edinburgh,  Dundee  and  Aberdeen 
of  regional  clinics  for  the  examination  of  persons  claiming  to  be 
blind,  and  lays  down  that  these  clinics  shall  be  utilised,  as  far 
as  practicable,  by  Local  Authorities  in  Scotland,  in  determining 
whether  a  person  is  or  is  not  blind  for  the  purpose  of  any  benefit 
under  the  Blind  Persons  Act,  1920. 

In  order  to  assist  in  securing  uniformity  in  the  standard  of 
certification  of  blindness  throughout  the  country,  the  Department 
of  Health  convened  meetings  of  the  Ophthalmic  surgeons  attached 
to  the  regional  clinics.  General  guiding  principles  in  relation  to 
this  standard  were  enunciated  by  the  Surgeons  in  their  report  to 
the  Department,  and  these  are  to  form  the  basis  of  future  certifi- 
cation. Close  contact  between  the  medical  staffs  of  the  clinics  is 
recommended,  in  order  that  the  desired  uniformity  may  in  practice 
be  secured. 

A  standard  form  of  medical  certificate  has  been  adopted  for 
use  in  connection  with  all  future  examinations  of  persons  claiming 
to  be  blind.  This  certificate,  which  is  strongly  recommended 
should,  where  practicable,  be  signed  by  two  Ophthalmic  Surgeons, 
contains  many  important  new  features.  It  provides  for  recording 
not  only  the  Surgeon's  decision  as  to  blindness,  but  also  their 
opinion  as  to  whether  the  applicant,  if  a  child  of  school  age,  is, 
though  not  blind,  likely  to  become  blind  before  the  conclusion  of 
his  school  course,  or  is  likely  to  benefit  by  attendance  at  a  sight- 
saving  class.  As  a  result  it  will  be  possible  for  Education  Authori- 
ties to  decide  on  the  appropriate  form  of  education  to  be  given. 

The  value  of  the  form  from  the  prevention  of  blindness  point 
of  view  is  not,  however,  limited  to  school  children.     In  every  case, 
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whether  "  blind  "  or  "  not  blind,"  the  examining  Surgeon's 
recommendations  as  to  eye  treatment  are  recorded,  and  Local 
Authorities  are  desired  to  make  arrangements  to  secure  that  any 
such  treatment  is  duly  obtained.  At  the  same  time  the  causes 
of  eye  defects  are  recorded  in  accordance  with  a  standardised 
list  of  causes,  which  has  been  prepared  from  the  point  of  view  of 
preventive  medicine.  It  is  hoped  that  the  data  obtained  will  assist 
in  determining  future  measures  for  the  prevention  of  blindness. 

The  memorandum  deals  also  with  the  Surgeon's  recommenda- 
tions with  regard  to  the  use  and  range  of  the  Wassermann  Test 
in  relation  to  "  blind  "  examinations  and  with  the  use  of  the 
regional  clinics  by  Education  Authorities  for  determining  which 
school  children  should  be  educated  as  "  blind." 

The  value  of  the  regional  clinics  to  Local  Authorities  is 
emphasised.  Through  their  medium  the  authorities  will  be  able 
to  satisfy  themselves  that  the  numerous  benefits  they  now  afford 
to  blind  persons  will  be  applied  only  to  those  who  are  strictly 
entitled  to  them.  Such  benefits  include  public  assistance,  ele- 
mentary or  technical  education,  workshop  employment^  social 
services  of  voluntary  agencies,  free  tramway  passes,  etc.  Clinic 
certificates  will  at  the  same  time  greatly  facilitate  administration 
in  relation  to  claims  to  blind  old  age  pensions  and  free  wireless 
licences.  Re-examination  of  all  the  registered  blind  or  at  least  of 
doubtful  cases  is  suggested. 

The  Departments  are  convinced  that  the  general  adoption  of 
the  clinic  system  will  result  in  uniformity  in  the  standard  of 
certification  throughout  Scotland  and  will  provide  data  regarding 
the  causes  of  blindness,  with  a  range  and  accuracy  hitherto  quite 
unattainable. 

The  whole  scheme  is  a  decided  forward  move  which  will  place 
Scotland  in  the  forefront  in  the  examination  and  certification  of 
blind  persons. 


MISSION   TO   THE    BLIND    OF   BURMA. 

It  is  with  sincere  regret  that  we  record  the  death  of  Father 
Jackson,  which  was  announced  in  the  following  cable  :  "  Rangoon, 
December  6th — William  Jackson  died  peacefully  early  Sunday 
morning — Law. ' ' 

A  memorial  service  was  held  at  All  Saints'  Church,  Black- 
heath,  on  Saturday,  December  12th. 

Father  Jackson  was  in  England  at  the  beginning  of  193 1,  for 
a  serious  operation.  Although  his  recovery  was  only  partial,  he 
returned  to  Burma  as  soon  as  he  was  allowed  to  do  so  and  gave 
his  last  few  months  to  the  work  which  had  occupied  his  life. 

Wm.  Nkill  &  Sons  Ltd.,  Printers,  93  Mornington  Street,  Manchester,   S.E. 
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COLLEGE    OF   TEACHERS    OF   THE    BLIND. 

Hon.  Secretary's  Notes. 

A  Meeting  of  the  General  Executive  of  the  College  was  held 
on  Saturday,  6th  February,  at  n  a.m. 

Present. — Dr.  J.  M.  Ritchie  (Chairman),  Mrs.  Campbell,  Miss 
Falconer,  Miss  Lester,  Miss  Ludford,  Miss  Monk,  Miss  Ridley, 
Mr.  Priestley,  Mr.  Stevens,  Mr.  Siddall,  Mr.  Cormack,  Mr. 
Peppitt,  Mr.  Starling,  Mr.  Evans,  Rev.  E.  H.  Griffiths,  Mr. 
Symes,  Mr.  Tate,  Mr.  Hewitt,  Mr.  Stainsby  (Hon.  Registrar), 
and  Miss  Garaway  (Hon.  Secretary). 

London  County  Council  and  Blind  Teachers. — A  letter  from 
the  Council  was  read,  which  stated  "  The  Council,  whilst  ad- 
hering to  the  opinion  that,  in  the  interests  of  blind  children,  the 
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advantage  lies  generally  in  the  appointment  of  sighted  teachers 
for  such  children,  has  now  decided  that  blind  teachers  shall  not 
be  debarred  from  applying  for  appointments  to  schools  for  the 
blind."  Satisfaction  was  expressed  that  the  Council  had  made 
this  decision,  which,  though  grudging,  at  least  leaves  an  open 
door,  and  makes  it  possible  for  a  suitable  blind  applicant  to  have 
consideration. 

Moon. — A  Sub-Committee,  consisting  of  a  representative  of 
each  of  the  five  Branches,  was  appointed  to  consider  the  findings 
of  the  Branches  on  the  question  of  the  return  bar,  and  to  report 
to  the  General  Executive.  They  were  also  deputed  to  consider 
the  Moon  characters,  with  a  view  to  suggesting  improvement  of 
some   difficult   characters,    N   being    specially   mentioned. 

Reports  of  Examiners. — Points  of  interest  in  the  Examiners' 
reports  were  :  (i)  The  centres  for  the  Home  Teachers'  Examination, 
1932,  are  to  be  London  and  York;  (2)  The  next  Examination  of 
Craft  Teachers  will  be  held  at  the  School  for  the  Blind,  Swiss 
Cottage,  on  18th,  19th,  and  20th  October,  1932;  (3)  The  syllabus 
of  the  Examination  for  Pianoforte  Tuners  is  to  be  slightly  altered, 
and  Honours  Candidates  are  to  be  asked  to  replace  a  broken  string 
on  either  a  vertically  strung  piano,  or  on  an  overstrung  instru- 
ment (4th  octave). 

Handwriting. — Some  schools  have  been  experimenting  in  pencil 
writing  for  blind  people.  A  Sub-Committee  has  been  formed  to 
compare  the  results  of  these  experiments  and  to  discuss  the  matter 
generally,  with  a  view  to  deciding  as  to  the  best  procedure  and  type 
of  handwriting  to  attempt. 

Books  for  Publication  in  Braille. — The  National  Institute  had 
asked  the  opinion  of  the  College  on  certain  books  prepared  for 
publication  in  Braille.  Teachers  are  reminded  that  the  titles  and 
descriptions  of  any  books  greatly  desired  for  use  should  be  sent 
from  time  to  time  to  the  Hon.  Secretary,  who  will  bring  the  books 
in  question  before  the  Publication  Committee  of  the  National 
Institute. 

Examinations,  1932. 

The  next  examination  for  the  School  Teachers'  Certificate 
will  be  held  on  10th  and  nth  May,  1932,  at  the  School  for  the 
Blind,  Swiss  Cottage,  London,  N.W.3,  and  for  the  Home  Teach- 
ers' Certificate  on  3rd,  4th  and  5th  May,  1932,  at  the  School  for 
the  Blind,  Swiss  Cottage,  London,  N.W.3,  and  at  the  School  for 
the  Blind,  York.  Forms  of  application  can  be  obtained  from  the 
Honorary  Registrar,  224-6-8  Great  Portland  Street,  London,  W.i, 
and  must  be  returned  not  later  than  9th  April,  1932,  in  the  case 
of  the  former  and  16th  March  in  the  case  of  the  latter. 
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TEACHING  OF  GEOGRAPHY  IN  SCHOOLS  FOR  BLIND 

CHILDREN. 

By  Leonard  Hardcastle. 

(continued.) 

"  Section   III — Suitable   Apparatus   for  use  in    Schools   for 
Blind  Children. 

"  No  real  geography  can  be  taught  without  the  aid  of  suitable 
apparatus.  This  has  long  been  admitted.  Those  interested  in 
the  welfare  of  the  blind  have  realised  this  almost  ever  since  defin- 
ite and  systematic  attempts  to  teach  the  blind  have  been  made. 

"  Relief  models,  both  globes  and  maps,  were  bought  and 
placed  in  our  schools.  Some  of  them  are  still  in  our  schools,  and 
some  of  these  are  still  in  use.  Others  have  had  their  day  and  are 
relics  of  past  efforts.  A  further  number  have  fallen  into  disuse, 
because  they  were  not  altogether  suitable  for  the  special  require- 
ments of  the  blind. 

"  Then  there  came  the  '  G.  F.  Boyle  '  system  of  mounting  an 
ordinary  school  atlas  map  on  cardboard  and  punching  up  the  land 
areas.  These  original  '  Boyle  '  maps  were  a  great  advance,  but 
a  mistake  was  made  in  trying  to  put  too  much  material  on  to  one 
map.  On  some  of  these  maps,  for  example,  railway  lines  were 
shown  by  punching  up  the  cardboard  in  snake-like  lines.  For 
blind  children  handling  these  maps  for  the  first  time,  it  was  ex- 
ceedingly difficult  to  distinguish  these  railway  lines  and  the  coast 
line.  Past  experience  has  taught  the  makers  these  defects,  and 
the  introduction  of  the  new  '  Maps  and  Guides  '  may  be  regarded 
as  one  of  the  greatest  advances  made  to  assist  the  teaching  of 
geography  in   our  schools. 

11  All  credit  is  due  to  those  pioneers  of  the  past  for  the  efforts 
they  made  and  the  results  they  achieved.  To-day,  however,  pro- 
gress is  marching  forward  so  quickly  that  if  we  are  not  careful 
we  teachers  in  special  schools  are  going  to  be  left  behind.  This 
will  reflect  on  our  scholars. 

11  The  slow  rate  of  progress  in  our  classes,  when  teaching 
geography,  can  be  attributed  to  two  main  causes  :  (i)  the  indi- 
vidual attention  required  to  show  a  particular  position  on  the 
map  or  globe,  the  time  taken  by  each  child  to  link  up  the  new 
piece  of  information  with  that  which  he  has  already  learnt;  and 
(2)  insufficient  apparatus.  The  former  difficulty  cannot  altogether 
be  overcome — some  of  the  means  by  which  it  can  partially  be 
overcome  have  already  been  dealt  with — the  latter  difficulty  can, 
and  that  is  shown  in  this  section  of  the  paper. 

"  One  globe,  no  matter  how  excellent  it  may  be,  is  not  sufli- 
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cient  in  a  class.  Two  or  three  are  necessary.  It  is  then  possible 
to  divide  the  class  into  groups,  and  the  teacher  to  pass  rapidly 
from  one  group  to  another.  Individual  demonstration  is  still 
necessary,  but  much  time  is  saved  by  the  child  being  at  the  globe, 
instead  of  having  to  come  out  of  his  place  and  then  go  back  again. 
Furthermore,  the  remaining  scholars  are  not  left  with  nothing 
to  do  for  such  a  long  interval,  as  when  only  one  globe  is  used. 

11  The  other  extreme — a  globe  for  each  child  is  of  course 
obviously  impracticable. 

11  The  N.I.B.  have  done  well  in  having  the  12-inch  globes 
specially  made  for  them  by  Messrs.  George  Philip  &  Son  Ltd. 
They  are  excellent — convenient  in  size  and  not  too  heavy  to  be 
carried  about.  The  only  criticism  that  I  have  to  make  is  that  they 
are  top-heavy  and  rather  fragile,  thus  causing  a  little  anxiety  when 
in  use.  Messrs.  E.  J.  Arnold  &  Son  Ltd.,  of  Leeds,  manufacture 
a  12-inch  globe  in  relief  also,  which  possesses  neither  of  these 
disadvantages.  It  has  not,  however,  been  specially  prepared  for 
the  blind,  but  such  modifications  as  would  be  required  could  easily 
be  made  and  the  firm  would  be  willing  to  make  them.  The  ad- 
vantages of  this  model  are  worth  considering  for  use  in  a  school 
where  more  globes  are  required. 

"  A  large  globe,  so  adapted,  forms  an  excellent  reference 
globe,  and  many  exercises  can  be  set,  by  means  of  which  the 
children  can  find  places  for  themselves  and  so  save  considerable 
time  in  lesson  periods. 

"  Maps — What  has   already  been   said   about  globes  applies 

almost  exactly  to  maps,  the  chief  difference  being  that  a  map 
for  each  child  is  a  necessity. 

"  We  are  a  great  deal  better  off  in  the  supply  of  maps  than 
we  were  even  10  years  ago.  The  papier  mache  maps  of  England 
and  Wales  have  been  evolved,  and  can  still  be  obtained  at  3/- 
each  from  the  N.I.B.,  and  now  the  '  G.  R.  Boyle  '  system  of 
producing  maps  has  been  revised,  excellent  maps  can  be  pur- 
chased at  3d.  each.  Reference  has  already  been  made  to  the  great 
value  of  this  new  system  of  issuing  '  Maps  and  Guides.'  The 
amount  of  time  saved  by  using  these  maps  is  considerable.  Of 
course  they  do  not  do  away  with  all  the  individual  attention  re- 
quired to  show  a  particular  place  to  each  child,  but  the  lettering 
of  many  points  along  the  coast  makes  the  task  very  much  easier 
for  both  teacher  and  scholar. 

"  The  Papier  Mache  Maps  of  England  and  Wales — At  the 
commencement  of  Stage  II  geography  these  maps  are  excellent. 
I  consider  that  every  school  should  have  a  set  of  them.  Some  of 
the  most  successful  teaching  has  been  done  with  the  aid  of  these 
maps,  and  children  who  have  not  been  able  to  make  much  head- 
way with  other  maps  have  experienced  little  difficulty  with  these. 
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Relief  is  well  shown ;  rivers  and  important  towns  are  represented. 
A  year's  course  in  England  and  Wales  with  these  maps  should 
produce  most  satisfactory  results.  They  are  both  large  enough  and 
simple  enough,  and  allow  for  the  development  of  the  tactile  sense. 
At  one  time  1  was  of  the  opinion  that  maps  of  other  countries 
made  on  the  same  principle  were  to  be  desired,  but  the  development 
of  the  '  Maps  and  Guides  '  series  has  caused  me  to  change  my 
views.  I  still  consider,  however,  that  these  maps  are  indispen- 
sable in  the  early  phases  of  Stage  II  geography. 

"  Large  Scale  Relief  Maps — The  development  of  the  small 
individual  maps  has  probably  caused  many  old  relief  maps  to  fall 
into  disuse  and  deteriorate.  Progress  can  now  be  made  so  much 
more  rapidly  with  the  new  maps,  and  positions  much  more 
accurately  indicated  than  formerly.  As  the  old  maps  were  not 
made  specially  for  blind  persons,  positions  could  only  be  roughly 
indicated.  To  partly  overcome  this  difficulty,  drawing  pins  were 
often  inserted  to  represent  towns,  but  more  often  than  not,  these 
dropped  out,  bringing  a  piece  of  the  map  with  them.  In  time 
these  holes  became  very  large,  and  I  have  known  them  be  taken 
to  represent  railway  tunnels.  Yet  it  seems  a  pity  that  these  maps 
should  be 'neglected.     To  what  use  can  they  be  put? 

11  The  answer  is  to  use  them  as  reference  maps,  in  much  the 
same  way  as  large  maps  are  used  in  the  normal  schools.  All 
holes  can  easily  be  filled  in  with  plaster  of  paris,  wood  filler,  or 
plastic  wood,  and  the  map  thoroughly  washed  (a  couple  of  boys  will 
enjoy  this  task).  A  consideration  of  what  is  intended  to  be  repre- 
sented upon  it  is  then  necessary.  A  careful  selection  worked  out 
in  conjunction  with  the  various  text  books  the  teacher  is  using 
is  advisable.  Towns  can  be  permanently  represented  by  drilling 
into  the  plaster  with  a  brace  and  countersinker.  There  need  be 
no  fear  of  damaging  the  tool,  as  new  ones,  quite  suitable  for  the 
purpose  can  be  purchased  for  the  trifling  sum  of  6d.  The  chief 
rivers  can  be  retraced  bv  means  of  a  pricker,  or  even  the  more 
familiar  '  dotter  '  will  do  the  task.  The  map  can  then  be  painted, 
the  rivers  left  white,  the  towns  painted  red,  the  sea  of  course  blue, 
and  the  land  areas  whatever  colour  is  desired.  Names  of  towns 
can  then  be  written  on  thick  Braille  paper,  cut  out  and  glued  on 
the  map.  The  best  material  to  use  for  gluing  is  a  paste  made 
from  dextrine.  This  is  much  stronger  than  ordinary  paste,  and 
fish  glue  eats  away  the  plaster  and  names  soon  begin  to  drop  off. 
The  whole  map  should  then  be  varnished  over.  A  relief  map  of 
the  county  in  which  the  school  is  situated,  if  treated  in  this  way, 
will  prove  very  useful  and  interesting  to  the  children. 

"  Original  Maps  made  by  the  Teacher — The  necessity  for  a 
map  of  the  '  new  Europe,'  showing  the  latest  boundaries  as  agreed 
upon  after  the  Great  War   set  many  of  us  thinking  how   such  a 
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map  could  be  produced  successfully  and  also  be  permanent.  Two 
methods  have  been  tried  here  in  Leeds  :  (i)  the  enamelled  outline 
map,  and  (2)  the  fret-saw  outline  map. 

ft  The  Enamelled  Outline  Map — This  is  perhaps  one  of  the 
easiest  and  quickest  methods  of  producing  a  home-made  map.  An 
ordinary  large  sized  paper  map  is  mounted  on  wood  or  cardboard, 
the  coastline  is  then  enamelled  over  rather  thickly,  so  as  to  give 
the  required  relief.  Other  features  can  also  be  represented  by  dots 
in  enamel  and  so  on.  Names  can  then  be  written  and  glued  in 
place  as  before  described.  This  method  has  produced  good  re- 
sults, but  some  difficulties  were  encountered.  The  children  ex- 
perienced some  trouble  in  distinguishing  the  land  and  sea  areas. 
The  experiment  of  sanding  over  the  sea,  by  sprinkling  sand  over 
wet  glue,  was  tried,  but  proved  to  be  unpleasant  to  the  sense  of 
touch.  Other  means  could  probably  be  devised,  such  as  cutting 
out  the  land  areas  in  Braille  '  end  papers.'  This  has  not  been 
tried  in  Leeds,  because  the  fret-saw  outline  map  described  below 
has  been  proved  to  be  more  successful.  Still,  the  enamelled  out- 
line is  not  to  be  altogether  discarded.  For  example,  the  '  New 
Maps  and  Guides  '  of  Scotland  have  been  made  without  showing 
the  part  of  Northern  Ireland  in  the  South-Western  corner — a 
serious  mistake.  This  can  be  remedied  by  using  the  enamel  out- 
line method. 

r(  The  Fret-Saw  Outline  Map — The  use  of  the  fret-saw  in  the 
classes  for  Myopic  and  partially  blind  children  was  the  origin  of 
this  form  of  map.  Some  difficulty  was  experienced  in  obtaining 
a  map  of  suitable  size,  until  I  came  across  the  Philip's  Visual  Out- 
line Contour  maps,  price  1/6  each.  Having  obtained  one,  I  took  it 
to  a  picture  framer  and  instructed  him  to  cut  it  down  to  the  inner 
rectangle  and  mount  it  on  a  piece  of  three-ply  wood  exactly  that 
size,  and  also  to  cut  another  piece  of  three-ply  one  inch  larger  all 
round.  This  larger  piece  of  wood  forms  the  background  of  the 
map.  Some  one  inch  moulding  was  then  obtained,  cut  and  mitred 
to  the  lengths  required  to  make  a  '  tray  '  for  the  map.  These 
were  then  glued  and  screwed  into  position,  and  so  the  tray 
was  completed.      Into  this  the   map   is  fixed. 

"  All  is  now  ready  to  commence  cutting  out  the  map.  A  12- 
inch,  or  larger,  fret-saw  frame  is  required — a  smaller  one  would 
be  inconvenient.  The  saws  to  use  are  Hobbies  No.  6  backed-off 
saws,    price   o,d.    a   dozen. 

"  Many  booklets  are  obtainable,  showing  how  to  use  the  saw, 
the  grading  of  blades,  and  other  matters,  so  no  space  need  be 
wasted  here  in  explaining  them. 

"  How  to  cut  out  a  Map  of  Europe — As  Europe  was  the  first 
map  I  made  on  this  principle,  the  method  employed  in  making  it 
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will   serve  as  a   practical  example.      Other   maps    are  made    in   a 
similar  way. 

11  The  portion  of  Northern  Africa  should  be  cut  out  first.  If 
the  tray  has  been  made  accurately  the  map  should  fit  it  exactly. 
If  this  is  the  case  this  piece  of  Africa  can  be  glued  and  screwed  into 
position.  The  more  important  islands  off  the  mainland  should 
then  be  cut  out,  the  waste  pieces  being  kept  also.  They  are  of 
value  in  fixing  the  islands  into  their  relative  positions.  Take 
Cyprus  as  an  example.  In  order  to  fix  Cyprus,  cut  out  along  the 
coast  of  Palestine  and  Asia  Minor,  beyond  the  western  extremity 
of  the  island.  Withdraw  the  saw  and  recommence  cutting  from 
the  southern  edge  of  the  map  at  a  point  immediately  south  of 
the  point  from  which  the  saw  was  withdrawn.  Cut  straight  up- 
wards towards  this  point  until  the  piece  of  wood  drops  out.  Cut 
out  the  island  from  this  and  save  both  pieces  then  formed.  Place 
the  whole  map  in  the  tray  and  inset  the  small  pieces  as  in  a 
jig-saw  puzzle.  The  correct  position  of  Cyprus  can  then  be  seen. 
Glue  up  the  piece  representing  the  island  and  insert  one  or  two 
screws.  The  loose  parts  can  then  be  withdrawn  and  the  waste 
piece  destroyed.  This  process  is  repeated  for  the  other  islands. 
In  cutting  out  the  mainland  many  tricks  will  have  to  be  resorted 
to,  in  order  to  cut  away  the  sea  areas.  The  saw  may  have  to  be 
reversed  in  the  frame,  odd  pieces  of  sea  cut  off  here  and  there, 
and  so  on.  This  will  not  matter  at  all  as  long  as  we  keep  these 
cut-in  pieces,  which  will  afterwards  be  thrown  away.  Little  more 
can  be  said  as  to  how  the  complete  map  is  obtained ;  it  is  now  a 
matter  of  practice.  When  cutting  is  completed  and  the  mainland 
is  being  screwed  into  position,  care  must  be  taken  that  all  the 
peninsulas  are  screwed  down,  or  they  will  very  soon  be  broken 
off  when  the  map  is  in  the   classroom. 

"  The  map  fixed,  the  next  task  is  to  trace  out  the  boundaries. 
With  reasonable  care  this  can  be  done  quite  accurately.  To 
teachers  it  is  interesting  to  note  how  certain  contour  lines  arc 
used  to  form  boundary  lines  also.  Round-headed  screws,  placed 
closely  together,  form  an  excellent  line  for  the  children  to  follow 
Before  inserting  the  screws,  however,  it  is  advisable  to  drill  a 
number  of  holes  and  then  to  thoroughly  wet  the  paper  and  rub 
it  off  completely.  If  this  is  not  done,  difficult)-  will  be  experienced 
in  getting  a  clean  surface  to  the  finished  map.  The  screws  can 
then  be  inserted  and  driven  home.  When  the  boundaries  have 
been  fixed  the  paper  can  be  washed  off  and  the  map  thoroughly 
san'dpapered,  taking  care  that  any  roughness  is  removed  from  the 
coastal  edge.  All  is  now  ready  to  be  painted.  The  land  areas 
brown  and  the  sea  blue  look  well  together.  The  screw  heads 
should  be  painted  to  show  the  boundary  lines  distinctly — red  and 
black  being  most  suitable.  Names  are  then  written,  fixed  in 
position  and  varnished.     The  map  is   now  ready  for  use. 
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"  Railways  of  the  British  Isles — This  was  the  next  map 
attempted.  The  process  of  fret-sawing  the  coast  line  was  repeat- 
ed. Four  different  railway  companies  had  to  be  represented.  This 
has  been  accomplished  by  means  of  copper  wire  and  round-headed 
screws.  A  double  strand  of  wire  represents  the  London  and  North 
Eastern  Railway,  a  single  strand  the  London,  Midland  and  Scot- 
tish Railway,  a  strand  of  thick  wire  the  Great  Western,  and 
screw  heads  the  Southern  group.  The  selection  was  determined 
by  the  length  of  railway  to  be  represented,  and  the  various  quali- 
ties of  the  different  copper  wires.  Ireland  was  treated  in  a  similar 
manner.  The  railway  groups  were  then  painted  different  colours,  as 
on  an  ordinary  map.  In  Ireland  the  colourings  were  arranged 
differently  from  those  in  Great  Britain,  to  show  that  there  was  no 
connection  between  them.  For  example,  the  strand  of  thick  wire 
in  Great  Britain  is  painted  black  to  represent  the  Great  Western 
Railway.  In  Ireland  it  is  painted  red  and  represents  the  Irish 
Midland   Great   Western. 

"  Should  anyone  ask  '  Is  it  necessary  to  paint  the  railways  in 
different  colourings?  '  my  answer  would  be  '  Yes,  it  is.'  There 
are  several  reasons  for  this.  In  the  first  place  it  helps  the  teacher 
to  see  from  a  distance  whether  a  child  is  on  the  right  track ; 
secondly,  it  is  helpful  to  those  children  who  have  some  sight;  and 
thirdly,  it  makes  the  map  so  much  brighter,  and  that  in  turn  adds 
to  the  cheerfulness  of  the  classroom. 

"  The  fret-saw  outline  maps  have  been  carefully  described, 
because  they  have  been  most  successful  and  encourage  one  to 
make  more  of  them.  From  the  point  of  view  of  the  children  the 
coastline  can  easily  be  followed,  and  from  that  of  the  teacher,  they 
are  permanent  maps  and  well  worth  the  time  expended  upon  them. 

"  The  Pantograph — This  is  a  simple  instrument,  which  can  be 
purchased  quite  cheaply  from  '  Hobbies,'  or  any  shop  which  deals 
in  artists'  requirements.  It  can  also  be  made  quite  easily,  but 
this  is  hardly  worth  while  when  one  can  be  bought  new  for  a 
shilling. 

"  Roughly  speaking  it  works  on  the  principle  of  similar  tri- 
angles. Full  instructions  are  given  at  time  of  purchase.  With 
the  aid  of  this  instrument  a  map  can  be  traced  from  an  ordinary 
atlas,  and  at  the  same  time  it  will  draw  a  corresponding  outline 
twice^  thrice,  or  as  many  times  as  required,  larger  than  the  origi- 
nal. The  enlarged  drawing  can  then  be  converted  into  a  map 
for  the  children  by  any  of  the  methods  just  described.  This 
method  of  procedure  is  advisable  only  when  no  map  already  drawn 
to  the  size  required  can  be  obtained.  There  is  sufficient  work  to  be 
done  without  having  to  draw  the  outline  and  cut  up  the  wood 
before   making   a   real   start. 
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"  How  the  Large  ^[aps  should  be  used — Large  maps  should 
be  hung-  round  the  walls  of  the  classroom  witliin  reach  of  the 
children,  and  they  should  be  encouraged  to  use  them  to  find  out 
information  for  themselves.  Exercises  can  be  set  to  ensure  this. 
They  should  be  practical   and  interesting. 

11  Finally,  useful  as  these  maps  are,  they  are  not  a  substitute 
for  the  smaller,  individual  maps.  They  should  be  used  in  con- 
junction with  them.  If  this  method  be  adopted,  much  time  can  be 
saved  in  the  geography  lesson,  and  consequently  much  more  work 
done. 

11  A  word  of  warning  may  be  advisable.  When  the  first  new 
map  is  introduced  and  placed  at  the  disposal  of  the  children,  it 
will  be  strange  to  them,  and  some  time  may  elapse  before  they 
understand  the  method  of  representation.  This  will  appear  dis- 
couraging, but  careful  handling  by  the  teacher  will  bring  about 
the  required  result.  Once  started,  the  rest  will  be  much  easier, 
for  one  child  tells  another  and  a  tradition  has  been  created. 
My  experience  has  proved  this  beyond  doubt. 

"  Braille  Maps — Maps  inserted  in  '  Our  Own  Islands,'  and 
the  ■  Atlas  of  the  British  Isles,'  are  maps  of  this  type.  They  have 
not  been  very  popular  with  the  children,  probably  on  account  of 
the  similarity  of  certain  different  representations,  although  there 
may  be  one  or  two  children  who  prefer  them.  There  is  no  need 
to  insist  on  them  being  used  or  understood  if  other  maps,  which 
the  children  can  follow  more  easily  are  available.  Maps  are  a 
means  to  an  end,  and  not  ends  in  themselves. 

"  Diagram  Maps — These  take  the  place  of  sketch  maps,  al- 
though they  are  not  maps  in  the  strict  sense  of  the  word.  In  in- 
troducing a  new  country  to  a  class,  certain  landmarks  should  be 
chosen  as  starting  points  from  which  to  build  up  a  knowledge  of 
the  shape  of  the  country.  It  is  a  great  help  in  the  normal  school 
when  sketches  can  be  made  and  the  names  inserted  in  their  cor- 
rect positions.  A  modified  form  of  this  can  be  achieved  by  means 
of  the  ordinary  writing  frame.  Taking  England  and  Wales  as  an 
example,  we  can  write  Berwick-on-Tweed  on  the  top  line  of  the 
paper,  commencing  at  the  eleventh  or  twelfth  space.  By  slipping 
the  rule  down  to  the  bottom  of  the  board  and  writing  Land's  End 
at  the  commencement  of  the  very  bottom  line,  and  Straits  of  Dover 
(in  abbreviations)  about  ten  spaces  from  the  end  of  the  line  above, 
and  then  turning  the  paper  over  and  reading  in  the  ordinary  way, 
it  will  be  found  that  the  names  are  in  their  correct  relative  posi- 
tions. Further  names  can  be  inserted  as  required.  This  form  of 
diagram  will  be  found  very  useful,  and  can  be  adapted  to  any 
region. 

"  Models  and  Specimens — The  models  which  are  loaned  by  the 
N.I.B.,  such  as  the  canal  lock,  a  plough,   London  Bridge,  are  all 
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valuable  for  teaching  purposes.  The  difficulty  is  obtaining  them 
when  they  are  wanted.  On  the  other  hand  toys  have  improved 
so  much  within  the  last  few  years  that  they  serve  the  purpose 
for  observation  lessons  admirably.  Toy  omnibuses,  model  locomo- 
tives and  railway  equipment  should  be  introduced  to  the  children 
in  the  early  stages.  As  was  pointed  out  in  Section  II  of  this  paper, 
these  are  things  which  the  normal  child  sees  or  handles  every  day. 
Not  so  with  the  blind  child.  How  many  shocks  have  some  of  us 
received  when  we  have  discovered  that  a  boy  in  the  top  class  is 
entirely  ignorant  of  certain  things  which  we  have  known  ever 
since  we  can  remember? 

"  Furthermore,  Stage  II  geography  requires  the  children  to 
be  taught  how  many  of  our  everyday  commodities,  such  as  tea, 
coffee,  cocoa,  are  produced.  Specimens  should  be  used  in  con- 
nection with  those  lessons  whenever  possible,  just  as  they  would 
in  an  ordinary,  elementary  school.  Not  only  do  they  add  interest 
to  the  lessons,  but  they  also  give  an  opportunity  for  the  children  to 
find  out  something  for  themselves — a  matter  which  is  very  diffi- 
cult to  achieve  in  geography.  Many  of  the  well-known  firms  which 
manufacture  these  commodities  will  be  only  too  pleased  to  supply 
the    specimens   required. 

"  Geological  Specimens — A  careful  selection  of  geological 
specimens  should  be  made  of  the  simplest  rock  formations,  such 
as  granite,  rock  salt,  millstone  grit,  sandstone,  chalk,  etc.  This 
will  of  course  take  time,  but  a  start  with  local  specimens  can  be 
made  immediately,  and  perhaps  the  scholars  could  bring  some 
from  home  (if  they  can  interest  other  people  and  so  obtain  help). 
Such  a  collection  is  of  much  more  importance  to-day  than  former- 
ly, for  the  scientific  geographer  of  to-day  tells  us  not  only  where 
rivers  and  mountains  are  to  be  found,  but  also  how  they  came  to 
be  there  and  of  what  rock  the  mountains  are  formed  and  of  what 
use  the  rock  is  to  man.  Some  knowledge  of  the  story  of  the 
rocks  is  therefore  necessary.  Many  schools  have  a  collection  of 
shells  picked  up  on  the  sea  shore,  lumps  of  salt  rock,  a  piece  of 
coal,  showing  a  fern  leaf  and  so  on.  These  have  perhaps  fallen 
into  disuse,  owing  to  the  changes  in  the  methods  of  teaching.  A 
careful  study  of  the  collection  would  be  advisable ;  many  useless 
objects  may  be  destroyed  and  newer  ones  substituted. 

"  This  has  been  rather  a  long  section,  chiefly  devoted  to  maps 
and  map  making.  It  must  be  remembered,  however,  that  we  have 
been  considering  the  means  of  conveying  information  to  a  blind 
child  in  as  concise  a  manner  as  possible,  to  enable  more  ground 
to  be  covered  in  the  geography  periods." 

(To   be  continued). 
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[The  following  important  paper  was  read  by  the  Honorary  Secre- 
tary at  the  first  meeting  of  the  Scottish  Branch  of  the  College, 
on  November  7th,  193 1.  As  it  was  the  longest  of  the  three 
addresses  then  delivered,  and  our  space  was  limited,  we  re- 
served it  for  publication  in  the  March  issue.] 

A    COMPENDIUM    OF    INFORMATION    FOR    HOME 
TEACHERS  OF  THE   BLIND. 

By  J.  Cormack  (Edinburgh). 

Ladies  and  Gentlemen. — Time  is  passing  this  afternoon  all  too 
quickly.  Nevertheless,  as  Secretary,  I  should  like  to  take  this 
opportunity  to  thank  all  of  you  for  supporting  this,  the  first 
meeting  of  the  Scottish  Branch  of  the  College  of  Teachers.  It 
is  most  gratifying  to  see  a  comparatively  large  attendance,  and 
I  hope  the  reports  you  take  with  you  to  other  members  will  cause 
them   to  be   present   at   our    next  gathering. 

Before  touching  upon  the  subject  of  a  Compendium  for  Home 
Teachers  of  the  Blind  I  wish  to  state  that  this  paper  will  be  short 
for  this  reason — that  all  may  have  an  opportunity  to  add  their 
quota.  Such  a  compendium  can  only  be  an  efficient  guide  where 
collaboration  has  gone  to  its  composition. 

I  do  not  think  there  is  much  reason  for  me  to  demonstrate 
the  need  for  such  a  book.  At  the  present  time  we  are  dependent 
upon  what  we  individually  can  learn,  either  by  reference  to  some 
pamphlet,  or  by  our  school-day  expedient  of  trial  and  error.  I 
grant  that  at  gatherings  such  as  this  there  is  an  exchange  of 
peculiar  cases  that  we  meet,  but  I  think  you  will  agree  that, 
when  some  months  have  passed,  the  outline  may  remain  in  our 
memories,  but  the  exact  details  have  faded.  To  those  in  country 
or  distant  parts  there  is  little  chance  of  incidental  meetings  with 
others  in  the  work,  and  their  position  is  not  easy.  I  mentioned 
peculiar  cases  intentionally.  The,  shall  I  say,  average  case  is 
taken  as  a  matter  of  course.  Yet  in  dealing  with  any  case,  there 
may  arise  some  point  which  may  be  of  vital  interest  to  some  one 
working  in  another  part  of  the  blind  world. 

I  do  not  intend  to  detail  a  large  number  of  peculiar 
rulings  which  may  occur  in  dealing  with  a  case.  An  Old  Age 
Pension  Claim — either  Blind  or  Contributory — a  question  of 
National  Health  Insurance,  a  Widow's  or  an  Orphan's  Allowance; 
each  and  all  have  in  turn  given  us  problems  to  solve,  but  I  hold 
that  all  these  have  been  duplicated  in  different  parts  of  the  country, 
which  would  not  happen  if  there  was  an  authoritative  book,  where 
these  varying  subjects  were  dealt  with  in  a  straightforward,  simple 
manner,    which    "  Pamphlet    No.    1234XVZ,    obtainable    at    H.M. 
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Stationery  Office  or  at  any  post  office,"  does  not  do.  In  addition, 
there  are  so  many  of  these  pamphlets  that  it  is  getting  more  diffi- 
cult each  day  to  find  the  one  referring  to  the  question  in  hand. 
To  those  just  starting  in  the  work  a  book  such  as  I  shall  outline 
would  prove  invaluable,  for  their  only  way  to  gain  information 
at  present  is — to  use  a  Scots  word — "  to  speer."  All  will  admit 
that  this  is  not  an  easy  thing  to  do,  as  it  seems  to  imply  ignorance. 

Such  a  book  as  this  compendium  would  of  course  contain  more 
than  these  subjects  I  have  mentioned,  but  what  I  have  said,  brief 
as  it  is,  is  sufficient  to  show  that  such  a  compendium  of  informa- 
tion is  essential.  If  compiled  comprehensively  one  book  would 
contain  all  those  things  which  we  require,  and  have  such  an  index 
that  reference  to  any  specific  item  could  be  made  readily. 

I  had  intended  to  say  nothing  about  the  Handbook  for  Home 
Teachers,  but  as  it  may  be  suggested  that  this  book  be  revised 
again  with  a  view  to  making  it  a  compendium  for  Home  Teachers, 
I  feel  that  my  personal  opinion  should  be  given.  Quite  frankly,  I 
do  not  think  this  would  meet  the  difficulty.  The  handbook  should 
have  been  called  "  An  Introduction  to  Work  among  the  Outdoor 
Blind."  Even  then,  if  I  had  picked  up  such  a  book  I  would 
have  expected  to  see  at  least  an  example  of  an  embossed  type, 
whereas  one  is  referred  to  a  little  pamphlet  called  "  Braille, 
Grades  i  and  2."  You  may  say  this  is  rather  an  exaggerated 
view  to  take,  but  I  hold  that  to  be  a  complete  handbook,  any 
reference  to  another  publication  should  be  given,  not  for  the  chief, 
but  only  for  the  subsidiary  information.  Then  again,  in  the 
chapter  dealing  with  Hygiene,  you  will  find  that  the  practice  of 
leaving  large  areas  of  the  chest,  legs,  and  arms  uncovered  is 
strongly  condemned.  I  do  not  think  it  would  be  difficult  to  quote 
an  authority  who  would  hold  that  lung  and  bronchial  ailments  had 
decreased  since  Dame  Fashion  decreed  this  practice.  In  fact,  on 
the  Continent  you  will  find  the  cult  of  nakedness,  whose  devotees 
are  increasing.  In  a  handbook,  such  one  sided  opinions  should 
not  be  given.  The  passing  of  the  Local  Government  Act  has 
rendered  the  chapters  on  Administration  out  of  date,  while  the 
chapter  dealing  with  National  Health  Insurance  and  Unemploy- 
ment Insurance,  etc.,  is  too  sparse  of  detail  to  be  of  practical 
value  in  a  great  number  of  cases.  Taking  all  these  factors  into 
consideration,  I  would  suggest  that  the  handbook  for  Home 
Teachers  be  left  alone  and  the  compendium  drawn  up  entirely 
separate. 

The  next  question  we  come  to  is  what  should  the  compendium 
contain.  There  we  may  have  a  divergence  of  opinion,  but  I 
adhere  to  what  I  have  said  before,  such  a  book  should  contain 
items  pertaining  to  every  aspect  of  the  work,  and  not  only  to 
those  things  which  may  require  frequent  reference. 

All  legislation  regarding  the  blind  should  be  contained  in  the 
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volume,  showing  the  effect  of  it  on  education,  training,  etc.  The 
Blind  Persons  Act  would  of  necessity  appear,  as  would  those 
parts  of  the  Local  Government  Act  affecting-  the  blind.  This  latter 
has  brought  forth  from  the  Department  a  number  of  circulars, 
which,  I  think,  could  be  combined  into  one  part,  should  I  say,  of 
our  volume.  The  model  scheme  would  be  shown,  and  I  do  not 
think  it  would  be  difficult  to  draw  up  comparative  lists  showing 
how  the  different  Local  Authorities  were  operating  the  scheme. 
This  would  also  give  us  some  guidance  as  to  what  was  being  done 
in  the  way  of  domiciliary  assistance  for  example.  Such  things 
as  the  forms  for  the  certification  of  blindness  would  not  be  over- 
looked, those  for  Local  Authority  use,  for  Pensions  purposes, 
free  Wireless  Licences,  details  of  the  Regional  Clinics,  with  some 
guidance  as  to  the  definition  of  blindness,  etc.  I  think  I  would 
include  at  least  a  spelling  dictionary  of  diseases  of  the  eye,  as 
some  of  these  are  unusual  enough,  without  the  added  difficulty 
in  some  cases  of  medical  penmanship. 

I  have  mentioned  pensions.  The  various  pamphlets  that  have 
been  issued  in  connection  with  all  these — the  Old  Age,  Blind  Old 
Age,  Contributory,  Widows  and  Orphans,  etc.,  could  form  the 
basis  of  a  section  dealing  with  pensions,  but  I  think  it  not  entirely 
impossible  to  make  that  part  of  the  book  not  only  easier  of  refer- 
ence, but  also   a  little  simpler. 

Pension  funds  which  are  available  for  blind  persons  should 
also  be  noted,  together  with  the  conditions  attached,  so  that 
applications  may  be  made  without  difficulty. 

National  Health  Insurance  would  also  appear  in  the  table  of 
contents.  I  know  there  is  published  by  H.M.  Stationery  Office 
11  The  Approved  Societies'  Handbook,"  which  gives  almost  every- 
thing one  wants  to  know,  but  it  also  contains  things  which,  so  far 
as  our  work  is  concerned,  are  irrelevant.  An  article  which  would 
explain  the  extended  year  payment  of  arrears  and  reduction  of 
benefits,  would,  at  this  moment,  be  greatly  appreciated.  The 
question  of  liability  for  insurance  could  also  be  defined,  as  would 
other  details,  which  there  is  no  need  for  me  to  enumerate.  I 
would  consider  it  essential  to  include  some  guidance  in  respect 
of  Workmen's  Compensation.  It  may  be  impossible  to  give 
absolute  rulings  ;  we  all  know  how  often  these  things  are  taken 
to  court,  but  at  least  an  informative  article  giving  some  idea  of 
the  rates  of  compensation,  of  what  amount  was  to  be  expected 
when  weekly  payments  were  commuted,  etc.,  would  be  of  great 
assistance. 

Examples  could  be  given  also  of  compensation  cases  in  civilian 
accidents.  The  latter  I  admit  are  not  many,  but  such  information 
would   be   most   useful. 

A  list  of  apparatus  for  the  blind,  from  styles  to  typewriters, 
and   from   self-threading   needles  to  knitting  machines,   would  of 
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necessity  be  added,  and  I  would  suggest  the  inclusion  of  approxi- 
mate prices  and  places  where  such  goods  may  be  obtained.  This 
would  present  no  great  difficulty,  as  there  is  the  National  Institute 
for  the  Blind  catalogue,  which  I  am  sure  the  Institute  would  have 
no  hesitation  in  permitting  to  be  included.  A  list  of  the  publishing 
houses  of  the  various  books  and  periodicals  for  the  blind,  together 
with  the  subscription  rates  would  also  appear,  and  a  directory  of 
the  Institutions,  Societies  and  Associations  throughout  the 
country. 

I  do  not  pretend  to  have  given  a  complete  table  of  contents,  or 
even  to  have  exhausted  the  possibilities  of  anything  I  have  touched 
upon.  Such  could  only  be  done  by  receiving  proposals  from  all 
over  the  country  and  having  these  considered  by  the  collabora- 
tors. I  would  suggest  that  this  could  best  be  carried  out  by  a 
committee  for  this  purpose,  elected  from  representative  bodies 
throughout  Britain,  suggestions  then  being  made  and  considered 
by  the  members  of  that  committee.  By  such  means  various  opin- 
ions and  the  needs  in  different  parts  of  the  country  could  be  ade- 
quately considered,  and,  being  a  representative  body,  approach 
could  he  made  to  the  Department  of  Health,  etc.,  for  authoritative 
rulings  on  various  matters. 

There  now  remains  the  great  question  :  the  cost  of  publication 
and  the  chances  of  sale.  Unfortunately,  I  do  not  know  how  the 
Handbook  for  Home  Teachers  sold,  nor  whether  the  copies  that 
have  been  sold  have  even  covered  the  cost  of  publication.  There 
is,  however,  one  suggestion  along  the  lines  of  publication  that  I 
would  make.  That  is  that  each  subject  be  bound  in  pamphlet 
form,  with  extra  wide  margin  at  the  binding,  so  that  two  holes 
could  be  punched  there  without  damaging  the  print,  a  special 
binding  cover  being  supplied  extra  where  desired.  This  cover 
would  of  course  be  made  so  as  to  be  able  to  take  the  complete 
work.  Such  a  method  was  used  by  the  publishers  of  an  encyclo- 
paedia, issued  in  fortnightly  parts,  some  time  ago.  Now,  I  do  not 
mean  that  our  compendium  should  be  issued  on  this  instalment 
plan.  The  reasons  for  each  section  being  in  pamphlet  form  is 
that  I  am  convinced  there  are  others  who  would  be  interested 
in  certain  parts,  but,  while  they  would  buy  what  pertains  to  their 
own  work,  they  would  not  be  prepared  to  go  to  the  expense  of 
a  whole  volume.  For  example,  the  agent  of  an  approved  society 
might  wish  for  the  part  devoted  to  National  Health  Insurance, 
and.be  prepared  to  buy  it  if  it  cost  a  shilling  or  two,  but  he  would 
not  spend  more  to  buy  a  whole  volume,  if  the  greater  part  of 
that  volume  did  not  interest  him.  I  am  sure  that  that  is  not  an 
isolated  case,  and  therefore  I  would  go  so  far  as  to  say  that  the 
sales  of  those  parts  which  were  of  more  general  interest  would 
go  towards  the  cost  of  the  sections  which  interest  only  those 
actually  engaged  in  work  among  the  blind.     It  might  not  be  im- 
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possible  to  slightly  extend  the  scope  of  the  work  and  so  make 
this  suggestion  even  more  certain  of  success. 

Many  arguments  could,  1  know,  be  added  to  those  I  have  briefly 
outlined,  but  I  am  sure  the  need  is  so  obvious  that  there  is  no 
necessity  for  me  to  labour  the  point.  I  hope  that  this  meeting 
will  give  definite  instructions  to  commence  enquiries  towards  the 
publishing  of  a  compendium  of  information.  Contents  and  method 
of  publication  are,  I  know,  debatable  points,  but  I  trust  the  main 
object  will  not  be  overlooked  in  discussing  them. 


YEAR    BOOK   AND   DIRECTORY   OF   AGENCIES   FOR 

THE   BLIND. 

The  National  Institute  for  the  Blind  has  once  more  proved 
its  right  to  that  title  by  a  service  of  national,  we  might  say  in- 
ternational,  scope. 

The  Y'ear  Book  and  Directory  which  lies  open  before  us  is  a 
work  of  reference  as  comprehensive  as  it  is  compact,  and  it  is 
perhaps  the'  latter  quality  which  most  highly  recommends  it. 
Accustomed  as  we  are  to  wordy  circulars  and  extensive  reports, 
it  is  a  relief  to  consult  a  volume  as  clear  and  concise  as  this. 
Since  Gardner's  Trust  for  the  Blind  published  its  last  directory, 
in  1922,  we  believe  that  no  guide  of  the  kind  has  appeared,  and 
it  is  obvious  that  the  task  of  producing  a  new  directory,  after 
a  lapse  of  10  years,  must  have  involved  much  labour  and  research. 

One  interesting  feature  is  the  map  shewing  the  areas  of  the 
seven  Counties  Associations  in  England  and  Wales ;  there  is  also 
a  Preface  explaining  how  the  volume  should  be  used.  Other 
leading  sections  include  legislation ;  a  bibliography ;  a  list  of 
periodicals  in  embossed  type;  ophthalmic  hospitals;  schools  and 
classes  for  the  partially  blind ;  appliances  and  postal  regulations. 
There  is  also  a  summary  of  current  events,  besides  a  full  list  of 
schools,   workshops  and  other   agencies. 

It  is  curious  that  its  appearance  should  coincide  with  Mr. 
Cormack's  plea  for  a  compendium  of  information  for  the  use  of 
Home  Teachers.  The  Year  Book  does  not  fulfil  Mr.  Cormack's 
demands,  nor  was  it  designed  to  do  so.  At  the  same  time,  with 
this  volume  at  hand  no  home  teacher  need  be  at  a  loss.  If  the 
knowledge  needed  is  not  actually  there,  an  address  will  be  found 
which  will  enable  her  to  obtain  it.  Two  shillings  is  a  small  price 
to  pay  for  such  a  mine  of  information,  and  no  school,  hostel, 
institution  or  office  connected  with  the  affairs  of  the  blind  will  be 
complete  without  it,  nor  will  any  individual  worker  in  the  same 
cause  be  fully  equipped  unless  he  can  lay  his  hand  upon  it  at 
a  moment's  notice. 
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'ETERNAL  YOUTH." 

By  Mary  Cramp  and  Maud  C.  Edgar,  B.A. 
(Macmillan  &   Co.) 

Several  years  ago,  in  Montreal,  I  received  an  invitation  to  the 
closing"  ceremony  of  one  of  the  principal  girls'  schools  of  that 
notable  and  important  city.  The  occasion  was  what  we  should 
at  home  call  "  Speech  Day  " — the  day  when  certificates  are  pre- 
sented, and  the  heads  review  the  results  of  the  school  year,  in  the 
presence  of  an  audience  of  parents,  friends,  and  past  and  present 
scholars.  I  decided  to  see  this  closing  ceremony.  It  was  held 
in  a  hotel  ballroom,  not  too  large,  to  keep  the  note  of  intimacy, 
straight  walls  on  three  sides,  the  platform  end  broken  into  three 
graceful  alcoves.  The  decoration  was  in  primrose  and  grey,  all 
arches  and  windows  having  light  grey  curtains.  Palms  and 
masses  of  brilliant  flowers  were  arranged  in  front  of  the  stage,  the 
whole  effect  being  one  of  beauty  and  grace.  To  the  sound  of  a 
stately  march  a  procession  of  girls,  all  dressed  in  white,  moved  up 
the  hall  to  seats  on  each  side.  Then  four  seniors  took  their  places 
on  the  platform ;  lastly  came  the  two  lady  principals.  The  pro- 
gramme was  like  that  of  other  speech  days  I  have  known.  The 
school's  story,  its  successes,  individual  achievements  and  team 
efforts,  in  work  and  sport,  study  and  play.  Interspersed  with 
these  chronicles  were  part  songs,  recitations  and  madrigals,  hap- 
pily chosen.  Then  came  the  addresses  of  the  principals  to  the 
school  in  general  and  to  the  leaving  girls.  It  is  the  custom  in 
England  for  the  head  of  a  school  to  invite  some  distinguished 
person  to  address  the  speech  day  gathering.  But  in  the  school 
whose  ceremony  I  was  privileged  to  attend,  this  is  never  done. 
The  lady  heads  rely,  and  rightly  rely,  on  themselves.  They 
address  the  gathering  with  the  advantage  of  experience,  of  com- 
plete knowledge  of  their  school,  their  pupils  and  their  ideals.  It 
would  seem  that  the  speakers  rejoice  at  this  yearly  festival  to 
throw  off  the  gowns  of  teachers,  and  shine  in  the  guise  of  friends. 
So  successful,  so  appreciated  are  these  annual  talks,  that  it  is  a 
happy  thought  of  Miss  Cramp  and  Miss  Edgar  to  publish  a  selec- 
tion in  book  form. 

"  Eternal  Youth  "  is  a  handy  volume,  containing  35 
short'  addresses  made  to  the  school  during  17  years.  Let 
no  possible  reader  fear  that  he  or  she  is  offered  another  book 
on  the  theories  of  education.  Such  names  as  Montessori  or  Dalton 
will  not  be  found  here.  The  addresses  deal  with  wider  and  more 
universal  matters  of  life,  with  ambitions  and  hopes,  with  ideals  and 
habits,  with  helps  and  hindrances.  The  book  covers  a  very  ample 
field,  and  there  is  hardly  a  phase  of  everyday  life  which  is  not  re- 
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ferred  to  and  lighted  up  by  some  wise  and  shrewd  comment,  and  by 
some  apt  illustration  from  literature  or  art.  It  is  of  a  high  culture 
that  these  authors  speak,  and  for  them  education  is  a  means  to 
an  end.  A  look  at  the  titles  of  the  chapters  shews  the  variety  of 
the  matters  dealt  with  :  "  High  Desire,"  "  Tradition,"  "  Thrift," 
11  Loyalty,"  "  Gentle  Condition,"  "  Wells  and  Cisterns," 
11  Values,"  "  The  City  of  our  Desires."  These  are  headings 
which  one  reader  at  least  found  attractive  enough  to  set  him 
reading.  With  ingenuity  and  humour  the  authors  find  inspiration 
in  many  sources.  In  a  poem,  a  piece  of  sculpture,  a  memorial 
window,   a   nursery   rhyme. 

In  these,  as  in  all,  one  finds  nothing  dogmatic  or  autocratic, 
but  wise  and  affectionate  counsel  from  those  whose  maturity  has 
been  devoted  to  the  service  of  their  younger  sisters.  And  it  would 
seem  that  there  is  no  difficulty  of  the  young  and  growing  mind 
which  is  not  known  and  allowed  for  by  these  tolerant,  sympathetic 
speakers.  Yet  in  writing  this  I  am  conscious  of  a  fear  of  giving 
a  wrong  impression  of  the  nature  of  this  book.  Although  address- 
ed to  their  girl  students,  these  papers  may  be  read,  I  had  almost 
written  should  be  read  by  boys  as  well  as  girls.  In  these  days 
of  opportunity  the  problems  of  living  are  in  the  main  the  same 
for  both  sexes.  The  great  trinity  of  duty — towards  the  Supreme, 
towards  the  self,  and  towards  the  neighbour — is  the  same  for  all. 
Though  details  may  be  different,  ultimate  principles  are  the  same. 
It  would  be  encouraging  and  inspiring  for  boys  to  read  these 
addresses.  Along  with  a  constant  insistence  on  a  high  standard 
of  aim,  there  is  so  much  commonsense  advice;  so  many  kindly, 
even  light-hearted  hints,  that  no  young  reader  need  feel  afraid  of 
being  preached   at. 

To  older  men  and  women  this  book  may  also  be  interesting 
and  stimulating,  for  all  are  but  students  in  the  university  of  life, 
and  disenchantment  comes  to  everyone  at  times.  So  much  to  do, 
but  so  little  done.  The  pace  is  slow,  the  progress  imperceptible. 
One  or  two  of  these  thoughtful  chapters — choose  for  yourselves 
and  at  random — will  revive  drooping  hopes,  rekindle  earlier  am- 
bitions, even  lift  feet  from  the  slough  of  despond.  For  herein  is 
the  glow  of  the  light  that  never  was  on  sea  or  land,  the  spirit  that 
giveth  life.  And  I  end  with  a  quotation  from  "  The  Gift  of  the 
Gods,"  page  217 — "  Yes,  a  pure  and  loving  spirit,  blossoming 
into  noble  and  gracious  deeds  for  humanity,  that  is  the  end  and 
aim  of  all  education,  of  all  true  wisdom." 

JAV. 
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MIDLAND  COUNTIES  ASSOCIATION  FOR  THE  BLIND. 

A  Committee '  Meeting  of  this  Association  was  held  in  Bir- 
mingham on  November  13th,  1931,  at  which  the  following  paper 
was  read  by  Mr.  A.  C.  V.  Thomas,  Secretary  of  the  Wolver- 
hampton  Institution  for  the  Blind. 

"  Old  Age  Pensions  and  Certification/ ' 

"  I  have  recently  had  occasion  to  make  enquiries  into  the 
question  of  registration  particularly  affecting  persons  between  the 
ages  of  50  and  70  in  receipt  of  a  State  pension  for  the  blind.  The 
information  obtained  was  not  at  all  satisfactory,  and  the  conclu- 
sions at  which  I  have   arrived  are  even  less  so. 

"  If  the  latter  are  correct,  then,  among  other  important  as- 
pects, it  would  seem  that  thousands  of  pounds  annually  are  spent 
in  old  age  pensions  upon  persons  not  qualified  to  receive  them. 

"  Shall  we  review  the  position  for  a  few  moments? 

"  Local  authorities  are  responsible  for  registration  of  blind 
persons.  For  guidance  as  to  what  is  meant  by  the  term  '  a  blind 
person  '  reference  has  to  be  made  to  the  Blind  Persons  Act,  1920, 
in  which  the  definition  given  is  one  who  is  '  so  blind  as  to  be 
unable  to  perform  any  work  for  which  eyesight  is  essential.'  This 
definition  had  direct  bearing  on  the  report  of  the  Ophthalmological 
Section  of  the  Royal  Society  of  Medicine,  dated  July  21st,  191 5, 
which  indicated  precise  numerical  formulae  of  visual  acuity. 

*  "  On  March  29th,  1926,  the  Ministry  issued  Circular  68 1,  the 
object  of  which  was  to  clarify  the  existing  definition.  We  all 
know  that  this  was  followed  by  Circular  780,  dated  27th  April, 
1927,  having  direct  reference  to  the  same  subject. 

"  Section  5  of  Circular  681  states  '  The  above  considerations 
should  be  borne  carefully  in  mind  by  everyone  responsible  for 
certifying  persons   as  blind.' 

"  At  this  point,  therefore,  the  position  is  clear  and  very 
definite. 

"  How  does  it  come  about  then  that  persons  who  do  not  come 
within  the    official  definition  obtain  pensions  for    the  blind? 

"  The  explanation  is  quite  simple.  As  we  all  know  it  is  suffi- 
cient only  to  obtain  from  a  medical  practitioner  a  certificate 
couched  in  the  familiar  words  of  the  Blind  Persons  Act,  and  to  all 
intents  and  purposes  the  pension  follows  as  a  matter  of  course. 
There  are  occasions  when  a  Pension  Officer  may  not  be  quite 
satisfied,   and  as  a  direct  result  the  pension  is  not  granted. 

11  May  I  say — unnecessarily  I  hope — that  I  do  not  take  it 
upon  myself  to  criticise  the  affairs  of   the  Customs  and    Excise 
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Authority,  but  I  do  feel  that  there  is  an  urgent  need  for  uniformity 
in  this  very  important  matter. 

<4  All  those  entrusted  by  Local  Authorities  with  the  important 
duty  of  registration  know  how  difficult  it  is  to  compile  accurate 
statistics,  owing  to  the  lack  of  authority  for  investigation  and  of 
any  system  of  notification.  Surely  it  is  not  too  much  to  expect 
that  we  may  have  the  valuable  co-operation  of  the  department  of 
Customs  and  Excise.  Officially  we  cannot  even  obtain  informa- 
tion as  to  the  names  and  addresses  of  persons  in  receipt  of  the 
blind   person's  pension   in    our   respective   areas. 

"  It  seems  to  me  that  permission  for  the  adoption  of  such  a 
course  would  prove  of  great  assistance  and  do  much  to  ensure 
the  uniformity  so  very  desirable. 

"  In  my  area  there  are  a  number  of  persons  in  receipt  of  the 
blind  person's  pension,  who  are  definitely  not  blind  within  the 
Act.  Six  such  cases  are  known,  and  possibly,  by  divers  means, 
others  may  found  similarly  unqualified. 

11  It  is  neither  comforting  nor  encouraging  to  know  that  one 
result  of  a  person's  consent  to  examination  by  an  ophthalmo- 
logist may  quite  well  be  that  he  or  she  will  not  receive  a  pension, 
whilst  others — and  there  are  those  who  realise  this  may  refuse 
such  examination,  preferring  to  ask  for  a  certificate  from  a  local 
medical  practitioner,  and  quite  possibly  obtain  the  pension  in 
consequence.  For  this  reason  home  teachers  have  been  made  to 
feel  that  they  are  people  to  be  avoided  by  the  blind — again  not 
a  desirable   result. 

"  The  very  least  we  can  say  of  the  present  system — or  lack  of 
it — is  that  it  reflects  adversely  on  registration  and,  if  for  no 
other  reason,  some  action  is  called  for. 

11  We  note  with  much  satisfaction  the  present  tendency  on  the 
part  of  Pension  Officers  to  obtain  certificates  of  blindness  through 
the  medium  of  organizations  for  the  blind. 

11  This  of  itself  is  not  sufficiently  authoritative,  however,  to 
preclude  the  possibility  of  reversion  to  the  old  method  and  cer- 
tainly does  not  provide  an  answer  to  the  position  created  by  the 
many  now  receiving  the  pension  who  ought  not  to  be. 

11  In  passing — does  not  the  acceptance  of  our  certificates  by 
the  Board  of  Customs  and  Excise  imply  that  for  pension  purposes 
they  accept  two  standards  of  blindness  as  their  interpretation? 

"  Until  an  alteration  is  made  I  can  see  continued  difficulties, 
and  although  by  no  means  a  new  subject  I  do  think  that  the 
Committee  should  take  steps  to  press  this  urgent  need  for 
revision. 
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11  May  I  suggest  as  a  basis  for  discussion  the  following 
points  : — 

i.  Can  joint  action  be  taken  with  a  view  to  recognition  of — 

(a)  A  uniform  standard  of  blindness ; 

(b)  A  standard  authority  for  certification? 

2.  Would  it  be  helpful  if,  as  a  condition  attaching  to  an 
application  for  a  pension,  the  applicant  must  be  registered  as 
a  blind  person  by  the  local  registration  authority? 

3.  As  between  the  Board  of  Customs  and  Excise  and  our- 
selves can  we  press  for  exchange  of  information  helpful  to 
each  other? 

"  I  make  these  suggestions,  feeling  very  strongly  that  our  reg- 
istration machinery  is  already  badly  clogged,  and  that  much 
smoother  running  would  result  if  the  complications  to  which  I  have 
referred  could  be  eliminated." 

As  a  result  of  the  discussion  which  followed  this  paper  two 
resolutions  were  passed  and  forwarded  to  the  Advisory  Committee 
on   the   Welfare   of   the    Blind. 

(1)  "  That  the  Committee  of  the  Midland  Counties  Asso- 
ciation for  the  Blind  asks  that  steps  be  taken  to  get  an  altera- 
tion in  the  regulations  to  secure  that  the  definition  of  blindness 
for  the  Blind  Old  Age  Pension  shall  be  the  same  as  the  defini- 
tion for  the  registration  of  the  Blind." 

(2)  "  That  the  agent  who  shall  decide  the  standard  of 
blindness  shall  be  an  Ophthalmic  Surgeon." 

The  following  facts  emerged  in  the  course  of  the  discussion  : — 

1.  That  the  Pensions  Department  accepts  the  certificate  of  any 
general  practitioner  and  uses  the  old  formula. 

2.  That  persons  in  receipt  of  a  B.O.A.P.  are  not  always  on  the 
register  of  the  Blind. 

3.  That  many  persons  certified  as  "  not  blind  "  by  an  Ophthalmic 

Surgeon  are  actually  in  receipt  of  the  B.O.A.P. 

4.  That  official  arrangements  for  co-operation  between  the  Regis- 
tering Authority  and  the  Pensions  Department  would  be  de- 
sirable in  the  interests  of  economy. 


"  ICH  DIEN." 

William  Henry  Jackson,  M.A.,  K.I.H. 

As  the  sixth  of  nine  children,  William  Henry  Jackson  had  all 
the  advantages  of  a  large  family  and  shared  normally  in  the  life 
of  his  brothers  and  sisters.    Though  delicate  in  babyhood  and  blind 
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before  he  was  three  years  old,  he  became  the  leader  of  the  younger 
ones  in  their  life  indoors  and  out,  whether  climbing  trees  and 
roofs,  writing  and  producing  plays,  or  fighting  his  brothers  on  old 
bicycles  on  the  lawn. 

At  the  Royal  Normal  College  he  became  further  hardened  by 
the  splendid  physical  training.  This  development  of  his  physique 
proved  of  inestimable  value  in  later  life.  Both  as  priest  in  London 
slums  and  as  a  pioneer  in  Burma,  he  could  hold  his  own  with  even 
the  roughest  boys.  He  accomplished  amazing  feats  of  endurance. 
In  Burma  he  travelled  barefoot  for  thousands  of  miles — by  train, 
on  foot,  alone  "  with  the  angels,"  or  accompanied  by  a  half-sighted 
boy,  through  jungle,  over  single  bamboo  bridges,  past  the  lurking 
places  of  snakes;  or,  with  equal  vigour,  taught  his  blind  sons  to 
swim  in  the  lake,  played  cricket  and  football  with  them,  and 
waltzed  them  one  after  another  round  the  room  at  what  he  hum- 
orously called  his  night-club. 

Jackson  took  honours  in  history  and  theology  at  Oxford  be- 
fore training  at  Leeds  for  the  priesthood.  He  developed  at  this 
time  a  high  power  of  concentration  of  thought  and  purpose.  He 
learned  to  "  get  rid  of  junk  " — a  favourite  phrase —  in  every  de- 
partment of  life.  He  consistently  pigeon-holed  in  his  mind  such 
information  as  would  be  useful  and  deliberately  forgot  the  rest. 
When  confronted  with  any  particular  need,  this  power  together 
with  exceptional  natural  mechanical  gifts,  produced  invention. 
There  is  no  N.I.B.  in  Burma  !  Nor  is  there  one  other  Institution 
for  the  Blind  in  the  whole  country.  All  the  technical  work  he  had 
first  to  learn  himself  by  picking  things  to  pieces.  In  the  end  he 
could  teach  his  boys  how  to  cane  a  chair  in  five  hours'  less  time 
than  the  sighted    Burman. 

By  will-power  Jackson  kept  his  highly  sensitive  nervous  sys- 
tem under  control.  There  were  times  when  life  was  intensely 
difficult,  but  he  accepted  quite  simply  the  words  "  My  grace  is 
sufficient  for  thee,"  and  received  the  promise  "  I  am  come  that 
they  may  have  life,  and  have  it  more  abundantly."  To  him  the 
voyage  was  almost  a  "  time  accursed,"  but  he  made  the  8,000 
miles  eleven  times,  and  shared  in  the  life  aboard,  amusing  passen- 
gers with  musical  sketches  caricaturing  themselves,  or  preaching 
to  them  at  ship's  service,  with  all  the  intensity  of  his  nature. 
'!  But  this  padre  is  such  a  sport,"  said  a  notorious  "  hard  case  " 
when  discovered  assisting  at  one  of  these  services. 

Jackson  tried  to  see  the  world  through  the  eyes  of  God,  and 
living  in  a  dead-weight  atmosphere  of  paganism,  in  a  country 
amazingly  beautiful,  but  hiding  beneath  the  surface  a  hideousness 
of  evil  which  he  felt  and  heard,  he  still  saw  that  all  was  potentially 
good.  He  aimed  at  bringing  everything,  colour  and  sound,  nature 
and  art,  work  and  play,  into  the  service  of  God,  as  he  endeavoured 
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to  harmonise  his  own  life  with  God  as  the  dominant.  We  may 
rightly  regard  his  life  as  illustrating  Figgis'  words,  "  gaiety  is 
the  cachet  of  the  Christian."  Happy  and  adventurous  in  child- 
hood, he  never  became  even  middle-aged,  but  died  at  forty-two,  a 
boy  at  heart,  adventurous  still,  his  mind  working  constantly  for 
the  good  of  others.  "  For  courage  and  utter  devotion  to  God 
and  to  work  for  the  cause  of  religion,  I  never  met  his  like,"  writes 
one;  whilst  another's  memory  enshrines  him  in  the  words,  "  He 
was  such  fun."  His  gaiety  was  rooted  in  faith,  and  bore  the 
mark  of  the  foolishness  of  God  which  is  wiser  than  men.  He  was 
merry  with  the  merriment  of  those  who,  having  surrendered  all, 
have  nothing  left  to  fear.  He  would  go  to  any  lengths  to  teach 
his  "  lambs  "  the  love  of  God.  In  order  that  he  might  under- 
stand their  psychology  he  adopted,  as  far  as  possible,  their  langu- 
age, dress  and  mode  of  life.  He  slept  on  a  mat,  ate  curry  and 
rice,  went  barefoot  and  bareheaded,  and  was  available  to  his  big 
family  at  all  hours  of  the  day  or  night.  And  he  was  justified, 
for  an  Engilsh  government  official  writes,  "  He  gave  me  the  finest 
description  of  the  working  of  the  mind  of  a  Burmese  boy  that  I 
was  able  to  obtain  anywhere  in  Burma  "  ;  whilst  a  member  of  the 
Mission  Staff,  speaking  in  England,  said,  "  Wherever  Apaygyi 
(Big  Father)  go  he  make  happiness.  If  he  go  into  the  workshops 
the  men  brighten  up,  and  if  a  boy  has  done  wrong  he  go  to 
Apaygyi  and  he  comes  out  happy  again." 

Most  of  the  early  fabric  of  the  Mission,  from  the  phonetic 
Braille  script  to  the  school  building — affectionately  termed  "  the 
house  that  Jack  built,"  was  the  product  of  his  brain.  His 
punching  out  of  braille  plates  on  old  petrol  tins  took  7,000  strokes 
of  the  hammer  on  the  nail, — and  about  a  third  of  them  on  my 
thumb,  he  wrote,  and  he  would  quote  with  a  chuckle  Faraday's 
definition  of  genius  as  "  1%  inspiration  and  99%  perspiration  "  ! 
To  his  lambs  as  he  called  them,  he  was  always  Apaygyi,  and  the 
mission  was  one  big  family.  He  taught  and  trained  them,  loved 
and  chastised  them,  and  tended  their  sores  of  body  and  soul.  He 
nursed  them  day  and  night  if  they  were  ill,  and,  if  they  were  in 
trouble,  would  journey  anywhere  to  help  them. 

When,  in  1917,  he  took  up  the  work  which  his  brother-in-law 
had  initiated,  he  found  twelve  pupils  and  two  poorly  qualified 
teachers.  The  Mission  now  numbers  216  adherents,  of  whom  170, 
at  least,  are  Christians.  It  has  its  own  schools,  workshops, 
hostels,  library  and  braille  newspaper,  and  an  after-care  scheme, 
by  which  "  everybody  who  enters  our  Mission  from  the  smallest 
boy  or  girl,  may  call  upon  us  until  we  put  them  in  their  graves 
at  the  end." 
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UNION    OF    COUNTIES    ASSOCIATIONS. 

[The  following-  paper  was  read  by  Miss  M.  C.  Tenney,  Secretary 
of  The  Eastern  Counties  Association  for  the  Blind,  at  the 
meeting-  of  the  Union  of  Counties  Associations  held  at  Cloth- 
workers'  Hall,  London,  on  Thursday,  November  19th,  193 1. 

The  evidence  of  the  Delegates  who  attended  the  Conference 
in  America  points  to  the  fact  that  Domestic  Science  has  been 
more  widely  taught  to  blind  girls  in  that  country  than  in  our 
own.  It  is  satisfactory,  therefore,  to  know  that  this  most, 
essential  science  is  coming  to  the  fore,  and  is  likely  to  be 
better  taught  and  more  widely  and  more  skilfully  practised  in 
future  by  blind  and  partially  blind  women.] 

Domestic  Science  Classes. 

By  M.  C.  Tenney. 

The  Eastern  Counties  have  under  consideration  the  necessity 
for  the  formation  of  Domestic  Science  Classes,  including  cookery 
and  laundry  work,  in  towns  and  schools,  as  it  is  felt  to  be  an  im- 
portant part  of  the  training  of  blind  persons,  both  children  and 
adults.  The  question  has  been  discussed  at  several  meetings 
of  the  Association. 

In  so  far  as  the  Eastern  Counties  are  concerned,  classes  have 
been  started  by  the  East  Anglian  School  for  the  Blind  arid  Deaf, 
at  Gorleston-on-Sea,  near  Great  Yarmouth.  A  bungalow  was 
bought  and  fitted  up  like  a  home,  and  the  girls  work  there  as  they 
would  in  their  own  homes.  They  do  the  housewifery  course  and 
cooking ;  they  make  notes  in  Braille,  and  there  has  been  a  fair 
measure  of  supcess.  There  are  as  many  as  10  learning,  but  not 
all  of  them  are  blind,  as  some  of  the  girls  are  deaf.  They  have  a 
skilled  instructress,  and  they  have  never  had  a  burn. 

The  Advisory  Committee  of  the  Ministry  of  Health  mentions 
the  question  of  Domestic  Training  in  the  1926-27  Report — para. 
22;  the  Report  for  1928-29,  para.  30;  and  the  Report  for  1930, 
para.  17. 

In  the  1926-27  Report  it  was  stated  : — 
Our  attention  has  been  drawn  to  the  apparent  insufficiency  of 
the  domestic  training  given  to  blind  girls  at  Schools  and  Insti- 
tutions for  the  Blind.  We  are  informed  that  some  blind  girls 
are  unable,  when  they  return  home  from  the  school  or  training 
institution,  to  perform  those  simple  household  duties  which 
might  reasonably  be  expected  of  them.  We  are  aware  that 
schools  and  training  institutions  rightly  do  not  want  to  be 
accused  of  employing  blind  girls  on  routine  domestic  work, 
which  should  be  performed  by  hired  labour,  and  that  there  are 
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certain  risks  from  open  fires  and  gas  stoves  in  teaching*  such 
subjects  as  cookery  to  blind  girls,  and  further,  that  it  would 
not  be  desirable  to  encroach  upon  the  time  available  for  voca- 
tional training. 
"  In  our  opinion,  however,  it  is  very  important  that  blind  girls 
should  receive  proper  training  in  the  duties  normally  falling  to 
women  in  home  life,  and  we  would  suggest  that  the  difficulty 
of  finding  time  in  which  to  give  the  training  might  be  over- 
come by  extending  the  training  course  for  a  further  period  of 
six  months.  We  understand  that  the  Board  of  Education  are 
now  considering  the  whole  question  of  domestic  training  in 
conjunction  with  the  responsible  authorities  of  schools  and 
training  institutions. 

And  in  the  1928-29  Report  it  states  : — 

"  That  the  Board  of  Education  were  considering  the  question  of 
domestic  training  for  blind  girls  at  schools  and  institutions  for 
the  blind.  We  understand  that  the  Board  invited  the  College 
of  Teachers  of  the  Blind  to  consider  the  matter  and  that  they 
were  generally  in  favour  of  domestic  training  being  given.  We 
are  also  informed  that  the  Board  have  made  inquiries  of  all 
special  schools  and  training  institutions,  and  that  it  has  been 
ascertained  that  in  57  schools  and  institutions  such  training 
was  being  given,  in  34  it  was  not  given,  and  in  three  cases 
no  reply  was  received.  The  least  satisfactory  returns 
were  received  from  the  institutions  specializing  in 
•  training  of  adults.  Of  22  such  institutions,  three  were  giving 
domestic  training,  while  19  were  not.  We  understand  that 
in  some  cases  the  training  of  the  adult  blind  is  taking  place 
in  ordinary  workshops  for  the  blind  and  that  there  are  often 
no   facilities  for  giving   instruction   in   domestic   subjects. 

"  We  are  glad  to  learn  that  the  provision  already  made  for  domes- 
tic training  is  considerably  greater  than  was  anticipated,  and 
we  trust  that  the  existing  provision  will  not  only  be  fully 
maintained,  but  extended,  wherever  possible." 

Then    again,    the    1930    Report    of    the   Advisory    Committee 

states  : — 

"  Our  attention  has  again  been  drawn  to  the  desirability  of  domes- 
tic training  being  given  to  all  blind  and  partially  blind  girls  at 
schools  and  training  institutions.  There  is  a  considerable  de- 
mand for  domestic  workers,  and  it  is  believed  that  if  there 
were  more  partially  blind  girls  with  a  good  domestic  training 
they  could  probably  be  provided  with  employment.  Apart, 
however,  from  it  being  a  possible  means  of  obtaining  a  liveli- 
hood, it  is  most  important  that  such  girls  should  receive  proper 
training  in  the  duties  normally  falling  to  women  in  home  life. 
We  are  glad  to  learn  that  the  Board  of  Education  realise  the 
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importance  of  such  training-  and  encourage  its  development 
wherever  practicable. 
11  At  the  request  of  the  National  League  of  the  Blind,  the  Man- 
chester Education  Committee  were  approached  by  the  Northern 
Counties  Association  for  the  Blind,  with  a  view  to  the  forma- 
tion of  cookery  classes  for  16  blind  women  and  girls.  These 
classes  were  arranged  and  proved  to  be  most  successful.  We 
suggest  that  in  other  areas  similar  classes  might,  with  advan- 
tage, be  formed. 

Referring  to  the  cookery  classes  at  Manchester,  mentioned  in 
the  Report  of  the  Advisory  Committee  for  1930,  we  understand 
that  the  teacher  of  these  classes  was  Miss  Fanny  Blackstock, 
working  under  Miss  L.  A.  Crass,  the  Superintendent  of  Domestic 
Subjects,  Manchester  Education  Committee,  Education  Offices, 
Deansgate,  Manchester.  There  were  two  elementary  classes  of 
about  10  lessons  each,  followed  by  a  more  advanced  class  formed 
from  these  two.  In  every  case  there  were  more  applications  than 
could  be  accepted.  They  made  pastry,  stews,  soups,  cakes,  bread, 
etc.,  and  a  partially  blind  girl  managed  the  gas  oven,  though 
some  totally  blind  girls  used  it  too.  The  teacher  thought  electric 
stoves  would  be  better  and  that  an  attempt  should  be  made  by  the 
blind  person  to  get  such  a  stove  rather  than  to  use  fire  or  gas. 

The  Hon.  Secretary  of  the  Western  Counties  Association  has 
repeatedly  brought  up  the  question  of  domestic  training  for  the 
blind;  and  in  a  letter  dated  the  21st  September,  1931,  states: — 
"  This  has,  with  the  help  of  and  as  advised  by,  the  Board  of 
Education  Inspectors,  been  inaugurated  at  most  of  the  schools 
I  think  now,  but  it  is  not  so  easy  to  arrange  for  at  the  Adult 
Training  Centres.  They  have  done  this  I  believe,  with  great 
success  at  Henshaw's,  even  before  Mr.  Thurman  went  there — 
they  took  a  disused  chapel  for  the  purpose  and  fixed  it  up. 
This  centre,  was,  I  think,  for  adults. 
11  My  experience  is  mainly  at  schools  where  pupils  remain  until 
about  20.  They  have  just  started  courses  with  great  success  at 
Exeter.  It  is  essential  that  the  centre  is  quite  apart  from  the 
kitchens  of  the  institution,  and  the  instructress  must  be  appoin- 
ted for  that  subject  only  and  give  full  time  to  it. 
11  With  reference  to  the  pupils  :  at  first  only  girls  are  taking  the 
course,  and  they  need  a  lot  of  individual  attention  ;  it  is  best 
to  have  only  three  to  look  after  at  a  time,  to  begin  with.  They 
learn  to  be  housemaids,  parlourmaids  and  cooks,  to  do  laun- 
dry work  and  everything  needed  in  a  house.  At  Exeter  they 
cook  and  serve  meals  for  the  Instructress  and  themselves. 
Above  the  kitchens,  etc.,  is  an  isolation  department,  two  wards, 
nurses'  room  and  offices,  to  isolate  mumps,  etc.,  if  necessary. 
As  a  rule  these  rooms  are  unoccupied,  but  they  need  to  be 
kept   in  excellent  order,   and   the  instructress  makes  one  girl 
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parlourmaid  for  a  week,  one  between-maid,  and  one  cook;  they 
change  each  week.  All  like  cooking  best  !  Sometimes  they 
all  have  a  washing  day.  Laundry  work  has  an  important 
place  in  the  programme  and  is  done  by  various  methods.  The 
housemaid  and  parlourmaid  have,  each  day,  to  sweep,  polish 
floors,  tidy  beds,  dust,  clean  windows,  clean  bath  properly, 
lavatory,  sinks,  and  everything  upstairs,  and  to  do  the 
instructress'  room  downstairs.  This  upper  floor  is  reached 
by  an  outside  staircase  only,  so  that  if,  and  when,  they  have 
to  use  it,  the  kitchens  do  not  connect  at  all. 

"  One  girl  with  a  little  sight,  age  19,  is  a  wonderful  maid,  an 
excellent  cook  and  capable  of  taking  a  post  from  the  school 
at  Christmas.  Twice  a  week  they  are  allowed  to  invite,  in 
rotation,  four  girl  visitors  to  dinner.  There  is  great  excite- 
ment !  Seven  to  cook  for,  plus  the  instructress,  who  has  hers 
in  style.  She  teaches  them  to  tidy  up  after  dinner,  lay  tea, 
and  go  and  smarten  themselves  up.  They  practise  all  sorts 
of  things,  such  as  announcing  a  visitor.  They  learn  to  cook 
by  an  electric  stove,  a  gas  cooker,  and  a  coal  fire. 

"  I  never  saw  blind  or  partly  blind  girls  so  keen  over  anything 
as  this  domestic  training.  One  girl,  age  16,  with  a  little  sight 
— no  idea  of  machinery,  hopeless  with  knitting  machine — had 
cooking  instruction  from  the  end  of  April  until  July  15th.  She 
went  home  and  did  all  the  cooking  at  home  for  six  adults 
during  the  whole  holidays ;  she  makes  excellent  pastry  and 
bakes  bread.  They  actually  break  less  than  sighted  girls,  they 
are  so  careful. 

"  We  hope  to  take  boys  for  the  courses  later  on.  There  is  a 
good  field  of  work  and  employment  as  bakers,,  confectioners, 
house  boys,  porters,  etc.,  especially  for  those  with  a  little 
sight." 

It  is  noticeable  that  cookery  and  housework  have  been  stressed 
and  little  has  been  said  about  laundry  work — a  most  important 
part  of  domestic  training.  It  is  a  well-known  fact  that  totally 
blind  women  are  excellent  washer  women — knowing  where  the 
clothes  need  extra  attention,  and  always  able  to  ask  their  sighted 
friends  if  the  clothes  are  clean.  Dollying  is  splendid  exercise, 
as  it  strengthens  the  muscles  of  the  back  and  exercises  the  liver, 
and  very  often  blind  people  suffer  from  many  ills  arising  from  lack 
of  proper  exercise.  Let  anyone  who  suffers  from  a  touch  of  liver 
have  a  go  at  the  dolly  tub  and  it  will  quickly  cure  him,  as  well  as 
her! 

The  Eastern  Counties  Association  strongly  supports  the 
suggestions  made  by  the  Western  Counties  Association,  and  urges 
that  Domestic  Science  Classes  be  inaugurated,  wherever  possible, 
in  the  towns  and  all  the  training  centres  for  the  blind. 
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TEACHING    BRAILLE    TO    THE    SEEING. 

[An  experiment  in  teaching  seeing  people  to  read  Braille  has  been 
carried  out  by  Mr.  Ralph  V.  Merry,  whose  name  has  appeared 
before  in  our  magazine  in  connection  with  similar  investiga- 
tions undertaken  for  the  American  Foundation  for  the  Blind.] 

The  experiment  herein  described  was  undertaken  by  the  writer 
in  an  attempt  to  answer  the  following  questions  : — 

i.  Can  seeing  individuals  learn  tactual  reading  sufficiently  well 
to  reach  an  elementary  standard  of  proficiency,  and  how  much 
time  and  energy  are  required  to  achieve  this  minimum  standard? 

2.  What  appear  to  be  the  outstanding  characteristics  of  the 
processes  involved  in  the  learning  of  tactual  reading  by  seeing 
adults  as  compared  with  those  of  blind  children? 

The  Experiment. 

Subjects.  The  subjects  of  this  experiment  (referred  to  here- 
after as  R  and  G  respectively)  are  two  undergraduate  students  in 
Harvard  College.  R  is  20  years  of  age  and  is  in  the  sophomore 
year,  while  G  is  19  and  a  junior.  While  quantative  intelligence 
scores  are  not  obtainable  for  these  two  subjects,  the  fact  that  they 
are  doing  a  very  satisfactory  grade  of  work  in  college  seems  a 
fair  indication  that  their  intellectual  equipment  is  superior.  Both 
young  men  showed  keen  interest  in  the  experiment,  and  its  suc- 
cess is  due  in  large  measure  to  their  whole-hearted  co-operation. 
Neither  of  them  had  any  previous  knowledge  of,  nor  experience 
with,  tactual  reading,  and  both  were  totally  ignorant  of  the  prin- 
ciple of  the  Braille  system. 

Procedure.  The  investigation  was  begun  on  October  13th, 
1930,  and  continued  through  December  19th,  1930.  During-  this 
time  each  subject  received  32  10-minute  periods  (or  5  hours  and 
20  minutes)  of  instruction  and  practice  in  tactual  reading. 

The  subjects'  eyes  were  blindfolded  with  a  large  silk  handker- 
chief in  such  a  way  as  to  distract  his  attention  as  little  as  possible. 
The  blindfold  always  was  put  on  before  the  reading  material  was 
presented,  so  that  the  subjects  never  "  saw  "  the  material  which 
they  were  required  to  read  tactually. 

They  were  allowed  to  use  any  finger  or  fingers  for  reading 
which  they  chose,  the  only  restriction  being  that  they  adhere  to  a 
certain  method  once  it  was  adopted.  Both  subjects  used  the  left 
forefinger  alone  for  reading.  In  the  case  of  R  this  is  not  surpris- 
ing since  he  is  left-handed,  but  G,  although  right-handed,  claimed 
that  his  left  hand  was  "  more  sensitive."  Occasionally,  he 
would  change  to  the  right  forefinger  or  middle  linger,  but  usually 
reverted  to  the  left  forefinger  before  the  examiner  called  his 
attention  to  the  change.       Frequently  he  bent  his  forearm   and 
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wrist  in  such  a  way  as  to  make  the  reading  finger  parallel  with, 
instead  of  at  right  angles  to,  the  line.  This  peculiarity  gradually 
disappeared,  however,  as  reading  skill  was  acquired. 

Neither  R  nor  G  made  any  attempt  to  read  with  both  hands, 
although  they  were  told  that  many  blind  persons  read  that  way. 

Careful  records  were  kept  of  the  progress  of  each  subject. 
These  included  the  date  of  each  reading  lesson,  the  material  given, 
the  number  of  letters,  words,  or  sentences  read,  and  the  particular 
difficulties  encountered.  Any  unusual  reaction  or  remark,  also, 
was  noted. 

No  numerals,  nor  contractions  (word  signs)  were  introduced 
into  the  present  experiment,  the  aim  being  to  keep  the  situation 
as  simple  as  possible. 

At  the  first  reading  lesson,  each  subject  was  given  the  first 
ten  letters  of  the  Braille  alphabet  embossed  clearly  on  a  strip  of 
heavy  paper.  Each  letter  was  named  by  the  investigator  as  the 
subject  felt  it  and  its  particular  characteristics  were  pointed  out. 
For  example,  attention  was  called  to  the  fact  that  d  was  like  the 
upper  right-hand  corner  of  a  square ;  h  like  the  lower  left-hand 
corner;  b  a  vertical  line;  c  a  horizontal,  and  e  and  i  diagonals 
in  different  directions.  The  corner,  line,  and  block  characteristics 
of  the  other  letters  from  a  to  j,  also,  were  pointed  out,  but  no 
attempt  was  made  to  have  the  subject  recognise  the  letters  solely 
by  these  peculiarities. 

The  Braille  letters  a  to  j  were  reviewed  during  the  first  five 
minutes  of  the  second  reading  lesson,  followed  by  a  number  of 
words  containing  these  letters.  From  this  point  on  each  subject 
was  permitted  to  proceed  at  his  own  rate,  but  the  type  of  material 
and  the  order  of  presentation  were  identical. 

The  Braille  letters  k  to  t  were  given  after  the  first  ten  were 
known.  Attention  was  called  to  the  fact  that  these  were  formed 
from  the  first  group  by  the  addition  of  another  dot.  The  subject, 
however,  was  not  urged  to  learn  them  according  to  this  logical 
sequence,  nor  was  particular  attention  laid  upon  their  character- 
istic shapes.  Nevertheless,  both  R  and  G  associated  the  second 
line  of  letters  with  certain  familiar  forms.  For  example,  o  was 
called  an  arrowhead,  5  a  sort  of  crescent,  t  a  pair  of  stairs,  etc. 

After  the  letters  from  a  to  t  had  been  mastered,  the  final  six 
letters  of  the  alphabet  were  presented.  W  was  inserted  in  its 
logical  place,  its  difference  from  the  other  characters  being  un- 
noticed. Here  again,  the  shapes  of  the  letters  seemed  to  be  the 
most  important  factor  in  learning  them.  V  was  described  as  a 
hook  or  L-shape,  y  was  a  square  bracket,   etc. 

After  the  Braille  alphabet  had  been  learned,  the  reading  periods 
were  devoted  to  sentences  and  short  paragraphs.  Punctuation 
and  capitalization  were  introduced  incidentally  as  the  need  arose. 
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Practice  sentences  from  a  typewriting  manual  were  found  very 
useful,  and  short  paragraphs  culled  from  newspapers  and  maga- 
zines supplied  reading  matter  of  some  intrinsic  interest.  At  first, 
all  reading  material  was  embossed  double-spaced,  so  that  no  con- 
fusion in  finding  new  lines  might  occur  until  the  subjects  were 
more  familiar  with  tactual  reading.  Later,  however,  the  usual 
line-spacing  of  ordinary  Braille  books  was  introduced  and  caused 
little  difficulty. 

Results  and  their  Discussion. 

An  examination  of  the  records  shows  that  R  was  considerably 
ahead  of  G  throughout  the  experimental  period  subsequent  to  the 
second  lesson. 

At  the  close  of  the  experiment  both  subjects  were  tested  with 
the  Braille  Adaptation  of  the  Gray  Oral  Reading  Check  Tests,  set 
i,  numbers  i  and  2.  Test  1  was  given  as  an  ordinary  reading 
lesson,  the  subjects'  eyes  being  blindfolded.  The  time,  errors,  and 
outstanding  characteristics  of  the  reading  were  recorded.  The 
blindfold  was  then  removed,  and  the  subject  was  required  to  read 
an  equivalent  form  visually.  This  was  done  to  ascertain  whether 
or  not  the  tactual  sensations  produced  by  the  Braille  characters 
had  been  translated  into  visual  images  during  the  process  of 
reading. 

R  G 

Time  (sec.)    Errors    Time  (sec.)     Errors 

Test  1 472  4  435  2 

Test  2 180  3  131  2 

Norms  for  blind  children  in  Grade  I  135  5 

Both  subjects  failed  (in  Test  1)  to  reach  the  average  achieve- 
ment of  blind  children   in  the  first  grade. 

The  pronounced  up-and-down  finger  movements  exhibited  by 
both  subjects  throughout  the  learning  process  and  in  the  final 
test  probably  may  be  partially  accounted  for  by  the  fact  that 
neither  of  them  advanced  beyond  the  point  where  they  read  by 
the  letter  method.  R  did  comprehend  a  few  short  words  like  and, 
the,  etc.,  as  wholes,  but  G  always  spelled  out  even  the  simplest 
words.  Biirklen,  in  his  discussion  of  synthetic  and  analytic  touch, 
points  out  that  touch  movements  appear  to  be  most  pronounced 
when  the  finger-reader  cannot  recognize  a  word  as  a  whole,  but  is 
obliged  to  analyse  it  into  its  component  letters.  A  skilled  word 
and  context  reader  can  glide  smoothly  along  the  line,  making 
very  few  up-and-down  or  regressive  movements. 

The  fact  that  both  R  and  G  were  able  to  read  Braille  with 
their  eyes  even  better  than  with  their  fingers  seems  to  indicate 
definitely  that  all  their  tactual  sensations  of  the  Braille  characters 
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were  translated  into  visual  images.  This  changing  of  tactual 
sensations  into  visual  images  obviously  makes  the  learning  of 
tactual  reading  by  a  seeing  adult  quite  different  from  that  of  a 
congenitally  blind  child,  or  one  whose  sight  was  lost  at  so  early  an 
age  that  his  visual  imagery  has  practically  disappeared.  In  view 
of  this  fundamental  difference,  it  seems  rather  doubtful  if  the 
seeing  teacher  of  blind  children  can  increase  her  understanding 
of  their  reading  problems  by  learning  tactual  reading  herself. 

It  seems  highly  probable,  also,  that  most  newly-blinded  adults 
employ  visual  imagery  in  learning  tactual  reading  and  that  they 
generally  adhere  to  the  letter,  rather  than  to  the  word,  method. 
This  may,  perhaps,  account  for  the  fact  that  such  adults  seldom 
become  fluent  Braille  readers,  because  the  process  of  analysis  and 
visualisation  makes  reading  much  slower.  This  is  contrary  to  the 
popular  belief  that  the  sense  of  touch  of  adults  is  duller  than  that 
of  children. 

As  our  test  results  show,  the  subjects  in  this  experiment  failed 
to  achieve  first-grade  reading  ability  after  nearly  five  hours  and 
a  half  of  intensive  individual  instruction.  It  is  reasonable  to  sup- 
pose that  a  seeing  adult  would  take  much  longer  if  self-instruction 
was  his  only  means  of  learning  finger  reading.  It  may  be  doubted, 
therefore,  in  consideration  of  the  differences  between  the  learning 
of  Braille  by  seeing  adults  and  blind  children,  already  pointed  out, 
whether  a  seeing  teacher  should  be  expected  to  master  the  mech- 
anics of  tactual  reading. 

Conclusions. 

It  is  unfortunate  that  the  small  number  of  subjects  included 
in  the  investigation  preclude  any  sweeping  generalisations.  It  is 
believed,  however,  that  enough  data  have  been  obtained  to  indi- 
cate what  may  reasonably  be  expected  of  seeing  adults  as  to  the 
mastering  of  finger-reading,  using  the  method  described,  for  : 

i.  After  nearly  five  and  a  half  hours  of  distributed,  intensive, 
individual  instruction,  two  superior  college  students,  with  normal 
vision,   failed  to  reach  first-grade  standards  in  tactual  reading. 

2.  The  subjects  of  this  experiment  obviously  interpreted  their 
tactual  sensations  into  visual  images,  making  their  reading  pro- 
cesses quite  different  from  that  of  blind  children. 
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HOME    TEACHING    IN    AMERICA. 

Miss  F.  E.  Smith,  of  Erdington,  Birmingham,  has  kindly 
forwarded  to  us  a  letter  written  by  her  friend,  Miss  Loraine  R. 
Berger,  of  Bridgeport,  Connecticut,  U.S.A.  This  letter  gives  an 
interesting  glimpse  of  the  work  carried  out  by  Home  Teachers  in 
this  part  of  America;  it  is  dated  July  15th,  1931,  and  runs  as 
follows  : — 

11  I  took  the  examination  for  home  teaching  nearly  eight  years 
ago,  in  September,  1923,  and  received  an  appointment  with  the 
State  Board  of  Education  for  the  Blind  of  Connecticut  immediately 
after.  I  have  been  right  on  the  job  since  that  time,  and  am  be- 
ginning to  feel   something  like  an  old  veteran  in  the   work. 

"  My  work  lies  in  the  section  of  the  State  in  which  my  home 
is  located,  so  T  can  live  at  home  and  go  out  from  here  to  a 
different  town  each  day.  During  this  year  I  have  had  116  people 
under  my  supervision  in  17  different  towns.  About  70  of  these 
are  pupils  learning  some  kind  of  handwork,  or  to  read  Braille  or 
Moon  Type.  The  others  are  social  cases  that  I  visit  at  irregular 
intervals,  according  to  their  needs.  Many  of  these  social  cases 
need  only  a  friendly  visit  and  the  feeling  that  some  one  is  inter- 
ested in  them,  while  others  call  for  all  kinds  of  little  services,  such 
as  taking  them  to  the  doctor's  or  barber's,  buying  their  groceries 
or  other  necessities,  writing  letters,  and  any  of  the  little  helps 
that  a  blind   person  so  often  needs. 

"  Many  of  my  pupils  living  in  the  larger  centres  have  lessons 
every  week,  but  those  who  are  more  scattered  have  lessons  once 
in  two  weeks.  A  few  of  the  more  isolated  cases,  and  those  who 
are  able  to  work  somewhat  independently  see  me  only  once  a 
month.  Tn  Bridgeport,  which  is  the  largest  city  in  which  I  work, 
I  have  a  class  of  women  who  meet  every  Monday  at  one  of  the 
pupil's  homes.  They  meet  at  about  9-30  in  the  morning  and  stay 
until  four  in  the  afternoon.  Each  one  brings  her  own  lunch,  and 
at  noon  coffee  is  served.  Besides  having  the  benefit  of  instruc- 
tion during  the  day  they  greatly  enjoy  the  social  contact 
afforded  by  the  class.  Some  of  them  rarely  leave  their  homes 
except  on  class  day,  and  for  all  it  is  the  big  day  of  the  week. 
Another  advantage  of  the  class  is  the  inspiration  that  it  gives 
a  newly-blinded  person  to  witness  the  cheerful  attitude  and  good 
accomplishment  of  the  other  members.  It  also  adds  a  healthy 
spirit  of  friendly  competition  to  the  work.  The  pupils  are  brought 
to  class  and  home  again  in  automobiles,  by  volunteer  workers 
from  the  Junior  League,  which  is  a  young  women's  service  club 
here. 

"  For  the  first  few  years  that  I  taught  I  travelled  by  train, 
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trolley,  bus  or  what-not,  but  two  years  ago  I  bought  a  Ford  sedan 
and  my  sister  drives  for  me.  This  enables  me  to  make  more  calls 
in  a  day,  and,  as  less  time  is  spent  in  travel,  there  is  more  for 
teaching. 

"  We  arrange  sales  in  various  places  throughout  the  State  to 
dispose  of  the  handwork  of  our  blind  people,  and  each  person  re- 
ceives the  money  for  the  articles  that  he  makes.  I  have  vacation 
during  July  and  August,  but  have  been  asked  to  take  charge  of 
four  of  these  sales  in  August. 

"  My  home  is  in  a  suburb  of  Bridgeport  and  is  a  good  place 
for  pic-nics  or  lawn  parties.  Occasionally  in  the  summer  I  have 
a  group  of  my  pupils  out  here  and  they  enjoy  such  gatherings 
immensely." 


CORRESPONDENCE. 

17  Elm  Park  Mansions, 

Chelsea,  S.W.10. 

$th  February,  1932. 
The  Editor, 

The  Teacher  of  the  Blind. 

Dear  Mr.  Editor, 

I  have  read  with  much  interest  the  article  in  the  January  num- 
ber of  The  Teacher  of  the  Blind  by  J.  Morton,  of  Glasgow.  In 
this  article  Mr.  Morton  speaks  in  a  most  sympathetic  manner  of 
the  needs  of  the  adult  blind  reader,  and  deals  with  the  subject 
under  two  headings  :  (1)  with  regard  to  a  simplified  form  of 
Braille,    (2)   books   in  graded   Braille   for   learners. 

With  regard  to  (1),  it  is  evident  from  Mr.   Morton's  article 

that  he  considers  the  use  of  a  system  of  Braille  midway  between 
Grade  1^  and  2  would  be  greatly  to  the  advantage  of  those  en- 
gaged in  home  teaching  of  the  blind,  and  that  it  would  ensure, 
by  its  greater  simplicity,  a  larger  number  of  blind  persons  learning 
to  read  Braille.  He  speaks  of  Grade  2  as  being  a  system  devised 
only  for  expert  Braillists,  and  as  a  means  of  saving  space.  My 
own  experience  as  a  reader  of  Grade  2  (having  lost  my  sight  in 
adult  life),  and  also  for  a  number  of  years  as  a  teacher  of  soldiers 
blinded  in  the  war,  leads  me  to  the  conclusion  that  Grade  2  does 
not  present  the  difficulties  so  graphically  described  by  Mr.  Morton. 

As  a  reader,  the  greater  ease  and  speed  rendered  possible  by 
Grade  2  adds  immeasurably  to  the  pleasure  of  reading,  and  as 
a  teacher  my  experience  has  convinced  me  that  any  pupil  who  can 
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master  Grade   i   can  always  be  led  by  easy  stages   to  Grade  2, 
greatly  to  his  advantage. 

With  regard  to  Mr.  Morton's  desire  that  more  books  in  graded 
Braille  should  be  stereotyped,  I  am  heartily  in  accord,  and  there 
has  been  a  considerable  advance  in  this  direction.  The  following 
books  may  be  enumerated  :  "  The  Way  of  Literature  ";  "  Gems 
of  English  Verse  ";  "  ^Esop's  Fables  ";  "  Tarrydiddle  Town  "; 
"  New  World  History  Series." 

Mr.  Morton  will,  I  am  sure,  be  pleased  to  learn  that  the 
Uniform  Type  Committee,  of  which  I  have  the  honour  to  be  a 
member,  has  always  expressed  its  willingness  to  meet  a  similarly 
constituted  American  Committee,  and  to  discuss  all  points  con- 
cerning the  differences  in   the  two   systems. 

I  am,   dear  sir, 

Yours  faithfully, 

Mary  H.  Greenwood. 


HELPING    THE    PARENTS. 

The  following  letter  was  sent  by  the  Birmingham  Royal  Insti- 
tution for  the  Blind  to  the  parents  of  each  pupil  before  the  close 
of  term,  and  met  with  warm  appreciation  in  several  quarters.  It 
is  certain  that  the  holidays  are  a  penance  to  many  blind  children, 
and  that  they  lapse  both  physically  and  mentally  while  at  home. 
It  may  be  that  the  practical  suggestions  contained  in  Miss  Fal- 
coner's letter  would  be  generally  welcome  to  parents  if  issued  by 
the  respective  schools. 

11  On  several  occasions  parents  have  stated  that  they  are  glad 
the  holidays  are  over,  as  their  boys  and  girls  have  little  to  do 
during  the  vacation  :  the  parents  themselves  do  not  know  always 
how  to  help  them  to  occupy  their  time.  It  is  to  help  the  parents 
during  the  holidays  that  this  letter  is  written,  containing  a  few 
suggestions — these   apply   particularly   to   the   totally  blind   child. 

11  The  first  essential  is  exercise.  It  sometimes  happens  that  the 
blind  child  is  the  only  one  left  at  home,  with  the  exception  of  the 
mother.  Owing  to  household  duties  she  cannot  give  much  atten- 
tion to  the  girl  or  boy.  Efforts  could  be  made  to  secure  the  help  of 
reliable  children,  or  young  people  in  the  neighbourhood,  for  walks 
and  games.  A  Scout  or  Guide  Troop  in  the  district,  Young 
People's  Society  or  Sunday  School  could  be  approached  before 
the  child  comes  home  and  arrangements  made  for  daily  walks, 
shopping   expeditions    and   games.      The   blind    child   misses   his 
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school  chums,  and  often  feels  very  lonely  and  needs  young-  com- 
panionship  and    activity. 

"  Entertainments.  There  are  many  in-door  games  in  which 
blind  children  can  join  with  a  seeing  companion.  Cards  (Brailled) 
give  much  pleasure,  draughts,  dominoes  (with  raised  pips),  snakes 
and  ladders.  Meccano  and  other  constructional  toys,  and  plas- 
ticine modelling  prove  instructive  as  well  as  interesting-.  Wireless 
and  the  gramophone  are  much  appreciated.  If  these  are  not 
available  in  the  home,  perhaps  a  friendly  neighbour  might  be 
asked  to  share  the  pleasure  with  a  blind  child.  If  there  is  a  piano 
or  small  organ  in  the  home  the  child  could  be  encouraged  to  play 
for  his  own  and  others'  pleasure. 

"  Concerts,  suitable  plays  at  the  theatre,  and  the  right  sort 
of  '  talkies  '  are  other  forms  of  amusement.  One  of  the  greatest 
of  all  pleasures,  however,  is  that  of  hearing  a  story  read  aloud. 
The  child  (or  young  person)  will  look  forward  to  the  continuance 
of  the  story  as  one  of  the  daily  treats.  Braille  books 
are  difficult  to  procure,  although  the  Public  Library  in  large  towns 
sometimes  has  a  supply  which  can  be  borrowed  by  an  ordinary 
reader's   ticket. 

"  Occupation.  Many  parents  are  nervous  about  letting  their 
girls  help  with  household  duties.  This  is  a  great  mistake.  The 
girls  are  taught  simple  housework  in  school,  and  with  super- 
vision can  do  little  things  in  the  home.  The  boys,  too,  can  take 
their  share.  Children  appreciate  being  asked  to  help  and  would 
much  rather  do  something  than  sit  inactive.  Knitting,  chair- 
seating,  basketry  and  other  light  occupations  can  be  encouraged 
for  older  boys  and  girls.  Materials  for  these  can  be  procured 
at  school  before  the  boy  comes  home.  Several  boys  and  girls  have 
been  able  to  re-seat  chairs  and  make  baskets  for  friends  and 
neighbours   in   the   holidays. 

"  The  chief  things  to  help  the  boys  and  girls,  therefore,  are 
exercise,  occupation,  amusements,  and  suitable  companionship. 
We  trust  that  these  few  suggestions  will  help  some  of  the  parents 
who  are  anxious  to  make  the  most  of  the  holidays  and  do  the 
best   for  their  children. 

"  We  will  gladly  meet  any  parents  who  wish  to  consult  us 
about  their  children,  and  arrange  for  them  to  see  the  school  at 
work  and  the  teachers  in  charge. 

"  A  letter  to  the  General  Superintendent  and  Secretary,  asking 
for  this  interview,  will  be  appreciated. 

"  Yours  faithfully, 

"  (signed)  J.  I.  Falconer, 

"'Principal.'' 
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CONCERNING    BOOKS. 

By  R.  C.  Phillips. 

Recent   Publications  in  Braille. 

The   Elusive  Pimpernel Baroness  Orczy 

Manual   Alphabet  for  the    Deaf-Blind        Evans 

La  Tulipc  Noire  (Grade  I) Alexandre  Dumas 

Trail  of  '98 Robert  W.  Service 

Recent  Additions  to  the  National  Library  joy  the  Blind. 

Allan  and  the  Ice  Gods Rider  Haggard 

The  Ringer Edgar  Wallace 

Carroll    Girls Mabel   Quiller-Couch 

The  Minion     Sabatini 

Peveril  of  the  Peak Sir  Walter  Scott 

Clue  of  the   Silver  Key Edgar  Wallace 

If  Dogs  could  write  (Grade  I) E.  V.  Lucas 

Feathered    Serpent Edgar   Wallace 

Sylvia's  Travels Constance  Armfield 

English   Oak    and   Spanish   Gold Machinney 

11  Once  upon   a  Time  "    Fairy   Stories Ernest  Nister 

Theras — story   of  an   Athenian   Boy C.    D.    Snedeker 

Our  Island  Saints     Amy  Steedman 

Our  Great  Adventure     Herbert  Strang 

Brothers  of  the  Lotus  Buds     Webb-Peploe 

Red-Roof  Farm  (Grade  I)     Joan  Leslie 

Way  of   Literature   (Books   I-VI) De   Selincourt 

Books  that  might  be  in  Braille. 
Outline  of  World  History  for  Boys  and  Girls... H.  C.  Knapp-Fisher 


[From  The  New  Beacon,  November,   1931.] 

A    VERY    REAL    NEED. 

The  National  Institute  for  the  Blind  has  recently  been  conduct- 
ing an  inquiry  as  to  whether  there  would  be  a  demand  for  books 
printed  in  large  type,  somewhat  similar  to  the  type  used  in 
America  for  myopes,  a  specimen  of  which  was  included  in  the 
May  issue  of  The  <New  Beacon.  The  response  shows  that  there 
is  a  very  real  need,  and  the  Institute  is  now  inquiring  into  the 
questions  of  cost  of  production  and  the  most  suitable  books  to  be 
published. 
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It  is  obvious  that  the  selection  should  not  be  confined  to  lesson 
books.  Myopic  children  should  have  reading  matter  for  amusement 
as  well  as  instruction,  and  gems  of  verse  and  prose,  such  as  we 
find,  for  example,  in  The  Times  Broadsheets,  in  large  type,  would 
not  only  be  of  value  to  myopic  children,  but  to  adults  and  elderly 
people  with  defective  or  failing  eyesight.  The  prevention  of 
blindness  is  even  more  important  than  the  alleviation  of  blindness, 
and  we  hope  that  the  National  Institute  will  be  able,  even  in 
these  difficult  times,  to  make  a  beginning,  at  any  rate,  in  the 
production  of  books  in  clear  type.  If  the  demand  is  small,  the 
cost  may  be  so  great  as  to  prevent  the  undertaking.  Every  means, 
therefore,  should  be  used  to  make  known  to  the  National  Insti- 
tute the  extent  of  the  demand,  not  only  in  schools  for  myopic 
children,  but  amongst  people  who  are  unable  to  read  ordinary  type. 


[From  the  Radio  Times,  October  30th,    193 1.] 

GALLANT   BLINDNESS. 

It  is  sad  to  think  that  Edward  Isaacs,  the  pianist^  whom  we 
have  heard  broadcasting  on  so  many  occasions,  is  now  totally 
blind,  but  less  sad  when  we  learn  of  the  active  social  and  musical 
life  he  is  still  cheerfully  leading,  in  spite  of  his  tragic  handicap. 
As  we  mentioned  elsewhere  some  weeks  ago,  Mr.  Isaacs  has 
devised  a  system  of  writing  for  those  who  have  lost  their  sight. 
"  This  consists,"  its  inventor  tells  us,  "  of  a  sort  of  writing 
frame,  by  means  of  which  anyone  who  could  write  before  losing 
his  sight  can  easily  keep  up  the  practice  of  carrying  on  his  per- 
sonal correspondence."  Mr.  Isaacs  would  be  pleased  to  supply 
any  information  regarding  his  "  writing  frame  "  to  blind  people 
who  think  it  might  be  of  use. 

Those  who  wish  to  communicate  with  Mr.  Isaacs  should  write 
to  him  c/o  B.B.C. 


Wm.  Neill  &  Sons  Ltd.,  Printers,  93   Mornington  Street,  Manchester,   S.E. 
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COLLEGE    OF   TEACHERS    OF   THE    BLIND. 
Exhibition  of  Apparatus. 

At  the  meeting  of  the  General  Executive  on  12th  March  it  was 
resolved  to  hold  an  Exhibition  of  Home-made  and  Adapted  Appar- 
atus for  use  in  Schools  for  the  Blind.  Such  an  exhibition  should 
prove  most  interesting.  A  large  amount  of  apparatus  must  exist 
in  schools  in  various  parts  of  the  country,  and  the  interchange  of 
ideas  which  should  result  should  prove  of  service  to  many. 
Teachers  and  others  are  begged  to  contribute  anything  and  every- 
thing they  have  devised  and  found  useful.  Maps,  devices  for 
teaching  History,  Geography,  Elementary  Science,  Handwriting, 
Braille,  etc.,  adapted  or  invented  Games,  Models — all  will  be 
welcome  and  gratefully  accepted. 
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The  exhibition  is  to  be  held  at  the  National  Institute  for  the 
Blind,  on  Saturday,  4th  June,  at  2-30  p.m.,  on  the  occasion  of  the 
Annual   Meeting-  of   the  College.      Tea  will   be  provided. 

All  exhibits  should  be  very  carefully  packed  and  should  reach 
the  National  Institute  not  later  than  Saturday,  28th  May, 
addressed  to  the  Hon.  Secretary  of  the  College.  Each  should 
be  accompanied  by  a  description  of  its  use,  and  should  bear  the 
name  of  the  exhibitor.  A  fully  addressed  label  should  also  be 
enclosed  for  the  return  of  the  package.  The  expenses  of  carriage 
will  be  refunded  by  the  Colleg-e. 


National  Diploma  for  Blind  Pianoforte  Tuners. 

The  next  examination  for  the  Diploma  will  be  held  on  17th 
June,  1932.  Forms  of  application  can  be  obtained  from  the  Hon. 
Registrar  of  the  College,  224-6-8  Great  Portland  Street,  London, 
W.i,  and  must  be  returned  not  later  than  17th  May,   1932. 


MIDLAND   BRANCH. 

A  meeting  of  this  Branch  of  the  College  was  held  on  Saturday, 
February  27th,  at  the  Birmingham  Royal  Institution  for  the 
Blind.  There  was  a  good  attendance — about  40  being  present. 
Mr.  Piatt  presided. 

This  meeting  was  arranged  to  discuss  the  paper,  Blindness  and 
the  Balanced  Life,  read  by  Dr.  Newsholme,  Medical  Officer  of 
Health  for  Birmingham,  in  November  last.  On  that  occasion 
Dr.  Newsholme  kindly  promised  to  attend  the  next  meeting  and 
to  answer  any  questions  suggested  by  his  paper,  and  members 
showed  their  appreciation  of  his  generosity  by  showering  upon 
him  a  sheaf  of  varied  queries,  covering  a  wide  field  of  thought. 
The  brief  notes  which  follow  give  a  few  of  the  most  important  and 
practical  points  dealt  with. 

Segregation  of  the  blind  is  not  advisable.  Institutional  train- 
ing may  be  good  at  the  early  stage,  but  it  is  a  mistake  to  continue 
it.  The  seeing  and  the  blind  have  each  something  to  learn  from 
the  other. 

Left-handedness.  It  is  not  justifiable  to  force  the  use  of  the 
right  hand.  There  is  no  reason  why  a  left-handed  person  should 
not  be  a  skilled  craftsman.  To  insist  on  the  use  of  the  right 
hand  may  cause  a  disturbance  of  the  nervous  system,  leading  in 
extreme  cases  to  stammering. 

Anything  which  hinders  the  adjustment  to  life  after  the  loss  of 
sight  should  be  removed ;  it  may  therefore  be  necessary  to  arrange 
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for  regular  medical  examination  as  frequent  as  the  examination 
by  the  ophthalmic  surgeon. 

In  considering  whether  it  is  possible  to  provide  too  many  bene- 
fits for  the  blind  and  so  tend  to  produce  moral  laxness,  one  must 
realise  that  degradation  or  improvement  depend  upon  the  manner 
in  which  help  is  received.  This  does  not  apply  to  the  blind  person 
only. 

Is  it  fair  to  the  general  public  to  allow  a  blind  person  too  much 
freedom  and  independence  in  busy  streets?  The  answer  is 
another  question.  Has  the  general  public  any  right  to  debar  the 
blind  person  from  such  freedom  and  independence? 

In  the  readjustment  to  life,  it  is  essential  to  be  in  harmony 
with  higher  things,  and  though  direct  contact  with  a  Church  and 
its  fellowship  is  most  valuable,  one  must  not  lose  sight  of  the 
fact  that  there  is  an  approach  through  the  eager  absorption  in 
music,  or  the  deep  pride  in  craftsmanship. 

In  correcting  bad  habits,  one  must  always  consider  whether 
the  habit  is  a  means  of  expression  used  because  more  natural 
channels  are  closed  :  excessive  chattering  is  a  case  in  point.  If 
this  be  so,  it  may  be  harmful  to  check  it  unless  some  other  means 
of  expression  is  provided.  All  mannerisms  which  are  of  no  ad- 
vantage to  the  blind  child  ought  to  be  controlled. 

Most  blind  people  belong  to  the  artisan  class,  and  they  can  be 
employed  successfully  only  in  workshops  specially  maintained  for 
them.  This  is  a  better  solution  than  the  plan  of  making  artisans 
home  workers,  as  in  those  circumstances  they  are  too  dependent 
upon  themselves,  and  feel  their  isolation  keenly,  unless  they  are 
very  fortunate.  In  professions,  the  blind  may  be  placed  in  the 
same  category  as  the  seeing — success  depends  upon  the  man,  not 
upon  sight  or  the  lack  of  it. 

Are  we  justified  in  expecting  blind  people  to  work  the  normal 
48  hours  a  week?  The  tendency  is  to  reduce  the  hours,  but  for 
economic  reasons.  This  question  can  only  be  answered  by  dis- 
covering whether  the  48  hours  cause  undue  distress  or  fatigue. 
This  could  be  proved  by  experiment. 

In  the  vote  of  thanks  heartily  accorded  to  Dr.  Newsholme, 
reference  was  made  to  the  ability  with  which  he  had  dealt  with 
the  questions;  to  his  generosity  in  thus  giving  his  leisure,  and  to 
the  new  vision  and  perspective  which  he  had  shed  upon  the  work. 

Two  members  transferred  from  the  Northern  Branch  were 
welcomed.  The  resignation  of  Miss  E.  M.  Jones,  of  the  Kinder- 
garten, Harborne,  was  accepted  with  much  regret,  and  appreci- 
ation was  expressed  of  the  good  work  which  Miss  Jones  had  done 
for  the  Branch,  of  which  she  was  at  one  time  Secretary. 

The  opinion  of  members  was  asked  as  to  the  advisability  of 
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holding"  a  joint  conference  of  all  sections  of  the  College,  instead 
of  one  for  home  teachers  only.  The  meeting-  showed  little  en- 
thusiasm on  the  matter,  the  prevailing  feeling  appeared  to  be  that 
conferences  occupied  too  much  time  in  proportion  to  the  good 
derived  from  them.  There  was  a  tendency  to  favour  a  rally  rather 
than  a  conference. 

The  question  of  the  next  meeting  of  the  Branch  was  discussed, 
and  it  was  decided  that  all  members  should  make  a  special  effort 
to  attend  the  annual  meeting  in  June. 

Tea  was  hospitably  provided,  and  the  members  enjoyed  the 
usual  happy  and  helpful  social  half-hour. 


A  NOVEL  DATE  CHART. 

By  Maurice  Blake. 

One  of  the  principal  difficulties  which  the  teacher  of  history  has 
to  overcome  is  the  average  child's  vague  sense  of  time.  To  most 
boys  of  ten,  55  B.C.  and  1066  appear  to  be  almost  equally  remote. 

The  writer  once  heard,  in  an  elementary  school  for  normal 
children,  the  following  incident.  The  teacher  asked,  without 
warning,  "  Julius  Caesar  and  William  the  Conquerer  both  came 
to  Britain.  Why  did  they  never  meet?  "  After  a  long  pause, 
one  lad  ventured,    "  Because  they  were  enemies." 

The  following  apparatus  has  been  designed  to  give  the  child  a 
better  sense  of  the  relationship  between  the  outstanding  dates  in 
any  period  of  history  which  he  may  be  studying. 

It  consists  essentially  of  a  length  of  brass  chain  stretched  along 
the  classroom  wall.  The  links  should  preferably  be  oval  in  shape, 
and  a  suitable  type  can  be  bought  at  an  ironmonger's  for  two- 
pence or  threepence  a  foot.  Each  link  of  the  chain  represents  ten 
years.  A  small  wooden  tab,  bearing  an  appropriate  date,  is 
wired  to  every  tenth  link.  Names  of  events,  such  as  The  Norman 
Conquest,  The  Spanish  Armada,  are  brailled  and  stuck  on  to 
larger  tabs,  which  may  be  4ffxi"xi|"  in  size.  The  latter  are 
suspended  from  their  appropriate  links  by  small  hooks.  For  ex- 
ample, if  one  end  of  the  chain  represents  1930,  three  links  further 
on  will  be  1900,  ten  links  from  that  1800,  and  so  on.  There  is 
obviously  no  limit  to  the  earliest  date  which  can  be  indicated. 

A  definite  impression  can  be  made  on  the  class  if  the  events 
discussed  in  a  lesson  are  indicated  immediately  on  the  chart  by 
preparing  a  suitable  tab.  Any  irrelevant  events  may  be  re- 
moved at  will,  and  a  useful  and  interesting  test  may  be  given 
by  requiring  the  child  to  replace  any  tab,  or  group  of  tabs,  in  the 
correct  position  on  the  chain. 
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Since  each  link  represents  a  decade,  the  event-tab,  with  its 
name  and  date  inscribed,  can  be  hung-  on  the  link  representing  the 
period  of  ten  years  during-  which  it  occurred.  If  several  events 
occur  during  one  decade,  their  tabs  may  be  provided  with  a  hook 
at  each  end,  so  that  they  may  be  suspended  one  beneath  another 
in  chronological  order.  It  is  important  to  impress  on  the  child 
that  the  link  represents  a  period  of  ten  years,  not  merely  marking 
the  beginning  or  end  of  ten  years. 


TEACHING  OF  GEOGRAPHY  IN  SCHOOLS  FOR  BLIND 

CHILDREN. 

By  Leonard  Hardcastle. 

(continued.) 

11  Section    IV — Schemes    of   Work,   Books  of  Reference  and 

Text-Books. 

"  The  general  scheme  and  ultimate  aims  in  the  teaching  of 
geography  have  already  been  described.  The  methods  by  which 
the  child  is  to  be  taught  are  in  the  hands  of  the  class  teacher.  The 
special  requirements  of  the  blind  child,  together  with  suitable 
apparatus,  have  been  dealt  with,  so  that  recommendations  and 
suggestions  for  schemes  of  work,  together  with  suitable  text- 
books and  books  of  reference,   remain  to  be  considered. 

"  A  successful  scheme  of  work  is  one  which  makes  for  con- 
tinuity of  work  throughout  the  school.  This  fact  has  been  realized 
for  some  time  and  the  specialist  teacher  is  the  consequence.  This 
is  not  the  place  to  discuss  the  '  pros  and  cons  '  of  specialization. 
It  is  sufficient  to  say  that  some  modified  form  of  specialization  is 
advisable.  For  example,  Stage  II  geography  should  be  in  the 
hands  of  one  teacher,  until  the  geography  of  the  British  Isles  has 
been  completed.  It  is  obvious  that  a  change  over  at  such  a  point 
is  much  better  than  an  abrupt  break  at  either  England  or  Wales, 
or  in  the  middle  of  a  series  of  lessons  on  Scotland. 

11  Such  a  plan  can  of  course  only  be  general.  Many  things 
can  happen  to  prevent  it  working  perfectly.  It  may  be  the  in- 
ability of  the  pupils  to  progress  at  the  expected  rate,  or  there 
may  be  a  general  exodus  from  the  top  classes  and  a  corresponding 
move  up  in  the  lower  classes  before  the  scheme  of  work  is 
completed. 

"  Having  made  general  statements  we  can  now  proceed  to 
consider  in  detail  the  different  stages  of  geography  and  to  recom- 
mend text-books  suitable  for  our  special  needs. 
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"  Stage  I  Geography — All  that  needs  to  be  said  on  this  stage 
has  already  been  stated.  Stories  of  life  in  other  lands,  told  by  the 
teacher,  mark  this  stage.  Naturally,  some  geographical  sequence 
should  be  in  the  mind  of  the  teacher  in  the  selections  made, 
although  it  is  not  necessary  to  tell  the  young  children  of  this. 

"  The  A.L.  (Arnold,  Leeds)  series  of  readers,  entitled  Little 
Folk  in  Many  Lands,  written  especially  for  young  children,  will 
be  found  very  useful.  Another  series  of  books  is  issued  by  Messrs. 
A.  &  C.  Black — the  famous  Peeps  series.  These  books  are 
written  for  children  younger  than  those  who  would  read  the  actual 
Peeps. 

"  It  is  a  point  worth  considering  whether  a  selection  of  these 
books  should  be  put  into  Grade  I  Braille  or  not. 

"  Stage  II  Geography — '  The  British  Isles  in  some  detail  and 
the  World  in  broad  outline  '  are  the  aims  of  Stage  II  geography. 

"  The  British  Isles — The  importance  of  the  '  Regional  ' 
method.  When  dealing  with  maps  suitable  for  blind  persons, 
mention  was  made  of  their  method  of  using  the  various  maps. 
It  was  pointed  out  how  a  map  was  learnt  inch  by  inch,  as  it  came 
into  contact  with  the  fingers,  each  piece  having  to  be  memorized 
before  a  general  conception  of  the  map  be  formed.  This  method 
is  exactly  the  opposite  to  that  followed  by  a  normal  sighted  per- 
son. Not  satisfied  with  my  own  observations  on  this  point,  I  have 
asked  the  opinion  of  adult  blind  persons  and  they  corroborate 
this  fact.  Consequently  this  of  vital  importance  in  considering 
a  scheme  of  work  for  blind  children.  For  this  reason  the  geo- 
graphy of  a  country  should  be  done  regionally.  I  have  found 
that  regional  geography  is  the  only  method  which  meets  our 
special  requirements.  Moreover,  the  geography  should  become 
regional  as  soon  as  possible.  Even  a  text-book  of  regional 
geography  usually  devotes  the  first  few  chapters  to  the  country 
as  a  whole,  tracing  the  mountain  and  river  systems  and  so  forth, 
before  dividing  the  country  up  into  its  natural  regions.  Very 
little  of  this  should  be  done  with  the  blind.  General  positions 
only  should  be  given  at  the  commencement.  In  dealing  with 
England  and  Wales,  for  example,  the  positions  of  Berwick-on- 
Tweed,  the  Straits  of  Dover,  Land's  End  and  Solway  Firth,  to- 
gether with  the  surrounding  seas,  are  sufficient  for  a  general 
shape  of  the  country.  A  further  lesson  or  two,  showing  the  chief 
mountain  areas — the  Pennines,  the  Cumbrians  and  Cambrian 
group  and  the  south-western  peninsula  is  all  that  is  required  at 
the  outset.  The  children  should  be  encouraged  to  use  the  maps 
freely.  The  position  of  their  home  town,  London,  or  other  places 
of  interest,  can  be  indicated  to  them.  From  this  point  onwards 
the  geography  should  be  regional. 

"  This  does  not  imply  that  every  teacher  is  bound  to  follow  the 
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same  scheme  of  work.  Plenty  of  room  is  left  for  variety.  One 
teacher  may  wish  to  take  the  course  on  the  industrial  regions 
first  and  then  go  on  to  the  agricultural  districts ;  another  teacher 
may  prefer  the  reverse ;  whilst  a  third  may  choose  to  start  with 
the  Weald  district  and  work  back  through  the  geological  sequence 
of  the  rocks.  Others  may  follow  a  still  different  method.  Whatever 
method  is  chosen,  this  important  factor  of  how  the  blind  use  a 
map  should  be  borne  in  mind. 

11  I  would  begin  with  the  region  in  which  the  school  is  situ- 
ated. By  this  I  mean  the  district  as  a  unit.  Leeds,  for  example, 
belongs  to  the  West  Riding  of  Yorkshire  and  the  woollen  indus- 
try;  Liverpool,  Manchester,  or  Bolton,  to  Lancashire  and  its 
cotton  industry.  By  dealing  with  these  districts  as  complete  units 
the  child  is  able  to  build  up  a  practical  knowledge  of  each  one 
of  them,  and  if  they  are  wisely  selected  by  the  teacher,  a  complete 
knowledge  of  the  homeland  can  be  constructed.  The  Northum- 
berland and  Durham  coal  field  could  follow  on  quite  suitably  after 
a  study  of  Lancashire  or  Yorkshire.  A  study  of  the  Lake  District 
would  complete  the  area  of  the  Northern  Counties.  This  sequence 
can  of  course  be  varied.  There  are  very  good  reasons  for  taking 
the  Lake  District,  Wales  and  the  South-Western  Peninsula  in  a 
sequence. 

"  In  using  the  maps,  various  analogies  will  suggest  them- 
selves, both  to  the  teachers  and  the  scholars.  These  should  be 
encouraged,  as  they  will  help  in  memorizing  the  shape  of  the 
district.  The  four  corners  of  the  desk,  for  example,  will  show 
the  relative  positions  of  the  four  ports  of  Liverpool,  Hull,  London 
and  Bristol.  Or  again,  they  may  be  likened  to  the  four  of  dom- 
inoes, and  then  by  adding  Birmingham  in  the  centre  we  have  the 
five  of  dominoes.  The  peninsula  of  Cornwall  and  Devon  being 
like  a  leg  is  of  course  well  known,  but  what  about  it  being  like 
the  leg  of  a  man  in  plus-fours  who  has  fallen  and  torn  his  knee — 
the  hole  representing  Bideford  Bay?  By  placing  the  hand  upon 
the  hips  a  rough  diagram  of  the  Lake  District  can  be  formed — 
the  elbow  representing  St.  Bee's  Head,  the  shoulder  Carlisle  and 
Solway  Firth  and  the  hand  itself  Barrow-in-Furness.  Such  are 
a  few;  many  others  will  suggest  themselves  to  the  teacher  and 
scholar. 

"  Suitable  Text-Books — This  is  the  next  question  to  be  con- 
sidered. Before  proceeding  it  is  perhaps  advisable  to  consider 
the  purpose  of  a  text-book. 

"  Text-Books  are  written  on  many  subjects  in  varying  degrees 
of  difficulty,  ranging  from  the  elementary  text-book  of  the  class- 
room to  the  most  advanced  treatise  of  the  university.  The  school 
teacher  needs  the  use  of  both.  The  elementary  text-book  serves 
a  twofold  purpose.      It  enables  his  capable  scholars  to  look  up 
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information  for  themselves,  and  also  serves  as  a  guide  for  the 
teacher  to  keep  his  work  within  the  range  of  the  understanding 
of  his  pupils.  The  more  advanced  books  are  those  to  which 
a  teacher  may  refer  for  that  added  information  which  gives  life 
to  a  lesson  and  often  gives  a  viewpoint  not  considered  in  the  class 
text-book. 

"  At  present  we  have  only  two  text-books  dealing  with  the 
British  Isles  which  have  been  put  into  Braille,  that  is  to  say, 
Our  Own  Islands,  by  Sir  Halford  Mackinder,  and  The  British 
Isles,  from  the  series  of  human  geographies  by  Fairgreive  and 
Young.  No  doubt  both  these  are  very  good  books,  but  from  our 
point  of  view  I  consider  that  they  are  not  all  that  could  be  desired. 
The  special  requirements  of  the  blind  have  not  been  considered  in 
any  way  and,  furthermore,  the  sequence  of  chapters  in  both  books 
is  pretty  much  the  same.  Whilst  these  books  are  certainly  much 
better  than  none  at  all,  I  consider  that  there  has  been  some  short- 
sighted policy  somewhere.  I  ask,  Is  the  sequence  of  chapters  in 
Our  Own  Islands  one  suitable  for  the  blind?  Certainly  not, 
however  geographically  sound  it  may  be. 

"  In  defence  of  these  books  it  may  be  argued  that  the  text- 
book is  only  to  supplement  the  work  of  the  teacher  and  not  to 
do  the  work  for  him.  To  this  I  quite  agree,  and  would  go  even 
further  :  a  teacher  can  select  the  chapters  as  he  wants  them,  and 
is  not  bound  to  follow  Mackinder.  This  has  actually  been  done, 
but  what  a  chopping  and  changing  of  volumes  was  necessary.  In 
conclusion,  the  books  which  we  have  in  Braille  do  not  altogether 
meet  our  requirements. 

Is  there  a  book  which  does?  Speaking  generally,  Yes.  Some 
modification,  or  even  rewriting  of  the  opening  chapters  would  be 
required,  and  some  abridgements  in  subsequent  chapters  necessary. 
The  book  to  which  I  refer  is  The  British  Isles,  by  Dr.  Frederick 
Mort,  published  by  the  Cambridge  University  Press.  In  this 
work  the  countries  are  divided  up  into  natural  regions,  each  a 
complete  unit  in  itself,  with  appropriate  connecting  links.  A 
further  advantage  is  that  the  work  is  not  merely  a  geographical 
text-book,  but  combines  geographical  information  with  consid- 
erable literary  ability,  a  point  which  is  of  vital  consideration  in 
dealing  with  the  blind,   as  has  already  been  pointed  out. 

"  The  publishers  have  kindly  granted  permission  for  parts  of 
this  work  to  be  put  into  Braille,  and  I  think  it  is  a  matter  for  the 
College  of  Teachers  to  consider. 

"  Other  Helpful  Books — Another  valuable  and  up-to-date 
book  is  A  Geography  of  the  Homeland,  by  Robert  Finch,  pub- 
lished by  Messrs.  Evans  Brothers.  The  geographical  information 
contained  is  concisely  stated,  but  the  work  is  more  in  the  nature 
of  running  notes  for  the  teacher  than  of  a  text-book.     In  many 
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places,   however,   it  contains  information   we   require  and  can  be 
used    along-    with    Dr.    Mort's    book. 

"  Another  book  for  the  teacher's  use  only  is  Industrial  Britain, 
by  Dr.  Albert  Wilmore.  The  appearance  of  such  a  book  is  most 
welcome.  The  first  edition  was  issued  as  recently  as  1930,  so 
there  can  be  no  fear  of  it  being  out  of  date.  It  is  clearly  too 
advanced  for  children,  but  for  the  teacher  it  contains  much  en- 
lightenment on  the  present  period  of  industrial  depression,  and 
will  restore  confidence  to  anyone  who  is  uneasy  about  changed 
conditions  in  the  large  industrial  areas  of  the  country. 

11  A  course  of  lessons  covering-  the  whole  school  year  should 
complete  England  and  Wales  and  allow  for  revision.  The  next 
twelve  months  should  be  devoted  to  Scotland  and  Ireland,  and 
a  course  of  revision  of  the  British  Isles  as  a  unit.  This  will  pre- 
pare the  way  for  the  continent  of  Europe. 

"  Dr.  Mort's  book  is  still  the  most  suitable,  but  additional  in- 
formation in  regard  to  Ireland  is  necessary,  owing  to  political 
changes.  The  Cambridge  County  Geographies  have  a  series  deal- 
ing with  Ireland  as  a  whole  and  each  of  its  provinces  separately, 
written  by  J.   Fletcher,   which  contain  the   required   information. 

11  Before  passing  to  another  section  it  is  perhaps  worth  while 
to  mention  the  fact  that  after  giving  such  considerable  attention 
to  England  and  Wales,  Scotland  and  Ireland  appear  to  be 
scamped  through.  A  careful  study  of  several  text-books  and  also 
works  on  geology  prove  this  not  to  be  the  case.  Jukes-Brown, 
in  a  work  on  the  geological  structures  of  the  British  Isles,  states 
that  in  England  and  Wales  alone  a  greater  variety  of  rocks  and 
geological  structure  is  to  be  found  than  in  the  whole  continent 
of  Europe.  There  lies  the  answer  and  it  sets  our  minds  at  ease 
immediately. 

"  Suitable  apparatus  for  this  part  of  the  scheme  has  already 
been  described. 

11  World  Geography — The  world  in  broad  outline  is  also  part  of 
Stage  II  Geography,  and  is  to  be  taught  concurrently  with  the 
study  of  the  homeland.  For  blind  children  this  part  of  Stage  II 
Geography  should  be  introduced  gradually.  It  is  advisable  to 
get  well  away  with  the  geography  of  England  and  Wales  before 
using  the  globe  to  study  the  continents.  In  some  cases  it  may 
used  in  Stage  I  when  dealing  with  the  life  in  different  parts  of  the 
world,  but  this  will  only  be  very  general.  In  Stage  II  the  relative 
positions  of  the  five  oceans  and  continents  should  be  taught,  and 
the  children  should  be  able  to  find  them  for  themselves  when  called 
upon  to  do  so.  This  does  not  mean  that  they  will  know  the  exact 
shape  of  each  continent.  From  what  has  already  been  said  this 
cannot  be  the  case.     Details  can  be  filled  in  later. 
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"  The  world  position  of  the  British  Isles  should  of  course  be 
taught  first,  and  every  child  trained  to  find  them  on  the  globe  be- 
fore proceeding  further.  The  Philip's  specially  prepared  globe  is 
preferable  in  this  case,  as  it  marks  the  meridian,  and  this  forms 
an  excellent  guide  for  children. 

"  A  series  of  lessons  from  the  general  knowledge  period  is 
most  suitable  for  this  part  of  the  work.  A  few  general  questions 
will  lead  the  children  to  recall  the  stories  they  heard  in  the  lower 
classes,  and  some  child  may  have  an  uncle  or  aunt  who  has  been, 
or  still  is,  in  India,  Canada  or  Australia.  All  this  gives  life  to  a 
lesson. 

"  By  the  time  this  part  of  the  work  is  completed,  the  geo- 
graphy of  England  and  Wales  will  have  become  regional.  If  we 
happen  to  be  studying  an  industrial  area  now  is  the  time  to  deal 
with  the  '  story  '  of  the  principal  industry  of  the  district.  Numer- 
ous books  are  written  describing  visits  to  the  various  coal  mines, 
iron  works,  or  cotton  mills.  The  Oxford  Industrial  Readers  are 
one  series  which  I  have  used.     There  are,  of  course,  others. 

"  Messrs.  Evans  Brothers  publish  a  book  on  Geography  Les- 
sons, by  Robert  Finch,  which  gives  in  general  outline  the  method 
of  production  from  raw  material  to  the  finished  article  of  many  of 
our  every-day  products  which  we  see  in  the  shops. 

"  During  the  second  year  a  certain  amount  of  revision,  with 
more  detailed  information,  should  be  given.  The  voyages  of  dis- 
covery made  by  Columbus,  Diaz,  Vasco  Da  Gama,  and  so  forth, 
"are  of  considerable  value  at  this  point.  For  this  purpose  Messrs. 
Evans  Brothers  have  published  their  Famous  Explorers,  which 
gives  all  the  information  required. 

"  Stage  III  Geography — '  A  thorough  revision  of  the  study  of 
the  homeland,  together  with  a  detailed  study  of  some  particular 
region  of  the  world,'  are  the  aims  of  Stage  III,  as  defined  in  the 
Suggestions  for  Teachers. 

"  In  the  opening  section  of  this  paper  it  was  stated  that  the 
change  from  Stage  II  to  Stage  III  was  gradual,  rather  than  a 
definite  break,  and  also,  that  the  time  to  make  the  change  was 
left  to  the  discretion  of  the  teacher.  In  using  that  discretion,  and 
bearing  our  particular  needs  in  mind,  I  consider  that  the  com- 
pletion of  the  study  of  the  British  Isles  and  a  general  survey  of 
the  world  should  mark  the  end  of  Stage  II,  and  that  Stage  III 
should  be  marked  by  the  commencement  of  the  more  detailed 
study  of  Europe.  I  am  aware  that  Europe  is  included  in  the  later 
part  of  vStage  II  in  the  Suggestions,  but  the  method  outlined  there 
is  not  in  keeping  with  our  requirements,  so  I  make  the  difference. 

"  Europe — In  the  course  of  world  geography  during  the  two 
previous  years   the  continent   of  Europe  will   have   already  been 
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pointed  out  to  our  scholars,  and  the  relationship  of  the  British 
Isles  to  the  continent  will  have  already  made  certain  parts  fam- 
iliar to  them.  The  introduction  of  the  continent  will  therefore  be 
easy.  The  method  of  procedure  will  be  somewhat  similar  to  that 
of  the  study  of  England  and  Wales.  The  maps  will  be  distributed 
and  general  landmarks  pointed  out.  This  work  can  now  be  done 
much  more  quickly  with  the  use  of  the  new  maps  and  guides,  and 
the  children  should  now  be  able  to  do  much  more  for  themselves. 
The  general  mountain  areas  will  then  follow  and  then  the  regional 
study  should  begin.  The  most  convenient  method  of  doing  so 
is  to  take  each  country  as  a  region  in  itself.  The  detail  of  each 
country  will,  of  course,  not  be  as  thorough  as  that  given  to  England 
and  Wales.  We  shall  confine  ourselves  to  a  general  outline  of 
the  country  and  its  chief  products,  sufficient  to  enable  the  student 
to  take  an  intelligent  interest  in  any  event  recorded  in  the 
newspaper  concerning  the  districts  he  has   studied. 

11  Suitable  Books — The  political  changes  brought  about  by 
the  Great  War  threw  all  text-books  out  of  date  and,  consequently, 
the  teaching  of  the  geography  of  Europe  was  a  most  difficult  task. 
Beyond  its  general  shape,  mountain  areas  and  those  few  countries 
which  did  remain  neutral,  it  was  a  risky  business  to  attempt  any 
political  geography.  Those  days  are  now  over.  Many  text-books 
are  now  available  with  the  new  conditions  fully  stated.  It  is  of 
course  impossible  to  name  all  of  them.  Some  mention  of  Dr.  Mort's 
Regional   Geography   of  the    World   is   however   advisable. 

11  The  suitability  of  the  British  Isles,  by  the  same  writer,  led 
to  enquiries  as  to  whether  a  similar  book  on  Europe  was  available. 
A  specimen  copy  of  a  cheap  text-book  on  Europe  was  sent  to 
me,  together  with  a  catalogue  of  other  works  by  the  same  author. 
The  Europe  was  abridged  from  the  larger  work  already  named, 
so  I  purchased  a  copy.  This  work  is  not  as  picturesque  in  its 
description,  but  it  is  extremely  concise  and  is  excellent  for  use 
in  summarizing. 

11  The  Peeps  at  Many  Lands,  by  Messrs.  A.  &  C.  Black,  are, 
I  consider,  the  most  suitable  books  to  use  for  the  regional  study 
of  the  different  countries.  It  is  not  necessary  to  read  them  from 
cover  to  cover,  but  a  careful  selection  will  reveal  much  geograph- 
ical information. 

11  The  sequence  in  which  the  countries  are  studied  is  of  course 
a  matter  for  the  teacher  himself  to  settle.  Some  teachers  prefer 
to  take  the  countries  nearest  England  and  Wales  first,  others  to 
start  with  the  Alpine  countries.  The  anniversary  of  the  Armistice 
coming,  as  it  does,  in  the  middle  of  the  first  term  of  the  school 
year  will  induce  others  to  commence  with  the  countries  concerned 
in  the  Great  War. 
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"  World  Geography — The  study  of  the  world  in  general  should 
still  be  maintained,  but  now  it  must  take  the  form  of  definite 
geography.  It  is  therefore  advisable  to  devote  a  period  to  it  each 
week.  I  would  therefore  suggest  that  in  the  upper  classes  there 
should  be  three  periods  allocated  to  geography.  These  need  only 
be  half-hour  periods,  but  two  of  half-an-hour  and  one  of  three- 
quarters  would  be  better.  More  work  can  be  done  by  this  division 
than  in  two  lessons  of  three-quarters  of  an  hour's  duration.  Two 
periods  to  the  regional  geography  and  one  to  the  world  study 
is  the  allocation  of  time  I  would  suggest. 

"  There  is  unlimited  scope  for  world  geography  in  the  later 
stages  of  school  life.  It  is  advisable,  however,  to  have  a  definite 
idea  of  what  is  meant  by  World  Geography,  as  opposed  to 
Regional  Geography.  The  most  useful  guide  to  the  elementary 
school  teacher  is  Unstead  and  Taylor's  Essentials  of  World 
Geography.  Such  general  features  as  the  shape  of  the  earth,  the 
poles  and  the  equator,  the  zones,  latitude  and  longitude  are  all 
dealt  with  in  the  different  sections  of  the  book.  Something  of  this 
can  be  done  with  the  blind.  The  Philip's  globes  mark  the  zones, 
and  from  these  can  be  shown  the  position  of  the  sun  at  the 
different  seasons ;  the  papier  mache  maps  can  be  threaded  with 
cotton  or  fine  string  to  show  the  principles  of  latitude  and  longi- 
tude. The  combined  movements  of  the  earth  and  the  sun  can  be 
shown  and  how  the  exact  position  of  a  ship  may  be  found. 

"  Land  Forms — Modern  geography  now  includes  a  general 
knowledge  of  land  forms  and  their  origin.  This  is  comparatively 
a  new  branch  of  the  work  and  many  people  still  regard  it  as  be- 
longing entirely  to  the  science  of  geology,  but,  obviously,  as 
soon  as  you  begin  to  consider  how  that  particular  land  form 
affected  mankind  you  are  bringing  it  at  once  into  the  bounds  of 
geography.  That  a  rock  may  be  granite  and  how  it  was  formed 
belongs  to  geology,  but  that  granite  is  valuable  as  a  building  stone, 
or  that  when  it  rots  it  forms  kaolin — valuable  for  making  pottery 
and  for  use  in  washing  the  cotton  cloth  in  Lancashire  factories — 
belongs  to  the  science  of  geography. 

"  Suitable  Books — Here  again  there  are  many  books  to  select 
from,  but  The  Groundwork  of  Modern  Geography,  by  Dr.  Albert 
Wilmore,  and  Gardiner's  Introduction  to  Geology  both  contain 
information  which  can  be  read  to  the  children.  Jukes-Brown's 
Geology  of  the  British  Isles  and  Stanford's  Geological  Atlas  of 
the  British  Isles  contain  much  helpful  information  for  the  teacher. 

"  Such  world  geography  can  be  continued  until  the  child  leaves 
the  school,  but  a  fuller  knowledge  of  the  different  countries  of 
the  world  is  required.  A  study  of  the  British  Empire  is  at  least 
advisable.  This  is  usually  the  work  for  the  topmost  class.  The 
acknowledged  method  of  teaching  this   is  to  give  a  general  his- 
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torical  outline  and  then  proceed  to  study  the  Dominion  of  Canada, 
the  Indian  Empire,  and  so  on.  There  is  no  reason  why  this  se- 
quence should  be  varied,  so  it  calls  for  no  comment.  Here  again, 
1  consider  the  Peeps  series  to  be  suitable  for  this  work. 

"  Conclusion — We  have  now  come  to  the  end  of  our  scheme 
of  work.  It  is,  I  claim,  a  comprehensive  one.  A  child  who  has 
been  able  to  pass  through  it  completely  should  have  a  thorough 
knowledge  of  the  world  in  which  he  lives,  and  be  able  to  take 
an  intelligent  interest  in  its  affairs. 

I  am  aware,  of  course,  that  no  scheme,  however  sound  it  may 
be,  can  be  carried  out  in  its  entirety.  There  are  the  circumstances 
and  capabilities  of  each  child  to  be  considered.  It  often  happens  that 
a  child,  through  no  fault  of  his  own,  is  unable  to  reach  the  top 
class,  and  so  leaves  school  with  only  a  very  vague  idea  of  the 
British  Empire.  On  the  other  hand,  it  occasionally  happens  that 
a  child  may  have  to  be  moved  into  the  top  class  before  he  has 
completed  a  study  of  the  continent  of  Europe.  These  are  diffi- 
culties which  will  constantly  occur,  and  the  class  work  will  have 
to  be  adapted  to  meet  them.  Each  year  brings  its  own  conditions 
of  work. 

"  Before  closing,  I  wish  to  call  your  attention  to  the  one  or 
two  points  I  have  raised  concerning  a  suitable  text-book  for  use 
in  schools  for  the  blind,  and  the  advisability  of  having  certain 
booklets  in  Grade  I  Braille.  Any  suggestions  for  new  maps  will 
be  welcomed. 

II  A  word  of  thanks  is  due  to  Mr.  A.  B.  Swayne  and  the  Staff 
of  the  Leeds  School  for  the  help  they  have  given  me  in  trying  out 
the  various  experiments  dealt  with  in  this  paper.    To  Mr.  Swayne 

I  am  indebted  for  the  opportunity  to  take  the  geography  of  two 
consecutive  classes,  to  other  members  of  the  staff  for  their  kind 
appreciation  of  any  attempts  I  have  made,  and,  what  is  perhaps 
more  valuable  still,  their  helpful  criticisms  and  suggestions  for 
further   improvements. 

11  With  these  words  I  conclude." 

Epilogue. 

Mis-print — On  p.    105,   lines  24-25,   the   sentence  should    read 

II  This  will  not  matter  at  all  as  long  as  we  keep  within  those 
pieces  which  will  afterwards  be  thrown  away. 

A  New  Book — Geography  tJirough  the  Shop  Window,  by 
Robert  Finch  (Evans  Brothers),  has  recently  been  issued.  Every 
teacher  should  have  a  copy. 

The  Proposed  Text-Book — This  matter  is  now  being  con- 
sidered. Beyond  this  I  cannot  state  anything  further  at  the 
moment. 
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NORTHERN   COUNTIES  ASSOCIATION 
FOR   THE   BLIND. 

A  Conference  of  Authorities  and  Societies  for  the  Welfare  of 
the  Blind  in  the  North-Eastern  Counties  was  held  on  February 
26th,  at  Newcastle-upon-Tyne,  Mr.   A.  Siddall  presiding. 

A  paper  on  Uniformity  of  Action  was  read  by  Mr.  Wm.  White- 
head, Honorary  Treasurer  of  the  Association,  so  full  of  con- 
structive suggestion  that,  at  the  close  of  a  vigorous  debate,  the 
following  resolution  was  passed  : — 

"  That  Mr.  Whitehead's  paper  should  be  circulated  to  the 

various  local  authorities  in  the  North-Eastern  Area  and  that, 

after   allowing    time    for    the    consideration    of   the    report,    a 

further  conference  be  called." 

At  the  beginning  of  his  paper  the  speaker  dealt  with  the  work 
of  the  Northern  Counties  Association,  passing  from  this  theme  to 
general  conditions  in  the  blind  world  at  present.  After  showing 
what  was  amiss  he  proceeded  to  indicate  the  remedy.  From  this 
point  we  quote  verbatim  : — 

"  In  the  past  a  great  trouble  has  been  that  almost  every 
Institution  has  been  managing  its  own  affairs  too  much  as  if  it 
were  the  only  one — each  has  been  a  law  unto  itself  and  in  its  own 
estimation  above  comment  or  criticism,  except  that  which  lauded 
its  efforts  and  praised  its  committee.  That  day  is  rapidly  pass- 
ing, and  it  seems  to  me  that  a  policy  of  regional  administration 
is  one  that  should  receive  the  attention  of  all  who  look  ahead  and 
study  the  trend  of  the  times.  Unity  of  purpose — unity  of  policy 
— unity  in  administration — and  uniformity  in  benefits  ought  to  be 
the  common  aims  of  each  authority  and  agency,  and  in  no  part 
of  the  kingdom  can  these  objects  be  more  readily  achieved  than 
in  this  North-Eastern  area,  in  which  there  are  so  many  agencies 
for  the  blind — some  highly  efficient,  others  not  nearly  so  satisfac- 
tory as  they  might  be  or  as  the  situation  demands.  In  this  area 
there  are  no  less  than  20  organisations  dealing  with  blind,  11 
authorities  interested  in  administration  and  nine  voluntary 
societies.  There  are  six  workshops,  employing  approximately  206 
blind  persons,  and  about  44  home  workers,  employed  by  eight 
different  agencies. 

"  To  appreciate  fully  the  necessity  for  uniformity  in  admini- 
stration it  is  necessary  to  get  out  from  the  accounts  the  actual 
cost  to  the  community  of  each  home  worker,  or  each  trainee, 
and  of  each  workshop  employee,  reckoning  the  loss  on  sales  as 
part  of  the  cost,  and  also  taking  into  consideration  as  a  cost  the 
ordinary  rental  of  the  premises  occupied — for  to  be  of  value  there 
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must  be  a  common  basis  of  comparison  for  all  institutions. 
A  comparison  on  these  lines  may  reveal  startling  results,,  and  it  is 
possible  that  the  erection  and  maintenance  of  a  good,  well-man- 
aged, centrally  situated  workshop,  not  necessarily  on  a  costly 
site,  may,  with  co-operation  and  support  from  an  extended  area, 
not  only  be  more  efficient  but  far  more  economical  than  several 
smaller  workshops  could  possibly  be.  For  work  requiring  special 
qualifications,  unified  control  makes  possible  a  highly-trained 
staff.  A  large  factory  can  afford  to  pay  a  better  manager  than  is 
possible  for  a  small  one  and  the  blind  workers  are  benefited. 
Instead  of  each  small  institution  trying  to  train  its  own  trainees 
it  might  be  infinitely  better  to  send  them  a  few  miles  to  a  training 
centre  where  specialists  in  training  are  employed. 

"  In  connection  with  such  a  training  centre  an  occupational 
section  could  be  established,  to  which  all  whose  work  was  of  too  low 
a  standard  for  marketing  could  be  sent  for  companionship  and 
help  towards  their  improvement.  This  would  be  cheaper  than 
spoiled  work  in  a  workshop. 

11  By  unity  of  purpose  and  willing  co-operation  in  this  North- 
Eastern  area  much  is  possible,  and  I  would  respectfully  commend 
for  your  consideration  the  following  points  : — 
Is  it  possible  to  establish  for  all  the  blind  within  a  radius  of  say 
fifteen  miles  one  highly  efficient  workshop  which  should  have 
the  control   of  all   manufacturing,    buying   and    marketing   in 
that  area? 
The    establishing    or    adapting    under    the    same    control    as    the 
workshops  of  one  similar  centre  for  all  trainees,  and,  in  con- 
nection with  it,   if  necessary,  an  occupational  room  for  those 
with  little  skill. 
The  placing  of  all  home  workers  in  that  area  under  the  expert  and 
helpful  supervision  of  a  practical  man  attached  to  the  work- 
shop, who  would  see  that  their  material  was  supplied  at  cost 
and    who   would    market    or   transfer    to    the    workshop    such 
product  as  they  could   not  dispose   of. 
To  consider   a    similar   policy   of  direction   with    regard   to  home 

visitors. 
A  uniform  control  of  social  services  in  co-operation  with   active 
voluntary  sub-committees  entrusted  with  detail  in  every  town 
and  village  in  the  area. 
Regional  certification,  to  secure  uniformity,  and  a  regional  clinic, 

such  as  is  already  operating  in  Scotland. 
A  unified   scheme  of  raising  funds  for    social  work. 

"  The  benevolent  activities  and  social  services  can  be,  and  in 
my  opinion  ought  to  be,  kept  entirely  separate  from  the  commer- 
cial  and   administrative   sections.      Benevolent  activities   are   sue- 
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cessful  in  the  hands  of  enthusiastic  voluntary  committees,  who 
in  this  work  find  an  outlet  for  their  sympathies.  The  same  cannot 
be  said  of  their  control  of  business.  In  the  commercial  part  of 
the  work  I  advocate  the  fixing  of  uniform  conditions,  with  a  scale 
of  pay  and  augmentation  fully  favourable  to  the  employee,  but 
not  such  as  to  put  a  premium  on  malingering",  and,,  having  done  so, 
cut  out  anything  but  human  sympathy  from  the  workshop  and 
appoint  a  man  whose  job  it  is  to  secure  orders,  to  make  and  sell 
the  goods,  and  to  bring  down  the  loss  on  the  workshops  to  the 
lowest  possible  point.  He  cannot  do  this  if  a  large  part  of  his 
time  is  taken  up  in  attending  committee  meetings  for  social  wel- 
fare and  the  organising  of  appeals.  The  manager  himself  should 
be  under  the  control  of  a  small  business  sub-committee,  to  which 
an  accountant,  accustomed  to  analysing  trade  accounts,  would  be 
an  acquisition. 

"  A  social  service  committee  could  have  an  appeals  sub-com- 
mittee, on  which,  as  a  voluntary  member,  a  good  publicity  man 
would  be  most  helpful. 

"  To  deal  with  the  general  organisation  an  efficient  secretary 
is  necessary,  who  would  be  largely  interested  in  social  work,  and 
for  each  sub-section  probably  a  voluntary  assistant  secretary  could 
be  enrolled,  under  the  direction  of  the  secretary. 

' '  Very  roughly  that  is  the  organisation  I  foresee  for  a  regional 
administration.  Accurate  costs  of  each  section  would  be  ascer- 
tained ;  the  cost  of  employing  each  man  and  woman,  trainee,  home 
worker  and  home  visitor ;  each  authority  would  pay  towards 
these  costs  on  a  per  capita  basis,  or  by  agreed  grants,  including 
of  course  a  contribution  towards  the  sinking  fund  of  the  buildings 
used,  just  as  in  the  West  Riding  of  Yorkshire  the  County  Council 
and  the  County  Borough  of  Huddersfield  join  at  the  expenses  of 
the  secondary  school  in  that  borough. 

"  In  all  plans  for  the  erection  of  new  workshops,  the  accom- 
modation and  facilities  of  any  existing  workshops  within  the  area 
should  be  considered  in  order  to  avoid  cut-throat  competition  in 
a  limited  market.  If  it  be  advisable  to  have  two  or  more  work- 
shops, is  it  not  possible  to  arrange  that  one  may  be  devoted 
exclusively  to  training,  another  to  certain  defined  manufactures, 
and  yet  another  to  entirely  different  trades — that  is  to  concentrate 
in  each  workshop  upon  certain  industries  only? 

','  This  is  only  practicable  by  uniting  in  administration. 

"  Then,  if  employees  cannot  conveniently  reside  near  their 
occupation,  it  is  necessary  to  consider  the  transport  of  the  worker 
to  and  from  the  workshop  and  to  determine  whether  it  is  not 
more  economical  to  send  such  workers  to  a  training  centre  or 
workshop  rather  than  incur  the  cost  of  maintenance  of  a  small 
institution  which  is  almost  certain  to  mean  a  heavy  financial  loss. 
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11  Another  question  is  also  opened,  and  that  is  with  regard  to 
the  home  worker.  If  home  workers  are  happy  at  home  and 
can  with  augmentation  reasonably  maintain  themselves,  is  it  not 
advisable  to  encourage  that  phase  of  the  work  instead  of  bringing 
them  into  a  workshop?  They  cost  far  less  to  the  community 
and  with  expert  supervision  their  condition  might  be  further 
improved.  Again,  an  important  principle  should  be  agreed  upon 
— whether  augmentation  is  to  be  a  compensation  for  blindness 
or  a  subsidy  graded  according  to  the  necessity  of  the  recipient. 

44  If  it  is  to  be  a  compensation  then  the  only  qualification 
logically  would  be  the  degree  of  blindness  and,  whether  employed 
or  not,  male  and  female  would  have  an  equal  claim. 

44  On  the  other  hand,  if  the  subsidy  be  according  to  the  needs, 
then  a  more  complicated  adjustment  is  necessary  and  it  is  most 
desirable  that  there  should  be  unity  in  control,  nor  is  there  any 
moral  reason  why  in  the  workshop  the  augmentation  should 
exceed  the  maximum  grant  to  an  equally  necessitous  but  unem- 
ployed blind  person. 

44  Then  there  is  the  paying  out  of  grants  to  the  unemployable 
blind,  and  again  an  agreed  system  throughout  an  area  is  advisable. 
If  paid  by  the  home  visitor  it  occupies  much  valuable  time,  and 
the  duties  of  the  home  visitor  are  surely  more  important  than 
that.  It  might  be  practicable  to  arrange  a  central  point  in  each 
village  or  district,  such  as  a  sub-post  office,  where  vouchers 
sent  by  post  to  the  blind  person  could  be  cashed,  and  again  this 
could   be  better  organised  by  central  administration. 

44  In  manufacturing,  unity  of  control  creates  a  stronger  position 
in  the  purchase  of  material  and  gives  power  in  bargaining  for 
municipal  and  other  contracts  and  for  large  orders.  It  gains 
control  of  a  greater  output,  which  may  even  be  gathered  from  and 
assist  in  employment  in  other  workshops.  Small  or  badly  run 
workshops  are  costly  investments,  and  only  a  large  organisation 
can  afford  the  expert  service  necessary  to  even  moderate  success. 
Unsatisfactory  workshops  should  either  be  mended  or  ended. 

44  To  sum  up — and  in  doing  so  I  give  only  the  results  of  my 

own  thought  and  experience  : — 

I  strongly  advocate  regional  control  and  the  elimination  of  small 
and  inefficient  workshops. 

The  separation  of  the  commercial  from  the  benevolent  side  of  the 
work,  with  separate  committees. 

The  placing  of  the  manufacturing  and  trading  under  a  commer- 
cial expert,  and  I  think  that  it  might  even  be  desirable  that  he 
should  have  no  previous  knowledge  of  blind  welfare,  as  his 
job  would  be  to  make  and  sell  goods.  When  Henry  Ford 
opens  a  new  department  of  manufacture  he  places  in  control 
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one  who  has  never  been  trained  in  that  particular  job  so  that 
he  will  not  be  hidebound  by  prejudice  or'  custom,  but  must 
find  out  for  himself  how  to  attain  the  desired  end.  Blind 
Industry  and  Blind  Welfare  need  a  similar  outlook  and  to  cut 
away  from  the  '  has  been.' 

The  benevolent  and  social  sides  of  the  work  require  a  quite 
different  mentality  and  you  very  seldom  find  the  best  qualifica- 
tion for  both  trading  and  social  work  in  the  same  person. 

"  A  sympathetic  secretary,  with  a  good  voluntary  committee, 
could  well  take  charge  of  all  the  benevolent  activities  and  the 
raising  of  funds. 

"  The  Act  of  1920  gives  local  authorities  power  to  amalgamate 
in  such  a  group  as  I  indicate,  and  although  to  attain  success 
previous  prejudices  and  personal  predilections  may  have  to  be  set 
aside,  the  possible  results  are  worth  every  effort,  and  I  know  of 
no  better  centre  in  which  to  inaugurate  regional  administration 
than  this  excellently  placed  and  compact  North-Eastern  Indus- 
trial Area. 

"  Times  have  changed,  even  from  10  years  ago,  and  we  must 
change  with  them.  A  fresh  outlook  is  required,  and  we  have  dis- 
agreeable and  disconcerting  facts  to  face.  With  lack  of  co- 
ordination, workers  are  not  infrequently  trained  for  jobs  or  occu- 
pations in  which  there  is  little  hope  of  consistent  future  employ- 
ment. It  costs  from  ^400  to  ^500,  with  maintenance,  to  train 
a  man  for  occupations  in  which  in  very  many  cases,  when  he  can 
Work,  it  costs  30s.  to  enable  him  to  earn  20s.,  and  those  indus- 
tries have  to  meet  the  increasing  competition  of  machinery  and  a 
suicidal  cutting  of  prices  to  obtain  orders,  so  that  workshop 
losses  become  an  unreasonably  heavy  charge.  In  six  workshops 
in  this  area  the  loss  shown  in  the  accounts  totals  to  already  nearly 
^4,300.  In  one  case  the  existing  stock  in  hand  would,  in  normal 
circumstances,  last  two  years,  if  it  were  possible  to  cease  manufac- 
turing entirely.  I  have  known  a  retail  shop  established  to  dispose 
of  goods  made  by  the  blind  to  become  a  liabilty  rather  than  an 
asset,  for  when  expenses  exceed  the  sales  the  goods  might  just 
as  well  be  given  away  or  burnt.  Regional  administration  such  as 
I  advocate  here,  as  a  first  experiment,  could  be  made  effective  in 
eight  or  nine  areas,  which  would  cover  every  industrial  part  of 
the  kingdom.  From  such  a  regional  organisation  a  central  direc- 
torate could  be  formed  on  national  lines,  which  would  receive  re- 
ports of  the  possible  production  in  each  area.  With  this  informa- 
tion it  could  open  negotiations  with  the  Government  to  take  the 
entire  output  of  the  blind  for  naval,  military  and  civil  service  re- 
quirements. Complaints  of  unfair  undercutting  would  then  be 
impossible.  It  would  solve  the  problem  of  both  employment  and 
marketing  and  the  blind  would  only  be  trained  in  industries  where 
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there  was  a  certainty  of  employment.  Costly  sales  shops  too 
would  be  quite  unnecessary.  The  unanswerable  argument  for  the 
Government  doing  this  is  that  it  is  a  greater  economy  to  the 
nation  to  buy  these  goods  at  a  fair  price,  but  without  competitive 
tendering,  than  for  the  nation  to  have  to  maintain  these  handi- 
craftsmen in  idleness,  or  for  the  institutions  concerned  to  suffer 
huge  financial  losses,  which  are  likely  to  increase  unless  our 
methods  are  altered.  Assuming  success  in  the  negotiations  the 
present  costs  of  management,  distribution  and  marketing  would 
be  enormously  reduced,  and  this  would  effect  a  still  further  saving. 

"  The  first  steps  are  unity  in  control — unification — simplifica- 
tion; where  this  cannot  be  achieved  the  closest  co-operation,  with 
mutual  consideration  and  consultation ;  uniformity  in  benefits ; 
and,  having  capable  managers,  a  merciless  policy  in  the  demand 
for  efficiency  from  the  sighted. 

11  I  commend  these  principles  to  the  consideration  of  this  con- 
ference, but  purely  as  my  own  suggestions,  and  not  with  any 
authority  from  the  Association." 


TEACHING   THE    BLIND   TO    MODEL. 

[Under  this  title  an  article  by  Paula  Arnold  appeared  in  the 
February  number  of  the  Contemporary  Review,  the  essen- 
tial parts  of  which  we  reprint  here,  by  kind  permission  of 
the  publishers.] 

When  Hauy,  the  immortal  founder  of  the  first  institute  for 
the  blind,  inspired  by  Diderot's  treatise  on  the  subject,  began  to 
educate  blind  children,  he  made  the  mistake  of  laying  the  chief 
stress  on  oral  teaching;  and  his  successors,  above  all  the  remark- 
able educator  of  the  blind  in  Vienna,  Klein,  continued  in  his  path. 
The  hand,  the  only  substitute  the  blind  have  for  the  eye,  was 
woefully  neglected.  That  was  more  than  a  hundred  years  ago, 
however,  and  the  bad  effects  of  this  lop-sided  training — on  the  one 
hand  an  acquisition  of  merely  verbal  knowledge,  a  ready  juggling 
with  words,  without  live  conceptions  behind  them,  and  on  the 
other  a  dangerous  development  of  fancy  at  the  cost  of  common 
sense — were  found  out  comparatively  soon.  Then  came  the  great 
development  of  modern  psychology,  which  investigated  all  the 
possibilities  of  the  sense  of  touch  and  showed  that  perceptions 
coming  from  several  different  channels,  such  as  the  senses  of 
smell,  taste,  hearing  and  touch,  could  merge  into  a  so-called 
11  complication  " — that  is,  a  uniform  conception  built  up  by  simul- 
taneous associations,  and  far  more  valuable  than  a  simple  per- 
ception, not  only  because  of  its  strength,  but  also  because  it  can 
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be  recalled  by  any  one  of  the  components  apart  from  the  rest. 
Thus,  when  a  blind  child  comes  to  know  a  walnut,  say,  by  hearing 
it  clatter  to  the  floor,  then  picks  it  up,  feels  the  shell,  breaks  it, 
smells,  and  finally  eats  the  kernel,  he  will  from  now  on  know  a 
nut  by  any  of  its  characteristics  of  smell,  of  taste,  of  form  and  of 
sound,  even  when  only  one  of  them  is  brought  to  his  knowledge. 

When  all  this  was  recognized,  the  educators  of  the  blind  be- 
gan to  concentrate  on  developing  the  sense  of  touch,  especially 
the  hand,  and  this  part  of  the  training  is  actually  tending  to  claim 
a  certain  supremacy.  Modelling  in  wax  and  clay  was  soon  in- 
troduced as  an  aid,  but  the  lessons  in  this  subject  had  one  aim 
only — the  training  of  the  sense  of  touch,  so  that  it  should  per- 
ceive delicate  differences  in  temperature,  in  texture,  in  form  and 
dimension.  The  pupils  were  given  large  relief  models  in  plaster 
and  other  materials,  of  subjects  known  to  them  in  nature,  and 
they  were  made  to  copy  them  as  exactly  as  possible. 

What  Professor  Loewenfeld,  a  young  Vienna  painter  and 
teacher  at  the  Vienna  Institute  for  the  Jewish  Blind,  has  been 
doing  for  six  years,  is  a  very  different  matter.  For  the  little 
children  he  has  found  a  means  of  indulging  their  restless  urge 
for  activity,  so  far  denied  an  appropriate  outlet.  For  while  normal 
children  will  draw,  paint,  paste,  and  work  in  sand  and  clay, 
without  any  instruction  or  even  impulse  from  without,  the  blind 
child  has  only  blocks  and  such  like,  more  or  less  fixed  and  unmould- 
able  elements  of  his  play,  that  do  not  even  remotely  reach  the  pos- 
sibilities offered  by  a  scrap  of  paper  and  a  pencil  to  the  imagina- 
tion of  the  seeing  child. 

For  adolescents,  Loewenfeld 's  teaching  means  much  more  than 
an  outlet  for  creative  impulses ;  it  has  enabled  them  for  the  first 
time  to  indulge  in  self-expression  other  than  written  or  oral  out- 
pourings of  the  soul. 

The  lower  class  consists  of  children  from  seven  to  ten  years 
of  age.  The  first  difficulty  to  be  overcome  is  that  of  the  material. 
While  normals  love  nothing  so  much  as  dabbling  in  mud,  the 
blind  abhor  the  feel  of  the  slippery,  cold  clay,  and  prefer  wax,  a 
material  not  so  well  suited  to  the  purpose.  Once  this  dislike 
is  overcome,  however,  the  interest  and  eagerness  of  the  children 
is  intense.  They  work  in  couples,  the  chief  advantage  being  that 
each  is  obliged  to  feel  what  the  other  is  doing,  not  merely  to 
attend  to  his  own  work.  The  subjects  are  taken  mostly  from 
life,  great  care  being  observed  to  avoid  such  as  are  not  accurately 
known  to  the  children.  But  the  lessons  are  also  meant  to  illus- 
trate and  strengthen  the  conceptions  gained  in  the  course  of  the 
regular  curriculum,  especially  as  an  aid  to  geography  and  natural 
history.  Thus  the  children  form  little  landscapes  known  to  them, 
a  public  park  with  a  Beethoven  memorial  in  it,  where  they  some- 
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times  take  their  walks,  for  instance;  they  make  carts  and  horses, 
dogs  and  cats ;  a  boy  from  the  country  models  a  cow  with  a 
sucking-  calf;  and  the  day  I  watched  them  a  great  and  exciting 
experiment  was  being  made  :  a  steam  boat  was  the  subject ; 
though  only  four  of  the  dozen  children  had  actually  been  on  a 
real  steam  boat.  It  proved  a  great  success.  I  do  not  think  that 
normal  children  could  on  the  average  produce  anything  like  what 
those  blind  children  did,  unaided,  except  by  occasional  explanations 
and  directions.  One  ship  was  only  just  recognizable  as  such ;  it  was 
made  by  the  smallest  boy  and  the  clumsiest  girl  of  the  class.  All 
the  others  were  marvellous — one  so  delicately  finished  that  at 
first  sight  it  might  have  been  taken  for  a  wooden  one;  another 
had  artistic  value,  being  "  seen  "  as  a  whole  and  modelled 
accordingly. 

The  teacher  gave  actual  help  only  twice,  but  had  to  explain 
"*  divers  points  of  a  technical  nature,  and  to  restrain  the  eagerness 
for  unlimited  detail.  Thus,  one  little  boy  begged  to  have  the 
engine  explained,  and  strenuously  insisted  on  putting  one  in.  His 
wish  could  not  be  fulfilled  for  the  reasons  given  above.  All  the 
children  executed  cabins  and  inner  arrangements,  even  furniture, 
most  carefully,  though  they  covered  them  up  with  the  decks  after- 
wards. It  was  pathetic  to  see  how  they  still  found  another  last 
touch,  another  improvement,  after  the  bell  had  sounded.  They 
worked  so  absorbedly  that  they  grudged  even  the  short  break  for 
tea,  and  had  to  be  forced  to  go  and  drink  it. 

This  delight  in  the  work  partly  explains  the  good  results. 
Two  other  important  points  that  instantly  leap  to  the  observer's 
eye  are  the  infinitely  closer  concentration  and  far  better  training 
of  the  hand  that  these  children  already  possess,  as  compared  to 
normals.  It  is  easy  to  understand  the  concentration  when  we  re- 
member that  most  of  the  irritating  diversions  we  have  to  suffer 
have  their  source  in  sight.  Thus,  normal  children  at  work  or  at 
play  have  their  attention  diverted  quite  independently  of  their 
volition,  by  gestures  or  grimaces  the  others  make,  by  the  waving 
of  a  branch,  or  the  passing  of  a  bird  outside  the  window.  One 
great  difference  between  the  sense  of  sight  and  that  of  touch  is 
that  the  latter  is  limited  to  a  small  space  circumscribed  by  the 
person's  reach,  and  in  a  different  sense  by  his  will — the  child 
need  only  feel  and  grope  when  he  wants  to,  and  except  in  the 
rare  event  of  something  bumping  against  him  he  is  never  dis- 
turbed by  outside  impressions  of  this  kind.  The  diverting  influ- 
ences of  sound  are  also  greater  with  the  normals,  strange  as  this 
may  seem.  For  though  the  blind  are  very  sensitive  of  hearing, 
they  never  turn  towards  the  source  of  the  sound  as  normals  do — 
there  is  no  object  for  them  in  turning.  Thus  they  go  on  with  the 
work   in   hand,    even   while   listening   intently.      They    never   stop 
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modelling,  for  instance,  when  the  teacher  speaks  to  them.     The 
better  training  of  the  sense  of  touch  needs  no  comment. 

So  far,  Professor  Loewenfeld  and  I  were  at  one  as  regards 
the  explanation  for  the  almost  miraculous  results  achieved.  I 
suggested  another,  however,  to  which  he  would  not  agree,  and 
yet  I  venture  to  offer  it  here  for  what  it  is  worth.  I  imagine  that 
the  direct  relation  of  perception  and  reproduction  has  some  part  in 
this  success.  In  other  words,  the  seeing  child  perceives  the  object 
through  one  set  of  nerves  (the  sense  of  sight)  and  reproduces  it 
by  another,  the  sense  of  touch,  only  controlled  by  the  sense  of 
sight,  while  the  blind  child  uses  one  and  the  same  set  of  nerves  in 
perceiving  and  reproducing. 

Another  point  of  interest  is  the  saddening  fact  that  on  the 
whole  the  aesthetic  pleasure  which  the  children  receive  is  very 
slight.  It  seems  that  Helen  Keller's  delight  in  feeling  a  beautiful 
face,  and  other  instances,  pointing  to  an  aesthetic  value  in  the 
sense  of  touch,  are  exceptions.  It  is  only  gifted  individuals 
among  the  blind  who  can  feel  pure  aesthetic  pleasure  through  the 
sense  of  touch.  With  most  of  these  children  the  joy  of  creating, 
and  of  following  their  instincts  of  activity,  are  the  primary  and 
almost  sole  components  of  the  delight  they  take  in  the  modelling 
class. 

The  older  boys  and  girls  form  the  human  face  and  figure,  and 
if  what  I  said  above  as  to  the  way  the  blind  work  and  the  pre- 
dominance of  emotional  elements  is  taken  into  account,  one  can 
understand  the  powerful  impression  made  on  the  spectator  by 
these  statuettes  and  heads  and  masks.  They  are  all  formed  with 
the  longing  to  pour  out  the  creator's  soul;  they  strike  one  in  the 
same  way  as  modern  expressionist  work.  As  the  modern  sculp- 
tor of  certain  schools  arbitrarily  and  of  deliberate  purpose  treats 
the  proportions  of  the  body  with  sovereign  contempt,  concentrating 
all  his  energy  and  ability  on  reproducing  the  emotions  he  is  charged 
with,  so  the  blind  young  people  of  Loewenfeld 's  class  naively,  ^ 
and  because  of  their  defect,  work  in  the  same  way.  Still,  if 
the  proportions  are  sometimes  faulty,  on  the  whole  the  details  are 
nothing  short  of  miraculous.  There  is  the  nude  figure  of  a  tired 
girl,  every  line  of  the  slack  body  expressing  exhaustion,  the 
muscles  of  the  back  executed  with  amazing  realism  and  delicacy; 
or  a  workman's  hand,  life  size,  that  might  well  inspire  a  poet;  an 
old  man  telling  stories  to  a  child,  where  the  poignantly  eager, 
thirsty  expression  of  the  listener  is  painfully  characteristic  of  the 
blind.  Watching  them  at  work,  one  notices  the  faces  they  model 
almost  always  show  a  certain  resemblance  to  their  own,  which  is 
not  to  be  wondered  at,  as,  of  course,  their  own  face  and  form  is 
all  they  can  come  to  know   really  intimately.     They  work  very 
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quickly,  perhaps  also  because  the  control  of  the  eye,  the  com- 
parison between  model  and  creation,  does  not  take  place.  Three 
of  the  gifted  pupils,  a  girl  and  two  lads  of  18,  formed  a  very 
creditable  face  mask,  each  in  the  course  of  less  than  an  hour. 
One  represented  a  smiling,  contented  child,,  another  a  perplexed 
thinker,  the  third  a  boy  angrily  sticking  out  his  tongue,  quite  a 
diabolical  bit  of  malice.  I  talked  to  the  artists  privately,  and  in 
different  words  they  all  corroborated  what  Loewenfeld  had  told 
me — that  they  work  with  such  passionate  delight,  chiefly  because 
this  activity  offers  the  means  of  self-expression. 


LANGUAGE. 

A  pamphlet  has  reached  us  from  the  American  Foundation  for 
the  Blind  entitled  Motivating  Language  Lessons  among  Blind 
Children  in  the  Elementary  Grades. 

It  consists  of  seven  papers  contributed  by  members  of  the 
staff  of  Perkins  Institution  for  the  Blind.  With  the  exception  of 
one  on  Common  Language  Errors,  each  section  suggests  a  differ- 
ent method  of  correcting  speech  defects,  such  as  dramatization, 
games,  etc.  One  paper  deals  with  Spontaneity  in  Letter  Writing, 
the  teaching  of  simple  expression  and  the  avoidance  of  hackneyed 
and   stilted   phrases. 

Another  chapter  suggests  the  following  useful  exercise  as  a 
means  of  improving  spelling  and  enlarging  the  child's  vocabu- 
lary and  his  knowledge  of  definitions  : — 

11  Words  seem  to  have  a  special  fascination  for  the  boys,  par- 
ticularly synonyms.  First,  they  familiarize  themselves  with  the 
pronunciation  and  definition  of  every  word.  Each  boy  then  pre- 
pares eight  cards  bearing  the  words  in  Braille,  with  their  syn- 
onyms directly  below  them.  After  memorising  the  contents  of  his 
card  he  exchanges  with  another  boy,  and  thus  all  become  familiar 
with  a  large  number  of  words.  After  a  day  or  two  of  study  and 
review  another  set  of  synonyms  is  dictated.  These  words  are 
then  used  in  various  ways,  for  example,  the  answering  synonym 
may  be   required   in   writing,   or  in  oral    spelling. 

"  A  similar  method  is  followed  in  regard  to  homonyms.  A 
limited  time  is  assigned  for  each  boy  to  compile  a  list.  The  best 
lists  are  dictated  as  class  lists,  with  additions  being  made  con- 
tinually. Reading  and  spelling  lessons  may  thus  become  '  hom- 
onym recognition  periods,'  with  emphasis  upon  spelling  and 
definitions." 

Another  useful  suggestion  appears  under  the  well-known  name 
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of  Frieda  Kiefer  Merry,,  Ph.D.     It  is  that  of  an  amateur  wireless 
programme,    described   as   follows  : — 

WPIPD   Broadcasts. 

"  It  was  suggested  that  the  children  should  imitate  a  radio 
programme.  The  idea  was  received  with  enthusiasm,  but  proved 
rather  difficult  to  put  into  operation,  since  the  children  had  so 
little  opportunity  to  '  listen  in  '  on  a  real  radio.  To  offset  this 
disadvantage  the  boys  were  taken  to  the  assembly  room  in  the 
Upper  School,  where  they  listened  to  a  radio  programme,  the 
teacher  calling  their  attention  to  the  procedure  followed  in  broad- 
casting-. In  addition  to  this,  several  of  the  boys,  whose  parents 
owned  radios,  '  listened  in  '  during  their  visits  at  home,  and  con- 
tributed many  helpful  suggestions. 

"  For  about  a  week  the  fourth  and  fifth  grade  language  sections 
selected  material  for  their  programme.  They  found  that  some 
things  which  seemed  very  good  did  not  work  so  well  when  they 
were  tried  out.  The  boys  discovered  that  the  jokes  weren't  always 
funny  or  appropriate ;  that  some  of  the  stories  were  too  long ;  that 
certain  boys  made  better  announcers  than  others;  that  almost 
every  boy  wanted  to  contribute  a  recipe,  although  only  a  few 
could  be  selected ;  that  the  class  had  to  learn  a  few  facts  about  the 
stock  market  in  order  to  give  quotations ;  that  there  would  be 
no  '  news  flashes  '  if  two  of  the  boys  weren't  more  prompt  in 
doing  their  assignments ;  and  that  even  ukulele  trios  need  practice. 

"  Ten  class  periods  and  two  rehearsals  after  school  were  re- 
quired for  this  project ;  the  actual  broadcasting  time  being  38 
minutes. 

"  During  the  programme  all  the  boys  participating  sat  on 
benches  behind  a  large,  folding,  burlap  screen  in  the  gymnasium. 
The  station  announcer  sat  at  a  small,  folding,  card  table  in  front 
of  the  benches.  The  only  other  properties  used  were  ukuleles, 
books,  and  a  few  Braille  papers. 

"  One  of  the  partially-seeing  boys  guided  each  child  to  the 
improvised  '  microphone  '  (a  piece  of  Braille  paper  rolled  funnel- 
shape),  except  those  boys  whose  voices  were  clear  and  strong 
enough  to  be  heard  from  the  last  row. 

"  The  small  boy  guests  entered  into  the  spirit  of  the  pro- 
gramme, responding  to  the  '  Good  afternoons,'  and  answering 
the  riddles.'  " 
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A    DAY    AT    THE   NATIONAL    LIBRARY. 

By  A.   R.   Eader. 

On  March  19th,  70  members  of  our  huge  family  gathered  at 
the  National  Library  to  take  part  in  the  Annual  Reading  Com- 
petition, and,  as  you  shall  hear,   to  enjoy  themselves. 

During  the  morning,  six  judges  listened  to  the  preliminaries, 
and  chose  the  best  candidates  to  read  publicly  in  the  afternoon. 
All  of  us  spent  a  delightful  morning,  looking  up  old  friends  and 
making  new  ones,  and  you  may  be  sure  that  there  was  not  one 
lonely  man,  woman,  or  child,  among  us.  The  staff,  who  were 
kept  busy,  joined  in  the  fun,  too,  and  gave  us  the  impression  that 
they  were  doing  no  work  at  all. 

Presently,  the  winners  were  announced,  and  we  were  free  for 
a  couple  of  hours.  A  number  of  us  flocked  to  "  Gerry's,"  a  small 
restaurant  near  the  Library,  where  we  were  tempted  with  many 
good  things.  The  most  interesting  of  our  attendants  was  an  old 
lady,  who  read  the  menu  for  us  in  a  deep,  musical  voice ;  it  was 
quite  a  lesson,  I  assure  you,  for  those  who  were  to  read  during 
the  afternoon. 

This  lunch  I  shall  never  forget,  for  the  conversation  was  as 
amusing  as  the  food  was  appetising ;  if  only  Chaucer  had  been 
there  ! 

But  now  the  scene  has  changed  and  we  have  gathered  in  the 
Hall,  near  the  Library,  where  the  afternoon  meeting  is  to  be  held. 
Lord  Blanesburgh  is  already  on  the  platform,  and  the  judges 
are  taking  their  places — Dame  Madge  Kendal,  Mr.  Desmond 
MacCarthy  and  Mr.   Arthur  Bryant. 

Lord  Blanesburgh  opened  the  proceedings  with  a  brief  but 
happy  speech,  stating  that  this  was  the  50th  year  of  the  Library's 
existence.  He  welcomed  everybody,  especially  the  voluntary 
writers,  many  of  whom  were  present,  and  to  whose  work  he  paid 
a  high  tribute.  He  spoke  of  the  great  loss  to  the  competition 
caused  by  the  death  of  its  founder,  Mr.  W.  H.  Dixson,  and  of 
how  much   Mrs.   Dixson' s  interest  and  help  were  appreciated. 

Then  the  reading  began.  First  came  the  readers  in  Class  A, 
who  competed  for  the  "  Blanesburgh  Cup."  There  were  two 
passages,  one  prose  and  the  other  poetry.  Mr.  W.  J.  Sharp  was 
the  first  to  read,  and  the  passages  were  :  (1)  From  G.  M.  Trevel- 
yan's  Blenheim,  and  (2)  Heather,  a  delightful  little  lyric 
by  Neil  Munro.  We  offer  our  hearty  congratulations  to  Mr. 
Sharp,  whom  the  judges  placed  first,  and  who,  therefore,  holds 
the  cup  for  one  year. 
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Next  came  the  "  Browning  "  competition,  for  which  many  of 
us  were  eagerly  waiting.  The  extract  chosen  was  from  the  Pope's 
speech  in  The  Ring  and  the  Book,  and  the  reading  of  the  four 
competitors  left  little  to  be  desired.  The  winner  was  the  Rev.  A. 
Lloyd,  of  Swansea,  whose  dramatic  gift  was  obvious  to  all  who 
heard  him.  Mr.  Sharp,  the  Rev.  W.  Carter,  and  Miss  Ivens 
gained  second,  third  and  fourth  places  respectively. 

It  was  announced  that  there  would  be  no  contest  in  Class  B, 
as  Mr.  Singleton,  of  the  Royal  Normal  College,  had  won  it  out- 
right in  the  morning. 

The  reading  of  the  children  was  impressive.  Elm  Court  L.C.C. 
School  supplied  us  with  the  three  readers  in  the  Senior  Juniors' 
Class  (12 — 16),  who  read  a  passage  from  David  Copperfield  and 
a  little  poem  by  W.  B.  Rands,  The  Pedlar's  Caravan.  Nettie 
Rinder  gained  first  place,  Joan  Driver  second,  and  Helen  Fletcher 
third. 

Next  came  the  Mid-Juniors  (from  9 — 12),  who  read  a  passage 
from  The  House  at  Pooh  Corner,  by  A.  A.  Milne,  and  a  poem 
entitled  The  Crow  and  the  Scarecrow,  by  F.  Harrison.  Leslie 
Sell,  who  won  this  competition,  showed  us  that  even  at  his  early  age 
he  has  a  sense  of  humour.  He  represented  the  Royal  Normal 
College;  Joan  Woodcraft,  who  came  second,  is  a  credit  to  Elm 
Court  School.  Arthur  Wright,  who  gained  third  place,  is  also  a 
credit  to  Swiss  Cottage   School. 

In  the  Juniors  (under  9  years)  the  Judges  placed  Muriel  Easter 
first.  She  was  closely  followed,  however,  by  Jessie  Thompson, 
the  only  other  finalist  in  this  class  Such  reading  speaks  well  for 
the  Royal  Normal  College  and  for  Swiss  Cottage,  where  these  two 
little  people  are  being  trained.  The  passages  chosen  for  this  class 
were  from  Peter  Pan,  and  Wynken,  Blynken  and  Nod  by  E.  Field. 

After  the  reading,  Mr.  Desmond  MacCarthy  announced  the 
prize-winners.  Dame  Madge  Kendal  testified  to  the  excellence 
of  the  reading,  and  Lord  Blanesburgh  presented  the  prizes,  in- 
cluding a  box  of  chocolates  to  each  of  the  seven  successful  juniors 
from  a  donor  who  wished  to  remain  anonymous.  The  Rev.  W. 
Carter  proposed  a  vote  of  thanks  to  the  Chairman,  the  Judges, 
and  all  who  had  helped  to  make  the  afternoon  such  a  success. 
Mr.  Sharp  seconded  this  with  a  special  word  of  appreciation  to 
the  voluntary  writers.  He  said  he  had  been  instructed  to  invite 
us  back  to  the  Library  for  tea,  and  thither  we  went  with  a  right 
good  will. 
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MEMORIAL    TO    THE    LATE    Mr.   W.    H.    DIXSON. 

To  the  Editor,  The  Teacher  of  the  Blind, 

We  desire  to  enlist  the  interest  of  your  readers  in  a  scheme 
which  we  are  inaugurating  to  commemorate  the  many  activities 
of  the  late  Mr.  W.  H.  Dixson  on  behalf  of  the  blind  world.  We 
have  decided  to  form  a  fund  for  the  purpose  of  adding  to  the 
National  Library  for  the  Blind  books  useful  to  students,  including 
music  students,  and  we  venture  to  ask  for  support  for  this  object. 

Contributions,  however  small,  will  be  welcomed  and  should 
be  sent  to  the  treasurer,  Mr.  H.  G.  Oke,  27  Hythe  Road,  Willes- 
borough,  Ashford,   Kent. 

The  committee  which  will  administer  the  scheme  consists  of 
Miss  Robinson,   Messrs.    Dowdell,   Oke  and  Purse. 

Yours,  etc., 

C.  E.  Bolam,  B.  Purse, 

J.   Currie,  J.    M.    Ritchie, 

M.  C.  Danckwerts,  Jean     Robinson, 

J.   Dawber,  H.  Royston, 

E.  G.  Dowdell,  T.   H.  Tylor, 

J.  A.  Merivale,  E.  S.  Woodley. 
H.   G.  Oke, 


CORRESPONDENCE. 

Should  Braille  Teachers  be  able  to  Finger-read  ? 

Dear  Sir, 

The  article  in  your  March  number,  Teaching  Braille  to  the 
Seeing,  gave  a  most  interesting  account  of  an  experiment  carried 
out  by  Mr.  Ralph  V.  Merry.  To  summarize  briefly  some  points 
to  which  I  would  draw  attention  : — 

Two  American  undergraduates  were  taught  Braille  blindfold 
for  a  period  of  nearly  10  weeks,  receiving  each  32  lessons  of  10 
minutes'  duration.  Afterwards  they  were  tested,  first  blindfolded, 
then  with  their  bandages  removed,  and  it  was  found  that  their 
reading  speeds  increased  roughly  2\  and  3^  times  respectively 
on  being  allowed  to  look  at  the  Braille. 

The  writer  of  the  article  takes  this  to  indicate  that  their  power 
of  visualisation  was  superior  to  their  sense  of  touch.  But  is  his 
reasoning  sound  when  he  proceeds  to  say  that  "  It  may  be  doubted 
.  .  .  whether  a  seeing  teacher  should  be  expected  to  master  the 
mechanics  of  tactual  reading"?  " 
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The  facts  appear  to  point  the  other  way.  If  the  touch  is  so 
inferior,  surely  it  needs  training,  and  who  will  train  that  of  a 
newly-blinded  adult  better  than  a  finger-reader  who  has  trained 
his  own?  It  is  doubtful  whether  an  instructor  teaching  what 
Braille  looks  like  can  be  as  helpful  as  one  who  teaches  what  it 
feels  like.  The  latter,  understanding  why  the  pupil  fails  to  appre- 
hend a  given  sign,  corrects  certain  faulty  positions  of  the  hand ; 
whereas  the  former  can  only  wonder  that  such  difficulty  is  ex- 
perienced in  realizing  the  dot  numbers. 

Other  things  being  equal,  I  am  convinced  that  the  finger-reader 
will  be  found  the  more  successful  teacher  of  the  two.  And  his 
pupils  will  learn  more  easily,  as  well  as  more  quickly. 

Yours  faithfully, 

73  Enys  Road,  C-  A^sworth. 

Eastbourne. 


[Reprinted  from  The  Lancet,  Nov.   14th,   1931,  p.    1104,  by  kind 
permission  of  the  Author  and  the  Editor.] 

Reading  of  Braille  by  Sight. 

To  the  Editor  of  The  Lancet. 

Sir, 

Very  few  sighted  people,  if  any,  read  Braille  by  touch  alone, 
there  being  no  necessity  on  their  part  to  concentrate  to  this 
attainment,  but  the  deciphering  of  Braille,  whether  the  embossing 
be  linear,  interlinear,  or  interpointal,  is  very  trying  to  the  normal 
reader,  and  must  cause  fatigue,  conscious  or  unconscious,  even 
in  those  accustomed  to  the  work.  Conservation  of  sight  is,  or 
should  be,  a  primary  consideration,  and  I  have  come  to  the  con- 
clusion that  for  sighted  teachers  in  schools  for  the  blind,  who 
are  constantly  reading  and  correcting  Braille  productions  of 
students,  as  well  as  for  those  who  read  Braille  journals  and  maga- 
zines, the  following  method  may  prove  of  great  benefit  :  over  the 
Braille  embossed  page  spread  a  sheet  of  pencil  or  soft  typewriting 
carbon-paper  and  gently  press  with  the  fingers  and  palm  of  the 
hand,  so  that  the  dark  pigment  may  colour  the  tops  of  the 
prominences,  causing  the  bosses  to  stand  out  distinctly,  thereby 
making  deciphering  easier  and  thus  relieving  eyestrain.  Other 
methods  may,  of  course,  be  adopted,  such  as  brushing  gently  with 
the  carbon  and  pressing  it  over  the  bosses ;  or  a  stick  of  charcoal 
can  be  rubbed  over  a  Braille  page,  the  surplus  dust  being  flicked 
off  with  a  light  duster,  when  it  will  be  found  that  a  certain  amount 
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of  deposit  will  remain  adherent  to  the  bosses,  as  the  fibres  of  the 
paper  have  been  disturbed ;  but  in  my  opinion  this  last  method  is 
not  so  good  or  effective  as  the  carbon-paper. 

The  above  suggestions  may  also  be  of  value  to  readers  who 
are  unfortunately  losing  their  sight. 

I  am,  Sir,  yours  faithfully, 

Fredk.  Wm.  Alexander. 
Teddington,   Middlesex, 

Nov.  4th,  193 1. 


[Extract  from  a  letter  from  Lady  Francis  Campbell,  dated  Feb- 
ruary 20th,    1932.] 

11  I  was  much  interested  in  the  article  on  teaching  geography. 
That  was  a  favourite  subject,  both  as  student  and  teacher.  I 
shall  never  forget  the  thrill  with  which  I  first  learned  about  the 
Gulf  Stream  and  its  effect  on  the  climate  of  the  British  Isles. 

"  This  interest  was  further  increased  by  my  husband's  love 
of  travel  in  England  and  other  countries.  He  always  obtained 
maps  of  the  countries  he  was  to  visit,  including  one  of  the  dis- 
trict around  Mont  Blanc.  When  he  reached  the  top  the  view 
was  cut  off  by  a  dense  mist.  His  fellow  climbers  were  dis- 
appointed, but  in  his  mind's  eye  the  valley  and  distant  moun- 
tains were  all  visible.  He  described  for  them  the  beauties  they 
should  have  seen.  In  the  hut  where  they  all  slept  the  night 
before  the  climb  he  heard  them  discussing  the  foolishness  of  a 
blind  man's  making  the  ascent.  At  the  top  they  acknowledged 
be  had  the  advantage  of  the  sighted  members  of  the  party." 


[Extract  from  a  letter  from  Mrs.  Barton  Land,  Secretary  of  the 
Staffordshire  Association  for  the  Blind,  dated  March  15th, 
1932.] 

M  We  had  our  second  exhibition  of  bulbs  on  Saturday  last, 
greatly  to  the  joy  and  pride  of  our  blind  people.  We  had  a  most 
successful  show,  130  exhibits  and  about  400  to  500  people 
present." 
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CONCERNING    BOOKS. 

By  R.  C.  Phillips. 

Recent  Publications  in  Braille. 

Beau  Ideal     P.  C.  Wren 

English-German  Dictionary 
German-English  Dictionary 

In  Search  of  Scotland     H.  V.  Morton 

My  Very  Own  Book — Grade  I 

Rookwood Harrison  Ainsworth 

N.I.B.  Books  Catalogue 

Recent  Additions  to  the  National  Library  for  the  Blind. 

...  Edgar  Wallace 
...     Arthur  Ransome 

Ethel  Talbot 

Ainsworth 

...     T.  W.   Burgess 

G.  A.  Henty 

...   R.  W.   Hobhouse 

Lang 

D.  Moore 

...  Blanche  Winder 

...   Sir  J.   M.    Barrie 
Sons 


People  of  the  River 

Swallows  and  Amazons 

The  Peppercorn  Patrol 

Rookwood 

Bedtime   Stories     

Lion  of  St.  Mark 

Man  v/ith  the  Leather  Patch 

All  Sorts  of  Stories  Book 

Perdita,  Prisoner  of  War 

Once  upon  a  Time 

Children's  Stories  from  the  Classics 
Farewell,    Miss  Julie  Logan — Grade  I    ... 
My  Very  Own  Book — Published,  Blackie  & 

Books   that   might   be  in  Braille. 
The  Last  Book  of  Palgrave's  Golden  Treasury 


Teachers  in  residential  schools  are  often  partly  responsible  for 
the  religious  education,  and  to  such  the  following  books,  advo- 
cated by  the  Modern  Churchman,  may  be  of  use. 

Canon  Woodward's  Jesus  among  the  Children  (Hodder 
and  Stoughton)  is  recommended  by  a  correspondent,  who  says 
"  It  is  a  very  good  book  for  teaching  children  of  from  nine  to 
fifteen.     We  even  lend  it  to  adults." 

A  second  book,  Child  Psychology  and  Religious  Education,  by 
Dorothy  F.  Wilson,  B.Litt.  (S.C.M.,  price  4/-  and  2/6),  is  re- 
viewed in  these  terms  :  "  Miss  Wilson  shows  a  deep  appreciation 
both  of  child  experience  and  of  child  psychology,  and  her  book 
should  be  in  the  hands  of  everyone  who  has  the  responsibility  of 
teaching  children." 
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2nd   ANNUAL   LITERARY    COMPETITION 
FOR   THE   BLIND. 

In  view  of  the  success  of  its  first  Literary  Competition,  the 
National  Institute  for  the  Blind  has  decided  to  run  a  second 
Literary  Competition,  open  to  the  blind  throughout  the  world. 

Competitors  will  be  divided  into  three  Classes  :  (a)  over  21 
years  of  age,  (b)  under  21  years  of  age,  (c)  under  16  years  of  age, 
and  prizes  amounting  in  total  to  ^49  10s.  will  be  awarded  to 
the  senders  of  (1)  the  best  Lyric,  (2)  the  best  Essay,  (3)  the  best 
Letter  to  the  Editor  of  a  Newspaper,  as  follows  : — 

Class  A  (over  21  years  of  age) — 

1 — Lyric         

2 — Essay       

3 — Letter  to  the  Editor  of  a  Newspaper 

Class  B  (under  21   years  of  age) — 

1 — Lyric        

2 — Essay       

3 — Letter  to  the  Editor  of  a  Newspaper 

Class  C  (under  16  years  of  age) — 

1 — Lyric        

2 — Essay       

3 — Letter  to  the  Editor  of  a  Newspaper 

Note. 

(1)  A  Lyric  may  be  defined  for  the  purposes  of  this  competition 
as  a  poem  containing  not  fewer  than  12  lines  nor  more  than  24 
lines,  expressing  the  writer's  own  thoughts  and  sentiments  in  any 
metrical  form. 

(2)  The  Essay,  too,  should  be  an  expression  of  personal  opin- 
ion on  any  subject.  Careful  attention  should  be  paid  to  style  and 
the  length  should  not  exceed   1,000  words. 

(3)  The  Letter  to  the  Editor  of  a  Newspaper  should  express 
a  definite  point  of  view — the  more  forcefully  the  better — on  any 
subject  of  general  interest,  and  should  not  be  more  than  250 
words  in  length.  The  writer's  object  should  be  to  convince  the 
reader  of  the  justice  of  the  case  expounded,  or  the  Tightness  of 
the  views  expressed. 

Mr.  Frank  Whitaker,  Acting  Editor  of  John  O'  London's 
Weekly,  has  again  very  kindly  consented  to  act  as  Judge. 

The  Rules  for  each  Class,  A,  B  and  C,  are  as  follows  : — 
(1)  Winners  of  a  first  prize  in  the  first  National  Institute  for  the 
Blind  Literary  Competition  are  debarred  from  receiving  a  prize 
in  the  section  for  which  the  prize  was  awarded,  but  may  enter 
for  that  section  honoris  causa,  or  compete  for  the  prizes  in 
other  sections. 


I  St 

Prizes 

2nd 

£6 

-    £3 

£(> 

-    £3 

£6 

••■    £3 

£4 

...    £2 

£a 

...    £2 

£4 

...    £2 

& 

...  10/- 

£1 

...  10/. 

£1 

...  .0/- 
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(2)  Competitors  can  enter  for  one  subject,  or  all  subjects,  in  the 
Class  to  which  their  age  entitles  them  to  enter,  but  only  one 
effort  may  be  submitted  in  each  subject. 

(3)  Competitors  must  take  a  nom  de  plume,  which  should  be 
clearly  written  at  the  head  of  the  first  page  of  the  Lyric, 
Essay  or  Letter  submitted,  together  with  age,  and  enclose 
their  full  name  and  address  in  a  sealed  envelope,  bearing  on 
the  outside  the  nom  de  plume  which  they  have  chosen,  and 
nothing  else. 

(4)  Entries  may  be  handwritten,  typewritten,  or  in  Braille,  but 
great  care  should  be  taken  to  secure  legibility  and  correctness 
of  phraseology,  spelling  and  punctuation.  The  lines  of  lyrics 
should  not  run  on,  either  in  script  or  in  Braille,  but  each  line 
should  begin  on  a  new  line  of  writing. 

(5)  All  attempts  must  be  in  the  English  language,  but  the  Compe- 
tition is  open  to  certified  blind  people  of  all  nationalities. 

(6)  Each  attempt  must  be  the  unaided  work  of  the  competitor, 
and  no  Lyric,  Essay  or  Letter  which  has  been  published  in 
Braille  or  letterpress  may  be  submitted. 

(7)  All  entries  should  be  addressed  to  the  General  Editor, 
"  Literary  Competition,"  National  Institute  for  the  Blind,  224 
Great  Portland  Street,   London,   England. 

(8)  All  entries  must  reach  this  address  by  the  31st  December, 
1932. 

(9)  The  National  Institute  for  the  Blind  reserves  the  right  of 
printing  any  entry  in  its  own  periodicals  and  of  granting 
permission  to  reprint  in  other  periodicals. 

(10)  The  National  Institute  for  the  Blind  reserves  the  right  of 
withholding  awards  in  any  Class  or  Section  if  no  entries  of 
sufficient  merit,  in  the  opinion  of  the  Judge,  are  received. 

NotEo 
Competitors  are  advised  to  send  their  entries  in  as  early  as 
possible,  as  this  considerably  facilitates  the  task  of  judging  and 
enables  the  results  to  be  declared  without  undue  delay. 


WANTED. 

Assistant  Teacher  (Woman),  for  Court  Grange  Special  School 
for  Retarded  Blind  Children,  Abbotskerswell,  Devon.  Resident 
or  non-resident.  Burnham  scale  at  special  school  rate.  Apply 
with  full  details,  qualifications,  experience  and  copies  of  testi- 
monials to  Secretary-General,  National  Institute  for  the  Blind, 
224  Great  Portland  Street,  W.i. 

Wm.  Nbill  &  Sons  Ltd..  Printers,  93  Mornington  Street,  Manchester,   S.E. 
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COLLEGE   OF  TEACHERS  OF  THE  BLIND. 

Annual    Meeting. 

The  Annual  Meeting  of  the  College  was  held,  by  kind  permis- 
sion, at  the  National  Institute  for  the  Blind,  on  Saturday,  4th 
June,   1932,  at  2-30  p.m. 

About  60  members  were  present,  and  apologies  were  received 
from  40.     The  chair  was  taken  by  Dr.   Ritchie. 

The  Report  for  the  year  ended  31st  March,  1932,  was  read  by 
the  Hon.  Secretary.  The  Hon.  Registrar  then  read  the  statement 
of  receipts  and  payments.  Comment  and  discussion  were  invited. 
Mr.  T.  H.  Halton  expressed  the  opinion  that  the  Correspondence 
Classes  needed  advertising  and  should  be  better  known.  The 
importance  of  Refresher  Courses  for   Home  Teachers  was    also 
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stressed.  The  adoption  of  the  report  and  statement  of  accounts 
was  then  moved  from  the  chair,  seconded  by  Mr.  Edward  Evans, 
and  agreed. 

Dr.  Ritchie  before  vacating  the  chair  welcomed  the  in-coming 
Chairman,  Mr.  F.  E.  Hewitt,  of  Bridgend,  referring  to  his  many 
years  of  service  in  teaching  the  blind.  Mr.  Hewitt  then  took  the 
chair  and  thanked  Dr.  Ritchie  for  the  work  he  had  done  for  the 
College  during  his  chairmanship. 

Six  new  members  were  then  proposed,  seconded  and  elected. 
The  Hon.  Secretary  proceeded  to  read  the  results  of  the  elections 
to  the  General  Executive  and  to  the  various  Branch  Committees. 

Mr.  C.  W.  Stevens  moved,  and  Mr.  Priestley  seconded,  thanks 
to  the  Honorary  Officers.  Their  re-appointment  was  moved  by 
Mr.  C.  V.  H.  Jones  and  seconded  by  Mr.  A.  H.  James.  Votes 
of  thanks  were  offered  to  the  National  Institute  for  allowing  the 
use  of  the  Armitage  Hall  and  for  making  it  possible  to  provide 
tea  and  to  hold  the  exhibition  of  home-made  and  adapted  appara- 
tus, and  to  those  who  had  sent  exhibits,  as  well  as  to  those  who 
had  arranged  them. 

Tea  was  then  served,  and  those  present  inspected  the  exhibition 
of  home-made  apparatus,  arranged  on  one  side  of  the  hall,  while 
on  the  other  side  were  models,  maps,  games,  apparatus,  etc.,  made 
by  the  National  Institute.  Both  sections  were  viewed  with  great 
interest. 


Election  Results. 

V ice-Chairman  of  the  College  :  Mr.  W.  M.  Stone. 

General  Executive  : 
Mr.  Ed.  Evans.  Rev.  E.  H.  Griffiths,  R.N. 

Mr.  Miles  Priestley.  Mr.  W.  H.  Tate. 

Mr.    P.    Gray. 

Northern  Branch. 

Vice-Chairman  :  Mr.  A.   B.   Swayne. 

Committee  : 

Mr.   A.    Siddall.  Miss  F.  M.  Nelson. 

Mr.   L.   Hardcastle.  Miss  C.   Tetley. 

Hon.   Secretary  and  Treasurer  :   Mr.   C.   V.   H.  Jones,   M.A. 

Midland  Branch. 

Vice-Chairman  :   Mr.    E.    H.    Getliff. 

Committee  : 

Miss  J.  I.  Falconer.  Miss  E.  Fisher. 

Miss  E.  E.  Morley.  Miss  A.  E.  Smith. 

Hon.  Secretary  and  Treasurer  :  Miss  V.   M.   Ludford. 
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Southern  Branch. 

V ice-Chairman  :  Miss  M.    Thomas. 

Committee  : 

Miss  P.  Monk,  M.A.  Rev.   E.  H.  Griffiths,  R.N. 

Mrs.  Campbell.  Mr.  G.  Symes. 

Hon.    Secretary   and   Treasurer  :    Mr.    R.    Peppitt. 

Western  Branch. 
Vice-Chairman  :   Mr.    T.    Lewis. 
Committee  : 
Mr.   A.    E.    Miller.  Mr.  R.  C.King. 

Mr.   J.    Lander.  Miss  Z.  Wade. 

Hon.  Secretary  and  Treasurer  :  Mr.  A.   H.  James,  F.R.C.O. 

Scottish  Branch. 

Vice-Chairman  :   Mr.   J.   R.   Mackenzie. 

Committee  : 

Miss  M.  G.  Anderson.  Miss  W.   Crabb. 

Mr.  W.  Edgar.  Mr.  T.  V.   Inglis. 

Hon.  Secretary  and   Treasurer  :   Mr.   J.  Cormack. 


Chairman's    Address. 

My  address  this  afternoon  is  Some  Thoughts  on  Teaching 
the  Adolescent  Blind. 

When  our  worthy  secretary  wrote  to  me  a  short  time  ago  for 
the  title  of  my  topic,  T  juggled  with  at  least  half-a-dozen.  At  the 
present  moment  I  feel  I  could  have  done  more  justice  to  any  of 
the  others  than  to  the  one  that  I  have  chosen.  As  a  matter  of 
fact,  in  the  presence  of  so  many  members  of  the  Psychological 
Research  Committee,  I  find  I  have  suddenly  developed  an  in- 
feriority complex. 

However,  for  nearly  four  years,  I  have  been  living  in  Wales, 
and  I  have  imbibed  liberally  the  mountain  air  which  reared  the 
Welsh  Wrizard.  Also  for  over  twelve  months  I  have  been  serving 
on  the  committee  of  the  Welsh  National  Eisteddfod,  which  is  to 
be  held  this  year  a  few  miles  from  my  school.  I  have  touched 
shoulders  and  crossed  literary  swords  with  real  bards,  and  they 
have  encouraged  me  to  think  that  with  perseverance  T  may  some 
day  wear  the  crown  with  them.  The  memory  of  the  bardic  com- 
pany banishes  the  inferiority  complex,  so  on  with  my  paper  T  go  : 
Some  Thoughts  on  Teaching  the  Adolescent  Blind.  T  use  the 
terms  Teaching  and  Adolescent  in  the  widest  sense.  By  Teaching 
I  desire  to  include  the  twenty-four  hours  of  the  day  that  the  resi- 
dential school  knows.  By  Adolescent  I  suggest  the  period  over  13 
and  under  19. 

What  made  me  settle  on  this  topic?  I  suppose  it  is  the 
one  I  ought  to  know  most  about  because  T  have  practically  taught 
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none  other  than  adolescent  blind  (and  this  is  my  twenty-second  year 
of  teaching-).  I  suppose,  too,  that  recently  a  number  of  events  have 
made  me  think  hard,  think  widely,  think  deeply  concerning  these 
pupils  of  adolescent  age.      Let  me  give  you  a  few  instances. 

Not  long  ago  one  of  the  masters  went  into  the  recreation  room. 
Two  boys  were  playing  chess.  The  master  saw  them  finish  the 
game  without  the  boys  knowing  that  he  was  there.  The  winner, 
David,  jumped  up  excitedly,  rubbed  his  hands  with  glee,  and  to 
the  master's  amazement  said,  "  There  you  are,  Llewellyn,  she's 
mine,  she's  mine  !  "  The  master  interrupted,  "  Oh  !  and  who, 
pray,  is  she?  "  They  promptly  named,  of  course,  one  of  the  girls. 
The  boys  joined  with  the  master  in  a  jolly  good  laugh.  Bergson 
says  "  Laughter  is  a  great  social  factor."  I  believe  psychologists 
would  call  that  incident  sublimation. 

Whenever  we  have  a  social,  a  certain  girl  is  always  missing, 
and  she  finds  a  fresh  hiding  place  every  time.  It  really  is  amazing 
what  places  she  can  find  to  hide  in.  She  is  not  an  ill-natured 
girl.  She  doesn't  dislike  games  and  dancing — she  is  rather  a 
good  dancer.  She  certainly  does  not  hide  because  she  wants  to 
give  trouble,  nor  because  she  wants  to  be  noticed,  or  to  be  con- 
spicuous by  her  absence.  When  once  she  gets  inside  the  social  hall 
she  quickly  becomes  normal  and  happy.  I  believe  psychologists 
would  say  this  is  a  case  of  repression. 

Not  long  ago  a  number  of  our  girls  were  out  for  a  country 
walk  and  they  had  to  cross  a  swing  bridge.  Unfortunately, 
while  they  were  crossing,  the  bridge  collapsed,  and  five  girls  were 
thrown  into  the  river,  which  was  deep  in  parts,  with  a  fair  current 
running.  When  I  saw  the  girls  at  school  after  they  had 
changed,  had  a  mustard  bath,  a  good  feed,  and  a  good  rest,  they 
seemed  thoroughly  to  have  enjoyed  the  experience.  I  asked  one 
girl  to  write  me  an  account  of  it.  Here  is  how  part  of  her  account 
ran  :  "  The  handrail  suddenly  gave  way,  and  the  next  thing  I 
realized  was  that  I  was  doing  a  nose-dive  into  the  water.  Then  I 
realized  I  was  being  carried  down  the  stream,  for  my  feet  were 
not  touching  the  bottom.  I  struck  out  with  my  arms  and  suddenly 
I  grabbed  someone.  '  Who  are  you?  '  I  said.  '  The  Honourable 
V.'  came  the  reply.  Of  course  it  was  my  chum,  Vera.  She  calls 
me  Lady  Diana  and  I  always  call  her  the  Honourable  V."  The 
plunge  in  the  water  did  not  even  damp  the  thrill  of  adventure,  nor 
did  the  thrill  of  adventure  belittle  the  sweet  charm  of  romantic 
imagination. 

Then  some  of  the  remarks  of  the  pupils — sometimes  in  speech, 
sometimes  in  their  essays — make  one  sit  up  and  think.  You 
know  the  type.  I  will  quote  you  a  few  :  (i)  "  It  hurt  me  very 
much  when  I  was  16  and  I  realized  I  should  be  unable  to  take  my 
place  like  other  girls  in  the  business  of  the  city  ";  (2)  "  We 
are  advertised  too  much  and  in  the  wrong  way  "  ;  (3)  "  My  big- 
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gest  regret  is  that  we  have  not  yet  got  an  encyclopaedia  "  ;  (4)  <4  I 
wish   the  rector  would  let   me  decorate   the  church  for  Sunday." 

This  reminds  me  of  the  letters  that  we  receive  from  our  old 
pupils.  Doesn't  it  bring  one  up  with  a  jerk  when  we  realize  the 
age  of  the  writers?  But  whatever  the  age  there  is  one  common 
denominator  to  the  spirit  of  them  all,  and  that  is  the  writers 
were  impressed  consciously  or  unconsciously  by  their  adolescence. 
Don't  the\  like  to  write  and  tell  us  something  they  have 
done  as  if  they  did  it  because  we  had  distincly  told  them  to, 
such  as  "  You'll  be  glad  to  know  I  have  learnt  how  to  swim  "; 
"  I  went  to  the  British  Industries  Fair  and  learnt  quite  a  lot  "? 
Of  course,  on  the  other  hand,  there  is  a  sad  side  to  our  corres- 
pondence—don't they  write  as  though  they  are  glad  to  tell  their 
difficulties  to  someone  who  will  understand? 

Then  my  duties  lead  me  to  a  number  of  workshops  at  other 
institutions.  I  visit  a  certain  mat  shop,  and  I  see  working  at  the 
looms  three  young  men  who  were  trained  as  pianoforte  tuners, 
but  could  not  get  employment  as  such.  I  go  to  a  basket  shop  and 
I  see  one  fellow  shaping  a  lovely  basket — he's  an  L.R.A.M.  The 
two  men  at  his  side  are  qualified  home  teachers.  I  have  never  yet 
felt  that  I  have  said  the  right  word  of  cheer  to  those  fellows. 
What  do  you  say  to  these  fellows  when  they  ask  merely  for  an 
opportunity — one  chance?  The  sighted  fellow  can  work,  kick,  and 
struggle  to  find  his  own  level,  or  somewhere  near  it,  but  can  a 
blind  youth? 

Ladies  and  gentlemen,  I  know  all  of  you  here,  as  well  as 
myself,  have  had  many  such  experiences,  and  I  trust  that  we  may 
use  them  as  the  criteria  on  which  to  base  our  methods  of  dealing 
with   these  adolescents. 

Let  us  study  the  characteristics  of  the  adolescents.  What  are 
they?  I  suggest  Varying  Health,  Struggling  Individuality, 
Widening  Interests,  Dormant  Powers,  Intense  Sentiments,  and 
Vigorous  Enthusiasm.  I  propose  to  deal  with  these  in  turn  and 
examine  our  adjustment  to  them  in   our  schools. 

Varying   Health. 

a.  Adolescence  is  a  period  of  high  sickness  and  low  mortality. 
Blind  pupils  are  fortunate  in  being  in  the  hands  of  qualified  nurses 
and  the  medical  profession.  I  think  we  have  cause  to  be  proud 
of  the  medical  care  that  our  pupils  get.  The  blind  have  undoubted- 
ly gained  by  being  under  the  Medical  Department  of  the  Board 
of  Education. 

b.  We  find  at  this  period  mannerisms  are  accentuated — awk- 
ward movements  become  more  awkward.  Comparing  the  past 
with  the  present  I  see  in  ever  diminishing  numbers  pupils  who  flick 
their  fingers,  jump  about  excitedly,  twist  their  heads,  etc.  We 
know  that  if  these  mannerisms  persist   through   adolescence  the 
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possibilities  of  cure  are  very  remote.  I  am  sure  we  can  say  that  our 
teachers  of  physical  culture,  our  remedial  experts,  and  our  ortho- 
paedic specialists  have  brought  about  a  tremendous  improvement. 
I  was  very  interested  to  have  a  request  from  our  Research  Commit- 
tee for  a  visit  from  their  specialists.  As  we  are  just  equipping-  a  new 
gymnasium  I  wrote  to  them  for  advice.  Naturally,  I  felt  that 
remedial  apparatus  should  be  the  first  equipment  of  a  gymnasium. 

c.  Then  the  period  is  one  of  tired  feelings,  hysteria  and  fears. 
I  think  our  residential  schools  handle  these  things  very  well ; 
moreover  the  pupils  are  such  a  big  help  to  one  another.  I 
am  really  sorry  for  those  blind  pupils  who  have  to  attend  day 
schools.  We  encourage  the  right  type  of  tiredness — that  induced 
by  healthy  activity ;  the  wrong  type — the  ultra-introspective — is 
discouraged.  Our  nursing  staffs  are  very  wise  in  handling  hys- 
teria. Nightmares  and  foolish  fears  are  exposed  to  light,  and 
complexes  are  avoided.  I  remember  a  boy  playing  the  organ 
one  night,  when  he  suddenly  stopped  and  ran  out  of  the  room, 
up  the  corridor,  to  the  master  on  duty.  He  was  genuinely  scared  : 
a  totally  blind  boy.  I  happened  to  be  the  master  on  duty.  He 
said  an  angel  had  suddenly  appeared,  sitting  by  his  side.  I  told 
him  I  was  interested  in  angels  and  would  like  to  go  and  see.  1 
am  sorry  to  say  that  on  our  return  the  angel  had  gone,  or  rather 
he  was  not  visible. 

d.  We  know  that  it  is  the  time  of  sex  difficulties.  Undoubted- 
ly every  school  has  its  problems.  Wise  and  careful  handling  is 
necessary.  Mass  action  is  not  advisable.  The  confidence  of  the 
pupil  in  the  teacher  is  everything. 

I  should  like  to  record  one  or  two  general  criticisms  of  the 
health  question,  i.  I  still  think  we  are  not  fond  enough  of  fresh 
air.  Pupils  will  bolt  themselves  up  when  they  can.  The  bootroom 
and  cloakroom  are  lovely  playholes  !  A  gymnasium  is  good,  but 
1  don't  think  all  the  physical  exercises  should  be  taken  there. 
2.  Pupils  do  not  walk  round  in  a  circle  as  much  as  they  used  to 
do.  However,  are  we  encouraging  nature  rambling  enough?  Here 
in  lovely  WTales  I  know  pupils  who  have  never  climbed  a  mountain, 
or  wandered  along  the  sea-shore.  Had  they  really  desired  it  i 
am  sure  their  friends  would  have  taken  them.  3.  I  think  our 
schools  could  make  bigger  efforts  for  swimming  facilities. 

Struggling  Individuality. 

•  a.  We  see  the  adolescent  become  very  interested  in  himself. 
I  suppose  we  can  say  that  children  are  selfish,  but  with  the 
adolescent  this  becomes  self-interest.  The  boy  parts  his  hair  with 
minute  exactness,  and  uses  a  plentiful  supply  of  brilliantine  or 
water.  The  girl  begins  to  realise  the  possibilities  of  dress  and 
show  and  develops  a  fondness  for  scent  and  aromas.  I  think  we 
do  our  utmost  to  guide  this  movement  in    the  proper   direction, 
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self-esteem  and  self-regard  being  something-  even  greater  than 
personal  adornment.  I  think  our  elder  girls  might  have  a  little 
more  variety  in  dress.  It  is  so  essential  for  them  to  know  what 
suits  them,  and  if  they  are  only  aceustomed  to  dress  of  a  uniform 
pattern,  we  have  missed  an  opportunity  of  training  them  for  life. 

b.  Adolescence  is  the  time  of  keen  imagination  and  vain  con- 
ceits. There  is  a  growing-  independence  of  thought  and  judgment. 
The  adolescent  is  a  reformer.  I  gave  you  some  extracts  from 
essays  in  my  introduction.  You  recognized  the  critic  in  them. 
Here  are  a  few  more.  i.  Is  a  blind  youth  unemployable?  Why? 
You've  only  tried  him  at  two  things.  Does  a  sighted  person  have 
only  two  chances?  2.  Stupid  remarks  of  pity  make  them  feel  their 
position  very  keenly.  3.  The  lot  of  the  blind  is  much  better  to-day 
than  it  was  30  years  ago.  I  wonder  what  improvements  we  are 
making  to-day?  4.  "  My  big  regret  is  that  1  cannot  make  a 
frock." 

1  suppose  we  associate  the  age  with  grumblers  and  impudence. 
But  aren't  these  signs  of  the  struggle?  Don't  we  find  when  we 
tackle  the  grumblers  that  they  had  imagined  too  much  and  not 
thought  enough?  Then  that  superb  arrogance — I  have  heard  it 
given  stronger  terms — isn't  it  often  caused  by  thought  with  un- 
balanced judgment?  That  grouse  can  be  turned  into  constructive 
criticism,  and  the  adolescent  obliged  to  work  out  his  own  reforms. 
Let  him  face  facts,  let  him  show  what  he  can  do,,  give  him  some 
responsibility  !  There  are  many  jobs  of  varying  degrees  of  diffi- 
culty we  can  assign  to  these  in  our  residential  schools.  Our  literary 
and  debating  societies  are  most  valuable  training  grcunds.  Our 
pupils  are  fortunate,  because  our  small  classes  allow  us  to  give 
individual  training.  We  try  to  remember  that  "  education  is  not 
a  process  of  moulding  from  without,  but  an  unfolding  of  life  from 
within  "  (Baglcy).  1  think  those  priestly  fathers  were  wise  when 
they  allowed  young  Descartes,  aged  17,  to  lounge  in  bed.  He 
and  they  found  that  he  could  think  best  there,  and  that's  how  we 
got  our  co-ordinate  geometry  and  mathematics,  on  which  modern 
engineering  depends.  I  am  not  developing  the  theme,  "  more  bed 
for   adolescents,"    rather    individual    treatment    for    them. 

c.  Then  we  find  it  is  a  period  of  extreme  receptivity  and  also 
one  of  supreme  effort.  If  I  were  a  psychologist  I  should  point 
out  to  you  the  power  of  the  subconscious  over  the  conscious.  Dr. 
Olive  Wheeler  says  "  The  recognition  of  unconscious  processes  of 
the  mind  and  the  increasing  understanding  of  the  part  which  they 
play  in  affecting  conscious  processes  and  determining  outward 
behaviours  is  one  of  the  most  striking  developments  in  modern 
psychology."  Here  we  see  the  value  of  correct  environment, 
also  the  power  of  the  teacher.  Some  of  yon  know  the  difficultic 
we  had  in  getting  the  training  of  our  adolescents  separated  from 
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the  work  of  the  journeymen.  We  ought  not  to  be  satisfied  with 
the  trainees  merely  knowing-  Braille.  Surely  at  this  intensive 
intellectual  and  idealistic  age  we  should  give  them  a  wide  training 
in  cultural  subjects. 

I  have  a  great  belief  in  the  intense  struggle  and  the  supreme 
effort  that  our  pupils  make.  Many  of  our  craft  teachers  will 
testify  to  this.  Unfortunately,  the  economic  position  of  the  blind, 
with  its  limited  choice,  the  uncertainty  of  youth,  and  the  lack  of 
incentive  would  tend  to  conceal  it.  The  speed,  quality  and  inde- 
pendence marking  is  a  valuable  index.  The  adolescents  play  up 
to  it  and  strive  hard  to  increase  their  assessment.  I  admire  the 
spirit  of  the  youth  who  said  "  I  don't  want  to  be  passed  out 
until  my  work  is  as  good  as  the  teacher's."  Stout  fellow!  I 
admire  also  that  old  pupil  who  wrote  out  the  German  dictionary  in 
Braille. 

I  know  the  home  incentive  is  not  quite  so  good  as  it  might  be 
sometimes.  But  it  really  is  surprising  how  much  the  interest  of 
the  teacher,  the  superintendent,  the  inspector,  and  the  committee 
member  can  do.  Our  institutions  do  try  to  give  the  incentive. 
Let  me  give  you  two  typical  examples.  I  had  a  girl  who  was 
reported  as  sure  to  be  a  dead  failure  in  the  knitting  department. 
Knowing  her  likely  future,  I  was  certain  that  knitting  was  the 
best  thing  for  her ;  also  I  knew  she  could  do  it,  but  lacked  the 
incentive.  She  hasn't  got  a  relative  in  the  world.  Finally,  I  had 
bto  report  her  to  the  committee.  The  chairman  was  authorised  to 
deal  with  her.  Now  I  guess  that  man  is  the  busiest  in  Wales 
(an  M.P.,  a  knight,  etc).  But  you  should  see  the  interest  he 
has  taken  in  that  girl.  Moreover,  the  girl's  work  has  improved 
beyond  bounds.  She  has  kept  it  up  now  for  six  weeks.  She 
knows  every  time  the  chairman  comes  he  won't  forget  to  ask 
how  she  is  getting  on.  A  case  I  heard  of  recently,  in  South  Wales, 
is  typical  of  much  that  our  institutions  do  by  way  of  supplying 
the  incentive  to  help  the  struggling  individual.  This  institu- 
tion heard  that  one  of  its  trainees  during  the  week-end  played  in 
an  orchestra.  The  secretary  got  the  youth  to  play  to  him.  He 
was  impressed.  He  reported  it  to  his  committee.  They  too 
were  impressed.  They  showed  that  by  sending  the  youth  to  the 
best  teacher  in  Wales  and  paying  the  necessary  fees. 

It  is  good  to  read  of  the  work  of  the  Placement  Committee  of 
the  N.I.B.,  who  are  trying  to  make  the  choice  of  occupations 
less  limited. 

My  general  criticisms  of  our  adaptation  are  :  i .  I  should  like 
to  see  a  Braille  magazine  catering  for  the  blind  youth.  2.  I  should 
like  to  see  more  Braille  literature  dealing  with  crafts  and  technical 
subjects.  3.  I  wish  some  person,  society,  or  fund,  would  make 
an  experiment  of   the   Scottish    suggestion,    an   early   pension  of 
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£i   per  week.      I   have   thought  that  a  social  experiment  of  this 
nature  would  have  appealed  to  the  Society  of  Friends. 

Let  us  pass  on  to  the 
Wider  Interests  of  the  Adolescent. 

a.  They  become  interested  in  things  beyond  their  immediate 
surroundings.  There  is  a  distinct  impulse  for  the  mind  to  extend 
its  orbit.  Our  pupils  have  always  been  interested  in  the  news- 
papers. The  wireless  has  been  a  godsend  to  them,  the  talkies  are 
a  delight.  I  have  several  pupils  who  are  learning  French,  so 
that  they  can  enjoy  the  broadcast  lessons.  We  know  how  they 
appreciate  visitors  who  will  talk  to  them,  particularly  those  who 
have  travelled.  My  boys  were  quite  envious  of  the  Swiss  Cottage 
boys  because  they  had  a  visit  from  Mr.  Mollison  after  his 
record  flight.  I  noticed  a  recent  visitor  was  having  a  lively  conver- 
sation with  my  lads.  He  told  me  he  was  surprised  at  their  wide 
interests.  In  a  little  while  they  had  discussed  German  riots,  Scot- 
land v.  Wales  at  rugger,  New  York  skyscrapers.  This,  I  say,  is 
typical  of  adolescent  youth. 

b.  Then  there  is  a  craving  for  liberty.  They  want  to  be 
treated  differently  from  children.  Ordinary  routine  becomes  dull 
and  stale.  I  took  a  census  of  my  adolescents  on  "  What  really 
hurt  them  in  their  school  life."  They  wrote  down  their  answers 
independently.  Nearly  all  the  boys  wrote  something  like  this  : 
**  Because  we  can't  go  out  when  we  feel  like  it."  Yet  they  have 
fourteen  acres  to  play  in.  Of  course  the  senior  girls  wrote  : 
11  Not  opening  and  dispatching  our  own  letters."  I  think  we  try 
to  meet  this  desire  for  liberty  with  the  various  privileges  we  grant. 
I  agree  with  those  schools  that  allow  their  adolescents  to  join 
some  outside  organisation  which  they  can  attend  regularly,  such 
as   Rovers,   guilds,   Toe   H,   outside  choirs,   etc. 

c.  Perhaps  the  outstanding  characteristic  of  the  adolescent 
is  his  love  of  adventure.  We  know  how  the  Scout  movement, 
with  its  Rovers,  has  harnessed  this  spirit.  I  have  been  amazed 
at  the  intimate  knowledge  some  pupils  have  of  the  towns  from 
which  they  come.  I  find  many  of  them  love  wandering  round. 
Perhaps  we  have  had  "  run-aways  "  in  our  school;  not  really 
for  something  to  run  away  from,  but  something  to  run  away  to — 
adventure.  I  have  a  number  of  girls  who  formed  a  society  called 
the  A.G.'s — the  Adventure  Gang.  The  Hon.  V.  and  Lady  Diana 
that  I  mentioned  at  the  beginning  were  two  of  the  members.  I 
am  glad  to  say  they  succeeded  in  enrolling  matron  and  one  of 
the  mistresses.  I  remember  a  boy  who  climbed  out  of  his  bed- 
room window  and  started  walking  round  the  narrow  parapet  out- 
side the  institution.  A  20-ft.  drop  on  hard  concrete  would  have 
been  his  fate  had  he  missed  his  foothold,  but  I  grabbed  him  as 
he  was  passing  a  window.     It  is  not  university  students  only  who 
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climb  towers.  We  have  a  new  chiming  clock  on  top  of  our  school. 
Two  bright  youths  were  not  happy  until  they  had  climbed  the 
turret  and  made  it  (unfortunately  for  them)  chime  the  same  hour 
twice.  Are  we  feeding  this  lure  of  adventure  properly?  Are  we 
turning  it  to  its  right  purpose?  Do  we  provide  sufficient  adven- 
ture literature?  At  this  age  they  revel  in  stories  like  the  Scarlet 
Pimpernel,  Treasure  Island,  The  Clubfoot  Series,  The  Black 
Gang,  etc. 

d.  The  adolescent  is  chivalrous.  He  desires  to  serve.  All 
this  widening  interest  makes  him  more  desirous  of  taking  a  part 
in  social  life.  Sanderson,  of  Oundle,  had  grasped  this  when  he 
organised  his  school  for  service.  He  realized  the  complementary 
nature  of  individual  and  group  methods  and  their  suitability  for 
adolescents.  Do  we  give  our  youth  a  chance  to  serve  individually 
and  collectively? 

The  house  system,  properly  worked,  trains  the  pupils  splendid- 
ly. It  gives  them  definite  responsibilities  and  unlimited  oppor- 
tunities. It  is  wise  to  let  the  boys  make  some  things  for  the  girls 
and  the  girls  some  things  for  the  boys.  The  seniors  should  have 
definite  recognition  on  important  occasions.  They  should  share 
the  work  of  organising  special  social  functions — like  concerts, 
sports,  eisteddfodau,  etc. 

My  remarks  at  this  period  are  :  i.  I  wish  we  could  get  some 
supported  scheme  that  would  allow  our  pupils  to  travel  more.  ^2. 
We  might  link  up  our  schools  with  more  outside  interests,  e.g., 
other  schools,   societies,   clubs,  works. 

Let  us  pass  on  to 

Dormant  Powers. 

I  refer  to  the  creative  abilities  of  the  adolescent.  There  is  a 
distinct  renaissance.  Struggling  individuality,  widening  inter- 
ests, the  urge  for  self-expression,  stir  the  creative  powers.  The 
adolescent  received  the  torch  of  learning  from  his  elders  and  in  its 
light  he  sees  new  things.     The  young  man  shall  see  visions. 

One  of  the  main  concerns  of  education  must  be  the  devel- 
opment of  creative  intelligence.  Any  work  will  be  better  done  if 
the  worker  can  feel  himself  to  be  something  of  a  creator.  We 
know  how  well  our  schools  provide  for  this  in  music.  I  really 
was  amazed  when  more  entries  were  not  received  for  the  N.I.B. 
competition.  Here  again  we  are  impressed  with  the  need  for 
continuation  classes.  Knowledge  stimulates  imagination  and 
creation.  Is  there  enough  creative  art  in  our  handwork?  I  appeal 
to  our  craft  teachers  to  consider  this.  In  view  of  the  importance 
of  craft  work  in  our  schools  I  should  like  to  see  craft  teachers 
making  their  views  better  known.  I  was  impressed  recently 
at  a  series  of  designs  on  mats  worked  out  by  a  totally  blind  youth — 
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lie  had  been  given   liberty    for  free  expression.      I   think  our  insti- 
tutions  might   encourage   this   idea    more   extensively. 

The  National  Institute  for  the  Blind  fosters  the  creative  spirit 
by  its  competitions  in  music  and  literature.  Could  it  not  foster 
originality  in  handwork.  The  Welsh  National  Eisteddfod  in  its 
handwork  competitions  this  year  has  nearly  100  entries  from  all 
over  the  country.  1  am  glad  to  say  the  N.I.B.  very  kindly  for- 
warded me  the  money  for  two  prizes. 

My  general  criticisms  are  :  i.  Would  our  craft  teachers  make 
sure  that  one  article  on  craftmanship  appears  in  each  issue  of  The 
Teacher  of  the  Blind.  2.  I  think  we  must  be  careful  not  to  place  a 
limit  on  the  ability  of  our  blind  pupils.  It  is  wrong  to  say  that  the 
girls  cannot  sew.  3.  I  should  like  to  see  articles  by  blind  people 
on  Paul  Villet's  book  on  the  blind. 

Now  for  the 
Intense  Sentiments. 

I  would  pass  briefly  over  the  aesthetic  tastes  of  the  adolescent. 

a.  In  art  we  have  made  the  splendid  move  of  visiting  mus- 
eums and  art  galleries.  I  know  Wavertree  has  done  this  for 
many  years.  There  was  an  interesting  article  in  The  Teacher 
this  month  on  Sculpture,  also  an  article  in  this  month's  Beacon. 
Birmingham  pupils  have  the  great  advantage  of  having  the  Botani- 
cal Gardens  close  by.  The  visits  there  are  always  appreciated. 
The  adolescent  is  by  nature  a  poet.  Villet  reminds  us  that  the 
great  poets  do  not  write  for  vision,  but  for  feelings;  their  thoughts 
11  flash  upon  that  inward  eve  which  is  the  bliss  of  solitude." 
The  whole  range  of  poetry  is  an  open  realm  for  our  pupils.  In 
literature  our  pupils  are  well  served.  Although  we  must  remem- 
ber that  it  is  the  humanist  note  that  gets  the  adolescent.  There 
is  an  intense  love  of  acting;  not  the  childish  love  of  dressing  up, 
but  the  aesthetic  charm  of  registering  emotions,  the  thrill  of  ex- 
changing personalities  for  a  time.  The  adolescent  can  give  a  good 
interpretation  of  the  best  plays. 

b.  The  adolescent  age  is  a  sentimental  age  in  more  than  the 
14  sloppy  "  sense.  When  you've  said  and  done  all,  life  is  primarily 
a  matter  of  instinctive  impulse.  Most  of  our  actions  are  more  the 
outcome  of  feeling  than  of  thought.  We  have  already  seen  that 
adolescence  is  a  period  of  great  receptivity,  and  are  aware  that 
the  unconscious  impressions  mould  the  conscious  ideas.  Charac- 
ter is  not  merely  an  intellectual  affair — feelings,  sentiments,  have 
their  part  to  play.  At  this  period  of  intense  sentiments  we  must 
realise  their  value  in  the  formation  of  character.  The  ideals  of 
the  adolescent  are  important.  We  know  that  the  school  can  foster 
ideals.  The  sentiment  towards  the  ideal  is  the  driving  force  that 
changes  principles  into  practice.  T  think  we  have  very  rightly 
guarded   the  environment  of  the  adolescent. 
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c.  We  can  appreciate  the  appeal  of  religion  to  the  adolescent. 
They  find  beauty,  ideals,  and  a  motive  for  action  in  life.  They 
meet  with  heroes — with  the  Great  Hero.  They  see  the  Vision 
Splendid.  I  can  understand  the  feelings  of  the  girl  I  mentioned 
who  would  like  to  devote  some  of  her  time  to  decorating 
the  church  for  Sunday  service.  There  is  a  slight  danger  in  some 
of  our  schools,  but  on  the  whole  the  beauty  of  truth  is  properly 
portrayed. 

I  have  only  one  general  criticism  :  our  literature  in  Braille  could 
be  strengthened  with  more  biographies  and  books  of  travel. 

So,   finally,   we  come  to  the 
Vigorous  Enthusiasm  of  the  adolescent. 

A  study  of  the  lives  of  men  and  women  reveals  to  us  that  the 
inspiration  for  life's  work  was  due  to  the  enthusiasm  of  youth. 
Are  we  feeding  the  flame?  Have  we  got  anything  that  our  youths 
can  be  enthusiastic  about?  May  I  state  here  that  the  idea  of  the 
Workshops  Association  having  a  national  mark  for  blind 
produce  seems  a  good  one.  I  have  seen  real  enthusiasm  among 
the  trainees  to  produce  only  goods  that  would  be  worthy  of  that 
mark.  Then  again,  cannot  we  harness  the  youthful  enthusiasm 
for  some  of  the  improvements  so  badly  needed  in  blind  work? 
If  you  are  going  to  explore  new  processes,  take  the  blind  youth, 
he  is  eager  to  discover  and  explore.  Then  in  the  big  things  of 
life,  cannot  we  enrol  their  enthusiasm  for  proper  self-regard,  so 
that  their  lives  may  be  nobly  planned?  I  appeal  to  our  young 
blind  to  think  ahead.  We  know  they  would  rather  work  than  be 
marked  unemployable,  but  we  must  insist  on  a  high-grade 
efficiency. 

Before  concluding,  I  must  make  a  few  acknowledgments. 
For  books  on  adolescence  I  have  borrowed  freely  from  Dr. 
Slaughter  (G.  Allen  &  Unwin)  and  Dr.  Olive  Wheeler  (University 
of  London  Press).  On  general  psychology  my  inspiration  has 
been  McDougal's  Psychology.  For  general  education  the  book 
Bedales,  by  the  Headmaster ;  and  for  the  books  on  the  blind  my 
friend,  Dr.  Ritchie's  Concerning  the  Blind,  and  Paul  Villet.  But 
undoubtedly  the  greatest  acknowledgment  that  I  have  to  pay  is  the 
one  for  the  wise  guidance  of  my  former  Principal,  Miss  Falconer, 
of  Birmingham.  Having  paid  my  acknowledgments  T  conclude  on 
a  note  of  vigorous  enthusiasm. 

In  teaching  the  adolescent  we  have  a  grand  opportunity.  The 
Headmaster  of  Bedales  says  :  "  The  essence  of  youth,  and  the 
best  that  it  can  hand  on  to  maturity,  is  the  spontaneous  motive 
force  that  keeps  thought  and  feeling  fresh,  and  gives  initiative, 
imagination,  intutition,  and  that  something  that  we  call  person- 
ality." I  put  a  questionnaire  to  my  adolescents — "  What  has 
helped  you  most  in  your  school  life?  "    The  result  can  be  summed 
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up  under  the  headings  :   studies,  the  house  system,   religion,   and 
work? 

Surely  our  great  aim  is  to  secure  what  McDougal  calls  "  Self- 
respect  due  to  praiseworthy  ideals."  If  we  supply  the  right  ideals, 
supported  by  knowledge,  pure  and  undefiled,  and  give  the  adol- 
escent an  opportunity  to  learn  to  control  his  instincts  and  powers, 
he  will  develop  that  precious  sentiment  of  self-respect,,  which  will 
find  in  his  work  and  in  his  leisure  the  scope  for  the  expression  of 
his  character.  

Exhibition   of   Apparatus. 

The  Exhibition  held  in  conjunction  with  the  Annual  Meeting 
of  the  College  was  an  unqualified  success,  and  the  thanks  of  the 
members  are  due  to  the  Hon.  Secretary,  Miss  Thomas  and  Miss 
Gibbons  for  kindly  arranging  the  exhibits  in  the  Armitage  Hall. 
It  was  very  encouraging  to  see  such  a  variety  of  specimens  from 
several  of  the  schools,  and  one  feels  sure  it  will  act  as  an  incentive 
to  those  schools  which  did  not  contribute  on  this  occasion. 

The  exhibits  formed  an  interesting  collection.  As  might  be 
expected  maps  of  varying  kinds  were  sent  by  many  schools — fret- 
cut  and  modelled,  and  one  made  from  linoleum,  maps  of  various 
countries  of  the  world,  on  Mercator's  projection,  and  of  railways. 
The  geographical  section  also  contained  devices  for  making 
Braille  outline  maps,  various  diagrams  for  teaching  industrial 
geography  and  models.  Allied  to  this  section  was  the  collection 
of  apparatus  for  recording  weather  conditions,  specially  adapted 
vane  and  rain  gauge,  barometer  and  thermometer,  a  diagram  for 
teaching  the  seasons.  Close  by  a  set  of  models  for  teaching 
elementary  mechanics ;  another,  a  set  of  templets  for  woodwork 
instruction. 

The  history  section  was  less  well  represented.  A  chronological 
chart  in  Braille  ;  a  chart  of  another  kind — a  chain  with  detachable 
labels,  each  label  representing  an  historical  event;  plans  and  dia- 
grams; and  several  models,  such  as  pillory  and  stocks,  completed 
the  collection. 

Another  group  showed  a  method  of  graphing,  and  a  device  to 
enable  an  ordinary  Braille  frame  to  be  used  for  teaching  arith- 
metic, also  a  larger  frame  for  account  keeping  in  double  entry. 
Numbers  were  dealt  with  in  the  kindergarten  section,  match  boxes 
and  beads  being  used  amongst  other  devices. 

As  might  be  expected,  several  schools  sent  apparatus  for 
teaching  Braille,  not  only  to  young  children — one  exhibit  was  de- 
signed for  teaching  adults. 

The  necessary  apparatus  for  square  handwriting  was  shown, 
and  also  some  very  good  results  from  it;  a  device  for  guiding  a 
stamped  signature  was  in  this  division  also.     Tn  a  class  bv  itself 
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was  apparatus  for  sense  training — phials  of  various  scents. 
Games  close  the  list — Sport  X,  with  its  rules  and  basket,  Hand- 
ball,  with  directions  and  plan,   and   Hockey. 

A  special  word  of  thanks  is  due  to  the  National  Institute  for 
their  exhibits,  which  were  a  very  welcome  and  interesting 
addition. 


Honorary  Secretary's  Notes. 

A  meeting  of  the  General  Executive  was  held  at  the  National 
Institute  for  the  Blind,  on  Saturday,  4th  June,  at  11  a.m. 

The  minutes  of  the  last  meeting  were  signed,  and  apologies 
received  from  absent  members. 

Braille  Edition  of  "  The  Teacher."  The  report  of  the  Finance 
Committee  on  this  question  was  received.  This  matter  has  again 
been  considered.  Mr.  Jones  reported  that  in  the  Northern  Branch 
so  little  interest  was  evinced  that  only  a  very  small  number  even 
replied  to  his  enquiries,,  and  of  these  all  were  not  in  favour  of  the 
suggestion.  Miss  Ludford  said  that  in  the  Midland  Branch  16 
copies  would  probably  more  than  satisfy  demands.  Mr.  Cormack  : 
that  a  small  extra  payment  (say  1/-  per  head)  would  be  forthcom- 
ing from  Scottish  members,  of  whom  a  considerable  number  great- 
ly desired  Braille  copies.  The  Western  Branch  had  several 
members  desiring  the  same.  The  Southern  Branch  would 
apparently  need  very  few  copies.  It  was  computed  that  80  to 
100  copies  would  be  the  outside  requirement.  For  printing  this 
number  the  cost  would  approximate  to  £1  per  copy.  This  was 
beyond  the  resources  of  the  College.     This  report  was  adopted. 

Square  Handwriting.  The  Hon.  Secretary  stated  that  she  had 
received  the  necessary  material  from  Perkins  Institute  and  had 
forwarded  supplies  to  the  six  schools  agreeing  to  experiment. 
She  had  a  further  supply  of  boards  for  those  requiring  them  (gd. 
each).  Mrs.  Campbell  and  Mr.  Hewitt  expressed  willingness  to 
experiment  in  their  schools. 

Publications  by  the  National  Institute.  It  was  reported  that 
the  Maps  of  the  World,  on  Mercator's  projection,  and  the  Direc- 
tory of  Agencies  were  to  be  published,  as  requested. 

Visit  of  American  Teacher.  A  letter  from  Mr.  Starling,  en- 
closing one  from  Mr.  B.  S.  Joice,  of  Pittsburgh  School,  U.S.A., 
wa,s  read.  Miss  Stavoe,  a  member  of  Mr.  Joice's  staff,  was 
anxious  to  teach  for  a  time  in  an  English  school.  It  was  agreed 
that  the  schools  should  be  approached  by  the  Secretary,  with  a 
view  to  finding  whether  any  school  would  be  willing  to  appoint 
Miss  Stavoe,  or  whether  possibly  an  exchange  for  a  period  could 
be  arranged. 

Craft  Teachers.  A  letter  was  read,  asking  that  the  Craft 
Teachers'  certificate  might  be  awarded,  without  examination,  to 
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Craft  Teachers  of  long  standing.  Alter  lull  discussion  it  was 
agreed   that   the  application  must  be  refused. 

Reports.  Reports  were  received  from  the  Examiners  of  School 
and   Home    Teachers. 

The  Moon  Sub-Committee  presented  an  interim  report 
recommending  that  the  National  Institute  be  asked  to  print  a 
short  story  of  say  20  pages  in  the  new  method,  but  with  slightly 
wider  spaces  between  the  lines;  that  the  booklet  be  printed  in 
cheap  form  and  circulated  to  those  interested  ;  in  the  meantime 
the  subject  be  deferred  for  further  consideration. 

Mr.  Hewitt  stated  that  an  advertisement  for  A  Teacher  in 
Charge  and  an  Art  Teacher  in  a  day  school  for  the  blind  appeared 
recently,  and  suggested  that  the  term  Teacher  i)i  Charge  looked 
like  an  attempt  to  evade  the  appointment  of  a  Head  Teacher.  It 
was  agreed  to  ask  the  National  Union  of  Teachers  to  watch  the 
case. 

The  date  of  the  next  meeting  was  fixed  for  1st  October. 


Craft    Instructors'    Examination. 

'The  next  Craft  Instructors'  Examination  will  be  held  on  18th, 
19th  and  20th  October,  1932,  at  the  School  for  the  Blind,  Swiss 
Cottage,  London,  N.W.3.  Forms  of  application  can  be  obtained 
from  the  Hon.  Registrar  of  the  College,  224-6-8  Great  Portland 
Street,  London,  W.I,  and  must  be  returned  not  later  than  17th 
September,   1932. 

Copies  of  previous  examination  papers  can  be  obtained  from 
the  Hon.   Registrar. 

Specimens  of  work  should  reach  Swiss  Cottage  on  or  before 
Wednesday,   October   12th. 


WESTERN    BRANCH. 

A  meeting  of  the  Western  Branch  of  the  College  of  Teachers  of 
the  Blind  was  held  at  the  Royal  School  for  the  Blind,  Westbury- 
on-Trym,   Bristol,  on  Saturday,    11th  June. 

Thirty-six  members  were  present,  incuding  Miss  M.  M.  R. 
Caraway,   Honorary  Secretary   of  the  College. 

Before  the  meeting,  a  vote  of  sympathy  was  passed  to  Mr.  P. 
Gray,   who  is   still  away  ill. 

Mr.  Anderson,  Psychologist  to  the  Joint  Committee  on  Re- 
search into  the  Education  of  the  Blind,  was  present,  and  gave  an 
illuminating  address  on  his  work.  He  was  warmly  thanked  by  Mr. 
C.  W.  Stevens,  the  Chairman. 

Mr.  F.  E.  Hewitt  then  read  an  admirable  paper  on  The  Educa- 
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Hon  of  the  Adolescent  Blind.  An  interesting-  discussion  followed, 
in  which  Miss  Garaway,  Mr.  Stevens,  Mr.  Miller  and  Mr.  I. 
Lewis  took  part. 

After  the  meeting,  tea,  kindly  provided  by  the  Matron,  was 
served  in  the  gymnasium.  Later,  the  visitors  were  conducted 
round  the  school. 


The  following  paper  was  read  at  a  meeting  of  the  Western 
Branch,  held  at  Bridgend,  on  February  27th,   1932. 

The  Employment  of  Blind  Teachers. 

By  B.  Thomas. 

The  question  of  the  employment  of  blind  teachers  is  a  matter 
which  has  been  brought  prominently  before  us  within  the  last 
six  months,  and  I  wish  to  say  a  little  on  the  subject. 

We  are  very  grateful  to  the  College  and  other  powerful  agencies 
for  what  has  already  been  accomplished  by  them,  but  there  is  still 
a  good  deal  more  to  be  done,  and  I  appeal  to  all  who  can  to  help 
the  young  blind  teachers  of  the  future  to  obtain  positions  when- 
ever possible. 

We  cannot  hide  from  ourselves  the  fact  that,  as  the  older 
members  of  our  profession  retire,  no  new  blind  teachers  seem  to 
take  their  places,  which  is  rather  sad.  They  are  educated  for  the 
work  and  pass  the  required  examinations  successfully,  but  often 
get  no  further,  and  many  have  spent  long,  weary  years  waiting 
for  something  to  come  their  way.  This  is  really  a  tragedy  when 
they  have  all  the  essentials  of  good  teachers. 

Personally,  I  consider  that  it  is  a  great  loss  to  any  school  or 
institution  for  the  blind  not  to  employ  a  certain  percentage  of 
blind  teachers.  I  believe  that  Dr.  Wliitfield  has  said  something 
equivalent  to  this  in  the  splendid  tribute  which  he  has  paid  us, 
but  it  is  a  truth  that  cannot  be  too  strongly  emphasized.  You 
must  pardon  me  if  what  I  say  appears  egotistical,  but  it  is  because 
I  am  so  anxious  to  assist  in  some  little  way  those  of  my  class  who 
are  to  follow,  in  their  endeavour  to  get  employment.  At  our 
institution  at  Bridgend,  blind  teachers  are  well  represented,  but 
I  do  not  think  it  is  the  case  everywhere. 

,  I  will  now  give  my  reasons  for  urging  the  employment  of 
blind  teachers  from  the  pupils'  point  of  view.  Firstly,  with  all 
due  respect  to  our  seeing  friends,  there  are  certain  difficulties 
which  we  can  enter  into  and  cope  with  much  better  than  they, 
having  been  through  the  same  experience — a  great  bond  of 
sympathy  between  us  and  our  children.  Secondly,  the  fact  that 
their  teacher  has  been  in  a  similar  institution,  or  school,  herself, 
and  has  had  to  conform  to  many  of  the  same  rules  as  they  have, 
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has  a  beneficial  influence  over  the  pupils,  and  often  encourages 
them  to  try  to  overcome  obstacles.  They  frequently  realize  that 
what  their  teacher  has  done  they  can  do.  Lastly,  hope  for  the 
future  lies  in  the  thought  that  perhaps  one  day  they  too  may 
become   teachers   of   the   blind. 


NORTHERN   COUNTIES   ASSOCIATION   FOR  THE 

BLIND. 

We  publish  the  first  of  a  series  of  interesting  papers  read  at 

the  Home  Teachers'   Conference,  held  in  Sheffield  on  April  21st, 

1932.     We  choose  this  address  because  nothing  on  the  subject  of 

music  has  appeared  in  The  Teacher  of  the  Blind  for  a  considerable 

.time. 

The  Chairman  then  asked  Miss  Ethel  Poincr  to  give  her  address 
on  the  use  of  the  Tonic  Sol-fa  System. 

The  Use  of  the  Tonic  Sol-fa  System. 

Miss  Poiner. 

11  At  the  outset  of  this  short  talk  I  should  like  to  pay  my 
tribute  to  Mr.  Harry  Piatt,  of  Birmingham.  By  constructing 
his  system  of  Braille  Tonic  Sol-fa  Notation  he  has  done  great 
service  to  the  blind  community  of  the  world.  Perhaps  at  the 
moment  this  system  has  not  been  widely  adopted,  but  I  feel 
confident  that  its  popularity  is  bound  to  spread  in  the  very  near 
future. 

11  For  a  choir  such  as  the  Sharrow  Grange  Choral  Society  I 
consider  Tonic  Sol-fa  Notation  far  more  suitable  than  Staff  Nota- 
tion. My  reason  for  this  opinion  is  that  our  choir  is  naturally 
very  varied.  In  the  first  place  we  have  no  age  limit,  and  conse- 
quently we  range  from  seventeen  to  seventy,  and  we  are  glad  that 
our  scope  embraces  them  all. 

11  W^hen  this  choir  was  formed  nearly  four  years  ago  our 
members  could  be  roughly  divided  into  three  musical  groups.  The 
first  was  a  small,  but  an  efficient,  one,  and  consisted  of  barely 
half-a-dozen  members  who  had  the  gift  of  absolute  pitch,  a  sound 
musical  training  at  school,  and  a  good  knowledge  of  both  the 
old  and  new  methods  of  Braille  Staff  Notation.  Naturally,  this 
group  would  be  an  asset  to  any  choir.  The  second  group  of 
members  were  more  numerous  and  real  hard  workers.  They  had 
normal  musical  ability,  their  hearing  had  been  trained  more  than 
the  average  sighted  person's;  all  of  them  knew  Braille  Staff 
Notation,  some  the  old  style  and  some  the  new,  and  others  knew 
both  methods.     The  third  group  were  music  lovers  and  eager  to 
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join  the  choir,  but  had  never  before  had  the  opportunity  of  learning 
music  at  all.  With  all  this  variety  I  think  you  will  agree  that  the 
Committee  were  wise  in  deciding  to  adopt  Mr.  Piatt's  Tonic  SoJ-fa 
System,  which  none  of  the  members  knew.  Of  course  there  were 
difficulties  !  For  instance,  at  first  the  singers  with  absolute  pitch 
found  it  hard  to  use  sol-fa  names  instead  of  letter  names ;  and  those 
who  had  been  compelled  to  learn  Braille  after  school  age  found  the 
reading  more  laborious  than  the  other  members.  However,  I 
think  that  we  can  fairly  claim  to  have  made  a  success  of  Mr.  Piatt's 
system. 

"  Personally,  having  a  trained  ear,  I  find  sight  singing  from 
Tonic  Sol-fa  much  easier  than  from  Staif  Notation.  Ever  since 
the  inauguration  of  the  choir  I  have  had  the  privilege  of  tran- 
scribing all  the  music  required  into  Braille  Tonic  Sol-fa.  My  plan 
has  generally  been  to  keep  the  copies  as  clear  and  straightforward 
as  possible.  We  learn  the  music  first  to  the  sol-fa  syllables,  then 
the  words ;  consequently  I  have  adopted  the  method  of  writing 
the  whole  of  the  voice  part  first,  followed  by  the  words.  For  the 
use  of  choirs  I  consider  this  method  much  more  satisfactory  than 
the  newer  methods  of  our  publishing  authorities,  who  print  a  line 
or  so  of  words,  followed  by  the  corresponding  music.  Please 
notice  that  for  choirs  only  I  deprecate  this  latter  method;  for 
private  learning  it  is  eminently  preferable.  When  I  am  writing 
the  choir  music  I  only  include  the  most  essential  expression  marks, 
for  too  many  of  these  in  the  copies  have  proved  to  be  more 
of  a  nuisance  than  they  are  worth.  Interpretation  can  always  be 
instilled  in  the  process  of  learning. 

"  Perhaps  some  of  you  would  be  interested  in  the  way  Mr. 
Piatt's  Braille  Tonic  Sol-fa  System  is  built  up.  Most  Braille  sys- 
tems are  wonderfully  ingenious  in  their  simplicity,  and  this  one 
does  not  fail  in  that  respect.  All  the  letters  mentioned  refer  to 
the  Braille  characters. 

"  The  letter  D  stands  for  Doh  and  F  for  Fah,  the  only  two 
initial  letters  used  in  the  medium  octave ;  the  upper  portions  of  the 
letters  R,  S  and  T,  giving  H,  I  and  J,  signify  Ray,  Soh  and  Te ; 
the  letter  E,  with  its  suggestive  vowel  sound,  stands  for  Me;  and 
the  letter  G,  with  no  apparent  connection,  signifies  Lah.  Thus  we 
have  the  scale  D,  H,  E,  F,,  I,  G,  J.  Repetition  of  sounds  above 
Te  have  dot  six  added  in  the  scale,  giving  Th,  Ou,  Wh,  Ed,  Ow, 
Er,  W.  Sounds  below  Doh  are  signified  by  adding  a  dot  five  to 
the  original  signs,  thus  producing  the  lower  octave  scale,  N,  R, 
Oj  P>  S,  Q,  T.  All  these  signs  signify  notes  one  beat  in  length. 
In  order  to  lengthen  sounds  continuation  marks  are  used.  There 
are  three  of  these  :  middle  C  continues  for  one  beat,  lower  B  con- 
tinues for  two  beats,  and  a  bottom  C  continues  for  three  beats. 
The  use  of  these  signs  is  of  course  subject  to  rules  and  regulations, 
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Sounds  are  shortened  by  prefixing  certain  dots  before  the  actual 
note  affected,  thus  :  dot  two  preceding  a  note  signifies  that  note 
to  be  only  hall  a  beat  long-;  similarly  dot  four  signifies  a  quarter 
beat;  dots  one-six  (the  sign  for  '  eh  ')  signifies  three-quarters  of 
a  beat;  and  dots  two-four  a  third  of  a  beat.  A  rest  is  signified 
by  a  letter  V,  and  this  is  treated  in  exactly  the  same  manner  as 
a  note  to  show  its  duration.  As  in  Staff  Notation  a  letter  M  stands 
for  a  bar  rest.  Two  other  signs  are  also  the  same  as  in  Braille 
Staff,  these  being  the  signs  Sh  for  sharp  and  Gh  for  Hat.  There, 
briefly,  you  have  the  whole  Braille  Tonic  Sol-fa  System,  and  I 
think  you  will  agree  that  it  is  quite  simple  and  consequently 
extremely   useful. 

11  Modulation  from  one  key  to  another  is  shown  in  the  simplest 
manner  possible.  A  bridge  sign,  consisting  of  all  six  dots,  pre- 
cedes a  note  as  it  would  be  named  in  the  original  key,  this  being 
immediately  followed  by  a  note  of  the  same  pitch,  but  with  a  new 
name;  for  example,  •  •  •  •  •  indicates  modulation  to  the  dom- 
inant key.  II* 

11  1  should  just  like  to  mention  another  section  of  work  in 
connection  with  this  choir  and  that  is  our  Beginners'  Class.  Now 
that  we  have  a  firm  foundation  we  have  a  voice  test  for  all  who 
desire  to  join  this  class,  and  eventually  to  migrate  into  the  choir 
proper.  In  this  class  we  have  the  opportunity  of  teaching  the 
Sol-fa  system  to  those  who  come  straight  to  us  from  schools  or 
institutions  where  they  have  been  trained.  They  usually  pick  up 
the  system  quickly.  Here  we  also  deal  with  members  who  have 
difficulty  in  feeling  the  Braille,  but  as  our  numbers  are  small  we 
are  able  to  pay  special  attention  to  individuals.  I  have  just  men- 
tioned that  numbers  are  small  in  this  class,  and  in  consequence  it 
frequently  occurs  that  we  have  only  one  voice  for  a  part.  I  feel 
that  this  is  not  a  bad  feature,  especially  with  the  young  tenors  and 
basses,  for  they  are  bound  to  learn  to  keep  their  own  end  up,  and 
cannot  form  the  habit  of  leaning  on  more  advanced  members.  In 
this  class  we  also  learn  some  of  the  songs  which  the  big  choir 
has  already  done,  so  that  a  new  member  entering  the  Sharrow 
Grange  Choral  Society  has  already  obtained  a  fairly  firm  footing 
on  the  ladder.  I  feel  it  an  honour  to  be  in  charge  of  this  class  and 
take  a  keen  interest  both  in  the  work  and  in  the  members 
themselves. 

"In  conclusion,  may  1  say  how  admirably  our  Conductor,  Mr. 
Jessop,  has  worked  with  us.  In  him  we  have  a  keen  Tonic  Sol-fa- 
ist,  and  he  has  adapted  his  methods  to  the  needs  of  our  choir — not 
an  easy  matter  when  one  has  always  been  used  to  sighted  choirs — 
with  real  success.  He  has  composed  all  our  early  exercises  and 
arranged  many  part  songs  for  us.  The  sacred  cantata,  The 
Galileaji,  which  we  performed  in  the  Victoria  Hall,  was  also  Mr. 
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Jessop's  composition.  I  hope  that  in  the  near  future  many  more 
choirs  for  blind  people  may  be  formed,  for  we  all  find  a  great 
deal  of  real  pleasure  in  our  meeting's.  If  such  choirs  are  started 
as  a  result  of  this  meeting  I  should  strongly  advise  the  use  of  Mr. 
Piatt's  Tonic  Sol-fa  Notation." 

The  Chairman  said  that  Sir  Henry  Coward,  who  was  present 
at  the  Conference,  had  written  a  sight  reading  exercise,  which  had 
been  put  into  Braille  Tonic  Sol-fa  by  Mr.  Piatt,  who  had  sent  the 
Braille  copies  under  seal  to  the  office  of  the  Association. 

Sight  Test  from  Tonic  Sol-fa  in  Braille. 

The  Chairman  then  opened  the  sealed  packet  in  the  presence 
of  the  audience  and  the  Braille  copies  of  the  sight  test  were  dis- 
tributed to  the  members  of  the  choir.  As  copies  for  sighted  peo- 
ple had  unfortunately  been  omitted,  Miss  Poiner  dictated  the 
exercise  to  Mr.  Jessop.  The  choir  then  read  out  the  Tonic  Sol-fa 
names  in  unison,  giving  each  note  its  proper  time  value,  and  after- 
wards sang  the  exercise. 

Sir  Henry  Coward,  who  was  called  upon  to  speak  and  who  was 
received  with  loud  applause,  said  that  the  exercise  which  he  had 
written  was  quite  as  hard,  or  harder,  than  the  sight  test  to  be 
submitted  to  musical  festival  candidates,  and  the  rendering  was 
flawless.  He  emphasised  the  views  expressed  by  the  other  speak- 
ers in  regard  to  the  Tonic  Sol-fa  system  of  teaching.  The  basis 
of  good  sight  singing,  except  for  instrumentalists  who  had  prac- 
tised for  years,  was  the  Tonic  Sol-fa  method.  (Hear  !  Hear  ! — Mr. 
Tate.)  Now-a-days  there  was  a  tendency  to  follow  the  dictum  of 
one  or  two  men  high  in  authority  who  were  pushing  on  too  fast. 
Pupils  in  the  schools,  who  had  only  little  time  to  give  to  singing 
and  who  would  probably  never  play  an  instrument,  were  just  given 
a  very  slight  idea  of  key  relationship  and  the  effects  of  the  notes 
and  the  time,  and  then  were  pushed  on  to  Staff  Notation.  As  a 
result  they  never  got  a  really  sound  knowledge  of  the  relationship 
of  one  note  to  another,  and  the  sight  singing  now-a-days  was  not 
nearly  as  good  as  twenty  or  thirty  years  ago.  A  mere  Tonic 
Sol-fa-ist  was,  of  course,  only  a  half-baked  musician,  but  he  had 
found  in  all  his  musical  societies,  and  he  had  perhaps  had  more 
than  anyone  in  England,  that  the  best  leaders  were  those  who 
had  a  good  grounding  in  Tonic  Sol-fa.  Also,  of  two  men  of  equal 
musical  ability,  the  one  grounded  in  Tonic  Sol-fa  would  always  get 
to  the  top. 

Sir  Henry  was  glad  to  know  that  the  Sheffield  Society  had 
been  well  grounded  in  Tonic  Sol-fa.  They  set  a  splendid  example 
and  he  congratulated  Mr.  Jessop,  Miss  Poiner  and  the  choir  on 
their  performance. 

The  Chairman  thanked  the  choir  for  their  demonstration,  and 
said  he  hoped  that  from  their  effort  other  choirs  would  be  formed. 
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The  choir  then  sang-  "  On   llkla  Moor  bant  'at,"  and,  in  re- 
sponse to  the  continued  applause,   "  The  Sea  hath  its  Pearls." 


[It  is  hoped  that  the  following  instructions  will  be  useful  to  Home 
Teachers  and  to  School  Teachers  who  have  not  before  taught 
or  practised  this  pastime  occupation.] 

Bead  Handbags. 

Instructions  for  making  Bead  Handbags  as  shown  by  the  Bradford 

Representatives  at  the  Home   Teachers'    Conference  in  Sheffield, 

April  21st,   1932. 

Small  Size. 

Side — Thread  33  cube  beads,  size  6  mm.,  on  D.M.C.,  size  5,  of 
same  shade  as  beads  used.  Thread  back  into  the  third  bead 
from  needle.  *Thread  one  more  bead  and  again  take  needle 
into  next  bead  but  one.  Repeat  from  *  until  all  the  beads  are 
used.  This  will  make  them  stand  2  X  1  X  2  X  1  all  along  the 
line.  Work  to  a  depth  of  19,  having  32  beads  in  width.  Any 
design  may  be  added. 

Ends — The  ends  are  4  wide  by   19  deep.     Two  pieces  required. 

Bottom  The  bottom  is  32  wide  by  4  deep.  A  much  nicer  joining 
is  affected  if  at  the  bottom  of  each  side  piece  is  added  a  full 
row  of  triangular  beads  (^2  beads),  which  can  be  obtained  in 
same  colours  and  size  as  cubes.  After  stitching  up  add  one 
8"  Zipp  Fastener,  and  line  last.  s     ^ 

Cost — This  bag  takes  about  1,500  beads  @  2/-  per  1,000...  3  o 

One  8"  Zipp  Fastener  @  9^d.  o  9.7 

D.M.C.    @   4d o  4" 

Lining      o  6 

Making      1  6 

Selling  Price,   7/6.  6     1^ 

Large  Size. 
Side — Measures  40  beads  wide  by  24  deep.     One  row  of  triangular 

beads  (40  beads). 
Ends — Measure  4  beads  wide  and  24  deep. 
Bottom — Measure  40  beads  wide  by  4  deep.  s     ^ 

Cost — This  bag  takes  about  2,400  beads  @  2/-  per  1,000...  4  9 

One  10"  Zipp  Fastener  @  1  id.  o  11 

D.M.C.    @   6d o  6 

Lining      o  9 

Making      2  6 

Selling  Price,   11/6.  95 
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[The  following  article  appeared  in  The  Teachers  Forum,  March, 
1932.  It  is  some  time  since  any  aspect  of  general  psychology 
was  dealt  with  in  The  Teacher  of  the  Blind,  and  we  welcome 
the  opportunity  to  publish  a  paper  written  by  an  authority  so 
well  known  as  Dr.  Samuel  P.  Hayes.] 

HABIT   THE   KEY   TO   PERSONALITY. 

Samuel  P.  Hayes,  Ph.D. 

To  many  people  the  word  "  habit  "  means  something  bad 
which  must  be  avoided.  Such  people  are  in  the  same  stage  as 
children  who  fear  the  police.  Having  heard  that  policemen  put 
evil-doers  into  jail,,  children  sometimes  become  very  much  afraid 
of  them,,  and  it  is  quite  a  task  to  reassure  them,  even  when  they 
learn  how  valuable  policemen  are  in  regulating  traffic,  helping 
children  and  old  people  to  cross  the  road,  controlling  crowds  at 
fires,  etc.  Habit  is  another  "  bogey  "  towards  which  we  have  to 
learn   to  cultivate  a  sane  attitude. 

Every  family  has  a  collection  of  "  don'ts  "  which  keep  in  the 
limelight  a  list  of  bad  habits.  We  must  not  drop  a  towel  on  the 
floor,  nor  leave  it  rumpled  up  after  we  have  used  it.  We  must 
not  be  late  to  meals  or  to  engagements.  We  must  not  sit  at  ease 
when  elders  enter  the  room,  and  we  must  avoid  countless  mis- 
pronunciations and  faults  of  grammar  to  which  we  seem  per- 
versely prone.  Then  there  is  the  long  list  of  actively  bad  habits, 
from  biting  the  nails,  snuffling,  noisy  eating,  rough  language,  to 
the  extremes  of  swearing,  lying,  and  stealing.  A  psychologist 
has  made  a  very  interesting  test  of  morality  by  printing  a  whole 
page  of  bad  habits,  from  which  we  are  asked  to  select  the  worst 
for  condemnation. 

Man  is  a  bundle  of  habits,  and  from  infancy  a  primary 
purpose  of  education  is  the  avoidance  of  bad  habits  and  the  cul- 
tivation of  good  ones.  Habit  is  the  key  to  personality,  and  a  man 
is  judged  according  to  the  particular  collection  of  habits  he  has 
formed. 

We  might  define  habit  as  anything  we  can  learn.  We  naturally 
think  first  of  physical  habits.  A  very  young  baby  must  learn  to 
sit,  creep,  stand,  and  walk — all  activities  in  which  its  muscles  are 
used.  As  it  grows  older,  it  gains  control  of  its  smaller  muscles 
in  talking,  in  the  use  of  its  eyes  and  in  the  control  of  its  fingers. 
By  a  constant  process  of  trial  and  error  the  child  learns  to  swim, 
skate,  dance,  and  sing,  frequently  making  mistakes,  but  gradu- 
ally attaining  skill  through  selection  of  the  best  motions.  The 
long  list  of  muscular  activities  which  a  competent  adult  can  per- 
form, such  as  writing,  piano-playing,  typing,  and  sports  involving 
skill,  all  illustrate  the  development  of  physical  habits. 

Mental  habits,  too,  have  been  forming.     The  baby  learns  to 
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recognize  its  mother  and  its  bottle,  and  gradually  imitates  the 
words  it  hears.  In  school,  spelling,  arithmetic,  geography,  and 
history  all  contribute  to  the  list  of  simple  mental  habits.  These 
are  partly  learned  by  the  same  trial  and  error  process,  but  often 
imitation  of  models  or  analysis  of  relations  helps  along  the  pro- 
cess of  habit  formation.  Quite  complicated  sets  of  habits  are 
developed  in  accordance  with  special  interests  or  peculiar  situa- 
tions in  life.  The  coquette  learns  that  certain  manners  are  most 
effective ;  the  prize-fighter  develops  quite  a  different  set. 

Besides  these  physical  and  intellectual  habits  we  develop  a 
large  number  which  are  especially  related  to  our  emotional  life 
by  a  process  called  "  conditioning."  As  everyone  knows,  the 
infant  can  do  certain  very  simple  things  without  learning — it  is 
born  with  a  small  collection  of  ready-made  responses  called  re- 
flexes, which  adapt  it  to  some  phases  of  its  environment.  Shortly 
after  birth  the  infant  will  respond  to  lights  and  sounds,  to  touches, 
tastes  and  odours,  and  within  a  few  hours  it  will  use  certain  sets 
of  muscles  in  rather  complicated  ways,  as  in  sucking,  contracting 
the  iris  to  light,  shuddering  and  crying  at  loud  sounds,  grasping 
and  catching  its  breath  when  it  is  not  well  supported.  Animals 
have  a  similar  collection  of  unlearned  reflexes,  and  some  experi- 
ments with  dogs  in  Pavlov's  Russian  laboratory  have  disclosed 
an  unexpected  source  of  habits  which  was  not  dreamed  of  in  the 
earlier  psychology.  We  are  all  familiar  with  the  salivary  reflex — 
the  fact  that  when  we  take  food  into  the  mouth,  or  even  think  of 
savoury  morsels,  the  mouth  waters.  Pavlov  arranged  a  simple 
apparatus  by  which  he  could  measure  the  amount  of  saliva  secreted 
by  a  dog  when  food  was  presented — a  small  instrument  attached 
at  a  dog's  cheek — which  tapped  the  salivary  gland.  Now  it  was 
soon  discovered  that  the  dog  readily  formed  the  habit  of  secreting 
saliva  at  the  time  and  place  where  food  had  been  repeatedly  pre- 
sented to  him.  If  a  dog  was  ordinarily  fed  upon  a  blue  plate, 
there  came  a  time  when  the  saliva  would  flow  if  the  plate  alone 
was  presented.  Of  course,  we  do  not  know  what  was  in  the  dog's 
mind,  and  behaviourists  would  not  concede  the  presence  of  antici- 
patory images  even.  But  the  instruments  showed  that  an  artificial 
stimulus — an  inedible,  tasteless,  blue  plate — could  produce  the  re- 
flex flow  of  saliva,  which  was  a  natural  response  to  the  presence 
of  food.  This  then  was  a  conditioned  reflex — a  natural  response 
to  an  unnatural  stimulus. 

Next  the  baby  had  its  turn  at  the  conditioned  reflex,  and  showed 
itself  as  ready  to  learn  by  this  unconscious,  unintentional  method 
as  was  the  dog — in  fact,  some  educators  have  gone  so  far  as  to 
claim  that  most  of  our  learning  is  of  this  unconscious  sort,  and 
that  the  habit  formation  we  have  already  discussed  will  have  to 
take  a  modest  place  in  the  scheme  of  education,  quite  secondary 
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to  this  inescapable  conditioning  process,  which  is  in  operation  all 
the  time.  This  method  of  learning  is  particularly  important  in 
our  emotional  life,  and  its  presence  is  easily  shown  in  experiments 
with  babies.  Contrary  to  the  common  opinion,  inexperienced 
babies  have  no  instinctive  fear  of  fur  or  furry  animals.  When 
peaceable  cats  or  rabbits  are  presented  to  them,  babies  show  great 
interest  in  them  and  tend  to  stroke  them.  But  babies  naturally 
respond  with  fear  to  sudden  loud  noises.  Now  let  an  experi- 
menter suddenly  hammer  on  a  brass  plate  when  a  rabbit  is  being 
presented  to  a  baby  and  the  fear  response  suited  to  the  noise  will 
be  transferred  to  the  rabbit,  and  ever  after  the  infant  may  show 
fear  of  a  rabbit.  Just  as  in  the  case  of  the  dog,  a  natural  response 
has  been  attached  to  an  unnatural  stimulus — the  infant  has 
acquired  a  conditioned  fear. 

Apparently  a  large  number  of  our  habitual  likes  and  dislikes 
arise  by  such  a  conditioning  process.  Little  children  have  no 
natural  fear  of  insects,  but  quickly  develop  this  fear  if  some  adult 
exclaims  whenever  a  child  tries  to  handle  one.  How  easy  it  is 
for  a  child  to  acquire  a  permanent  dislike  for  a  food  which  has 
once  made  it  sick,  or  for  a  person  who  has  treated  it  unkindly  ! 
When  we  grow  up  we  often  warmly  like  or  dislike  a  stranger  at 
the  first  meeting,  because  we  feel  as  we  did  toward  someone  else 
whom  we  intensely  liked  or  disliked.  Some  psychologists  would 
explain  "  love  at  first  sight  "  on  the  assumption  that  in  the  new 
face  we  see  a  strong  similarity  to  an  image  which  we  have  built 
up  and  cherished  in  our  early  romantic  dreams.  The  use  of  red 
light  in  traffic  illustrates  the  conditioned  feeling  response  very 
well.  Since  red  has  a  peculiar  power  of  attracting  attention,  it 
has  for  years  been  used  by  ships  and  railroads  as  a  sign  of  danger. 
Of  course  each  child  has  to  be  taught  that  red  means  danger,  but 
when  he  rides  with  adults  and  sees  the  emotional  response  which 
occurs  if  the  driver  runs  past  a  red  light,  or  stops  suddenly  to 
avoid  this  mistake,  there  is  repeated  emphasis  on  the  danger  value 
of  red.  Now  that  people  are  gradually  becoming  accustomed  to 
stopping  whenever  a  red  light  appears,  it  seems  very  poor  public 
policy  to  allow  stores  to  put  up  red  advertising  signs  and  lose 
the  value  of  the  long  conditioning  process.  Coming  into  a  strange 
city  at  night,  it  is  often  very  difficult  for  a  driver  to  know  when 
to  stop  and  when  to  go  ahead,  because  the  many  red  advertising 
lights  confuse  him. 

Probably  a  large  percentage  of  our  ethical  and  religious  ideas 
are  developed  by  this  same  process  of  emotional  conditioning. 
In  our  childhood  strong  feelings  were  attached  to  certain  ideas 
of  right  and  wrong  which  our  family  highly  approved  of,  and  our 
feelings  were  similarly  involved  in  the  religious  beliefs  taught  in  our 
childhood.     A  great  deal  of  our  social  behaviour  is  explained   in 
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the  same  way.  We  become  cordial  or  grumpy,  kindly  or  gruff, 
according  to  the  emotional  experiences  through  which  we  have 
passed.  The  generous  person  has  built  up  a  series  of  emotional 
habits  which  are  entirely  different  from  those  shown  by  the  stingy 
person. 

There  are  advantages  as  well  as  disadvantages  in  having  a 
large  collection  of  habits.  Physical  habits  simplify  our  move- 
ments and  reduce  fatigue.  Think  how  long  it  takes  a  baby  to 
dress,  and  how  tired  it  gets  !  When  a  thing  has  become  a  habit, 
it  is  fixed  and  definite,  quick  and  accurate,  and  can  be  carried  on 
with  so  little  attention  that  the  mind  is  free  to  busy  itself  with 
other  things.  In  early  infancy  walking  demands  all  the  attention, 
but  as  the  child  grows  older  he  can  walk  and  talk  at  the  same 
time.  Some  people  can  play  the  piano  and  carry  on  an  animated 
conversation  while  they  are  doing  it.  A  habit  is  something  we 
can  depend  upon.  When  we  have  developed  skill  in  a  game  like 
tennis,  we  can  be  pretty  sure  where  the  ball  will  go  when  we 
strike  it.  In  the  same  way,  emotional  habits  give  us  something 
stable  and  dependable.  A  tried  and  true  friend  is  one  who  has 
acted  in  a  certain  way  under  so  many  different  circumstances  that 
we  feel  sure  he  will  run  true  to  form  in  every  new  situation.  And 
habits  are  very  comfortable  and  satisfying  to  the  person  who  has 
them.  Not  only  are  we  pleased  at  the  efficiency  which  habits  give, 
but  there  is  real  pleasure  in  any  smooth-running  action  itself. 

Of  course  habits  are  sometimes  a  disadvantage.  Our  actions 
may  become  too  fixed,  so  that  we  are  unwilling  to  change  when 
there  is  good  reason  for  doing  so.  Cranky  men  and  women  are 
all  too  common  and  the  overconservative  often  stand  in  the  way 
of  progress.  Sometimes  the  efficiency  of  a  perfected  habit  leads 
to  carelessness.  Persons  who  operate  dangerous  machines  pro- 
tect themselves  while  new  to  the  job,  but  when  the  danger  is  an 
every-day  one,  they  sometimes  let  their  minds  wander  to  other 
things  and  suffer  injury.  Many  accidents  in  automobiles  result 
from  over  confidence  on  the  part  of  the  drivers  who  have  perfected 
their  skill  to  such  an  extent  that  they  trust  to  sudden  turns  and  the 
use  of  brakes  when  they  might  better  drive  with  caution.  And  in 
general,  the  open  mind  which  is  willing  to  accept  new  points  of 
view  is  far  better  than  the  one  in  which  habit  has  led  to  un- 
changeable beliefs. 

The  making  and  breaking  of  habits  raises  many  interesting 
points.  Nature  calls  aloud  for  the  customary.  Habits  seem  not 
only  to  have  momentum,  but  to  be  positively  dynamic.  Thev 
possess  an  energy  which  carries  them  along,  and  the  feeling  of 
balked  desire  when  we  try  to  change  a  habit  is  very  uncomfortable. 
We  like  our  habits  because  they  are  ours.  Someone  has  called 
the  force  of  habit  H  the  indispensableness  of  the  habitual."     We 
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have  become  so  accustomed  to  hearing  our  clock  tick  that  we  no 
longer  notice  it ;  when  it  stops,  the  situation  seems  so  strange  that 
we  at  once  look  around  for  the  stimulus  we  are  used  to.  And  some 
people  exaggerate  this  feeling  into  a  control  which  they  cannot  re- 
sist. They  say  they  cannot  stop  smoking  or  snuffling  or  twiddling 
their  thumbs.  Modern  psychology  would  label  this  a  ration- 
alization. Such  people  do  not  really  want  to  reform,  and  so  hide 
behind  the  popular  belief  in  the  binding  force  of  habit.  Strong 
characters  constantly  break  their  habits  just  to  prove  to  them- 
selves that  they  can  do  so.  Surely  one  should  be  stronger  than 
any  part  of  oneself.  We  should  be  masters,  not  slaves.  All 
through  life  we  find  evidences  of  the  inertia  of  habit.  Infants  soon 
fall  into  the  rhythm  of  regular  feeding,  and  a  delayed  bottle  is  a 
cause  of  irritation,  disappointment,  and  finally,  of  noisy  rage.  Late 
dinners  make  cross  children  as  well  as  cross  parents.  How  un- 
comfortable we  are  when  our  friend  does  not  respond  in  the 
customary  way.  How  we  hate  to  have  our  daily  schedules  changed 
when  we  have  just  arranged  them  in  good  working  order.  In 
one  of  Tolstoi's  novels,  the  peasants  were  so  angry  at  the  intro- 
duction of  new  agricultural  methods  that  they  wantonly  destroyed 
much  valuable  modern  machinery.  What  was  good  enough  for 
their  fathers  was  good  enough  for  them.  And  even  in  progressive 
America  this  plea  has  been  made  to  prevent  changes  in  education 
and  social  custom.  One  can  easily  get  experimental  evidence  of 
the  discomfort  of  changing  a  habit  by  simply  trying  to  put  on  a 
•coat  using  the  other  arm  first,  holding  a  tooth-brush  or  a  comb 
in  the  left  hand,  or  making  any  slight  change  in  the  way  we  regu- 
larly do  anything. 

Breaking  a  habit  is  forming  a  counter-habit,  so  the  rules  for 
habit  formation  are  equally  valid  for  breaking  them.  William 
James  says,  "  Get  initiative,  get  practice,  and  allow  no  excep- 
tions." To  get  initiative  we  must  publish  our  intention  and  make 
a  mighty  resolve  to  carry  it  through ;  for  practice  we  must  take  the 
first  chance  to  try  it  out  and  seek  many  more  opportunities,  since 
repetition  is  the  most  important  single  factor  in  habit  formation. 
Of  course  we  must  allow  no  exceptions,  for  every  time  we  do  a 
thing  wrong  we  are  building  up  a  contrary  habit.  It  is  a  good 
deal  like  winding  up  a  ball  of  string.  The  winding  is  a  slow  and 
laborious  process,  but  if  once  we  let  the  ball  slip  to  the  floor  much 
of  our  work  is  lost. 

There  seems  to  be  a  quite  definite  physical  basis  for  habit  for- 
mation. Our  nervous  system  is  so  constructed  that  it  is  weak 
enough  to  yield  to  the  forces  that  make  for  change,  but  still  re- 
tains a  certain  part  of  the  change  made.  We  do  not  understand 
just  what  happens,  but  we  think  the  process  is  probably  similar 
to  certain  changes  we   see    in   inanimate  things   and   in   animals. 
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You  have  noticed  how  an  old  coat  falls  into  the  lines  of  the  figure 
upon  which  it  has  been  worn,  and  how  paper  once  folded  tends 
to  follow  the  same  creases  when  folded  again.  This  is  sometimes 
called  inorganic  memory,  and  represents  the  kind  of  process  which 
is  at  the  basis  of  habit  formation.  In  animals,  too,  certain  changes 
seem  to  take  place  which  may  be  acquired  without  understanding, 
for  they  seem  to  develop  somehow  in  the  physical  body  of  the 
animal.  Most  of  the  things  we  teach  our  domestic  animals  and 
the  surprising  feats  a  trained  horse  or  dog  can  perform  are  learned 
by  a  process  of  repetition  hardly  more  complex  than  the  folding 
of  paper,  but  once  the  habit  is  formed  it  continues  to  function 
regardless  of  the  need.  We  read  of  riderless  cavalry  horses  who 
carry  out  the  manoeuvres  they  have  been  taught  even  after  their 
riders  have  been  killed.  It  has  been  reported  that  wild  animals, 
like  the  tigers  and  lions  of  a  circus,  when  freed  through  the 
crushing  of  their  cages  in  railroad  wrecks,  do  not  always  take 
their  chance  of  freedom,  but  often  prefer  to  remain  in  the  cages 
to  which  they  are  accustomed. 

There  is  an  ethics  as  well  as  a  psychology  of  habit,  and  many 
writers  have  discussed  what  habits  we  should  have  and  why. 
James  says  habit  is  the  great  fly-wheel  of  society,  a  conserving 
agent,  which  tends  to  keep  us  steady.  The  world  could  not  go 
regularly  onward  unless  a  large  percentage  of  people  had  developed 
habits  upon  which  the  rest  could  depend.  This  is  especially  mark- 
ed in  crises  or  moments  of  excitement.  Policemen,  firemen,  sail- 
ors, and  particularly  soldiers,  must  be  so  thoroughly  trained  that 
they  will  act  in  the  correct  manner  regardless  of  the  excitement 
about  them  or  the  fear  they  may  feel. 

Probably  we  should  develop  a  large  percentage  of  our  personal 
habits  before  we  are  twenty  years  of  age.  Our  speech,  gestures, 
and  posture  should  become  automatic  in  childhood  or  youth. 
We  should  early  develop  regular  habits  of  rising,  settle  upon 
reasonable  amounts  of  food  and  exercise,  regulate  our  work  and 
play,  learn  to  care  lor  our  clothes,  develop  sociable  manners,  and 
arrange  for  all  the  little  things  that  assure  our  personal  comfort 
and  the  satisfaction  of  those  around  us.  Someone  has  said,  "  Make 
your  nervous  system  your  ally  instead  of  your  enemy."  Make 
automatic  as  early  as  possible  as  many  useful  habits  as  you  can. 

Between  twenty  and  thirty  we  may  well  develop  what  are 
called  our  "  professional  habits."  While  we  should  avoid  ex- 
cessive mannerisms,  there  are  certain  manners  which  are  suitable 
for  one  in  the  position  of  lawyer,  teacher,  or  business  man,  and 
the  more  automatic  these  manners  become,  the  less  we  need  fear 
that  we  shall  make  embarrassing  mistakes.  We  should  learn  to 
take  notes  on  reading  and  lectures,  write  reports,  and  prepare 
speeches  along  the  line   of  our   speciality.      Perhaps   even   more 
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important  is  the  mental  state  of  open-mindedness — the  scientific 
attitude  which  leads  one  to  accept  the  truth  no  matter  how  much 
it  hurts,  when  sufficient  evidence  is  presented.  And  in  this  period 
all  the  other  social  usages  which  make  us  valuable  and  acceptable 
members  of  society  should  gradually  mature. 

There  is  nothing  we  value  more  highly  in  each  other  and 
nothing  that  we  covet  more  for  ourselves  than  the  reputation  of 
having  a  splendid  personality.  Now  this  personality  is  the  sum 
total  of  our  habits.  Habits  may  seem  insignificant  when  studied 
singly,  but  taken  together  they  make  an  imposing  array.  Know- 
ing what  we  want  to  become,  we  may,  by  proper  attention  to  our 
habits,  develop  a  personality  which  will  receive  general  recogni- 
tion from  our  fellows,  while  giving  us  the  feeling  of  joyful 
attainment. 


CORRESPONDENCE. 

The  Birmingham  Royal  Institution  for  the  Blind, 
Carpenter  Road,  Edgbaston, 

2jih  May,  1932. 
Dear  Miss  Cramp, 

Interesting  articles  dealing  with  Social  Centres  for  the  Unem- 
ployable Blind  have  appeared  in  The  Teacher  of  the  Blind  from 
time  to  time,  and  it  has  been  suggested  to  me  that  probably  a 
report  of  the  "  Competition  "  afternoon  which  took  place  recently 
at  one  of  our  Social  Centres  in  Birmingham  might  be  useful  to 
some  of  the  many  Home  Teachers  who  are  keenly  interested  in 
this  branch  of  our  work. 

Some  weeks  before  the  event  full  particulars  of  what  would 
take  place  on  the  "  Competition  "  afternoon  were  given  to  the 
people  at  the  Centre,  and  on  the  occasion  of  their  usual  visits  the 
Home  Teachers  encouraged  the  people  to  compete  in  the  different 
classes.  When  the  day  arrived  there  was  a  large  and  enthusiastic 
gathering. 

All  the  competitors  were  "  Unemployables  "  ;  many  were  well 
advanced  in  years,  and  all  were  of  course  blind  within  the  meaning 
of  the  Act,  but  for  the  sake  of  fairness  the  entrants  were  divided 
into  two  classes,   the  blind  and   the  semi-blind. 

Handwriting  was  the  first  subject.  There  were  10  blind  and  26 
semi-blind  entrants.  A  passage  from  a  book  was  read  aloud  and 
written  by  the  competitors,  either  on  embossed-line  note  paper 
or  with  the  aid  of  a  hand-writing  frame. 

Button-sewing  was  very  popular  and  created  much  interest. 
There  were  four  classes  in  this  competition.  (1)  For  blind  women, 
in  which  there  were  1 1  entrants  ;  (2)  for  blind  men,  in  which  there 
were  only  3  entrants;  (3)  for  semi-blind  women — 18  entrants;  and 
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(4)  for  the  semi-blind  men — 15  entrants.  Total  of  47  competitors. 
Each  person  was  provided  with  a  piece  of  cloth,  a  needle  threaded 
with  strong  cotton,  and  two  buttons,  each  with  four  holes.  There- 
was  no  limit  to  the  time  allowed  for  the  work.  One  man  who  was 
complimented  upon  getting-  his  stitches  particularly  straight  ex- 
plained that  he  did  so  by  holding  his  thumb  over  the  one  pair  of 
holes  until  he  had  put  the  requisite  number  of  stitches  through 
the  other  pair. 

Potato-peeling  was  for  the  elderly  people  only.  There  were  9 
entrants  in  the  blind  section  and  10  in  the  semi-blind.  The 
competitors  brought  their  own  knives,  or  peelers,  and  were 
each  provided  with  a  nicely  washed  potato,  which  they 
peeled  as  thinly  as  possible.  Some  of  the  old  folks  were  quite 
expert  in  the  art  of  potato-peeling. 

Poetry — There  were  only  7  competitors  in   this  class.      Each 
■  entrant  submitted  a  short  poem  of  his  or  her  own  composition,  the 
title  of  which  was  to  be  "  Spring." 

Hand-sewing — Prizes  were  awarded  for  work  done  by  the 
women  of  the  sewing  class.  This  Centre  has  a  very  successful 
sewing  class  and,  under  the  able  direction  of  a  lady  voluntary 
helper,  many  really  useful  garments  for  their  own  wear  are  made 
by  the  women,  including  quite  up-to-date  dresses.  The  cutting 
out  of  the  garments,  also  the  placing  and  fitting  is  done  by  the 
sighted  lady  helper,  but  all  the  actual  sewing  is  done  by  the  blind 
women. 

Many  people  competed  in  two  classes.  An  old  lady  of  no 
less  than  93  years  was  given  a  "  special  "  prize.  Many  small 
money  prizes  were  awarded,  much  of  the  money  being  given  by 
friends  interested  in  the  work  of  the  Centre. 

The  Social  Centre  at  which  the  competitions  were  held  caters 
more  particularly  for  the  type  of  unemployable  blind  person  who 
wishes  to  do  something,  and  every  form  of  simple  handicraft,  to- 
gether with  the  usual  games  of  draughts,  dominoes,  whist,  etc., 
are  encouraged. 

Every  Home  Teacher  knows  how  very  difficult  it  is  to  think 
of  something  new  to  interest  his  or  her  people,  and  it  is  likely  that 
an  exchange  of  ideas  would  be  helpful. 
Yours  faithfully, 

Edith  Fisher, 

After-Care  Department. 

[The  "  Roll  Call,"  another  entertaining  scheme,  has  been  tried 
out  at  a  local  Women's  Institute.  As  the  name  of  each  mem- 
ber is  read  she  has  to  rise  and  say  something.  Proverbs, 
verses,  songs  and  short  stories  were  contributed  on  the  occa- 
sion described  and  the  audience  seemed  to  have  enjoyed 
themselves — Editor.  ] 
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National  Library  for  the  Blind, 
35  Great  Smith   Street, 

Westminster,  S.W.i, 

ijth  May,  1932. 
Dear  Miss  Cramp, 

This  is  just  a  little  line  to  say  that  Book  V  of  Palgrave's 
Golden  Treasury,  which  your  Correspondent,  Mr.  R.  C.  Phillips, 
suggests  might  be  in  Braille,  has  just  been  completed.  It  is 
arranged  by  Laurence  Binyon,  and  covers  rather  more  than  the 
Victorian  era.  It  runs  into  four  volumes  in  Braille  type,  and 
will,    I  am  quite  sure,  be  very  much  in  demand. 

Jesus  among  the  Children,  by  Canon  Woodward,  referred  to 
in  the  same  article,  was  added  to  the  Library  in  1926,  and  runs 
into   two  volumes.     This  also  is  very  much   in  demand. 

I  need  hardly  say  that  the  Library  is  always  very  glad  to  con- 
sider suggestions  of  suitable  books  which  might  be  added  to  its 
stock. 

Yours  sincerely, 

O.   I.  Prince, 

Secretary  and  Librarian. 


WORCESTER    COLLEGE    FOR    THE    BLIND. 

Another  notable  day  in  the  history  of  this  School  was  Monday, 
May  30th,  when  Lord  Burghley,  the  champion  hurdler,  opened 
the  new   running   track. 

The  Head  Master,  Mr.  G.  C.  Brown,  associated  himself  with 
the  Chairman,  Lord  Cobham,  in  welcoming  Lord  Burghley.  It 
was  not  necessary  to  assure  the  visitor,  at  a  time  when  the  school 
was  interested  in  running,  what  a  hero  he  was  among  the  boys. 
The  weather  had  been  a  severe  handicap  in  getting  the  track 
ready;  four  times  it  had  been  washed  away,  and  four  times  it  had 
been  put  back.  They  had  had  hard  work  to  get  it  into  something 
like  condition.  Because  the  boys'  training  had  been  hampered, 
their  running  might  not  be  up  to  the  standard  that  they  expected. 
It  was  obvious  that  the  boys  would  have  to  use  the  track  for 
sorne  time  before  they  could  be  familiar  with  it  and  could  go  full 
steam  round  the  bends.  After  experience  and  certain  adaptations, 
which  he  should  make  in  consultation  with  the  boys  he  thought 
that  they  would  be  able  to  overcome  the  difficulties  which  faced 
them,  and  that  the  boys  would  come  up  to  "  sighted  "  standard. 
At  present  they  had  done  the  hundred  yards  in  twelve  and  one- 
fifth  seconds,  but  when  they  had  become  accustomed  to  the  track, 
and  got  over  the  lack  of  training,  he  hoped  that  they  would  pull 
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that  down  to  eleven  seconds.  The  object  of  the  track  was  to 
provide  exercise  when  the  boys  could  not  row  and  swim.  Some- 
times in  the  autumn,  when  the  river  was  in  flood,  they  could  not 
row,  and  the  only  exercise  was  walking-,  which  was  not  enough  ; 
the  boys  must  have  something  to  take  the  place  of  football,  and 
distance  running  would  do  that.  The  "  hardening  "  had  already 
started.  One  of  the  boys  had  done  24  laps  of  the  course — six 
miles.  He  expressed  thanks  to  Mr.  Guy  Nickalls,  and  to  the  Dean 
of  Worcester,  who  had  been  very  good  in  using  his  influence  to 
get  an  excellent  field  in  which  to  lay  the  track. 

One  of  the  boys,  E.  Leary,  in  a  witty  speech,  presented  Lord 
Burghley,  with  some  scissors  to  cut  the  tape  at  the  beginning  of 
the  track.  Leary  said  that  the  boys  would  find  the  track  a  great 
boon.  It  was  a  running  track  in  more  senses  than  one.  There 
was  hearty  laughter  at  this  allusion  to  the  washing  away  of  part 
of  the  track  by  the  rain.  The  scissors  would  enable  Lord  Burgh- 
ley to  show  whether  he  was  as  competent  at  female  as  at  male 
accomplishments. 

The  company  then  went  from  the  gymnasium  to  the  track, 
where  Lord  Burghley  cut  the  tape  and  expressed  the  hope  that 
records  would  be  broken  on  it  every  year.  As  he  prepared  to 
accompany  the  Head  Master  on  a  walk  over  the  track,  the  boys 
gave  hearty  cheers  and,  turning  back,  he  called  cheerily,  "  Thank 
von  very  much." 


SUCCESSES  IN  MUSIC. 

At  the  North  of  England  Musical  Tournament,  held  at  New- 
castle-upon-Tyne, from  May  20th  to  28th,  the  following  pupils 
of  the  Royal  Victoria  School  for  the  Blind,  Benwell  Dene,  gained 
prizes  and  places  : — 

Ida  Cumberland,    1st  Prize   for  Solo  Singing  for  Junior  Girls 

under   14  years  of  age. 
Dorothy  Wilson  and  Mary  Blackett,  2nd  Prize  for  Pianoforte 

Duet  playing,   Senior,    16  years  and  under. 
Harold  Jeans,  4th  place  for  Pianoforte  Solo,  Senior,   17  years 

and  under. 
Harold  Jeans,   2nd  Prize,   and   Dorothy  Wilson,   3rd   place   In 

Pianoforte,   Musical   Memory  Test  (Open). 
Harold  Jeans,  3rd  place  for  Organ  solo,  Junior,  under  18  years 

of  age 
Frederick  Smith,  2nd  Prize,   and  William  Beckers,  4th  place, 

in  Northumbrian  Small  Pipes  for  Beginners. 
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CONCERNING   BOOKS. 

By  R.  C.  Phillips. 

Recent  Publications  in  Braille. 

My   Friend  Toto Cherry  Kearton 

The  World's  Desire  ...  H.  Rider  Haggard  and  Andrew  Lang 

Deeds  that  Won  the  Empire W.  H.  Fitchett 

The    Elephant's   Head      "  Bartimeus  " 

Recent  Additions  to  the  National  Library  for  the  Blind. 

The  World's  Desire H.  Rider  Haggard  and  Andrew  Lang 

Josephine   is   Busy — with   Josephine   keeps   School 

Mrs.  H.  C.  Cradock 

Dickon  of  the  Chase H.  Strang 

What  happend  then? W.   M.   Letts 

Hound  of  the  Baskervilles  (Grade  I) Sir  A.  Conan  Doyle 

Books  that  might  be  in  Braille. 

Collins'  Biographical  Histories  (Edited  by  H.  K.  Prescott)  : 
Vol.  I — Gates  of  Horn  and  Ivory 
Vol.   II— Where  all  Roads  Led 
Vol.    Ill— Out  of  the   Forest 
Vol.   IV— Over  the  Seas 
Vol.   V — The   Early  and  Middle  Ages 
Vol.   VI — The  Early  Modern  Period 
Vol.   VII — Modern  Times. 
Vol.   VIII— The  World  of  To-Day 


[This  account  of  a  visit  to  the  Bridgend  Blind  School  was  written 
by  a  famous  Crowned  Bard  of  Wales  and  sent  to  us  by  Mr. 
F.  E.   Hewitt,  Principal  of  that  Institution.] 

BLIND  CHILDREN  DANCE  AND  ACT. 

And  when  they  sing  they  sing  of  stars. 

By  Wil  Ifan. 

,    When  the  Principal  led  me  into  the  assembly  hall  the  children 
were  singing  lustily 

Er  tywylled  ydyw'r  ddaear 

Ar  hyd  y  nos, 
Gwelir  llawer  seren    lachar 

Ar  hyd  y  nos  .... 

One  who  understood  no  Welsh  would  have  missed  the  poig- 
nancy of  the  words,   sung  by  that  particular  crowd  of  boys  and 
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girls.     But  there  was  a  lump  in  my  throat  as  I  listened — 

Though  the  earth  be  hid  completely 

All  through  the  night, 
Many  a    star   is  shining   sweetly 

All   through    the  night  .... 

That  is  what  they  sang.  And  it  was  real  singing,  not  com- 
plaining. 

Seeing  the  Stars. 
I  have  often  visited  this  school  for  the  blind  since  that  Dewi 
Sant  celebration  when  this  was  sung,  and  I  am  beginning  to  see 
the  stars  they  see,  instead  of  dwelling  on  the  darkness.  Indeed, 
I  am  almost  beginning  to  believe  Ceiriog  when  he  asserts  that 
darkness  is  only  another  form  of  light,  which  displays  the  true 
beauty  of  the  heavenly  host  : 

Golau  arall  yw  Tywyllvvch 
I    arddangos   gwir    brydferthwch 
Teulu'r    nefoedd    mewn    tawelwch, 
Ar   hyd   y   nos. 

Everything  seems  to  be  done  in  the  school  that  is  done  in 
other  schools  attended  by  the  normal  child  ;  the  child  is  not  allowed 
to  begin  to  regard  blindness  as  being  any  very  serious  handicap. 

In  the  school  concert  the  other  night  there  was  the  wildest 
possible  dancing  on  the  stage  :  the  smallest  children  romped  about 
within  a  foot  of  the  edge  of  the  platform  without  the  slightest 
sign  of  fear,  and  in  the  dramatic  performance  that  followed  there 
were  thrilling,  blood-curdling  chases  by  the  angry  bears  in  the 
wood. 

Work  and  Play. 

Of  course  it  isn't  all  play;  the  youngsters  tackle  their  jobs  at 
the  desks  and  pianos  and  work-benches  with  as  much  zest  as  they 
exhibit  on  the  football  field. 

One  is  continually  struck  by  the  uncanny  way  in  which  they 
have  almost  completely  overcome  their  initial  disability. 

The  Principal  stood  on  a  chair  to  put  something  in  order,  and 
immediately  a  little  girl  put  her  hand  on  his  shoes — "  I  have 
caught  you,  sir;  you  have  come  to  school  this  morning  without 
polishing  your  shoes  !  " 

And  the  chuckling  Head  had  to  plead  guilty.  He  said  that  the 
children  could  tell  in  a  moment  whether  a  collar  was  clean  or  not 
by  feeling  it.  And  it  seemed  to  me  that  they  could  all  say  just 
what  they  liked  to  this  genial  big  brother  who  looks  after  them 
all  so  devotedly. 

He  and  the  whole  staff  are  determined  to  make  the  children 
sing  about  the  stars  and  not  about  the  darkness. 
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A  Wise  Clock. 
Indeed  the  whole  school  seems  to  have  taken  to  heart  the  motto 
written  in  brass  near  the  school  clock.  This  clock  is  a  very 
sensible  creature.  He  only  strikes  the  hour  during  the  day  and 
he  allows  the  children  to  sleep  undisturbed  during-  the  night. 
And  this  is  what  he  says  on  the  brass  :  "  iNi  soniaf  ond  am  oriau'r 
dydd."  ("  I  only  speak  of  the  hours  of  the  day.")  I  try  to  forget 
the  dark  hours  and  say  nothing  about  them. 

Whether  the  little  ones  have  their  dark  hours  or  not,  all  I  can 
say  is  they  never  allow  us  to  know  of  them;  the  gayest,  jolliest, 
most  mischievous  crowd  of  children  in  the  whole  of  Wales.  I 
could  mention  the  doings  of  many  individuals,  but  who  will  guaran- 
tee me  that  these  paragraphs  will  not  come  to  their  notice,  and  I 
shall  have  to  meet  them  again  ! 

Blind  Girl/s  Sonnet. 
Among  the  pupils  there  are  some  who   are  destined  to  bring 
great  honour  to  the  school. 

That  you  may  have  a  taste  of  the  intellectual  output  of  some 
of  the  many  school  poets  I  will  print  the  winning  sonnet  in  this 
year's  Eisteddfod,  a  sonnet  not  standing  alone  in  the  competition, 
but  one  of  many  fine  specimens  : — 

Summer. 
Season  divine,   Oh  Nature's  lovely  Queen, 

The   world  awakes  to  bless   and  honour  thee, 
The   fields   are  spread   with   carpets    gold   and  green, 

And  flowers  blend  in   coloured  harmony  ; 
Down  winding  paths  of  purpled  mountains  high, 
The   streamlet  gently  flows  with  rippling  song, 
And   from   without   a   smiling    azure   sky 

The   sun    sends   forth    its    rays,    held   back   so    long ; 
Ah,  these,  all  these  are  Nature's  gifts  to  thee, 

Thou  Queen  of  beauty,  art,  and  life  supreme, 
To    whom    the    birds    sing    praises    rapt'rously, 

And  all   the  world  relates  its  joyful  theme, 
Yet   with   the  dawn   of   autumn's   misty  light, 
Thou  fadest  as   a   dream,   forgot   with   night. 

I  forget  the  child's  name,  but  she  was  the  crowned  bard  for 
the  year  1932 ;  and  it  is  no  exaggeration  to  say  that  many  a 
National  Eisteddfod  bard  would  not  be  ashamed  of  these  summer 
visions  that  came  to  this  blind  girl  at  Pen-y-bont. 


BRITISH    BROADCASTING   PAMPHLETS. 

A  letter,  with  a  questionnaire  attached,  has  been  circulated  by 
the  Publications  Committee  of  the  National  Institute  for  the  Blind 
to  all  Blind  Schools.    The  Committee  wish  to  know  whether  Braille 
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copies  of  the  B.B.C.  pamphlets,  issued  in  connection  with  the 
broadcast  talks  to  schools,  would  be  of  use,  and  how  many  would 
be  required.  They  also  ask  that  the  subjects  likely  to  be  of 
special  interest  shall  be  indicated. 

Four  questions  only  are  asked,  and  the  value  of  the  inquiry 
depends  entirely  upon  the  number  of  answers  received.  We  hope 
that  all  school  teachers  will  second  this  attempt  to  make  the 
broadcast  talks  to  schools  of  real  value  by  replying  as  promptly 
and  fully  as   possible  to  this  letter. 


AN   EXPERIMENT. 

By  Freda  Cookson. 

About  a  dozen  children  from  the  Birmingham  Royal  Insti- 
tution for  the  Blind  spent  a  very  enjoyable  afternoon  at  a  local 
Sunday  School.  The  invitation  was  given  by  the  Superintendent, 
whose  idea  was  to  enlarge  the  sympathies  of  his  scholars  and  lo 
give  pleasure  to  the  visitors. 

The  party  left  the  institution  in  cars,  kindly  provided  for  the 
occasion.  The  afternoon  was  conducted  by  a  teacher  from  the 
institution,  who  is  a  member  of  the  church.  The  opening  hymn 
was  played  by  one  of  the  blind  children,  and  the  lesson  was  read 
from  a  Braille  copy  of  the  Gospel  of  St.  Mark.  A  solo  hymn  was 
followed  by  a  brief  talk  on  the  educational  methods  used  in  blind 
schools,  illustrated  by  the  children.  Papers  were  read  on  different 
school  activities,  such  as  scouts,  guides,  swimming  and  out-door 
games.  The  collection  was  handed  to  the  teacher  and  by  request 
was  given  to  the  school  sports  fund.  Although  this  was  not  the 
primary  object  of  the  visit  it  was  much   appreciated. 

After  the  closing  hymn  the  children  met  in  the  vestry  various 
scholars  of  the  Sunday  School,  and  were  taken  by  them  to  their 
own  homes  for  tea. 

When  the  children  reassembled  at  the  Church  it  was  quite 
evident  that  they  had  made  friends  readily  with  their  little  hosts. 
It  was  felt  that  the  afternoon  had  achieved  its  aim  in  establishing 
contact  between  the  blind  and  the  seeing  children,  and  that  they 
had  mutually  gained  by  the  interchange  of  ideas  and  interests. 
Many  hearty  invitations  were  given  for  a  second  visit,  and  the 
children  were  driven   away  amidst  joyous  farewells. 
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EDITORIAL. 

The  Teacher  of  llie  Blind  for  January  last  announced  that  the 
K.  D.  Macgregor  Prize  for  1932  was  offered  for  the  best  essay 
on  The  Machinery  for  the  Administration  of  the  Welfare  of  the 
Blind  and  the  Best  Means  for  its  Simplification,  and  that  the 
competition  was  open  to  all  "  interested  in  work  for  the  blind." 
This  invitation  was  in  reality  less  catholic  than  it  appeared,  for 
to  write  with  authority  upon  such  a  theme  requires  more  than 
interest  in  work  for  the  blind.  The  eompetitor  needs  a  working 
knowledge  of  the  history  of  this  service,  a  thorough  grasp  of  pres- 
ent conditions  and,  most  important  of  all,  the  vision  and  construc- 
tive ability  necessary  to  simplify  the  machinery. 

The  result  of  the  competition  was  declared  at  the  annual  meet- 
ing of  the  Union  of  Counties   Associations  for  the   Blind.     The 
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first  place  was  given  to  "  Simplissimus,"  who,  by  preferring  to 
remain  anonymous,  forfeited  the  prize,  which  passed  to  Miss  Joan 
Tennant-Smith,  who  was  proxime  accessit. 

That  "  Simplissimus  "  was  fully  equipped  for  his  task  is  proved 
by  his  essay,  which  is  at  once  so  lucid  and  complete  that  it  needs 
no  editorial  comment  to  give  it  weight.  Some  there  will  be  who 
will  not  agree  with  his  premises,  but  they  will  find  it  hard  to  refute 
his  logic.  The  essay  is  summed  up  in  five  proposals,  which  will 
be  found  in  the  final  paragraph,  the  first  and  second  of  which 
deserve  particular  attention. 

The  first  proposal  is  that  the  Local  Government  Act  be  amended 
to  secure  again  direct  grants  from  the  Ministry  and  the  old  form 
of  inspection.  The  wastefulness  of  the  present  administration  is 
exposed  in  no  uncertain  terms,  and  the  advantages  of  inspection 
by  the  Ministry  are  fully  established.  That  the  inspection  at  pres- 
ent is  often  a  farce  and  always  a  heavy  additional  expense  is  abun- 
dantly clear.  Satisfactory  arrangements  have,  no  doubt,  been  made 
in  some  places,  but  the  restricted  area  over  which  the  local  inspector 
presides  makes  it  impossible  for  him  to  employ  the  wide  standard 
of  comparison  open  to  the  central  inspector.  The  benefits  of  minis- 
terial inspection,  cited  by  the  writer,  have  become  increasingly 
obvious  by  their  withdrawal.  The  individual  recognition  of  Home 
Teachers  by  the  central  authority  is  especially  desirable,  as  by  this 
means  only  can  any  satisfactory  standard  of  work  be  ensured. 

The  second  proposal  is  "  that  the  Unemployable  Grant  should 
be  made  uniform  throughout  the  country  and  should  be  adminis- 
tered nationally."  It  is  suggested  that  "  improvement  is  desirable' 
in  three  ways.  First,  the  grant  should  be  uniform.  Second,  the 
method  of  assessing  the  income  should  also  be  uniform.  Third, 
the  method  of  distribution  should  be  economical."  The  disparity 
of  treatment  which  prevails  now  is  urged  as  a  primary  reason  for 
this  reform,  which  is  deemed  more  expedient  than  the  Scottish 
proposal  of  a  compensation  allowance  to  all  blind  persons.  As 
regards  the  distribution  of  the  grant,  it  is  pointed  out  with  great 
truth  that  the  Home  Teacher  is  in  many  cases  little  better  than  a 
relieving  officer,  which  is  certainly  not  the  work  for  which  he  was 
appointed,  or  the  role  that  he  was  trained  to  fill.  It  is  suggested 
that  this  uniform  grant  should  be  administered  in  the  same  way 
as' the  Old  Age  Pension. 

With  these  two  proposals  we  heartily  concur,  and  we  hope 
that  this  essay,  so  "  rich  in  saving  common-sense  "  will  hasten 
the  day  which  will  see  the  return  of  central  control  and  of  just 
provision  for  the  unemployable  blind.  For  the  rest,  we  commend 
the  pages  which  follow  to  the  close  and  thoughtful  attention  of  all 
our  readers. 
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AN  ESSAY   ON 
THE    MACHINERY   FOR   THE   ADMINISTRATION   OF 
THE    WELFARE    OF    THE    BLIND    AND    THE    BEST 

MEANS    FOR    ITS    SIMPLIFICATION. 

By    SlMPLISSIMUS. 

The  machinery  for  the  administration  of  the  welfare  of  the 
blind  is  not  a  simple  instrument,  and  it  is  not  easy  to  describe 
without  some  allusion  to  the  stages  whereby  it  has  been  built  up. 
The  elucidation  of  the  present  entails  some  reference  to  the  past. 
In  1917,  as  a  result  of  a  recommendation  in  the  report  of  a 
departmental  committee  which  had  been  set  up  in  19 13  to  make 
suggestions  for  the  better  care  of  the  blind,  a  central  department 
for  the  general  oversight  of  blind  affairs,  apart  from  education, 
was  established  in  the  Local  Government  Board.  The  Act,  which 
in  1919  transformed  that  Board  into  the  Ministry  of  Health,  laid 
upon  the  Minister  the  duty  of  taking  suitable  measures  for  the 
treatment  and  care  of  the  blind.  In  the  same  year  Exchequer 
grants  to  agencies  caring  for  the  adult  blind  were  first  paid.  The 
services  for  which  payment  was  thus  provided  were  :  Counties 
Associations,  Workshops,  Home  Teaching,  Home  Workers' 
Schemes,   Homes  and  Hostels  and   Embossed   Books. 

If  there  be  added  to  these  the  services  of  elementary  education 
and  technical  training,  for  which  public  grants  had  come  into 
force  at  an  earlier  date,  it  will  be  seen  that  the  ground  is  almost 
completely  covered.  The  actual  work  was  carried  out  by  volun- 
tary agencies,  some  of  which  dated  back  to  the  eighteenth  century. 

In  1920  the  Blind  Persons  Act  laid  upon  County  and  County 
Borough  Councils  the  duty  of  making  "  arrangements  to  the 
satisfaction  of  the  Minister  of  Health  for  promoting  the  welfare 
of  blind  persons  ordinarily  resident  within  their  area."  The  work 
was  still  done  by  the  voluntary  agencies,  under  the  supervision 
of  the  Ministry,  though  in  a  few  cases  borough  councils  undertook 
the  task  themselves.  Gradually  grants  from  the  local  authorities 
increased,  until  in  1930  they  overtopped  in  amount  the  grants 
paid  to  these  agencies  by  the  Exchequer. 

In  1929  the  Local  Government  Act  changed  the  method  of 
paying  grants.  The  Act  provided  for  a  block  grant  in  respect 
of  certain  services,  including  the  welfare  of  the  blind,  to  be  paid 
from  the  Exchequer  to  each  local  authority.  The  Minister,  under 
Section  102  (1),  published  in  March,  1930,  a  scheme,  to  which 
was  attached  a  schedule  setting  forth  the  amount  of  grant  to  be 
paid  by  each  council  to  its  appropriate  voluntary  agencies.  This 
came  into  force  with  the  financial  year  that  began  on   1st   April, 
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1930.  Conditions  are  attached  to  the  payment  of  these  grants. 
The  council  must  be  satisfied  as  to  the  efficiency  of  the  service. 
The  agency  must  be  open  to  inspection  by  an  officer  of  the  council, 
and  must  submit  to  it  its  annual  report  and  accounts. 

The  amount  of  the  grant  was  roughly  the  sum  of  the  Exchequer 
grant  which  had  been  paid  in  respect  of  the  year  1928-29  and  the 
grant  from  the  local  authority.  It  could  be  augmented  at  the 
discretion  of  the  authority,  in  virtue  of  its  powers  under  the  Blind 
Persons  Act.  Under  the  Minister's  scheme  the  detailed  super- 
vision of  the  agencies  by  his  inspectors  was  transferred  to  the 
local  authorities,  but  the  Minister  undertook  to  carry  out  an 
inspection  of  each  local  authority's  measures  for  dealing  with  the 
blind  once  in  three  or  four  years. 

The  hierarchy  of  administration  thus  still  consists  of  the 
Ministry,  the  local  authorities  and  the  voluntary  agencies,  but  the 
1929  Act  has  transferred  to  the  local  authorities  many  of  the 
powers  formerly  exercised  by  the  Ministry.  The  function  of  the 
agency  is  to  deal  with  the  individual  blind,  that  of  the  authority 
is  to  supervise  the  agencies  and  to  pay  grants,  while  the  function 
of  the  Ministry  is  to  advise  the  authorities  and  at  rare  intervals 
to  carry  out  a  survey  of  their  arrangements. 

So  much  for  the  skeleton  of  the  machinery.  Is  there  need  for 
its  simplification?  Is  there  an  unnecessary  amount  of  machinery 
and  is  it  of  undue  complexity?  In  view  of  the  moderate  size  of 
the  problem,  is  an  excessive  amount  of  money  being  spent  on 
administration  ?  For  every  official  who  has  a  productive  job 
how  may  others  are  employed  to  see  that  he  does  it?  How  large 
a  sum  is  spent  on  railway  fares  and  hotel  bills?  How  great  a 
multitude  of  hours  are  passed  in  conference  and  debate  on  every 
minor  conundrum  of  the  work?  Has  the  blind  world  fallen  in 
love  with  administration  for  its  own  sake?  Is  there  a  danger  that, 
like  a  squirrel  in  its  cage,  it  is  intoxicated  with  the  beauty  of 
motion  round  a  fixed  axis  and  imagines  progress?  In  admira- 
tion for  the  technique  of  administration,  has  it  lost  its  sense  of 
proportion?  In  agendas  that  exhaust  the  colours  of  the  rainbow, 
in  minutes  that  flow  on  like  treatises,  in  committees  that  proliferate 
into  sub-committees  like  the  children  of  Israel  in  Goshen,  in  card 
indexes,  in  secretaries'  salaries,  in  the  elaboration  of  forms  and 
the  excessive  pursuit  of  paper  classifications — in  all  such  things 
is  there  a  danger  that  the  blind  themselves  are  forgotten,  save  as 
the  distant  justification  for  all  this  busy  running  to  and  fro? 

If  these  questions,  which  some  nice  people  may  think  unseemly, 
can  all  be  answered  with  an  emphatic  negative,  there  is  nothing 
more  to  be  said.  On  the  other  hand,  the  propounders  of  the 
essay's  text,,  by  asking  for  means  of  simplification,  imply  that 
simplification  is  required.  An  appeal  for  a  straightening  out  pro- 
cess and  for  the  elimination  of  some  of  the  waste  does  not  envisage 
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cither  a  steam  roller  of  uniformity  or  a  disparagement  of  voluntary 
effort.  Individual  agencies  are  conditioned  by  their  history  and 
circumstance.  Each  has  developed  into  an  entity  different  in 
some  particulars  from  all  others  and  having  some  peculiar  gift 
to  bring  to  the  common  stock.  That  contribution  must  be  pre- 
served. At  the  present  time  there  is  a  large  amount  of  disinter- 
ested and  devoted  labour  at  the  service  of  the  blind,  both  from 
paid  and  unpaid  workers,  and  anything  that  would  tend  to  lessen 
enthusiasm  and  diminish  the  stream  of  generous  effort  is  to  be 
deprecated.  Whatever  changes  are  suggested  must  preserve 
the  essentials  of  voluntary  and  loving  service  and  divert  it 
into  more  direct  and   economic  channels. 

It  is  here  suggested  that  reform  is  desirable  in  two  main  direc- 
tions, first  with  regard  to  the  Local  Government  Act,  and  second 
with  regard  to  the  Unemployable  Grant.  A  word  is  added  with 
regard  to  national  bodies  and  the  future  of  the  Counties 
Associations. 

The  passing  of  the  Local  Government  Act  of  1929  was  a  retro- 
grade step  in  respect  of  work  for  the  blind.  Apart  from  the 
questionable  finance  of  the  change  over,  apart  from  the  infantile 
folly  of  singling  out  one  private  charity  to  be  the  almoner  of  public 
grants  for  "  National  Services,"  apart  from  the  stale  dodge  of 
securing  Exchequer  economy  by  providing  a  static  grant  for  an 
expanding  service,  the  Act  did  serious  harm  by  dragging  in  the 
local  authority  as  an  intermediary  between  the  central  depart- 
ment and  the  agencies. 

It  is  true  that  the  Blind  Persons  Act  had  placed  responsibility 
for  the  welfare  of  the  blind  on  the  shoulders  of  the  county  and 
county  borough  councils,  but  the  central  department  had  advised 
them  to  meet  their  new  obligations  by  delegating  to  the  voluntary 
agencies  and  had  kept  the  inspection  of  subsidy  of  these  agencies 
in  its  own  hands.  The  local  authorities  were  encouraged  to  make 
additional  grants,  but  within  a  general  scheme,  which  was  subject 
to  the  approval  of  the  Ministry.  There  is  in  English  legislation 
a  strong  bias  in  favour  of  devolution.  Local  authorities  must  be 
given  as  large  a  measure  as  possible  of  autonomy.  It  is  a 
principle  which  flourished  in  the  days  before  democracy  was  on 
its  trial.  One  can  be  faithful  to  democratic  orthodoxy,  however, 
and  yet  admit  that  the  growth  of  the  expert  has  made  bureaucratic 
control  of  certain  services  the  most  efficient  form  of  government. 
To  force  the  care  of  the  blind  into  the  arena  of  parish  politics  is 
to  do  the  blind  a  disservice.  This  has  been  the  effect  of  the  Local 
Government  Act.  The  central  department  has  retired  into  the 
background,  though  it  still  costs  as  much  as  before.  A  fresh 
battalion  of  supervisors  is  in  process  of  formation  and  the  Ministry 
is  pressing  for  its  rapid  recruitment.  The  officers  appointed  arc 
for  the  most  part  clerks  from  the  local  town  hall,  who  are  ignorant 
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of  the  services  which  they  have  to  inspect.  A  multitude  of  forms 
and  returns  have  to  be  completed  for  no  useful  purpose,  and  an 
unjustifiable  addition  is  made  to  the  expense  of  administration. 
Although  it  is  recommended  that  the  Ministry  should  take  up 
again  its  task  of  supervision,  the  amount  of  detail  should  be 
restricted  and  the  inspectors  should  look  to  efficiency  on  general 
lines.  The  approval  of  individual  home  workers  and  workshop 
employees  may  have  been  expedient  in  the  early  days,  but  general 
oversight  might  well  take  the  place  of  its  resumption.  The 
local  manager  should  know  better  than  the  inspector  the  suitability 
of  the  applicant,  and  in  the  past  it  was  frequently  his  opinion  that 
decided  the  case.  No  agency  is  anxious  to  burden  itself  with 
inefficient  workers,  and  if  it  did  its  annual  trading  returns  and  the 
average  earnings  of  its  workers  would  draw  the  inspector's 
attention  to  a  situation  that  called  for  reform.  The  old  method 
was  solicitous  of  irrelevant  detail.  The  Ministry's  pigeon  holes 
must  be  loaded  with  information  which  it  is  never  likely  to  re- 
quire, and  at  both  ends  the  time  of  clerks  was  wasted.  Labour- 
making  inquisition  of  this  type  might  well  be  dispensed  with  under 
the  proposed  regime.  On  the  other  hand  the  individual  recogni- 
tion of  home  teachers  by  the  central  authority  is  advisable.  Too 
often,  in  small  areas,  the  tendency  is  to  fit  the  job  to  a  deserving 
applicant,  rather  than  to  find  the  most  suitable  person  for  the 
job.  The  central  authority  is  above  local  influences  and  can  demand 
a  uniformly  high  standard  in  the  home   teachers  of  the  country. 

The  inspectors  in  the  past  were  the  friends  of  the  managers. 
Their  advice  was  always  welcome  and  their  visits  did  much  to 
raise  the  level  of  efficiency.  They  also  tended  to  bring  about  uni- 
formity of  practice.  They  stimulated  backward  agencies  by 
accounts  of  what  was  done  in  other  places,  and  offered  sugges- 
tions as  to  how  a  like  excellence  could  be  obtained.  Because  of 
the  present  partition  of  areas  and  of  supervision,  aggravated  by 
the  lack  of  knowledge  and  standing  among  the  new  supervisors, 
such  admirable  results  are  inevitably  barred. 

One  of  the  most  notable  advances  in  recent  years  has  been 
the  provision  of  maintenance  allowances  to  the  unemployable 
blind.  An  increasing  number  of  local  authorities  vote  such  sums 
as  will  make  up  the  income  of  the  men  and  women  in  this  category, 
who  reside  in  their  areas,  to  25/-  a  week  or  other  similar  figure. 

The  day-to-day  administration  of  these  grants  is  usually  in 
the  hands  of  the  voluntary  agency,  but  sometimes  it  is  retained 
in  the  hands  of  the  local  authority.  It  has  added  substantially 
to  the  work  of  the  home  teacher,  who  may  be  obliged  to  spend  a 
disproportionate  amount  of  time  in  almonising  the  grant.  Where 
the  allowances  are  sent  by  post,  the  outlay  in  stamps  and  poundage 
is  excessive. 
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Over  the  country  as  a  whole  there  is  wide  disparity.  A  number 
of  authorities  make  no  grant,  except  such  doles  by  the  public 
assistance  committee  as  are  necessary  to  relieve  destitution. 
Those  which  have  a  definite  scheme  shew  no  agreement  in  pro- 
cedure. Neighbouring-  areas  may  be  working  on  different  rates 
and  regulating  their  grants  by  different  criteria.  This,  of  course, 
is  not  peculiar  to  the  service  for  the  blind.  It  is  a  result  of  local 
autonomy,   and  shews  itself  also  in  other  directions. 

It  would  seem  that  improvement  is  desirable  in  three  ways. 
First,  the  grant  should  be  uniform.  The  unemployable  blind 
man,  whether  he  lives  in  Durham  or  in  Devon,  should  have  his 
income  augmented  to  the  same  amount.  Second,  the  method  of 
assessing  his  income  should  also  be  uniform.  Third,  the  method 
of  distribution  should  be  economical. 

This  reform  could  only  be  carried  out  by  legislation.  The 
unemployable  should  receive  a  state  allowance  like  the  old  age 
pension,  and  like  it  administered  through  the  post  office.  One 
or  two  points  arise.  Is  it  fair  to  give  the  same  income  to  a  man 
in  London  as  to  one  in  a  Westmorland  village?  The  answer  is 
that  while  it  will  not  give  an  identical  real  income,  it  is  the  only 
practicable  method.  It  would  not  meet  the  difficulty  to  discrim- 
inate between  county  and  borough  areas,  for  many  districts  in 
the  former  are  highly  urbanised.  The  old  age  pension  is  uniform 
over  the  whole  kingdom,  and  this  grant  would  need  to  be  worked 
on  the  same  lines. 

Again,  it  may  be  asked  why  not  go  one  step  further  and  make 
a  compensation  allowance  to  every  blind  person?  This  has  been 
recommended  by  the  Scottish  Advisory  Committee  and  eloquently 
advocated  on  many  occasions  by  Mr.  W.  M.  Stone.  If  one  is 
seeking  for  simplification  there  is  much  to  be  said  for  it.  It 
would  give  the  young  piano  tuner,  struggling  to  build  up  a 
connection,  the  financial  backing  he  needs.  It  would  wipe  out  the 
augmentation  of  wages  paid  in  workshops  and  put  these  agencies 
more  definitely  on  the  plane  of  commercial  effort.  Yet  there  are 
obstacles.  It  has  never  found  much  support  in  England,  and,  after 
all,  there  is  something  to  be  said  for  the  system  which  will  most 
effectively  lead  to  the  blind  man  being  to  the  greatest  possible 
extent  independent  of  subvention.  It  would  cost  more  than  the 
Exchequer  can  stand  at  the  present  time.  The  setting  aside  of  the 
means  test  would  in  itself  double  the  amount  to  be  paid  to  the 
unemployables,  and  by  its  extension  to  include  the  employed  the 
project  would  be  enormously  costly.  The  augmentation  paid  to 
home  workers  and  workshop  employees  averages  only  half  of 
the  25/-,  and  there  are  many  blind  men  making  their  living  outside 
any  scheme  of  augmentation.  The  Scottish  suggestion  must, 
therefore,  be  put  aside  as  far  as  the  immediate  future  is  concerned. 
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The  recipient  of  the  unemployable  grant  would  need  to  satisfy 
the  pensions  officer  not  only  as  to  means,  but  as  to  his  inability  to 
contribute  to  his  livelihood  by  his  own  labour.  Has  he  been 
trained?  If  so,  why  is  he  not  employed?  If  not,  is  he  trainable? 
Have  all  reasonable  steps  been  taken  to  ascertain  that  he  is 
untrainable?  These  and  similar  queries  would  have  to  be  satis- 
factorily answered  before  the  applicant  could  be  deemed  eligible. 

Before  any  recommendations  are  made  with  regard  to  national 
bodies  it  is  necessary  to  refer  to  one  fruitful  source  of  ambiguity 
and  muddled  thinking,  namely,  the  different  meanings  which  may 
be  attached  to  the  word  "  national."  The  adjective  may  signify 
carrying  out  national  services.  These  have  been  defined  as  "  ser- 
vices which  are  generally  for  the  benefit  of  the  blind  of  the  coun- 
try, or  for  a  section  of  the  blind  who  are  scattered  over  the 
country  and  which  can  be  conducted  more  economically  and  effi- 
ciently by  one  agency  on  a  national  rather  than  o_n  a  local  basis." 
It  is  in  this  sense  that  the  Library  and  the  N.I.B.  are  "  national." 

The  word  may  also  be  used  to  describe  a  body  which  has  a 
nation-wide  constituency  and  programme.  In  this  category  fall 
the  Union  of  Associations,  the  College  of  Teachers  and  the  Asso- 
ciation of  Workshops.  Thus  the  pronouncements  of  the  Library 
or  of  the  N.I.B.  on  matters  wider  than  its  own  executive  action 
are  private  opinions  without  more  authority  than  their  intrinsic 
merits  deserve.  On  the  other  hand,  the  pronouncements  of  the 
Union,  or  of  the  College,  or  the  Association,  on  matters  relevant 
to  their  several  programmes  come,  apart  altogether  from  their 
wisdom,   or  otherwise,   with  the  authority  of   a  national   dictum. 

One  reason  why  the  N.I.B.  has  aroused  resentment  in  many 
quarters  is  that  it  wishes  to  be  thought  national  in  the  wider 
sense.  This  is  much  to  be  regretted,  and  it  would  make  for  har- 
mony if  the  Institute  confined  its  activities  to  such  lines  of  work 
as  are  not  already  being  fruitfully  discharged  by  the  Union,  the 
College  and  the  Association. 

As  has  been  already  said,  there  are  three  bodies  which  are 
really  national  and  their  functions  are  clearly  demarked.  With 
regard  to  the  Union  it  might  be  claimed  by  it's  warm  partisans 
that  it  takes  all  matters  as  its  province,  but  in  practice  it  is 
mainly  concerned  with  the  problem  of  the  unemployable  blind, 
with  registration,  prevention  and  such  other  topics  as  are  not 
in  the  programmes  of  the  College  and  the  Association.  The  College 
deals  with  all  the  educational  subjects,  technical  training  and  the 
home  teacher,  while  the  Association  is  exclusively  interested  in 
the  many  phases  of  the  industrial  situation. 

The  whole  field  of  work  as  far  as  conference,  co-operation  and 
the  pooling  of  experience  go,  is  thus  adequately  covered.  There 
need  be,  and  indeed  there  is,  no  overlapping,  and  each  section  has 
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at  its  disposal  expert  and  authoritative  knowledge,  and  the  skill 
to  plan  remedial  aetion. 

A  further  step  in  elaboration  need  not  contradict  the  process 
of  simplification  and  so  that  step  is  here  suggested.  It  is  the 
establishment  of  a  national  council  composed  of,  say,  four  repre- 
sentatives from  the  executive  committee  of  each  of  these  three 
bodies.  This  council  should  also  serve  as  the  advisory  committee 
of  the  Ministry  of  Health,  with  this  added  function,  that  it  should 
advise  on  all  educational  topics  the  President  of  the  Board  of 
Education. 

The  present  advisory  committee,  which  would  thus  be 
disbanded,  is  not  calculated  to  provide  the  Minister  with  the  most 
informed  advice,  and  it  does  not  advise  at  all  on  education.  For 
its  first  three  years  it  was  composed  of  fifteen  well-known  workers 
in  the  blind  world  nominated  by  the  Minister.  Then  a  constitution 
was  devised,  whereby  most  of  the  members  became  representatives 
of  local  government,  with  a  meagre  and  entirely  second-hand 
acquaintance  with  the  problems  on  which  they  were  nominally  to 
advise.  The  intention  was  that  as  the  Blind  Persons  Act  had  laid 
the  responsibility  for  blind  welfare  on  the  shoulders  of  the  local 
authorities  the  sooner  they  knew  something  of  blind  affairs  the 
better.  The  members  were  appointed  to  learn,  rather  than  to 
teach,  with  the  result  that  the  committee's  force  as  an  effective 
originator  and  critic  of  policy  was  sadly  impaired. 

The  raising  of  money  by  voluntary  agencies  is  not,  strictly 
speaking,  a  part  of  the  machinery  of  administration,  and  yet  it  is 
a  problem  closely  related  and  one  whose  simplification  has  attracted 
much  thought  and  labour.  It  is  difficult  to  suggest  any  plan  which 
is  at  the  same  time  equitable  and  likely  of  adoption.  Dr.  Evans' 
scheme  of  1920  remains  on  record  as  a  statesmanlike  endeavour 
to  solve  the  problems  of  overlapping  and  of  fair  distribution. 
That  scheme  proved  unacceptable.  It  is,  therefore,  idle  to  hope 
that  success  will  attend  any  equally  thoroughgoing  plan.  The 
method  of  sectional  agreement  between  local  agencies  and  the 
N.I.B.  has  this  fundamental  weakness,  that  allocation  of  proceeds 
depends  on  bargaining,  rather  than  on  consideration  of  relative 
needs.  Without  an  independent  judicial  body,  with  the  right  to 
scrutinise  budgets  and  possessing  full  powers  of  rejection  or  re- 
vision, the  money  will  never  be  distributed  in  accord  with  the  needs 
of  the  blind.  As  agencies  are  not  yet  prepared  to  relinquish  their 
prerogative  of  individual  sovereignty  in  this  direction,  the  present 
competition  and  overlapping  must  continue. 

As  regards  the  Counties  Associations,  these  serve  as  the 
common  meeting  ground  for  their  areas,  and  through  their  union 
are  in  a  predominant  position  to  influence  work  for  the  blind  in 
all  directions  and  throughout  the  country.     Hitherto  the  vagueness 
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of  their  position  has  perhaps,  in  the  absence  of  progressive  com- 
mittees, militated  against  their  complete  success.  Sometimes 
they  have  given  the  appearance  of  not  quite  knowing  what  to  do 
with  themselves,  and  there  is  a  danger  that,  by  inactivity,  they 
may  justify  the  complaints  that  are  beginning  to  be  made  that  they 
are  not  worth  the  money  that  they  cost.  That  they  should  dis- 
appear would  be,  it  is  suggested,  a  calamity.  Their  cost  is 
trifling  compared  with  the  valuable  work  they  could  do.  At 
present  the  discontinued  grants,  which  they  used  to  get  direct 
from  the  Ministry,  are  paid  to  them  by  the  several  local  authorities. 
It  is  suggested  that  these  grants  should  in  future  be  paid  to  the 
Union  direct,  and  by  it  used  to  maintain  the  several  Counties  Asso- 
ciations in  full  usefulness  in  obtaining,  recording  and  observing 
on  information  collected  for  consideration  by  the  Union  itself.  The 
Union  has  already  done  good  work  by  its  report  on  certification. 
Other  problems  await  it  as,  for  example,  the  proper  and  uniform 
method  of  registration,  the  problem  of  supervision  mentioned 
above,  the  administration  of  general  relief,  the  maintenance  of 
home  teaching  standards  and  the  adequate  recording  of  the  work 
done  by  home  teachers,  the  development  of  social  centres,  etc. 
The  Union  has  a  universal  electorate  and  ought  to  focus  and 
influence  the  general  trend  of  things. 

With  regard  to  elementary  education  and  technical  training- 
much  could  be  urged  in  favour  of  a  state  service.  It  is  feared, 
however,  that  the  weight  of  precedent  and  habit,  in  favour  of 
devolution  to  local  authorities,  is  so  enormous  that  any  such 
advocacy  would  be  waste  of  effort.  If,  however,  the  day  ever 
comes  when  schools  for  special  categories  of  blind  children,  e.g., 
those  with  multiple  defects,  the  deaf-blind  and  the  mentally  back- 
ward, are  set  up,  it  is  devoutly  to  be  hoped  that  these  will  be 
conducted  directly  by  the  Board  of  Education.  In  the  meantime, 
only  one  change  in  the  machinery  of  administration  is  here  pro- 
posed. In  1907  the  oversight  of  schools  for  blind  children  was 
transferred  to  the  newly  established  medical  branch  of  the  Board. 
As  it  is  put  concisely  in  Dr.  Ritchie's  book,  Concerning  the  Blind, 
"  This  transfer  did  violence  to  educational  considerations,  Such 
institutions  do  not  require  more  medical  inspection  than  ordinary 
schools,  while  the  curriculum  and  methods  of  instruction  are 
closely  akin.  The  staffs  are  ordinary  teachers  and  their  work 
is  entirely  pedagogical.  To  decree  that  that  work  shall  be  in- 
spected by  members  of  another  profession  is  indefensible." 

Lately,  a  step  in  the  right  direction  has  been  taken  by  the 
appointment  of  a  teacher  as  inspector  of  special  schools.  Unfor- 
tunately, his  field  of  operations  is  so  preposterously  large  that  he 
cannot  hope  to  render  to  any  one  section  of  it  the  help,  advice 
and  guidance  required. 

The  function  of  the  medical  branch  should  be  the  supervision 
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of  the  school  medical  service  of  the  country,  and  to  that  function 
it  should  be  restricted.  The  inspection  and  oversight  of  special 
schools  should  be  restored  to  the  Board  in  general,  and  one  in- 
spector, either  the  official  above  mentioned,  or  one  of  similar 
antecedents  and  calibre,  should  be  allocated  to  spend  his  full  time 
in  schools  for  the  blind. 

To  sum  up,  it  is  suggested  : — 

i.  That  the  Local  Government  Act,  1929,  be  amended,  so 
as  to  permit  of  direct  grants  from  the  Ministry  and  re- 
sumption of  the  old  form  of  inspection. 

2.  That  the  Unemployable  Grant  should  be  made  uniform 
throughout  the  country  and  should  be  administered 
nationally. 

3.  That  a  National  Council,  based  on  a  national  suffrage, 
be  set  up  and  that  this  council  be  the  advisory 
committee. 

4.  That  grants  now  being  paid  to  the  several  Counties 
Associations  be  paid  in  future  to  the  Union  of  Counties 
Associations. 

5.  That  the  supervision  of  schools  for  the  blind  should  be 
taken  out  of  the  hands  of  the  medical  branch  and  handed 
back  to  the  general  staff  and  inspectorate  of  the  Board 
of  Education,  and  that  one  full-time  inspector,  with 
educational   qualifications,  be  allotted  to  these   schools. 


COLLEGE  OF  TEACHERS  OF  THE  BLIND 
EXAMINATIONS,    1932. 

Howe  Teachers'  Examination.  We  note  with  pleasure  that, 
with  two  exceptions,  the  examiners  record  an  improvement  in 
every  subject.  Braille,  Moon,  Professional  Knowledge,  Braille 
Music  and  most  of  the  various  branches  of  Handwork  received 
praise,  and  the  tone  of  the  report  shews  that  the  Board  is  pleased 
with  the  work  of  the  candidates  who  presented  themselves. 

The  exceptions  are  Rush  Seating  and  Pulp  Cane  Work.  Of 
the  former  the  examiner  writes,  "  Last  year  this  subject  shewed 
a  deterioration,  and  the  results  this  year,  both  practical  and  theo- 
retical, are  still  on  the  down  grade."  Of  the  latter  we  read,  "  The 
results  in  this  subject  at  York  were,  to  put  it  mildly,  decidedly 
weak,  the  failures  exceeding  fifty  per  cent.  At  other  centres  a 
marked  improvement  was  shewn." 

The  high  percentage  of  honours  in  Typewriting — 18  out  of  28 
— points  less  to  skill  in  the  candidates  than  to  a  somewhat  too 
easy  standard  in  the  test.      "  The  examiner  of  this  subject  is  of 
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the  opinion  that  the  time  allowed  is  a  good  deal  too  generous. 
Recognising  the  changing  conditions,  your  Board  will  give  par- 
ticular consideration  to  this  subject  before  the  printing  of  the  next 
syllabus." 

The  following  is  a  list  of  successful  candidates.     The  number 
of  subjects  in  which  honours  were  obtained  is  indicated  after  each 


Archer,    Miss  W.,    Huddersfield  (i). 
Beard,    Mrs.   C,   London  (5). 
Beddovv,  Miss  S.  A.  O.,  Burton-upon- 

Trent   (2). 
Bedford,     Miss     D.     St.     Clair,     Old 

Sodbury   (2). 
Boddy,  Miss  N.  M.,  Darlington  (4). 
Broadhurst,    Miss   H.,   Clacton-on-Sea 

(2). 
Bruce,   Miss  M.   D.,   Aberdeen  (4). 
Carroll,   Miss   M.,    Dublin  (4). 
Catt,    Miss    M.    C.    J.,    Bournemouth. 

(4). 
Cawthorn,  Mrs.  S.  J.,  Sunderland  (2). 
Charnley,    Miss    F.,    Morecambe    (3). 
Cleator,    Miss  A.,   Bootle. 
Coventry,    Miss   M.    A.   "C,    Kirkcaldy 

(6). 
Curran,   Mr.   J.  G.,  Wavertree  (3). 
Dear,    Miss   G.    C,    Forfar"  (6)/ 
Drummond,    Mr.    R.    H.,    Stornoway 

•(2). 
Dunn,    Miss    W.    R.,     Middlesbrough 

(8). 
Elliott,   Mr.   J.,   Worthing  (1). 
Evans,   Miss  M.,  Sheffield  (4). 
Gould,   Miss  E.   B.,   London  (3). 
Grant,    Miss  D.    R.,  Aberdeen  (4). 
Griffith,    Mrs.   B.    E.,   Carlisle   (1). 
Hansell,   Mr.   S.   W.,    Norwich. 
Heyes,  Miss  M.  C,  Little  Hulton  (6). 
Howells,    Miss  M.,   Cymmer  (2). 
Illingworth,    Miss    E.    M.,    Leeds   (3). 
Irvine,    Mr.    J.,    Glasgow   (6). 
Jackson,    Miss   E.,    Manchester   (2). 
Jones,    Miss    C.    S.,    Bolton. 
Jones,    Miss  J.,    Liverpool. 
Land,    Miss    N.    M.,    Uttoxeter    (1). 
Lowe,  Miss  C.   B.  M.,   Parkstone  (3). 
Macara,    Miss    M.,    Wallasey    (2). 
Mason,   Mrs.    M.,   Warrington   (4). 
Mason,  Miss  O.,  Dollis  Hill  (5). 


May,    Miss   M.,   Liverpool  (2). 
Milner,    Miss    M.    A.,    Darlington   (4). 
Morris,    Miss  A.,    Pontardawe   (2). 
Myerscough,    Mrs.    M.    M.,    Liverpool 

(2). 
Nurse,   Miss  E.    M.,   Birmingham   (5). 
Oakley,    Miss  K.,    Manchester  (6). 
Park,     Miss     M.,     Newcastle-on-Tyne 

(2). 
Peacock,    Miss   O.    M.,   Yorks  (2). 
Pearey,  Miss  J.  E.}  North  Shields  (1). 
Plum,    Miss  M.    I.,    Worcester  (1). 
Reynolds,  Mr.  P.  F.,  Birmingham  (1). 
Roberts,  Miss  W.   E.  M.,  Pontardawe 

(3). 
Ryan,   Mr.   M.   L.,  York  (1). 

Saunders,    Miss  M.,   London  (5). 
Shepherd,  Miss  F.,  Farnworth  (2). 
Siddall,    Miss    I.,    Liverpool    (1). 
Simmons,  Mrs.  M.  J.  S.,  Burnley  (3). 
Small,    Mr.    L.    H.,    Liverpool   (2). 


Speight,  Miss  W. 
Stephen,  Miss  E. 
Stirling,  Miss  A. 
Stooke.  Miss  F. 
Taylor,  Miss  A., 
Thomas.   Miss  M. 


M.,  Sunderland  (6). 
M.,   London  (2). 
L.,  Glasgow  (5). 
M.,    Taunton   (4). 
Wilford  (2). 
J.,  Maesteg  (1). 


Thompson,  Miss  E.   L.,   Farnham  (1). 
Thorold,    Miss    M.,     Falmouth    (2). 
Tizard,    Miss   B.    R.,    London   (3). 
Travis,    Miss   M.,    Preston    (2). 
Turner,    Miss    E.,    Ovingham-on-Tyne 

(2). 
Tynan,   Miss  W.   E.,   Sheffield   (2). 
Waiter,  Miss  E.,  Sunderland  (6). 
Ward,    Miss  L.    M.,    Roehampton  (3). 
Warhurst,    Miss   M.    I.,    Pitsmoor  (6). 
Whyte,    Miss    I.    C,    Sunderland   (1). 
Wilkinson,  Miss  E.  M.  S.,  Yeovil  (1). 
Wilson,    Miss    E.,    Edinburgh    (2). 
Young,    Miss  C.   R.,    Bolton  (5). 


Arthur  Pearson  Prize. 

The  Arthur  Pearson  Prize  was  awarded  to  Miss  W.  R.  Dunn, 
of  the  Cleveland  and  South  Durham  Institute  for  the  Blind, 
Middlesbrough;  Miss  E.  Waiter,  of  the  Sunderland  and  Durham 
County  Royal  Institution  for  the  Blind  was  proxime  accessit. 
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School  Teachers'  Examination.  The  criticism  of  the  work  in 
Arithmetic  contained  in  the  193 1  Report  has  borne  fruit.  "  A  great 
improvement  was  shewn  this  year.  The  Taylor  Frame  had  been 
more  thoroughly  grasped  and  the  work  was  set  down  better." 

In  Braille  the  reading-  still  falls  short  of  a  satisfactory  standard. 
11  Ag-ain  the  dictation  was  done  better  than  the  reading.  The 
candidates  shewed  a  good  knowledge  of  written  Braille.  The 
reading  was  slow  and  hesitating  in  some  cases." 

The  Practice  and  Theory  of  Teaching  are  not  regarded  as  very 
satisfactory.  In  the  former,  though  several  good  lessons  were 
given,  "  there  is  still  a  tendency  to  lecture  instead  of  teach."  In 
the  latter  little  originality  was  shewn  and  "  some  of  the  facts  in 
the  history  of  education  were  incorrectly  stated." 

The  Infant  and  Junior  Handwork,  we  are  told,  were  disappoint- 
ing, though  the  practical  work  was  fairly  well  done. 

Physical  Training  is  dismissed  with  the  remark  :  "  The  candi- 
dates shewed  a  poor  knowledge  of  the  possibility  of  the  work." 

Chair  Caning,  Hand  Knitting  and  Sewing  were  all  commended. 

Twelve  candidates  gained  the  certificate.  Their  names,  with 
the  number  of  subjects  in  which  honours  were  secured,  are  as 
follows  : — 

Anderson,   Mrs.   H.,   Liverpool  (4).  Lodge,    Miss  I.,   Honor  Oak,   London 
Bailey,    Miss   G.    M.,    Upper   Clapton,  (2). 

London   (4).  Mason,    Miss   H.,    Swithlnnd   (2). 

Dent,    Miss    D.,    Bolton   (5).  Nevin,    Miss    E.    J.,    Liverpool    (1). 

Hanley,   Mr.  J.  A.,   Manchester  (4).  Tookey,    Mr.   J.   E.,    Birmingham  (7). 

Heys,    Mr.   A.   E.,   Leeds  (4).  Thomas,    Miss    \.    M.,    London   (4). 

Lane,    Miss  C.    R.,    Staffordshire    (4).  Williams,   Mr.   G.   M.,    Exeter  (5). 

Arthur  Pearson  Prize. 

The  Arthur  Pearson  Prize  was  awarded  to  Mr.  J.  K.  Tookey, 
of  the  Birmingham  Royal  Institution  for  the  Blind;  Mr.  J.  A. 
Hanley,  of  Henshaw's  Institution  for  the  Blind,  Manchester,  was 
proxime  accessit. 


NATIONAL   LIBRARY   FOR   THE    BLIND, 

35  Great  Smith  Street,  Westminster,   S.W.i. 

New  Catalogue. 

A  revised,  complete  edition  of  the  catalogue  of  books  in  the 

National  Library  for  the  Blind  has  now  been  issued  in  ink-print. 

Copies  may  be  obtained  on  application  to  the  Secretary,  35  Creat 

Smith  Street,  Westminster,  S.W.i.,  at  a  cost  of  is.  4<L,  post  free. 
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JOINT  CONFERENCE  ON  UNIFORMITY  IN  BRAILLE 
TYPE:    STANDARD    ENGLISH    BRAILLE. 

General  satisfaction  will  be  felt  on  both  sides  of  the  Atlantic 
that  the  differences  which  have  so  long-  existed  between  the  Braille 
systems  of  America  and  Great  Britain  have  now  been  cleared 
away. 

This  happy  result  is  the  outcome  of  a  conference  held  at  the 
National  Library  for  the  Blind,  Westminster,  on  July  18th  and 
19th,  between  representatives  of  American  organizations  and 
representatives  of  the  British  National  Uniform  Type  Committee. 

The  American  representatives  were  : — 
Mr.   Robert  B.   Irwin,   Executive  Director,  American   Foundation 

for  the  Blind,   New  York; 
Mr.  George  F.   Meyer,  President  of  the  American  Association  of 

Workers  for  the  Blind  ; 
Mr.  L.  W.  Rodenb,erg,  Illinois  School  for  the  Blind,  Jacksonville, 

Illinois. 

The  members  selected  by  the  British  Uniform  Type  Committee 
were  : — 

Mr.  W.  M.  Stone,  The  Royal  Blind  School,  Edinburgh; 
Miss   D.    A.    Pain,    O.B.E.,    Assistant    Secretary    and   Librarian, 

National  Library  for  the  Blind ; 
Mr.  T.  H.  Tylor,  B.C.L.,  M.A.,  Fellow  of  Balliol  College,  Oxford, 

and  a  member  of  the  Council  of  the  National  Institute  for  the 

Blind ; 
Mr.  A.  Siddall,  Chairman,  Northern  Counties  Association  for  the 

Blind. 

There  were  present,  by  invitation,  Captain  Baker  (of  the 
National  Institute  for  the  Blind,  Canada),  and  during  the  de- 
liberations on  Tuesday,  Dr.  Meyer  (of  the  Library  of  Congress, 
Washington)  and  Mr.  Ellis  (of  the  American  Printing  House  for 
the  Blind,  Kentucky).  Miss  O.  I.  Prince  (of  the  National  Library 
for  the  Blind)  acted  as  secretary  to  the  conference. 

Mr.  Stone,  the  chairman,  opened  the  proceedings  with  a  speech 
of  warm  welcome  to  the  delegates,  and  Mr.  Irwin  expressed  the 
gratification  which  he  and  his  fellows  felt  that  it  had  been  possible 
to  arrange  a  conference  to  settle  all  outstanding  differences. 

Mr.  M.  C.  Migel,  President  of  the  American  Foundation  for 
the  Blind,  New  York,  who  was  present  at  the  opening  of  the 
conference,  briefly  reviewed  the  present  position  with  regard  to 
American  Braille,  and  expressed  the  hope  that,  as  a  result  of  the 
present  negotiations,   uniformity  would  be  attained. 

It  will  be  remembered  that,  as  a  result  of  preliminary  discus- 
sions carried   on  by  correspondence,    the    British    Uniform   Type 
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Committee  had  agreed  to  certain  suggestions  made  by  the  Ameri- 
can Committee.  The  more  fundamental  differences  were  left  over 
for  the  conference.  Many  of  these  were  found  to  be  readily 
soluble,  and  the  main  point  eventually  resolved  itself  into  the 
question  of  the  use  of  contractions  in  those  words  in  which 
syllables  overlapped  and  the  use  of  word-signs  as  contractions 
when  they  occurred  in  the  middle  of  words. 

Fortunately,  it  was  found  possible  to  arrive  at  a  compromise 
which  satisfied  both  sides.  There  are  some  minor  changes  an 
Grade  2,  which  need  cause  no  alarm  to  either  readers  or  writers. 
The  capital  sign,  which  is  not  in  general  use  in  this  country,  has 
been  changed  to  dot  6,  the  abbreviation  sign  to  dots  2-5-6,  and 
the  dots  are  to  be  numbered  1,  2,  3  on  the  left  and  4,  5,  6  on  the 
right,  thus  adopting  the  continental  system.  The  use  of  the 
contractions  for  double  letters   is   to  be  continued. 

A  new  handbook  will  be  necessary,  and  as  soon  as  the  British 
National  Uniform  Type  Committee  had  approved  the  action  of 
their  delegates,  Miss  Pain  and  Mr.  Rodenberg,  to  whom  the 
revision  had  been  deputed,  with  the  assistance  of  Miss  Glazebrook, 
set  to  work  to  put  this  into  form.  It  is  hoped  that  a  com- 
mon handbook  will  be  used  in  all  English-speaking  countries. 

During  the  week  of  the  conference  the  representatives  and 
their  friends  had  opportunities  for  social  intercourse  outside  the 
conference  room.  Captain  Ian  Fraser,  M.P.,  and  Mrs.  Eraser 
gave  a  reception  at  St.  John's  Lodge,  on  Sunday  evening.  Before 
the  first  meeting  of  the  conference  on  Monday  afternoon  the 
delegates  were  entertained  to  lunch  by  the  Committee  of  the 
National  Library  for  the  Blind.  There  were  also  present,  Mrs. 
Irwin,  Mrs.  George  Meyer,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Ellis,  Dr.  and  Mrs.  H. 
B.  Meyer,  Mrs.  Danckwerts,  Miss  Greenwood,  Dr.  and  Mrs. 
Whitfield  and  Dr.  Ritchie. 

The  delegates  and  their  friends  were  again  invited  to  meet  at 
a  dinner  given  by  the  Library  Committee,  at  the  Hungarian  Res- 
taurant, on  Monday  evening.  Lord  Blanesburgh,  who  presided, 
after  proposing  the  healths  of  H.M.  the  King,  and  the  President 
of  the  United  States  of  America,  proposed  the  health  of  the  guests 
from  overseas,  and,  in  doing  so,  emphasized  the  necessity  of  one 
type  for  all  English-speaking  readers.  Dr.  H.  B.  Meyer,  in  a 
most  happy  and  witty  speech,  replied  for  the  guests. 

May  a  note  be  added  for  British  readers  and  writers  of  Braille? 
There  need  be  no  apprehension  that  the  Grade  2  which  they  have- 
so  long  known  and  loved  has  been  materially  altered.  There  will 
be  nothing  new  to  learn  and  very  little  to  unlearn.  Any  Little 
sacrifice  which  may  have  been  made  is  more  than  compensated  by 
the  great  gain  that  standard  English  Braille  has  at  long  last  been 
achieved. 
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The  alterations  are  as  follows  : — 
To  change  the  characters  for  the  capital  and  italic  signs,  dot  6 
to  represent  the  capital  sign,  and  dots  4-6  the  italic  sign. 
[N.B. — It  should  be  noted  in  this  connection  that  the  present 
difference  in  the  use  of  the  capital  sign  in  American  and 
British  books  is  to  be  continued.  In  America  the  capital  sign 
will  be  used  wherever  it  occurs  in  the  best  letterpress  practice. 
In  Great  Britain  the  capital  sign  will  not  be  used  in  general 
literature.] 

To  drop  from  the  list  of  contractions  the  following  :  Christ,  Jesus, 
God,  unto. 

To  drop  from  the  list  of  abbreviated  words  the  following  :  faith, 
glory,  grace,  holy,  saith. 

To  add  the  following  additional  abbreviated  words  :  nee  =  neces- 
sary, tgr  =  together,  qk  =  quick,   lr  =  letter,  acr  =  across. 

To  add  the  following  equivalents  for  ink-print  symbols  :  %  (per 
cent.)  is  middle  C,  P  (dots  2-5,  P),  followed  immediately  by  the 
numeral  sign;  $  (dollar  sign)  is  lower  d  (dots  2-5-6),  followed 
immediately  by    the   numeral   sign. 

There  is  to  be  rather  less  licence  in  the  use  of  contractions.  Part- 
word  contractions  which  might  tend  to  obscure  the  pronun- 
ciation or  recognition  of  a  word  are  to  be  avoided,  e.g., 
"  time  "  must  be  spelt  out  in  "  centimetre,"  and  "  one  "  in 
"colonel."  Contractions  should  not  be  used  when  they  bridge 
-  strongly  marked  syllables,  e.g.,,  "  ea  "  must  be  spelt  out  in 
"  readdress,"  "  ed  "  in  "predict"  and  "  st  "  in 
"  mistranslate." 

It  has  also  been  agreed  to  adopt  the  continental  numbering  of  the 
dots,  namely,  1,2,3  on  tne  kit,  and  4,  5,  6  on  the  right. 
The  new  edition  of  the   Handbook  will   shortly  be  published, 

both  in  ink-print  and  in  embossed  type,  giving  the  revised  wording 

of  the  rules. 

The  wording  has  had  to  be  considerably  amplified,  in  order  to 

cover  both   British  and  American   usages. 


ADVISORY  COMMITTEE  ON  THE  WELFARE  OF  THE 

BLIND. 

This  Committee  recently  issued  a  small  pamphlet  entitled 
Extracts  Relating  to  the  Work  of  Local  Authorities,  from  a  Report 
on  Some  Aspects  of  the  Administration  of  Services  for  the  Welfare 
of  the  Blind,  which  contains  several  useful  recommendations. 

The  Committee  deals  first  with  the  Treatment  of  Difficult  Cases, 
such  as  wanderers,  law-breakers,  those  who  have  been  turned  out 
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of  institutions  and  those  who  should  be  turned  out,  those  with 
other  defects  such  as  epilepsy,  and  those  of  peculiar  temperament. 
While  admitting  that  the  voluntary  association  can  do  much  indi- 
vidually to  promote  the  welfare  of  these  persons,  the  Committee 
recommends  "  That  the  Union  of  Counties  Associations  for  the 
Blind  should  consider  the  matter,  and  that  the  Mental  Welfare  and 
Child  Guidance  Clinics  should  be  made  available  to  the  blind." 

The  Report  deprecates  the  tendency  shewn  by  voluntary  asso- 
ciations to  wash  their  hands  of  blind  persons  who  have  been 
committed  to  prison,  as  the  Committee  considers  that  those  who 
are  expert  in  dealing'  with  the  blind  are  best  fitted  to  follow  up 
and,  'if  possible,  to  reclaim  such  cases.  It  recommends  that  a 
closer  contact  be  established  between  voluntary  associations  for 
the  blind  and   the  courts  of  justice. 

The  Committee  further  regrets  the  lack  of  co-ordination  be- 
tween Blind  Persons  Act  Committees  and  Mental  Deficiency  Com- 
mittees, with  the  result  that  the  mentally  deficient  blind  person 
too  often  falls  between  two  stools.  It  notes  with  satisfaction  the 
proposal  to  establish  a  home  for  the  mentally  defective  blind. 

There  appears  to  be  some  doubt  as  to  who  is  responsible  for 
registering  the  children  under  school  age,  with  consequent  frequent 
omissions.  To  cure  this  the  Committee  urges  closer  co-operation 
between  the  Blind  Persons  Act  Committee  and  the  Child 
Welfare  Committee.  Where  any  doubt  exists,  as  to  whether  a 
child  under  school  age  is  sufficiently  blind  to  be  registered,  it  is 
considered  desirable  to  register  the  child,  in  order  that  he  may 
not  forfeit  proper  care. 

The  registration  of  children  between  five  and  sixteen  years  of 
age  is  said  to  be  very  imperfect,  partly  owing  to  the  disparity 
between  the  educational  definition  and  the  industrial  definition  of 
blindness.  Closer  contact  between  the  Blind  Persons  Act  Com- 
mittee and  the  Education  Committee  is  desirable,  and  it  is  recom- 
mended that  "  for  the  present  notifications  and  entries  on  the 
register  of  the  blind  should  be  confined  to  children  who  are  taught 
by  means  of  Braille." 


THE    VITALITY    OF    THE    BLIND. 

At  the  meeting  of  the  Midland  Branch,  reported  in  the  Ma) 
number,  the  following  question  was  among  those  presented 
to  Dr.  Newsholme  : — 

"  The  statement  has  been  made  and  generally  accepted  that 
blindness  involves  a  loss  of  vitality  estimated  at  20%  ;  if  this  be 
true,  what  it  the  cause?  " 
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Dr.  Newsholme  answered  that  he  should  like  half-an-hour's 
talk  with  the  gentleman  who  made  that  statement.  He  went  on 
to  say  that  it  was  doubtful  whether  vitality  could  be  measured,  but 
if  a  blind  person  were  more  easily  fatigued  than  a  seeing  person, 
as  was  undoubtedly  the  case,  there  would  be  a  corresponding 
loss  of  vitality.  The  five  senses  were  an  anchor  to  reality.  If 
one  were  lost  the  person  more  easily  lost  contact  and  wandered 
away  from  reality  into  a  dreamland  of  his  own. 

Dr.  Newsholme's  obvious  scepticism  as  to  the  truth  of  the 
statement  led  us  to  try  and  track  it  to  its  original  source.  Mr. 
Robert  B.  Irwin,  with  his  ever-ready  courtesy,  seconded  this 
attempt  as  his  letter  on  the  subject  shows. 

"  American   Foundation  for  the   Blind,    Inc., 
"125   East   46th  Street, 
11  New  York, 

"  March  29th,   1932. 
11  Dear  Miss  Cramp, 

"  I  have  tried  to  find  something  worth  while  on  the  subject 
referred  to  in  your  letter  of  February  29th,  but  cannot  find  any- 
thing worth  while  among  recent  publications.  As  a  matter  of 
fact,  I  have  gone  back  70  years  to  find  what  is  perhaps  the  most 
exhaustive  study  made  regarding  the  vitality  of  the  blind.  I  refer 
to  an  article  published  by  Dr.  Samuel  Gridley  Howe  in  the  report 
of  Perkins  Institution  for  i860.  This  report  is  very  scarce,  and 
it  is  probably  not  available  in  your  libraries,  except  possibly  in 
the  British  Museum.  I  have,  therefore,  made  a  transcript  of 
this  article  for  you. 

"  If  I  find  any  other  material  I  will  send  it  on.  I  would  say 
that,  so  far  as  those  who  were  blinded  in  childhood  are  concerned, 
the  great  improvement  in  physical  education  in  our  schools  for 
the  blind,  made  during  the  past  30  years,  has  brightened  the 
picture  as  presented  by  Dr.  Howe. 

"  With  best  wishes,   I  am, 

11  Yours  very  sincerely, 

11  Robert  B.   Irwin." 

Samuel  Gridley  Howe  still  stands  out  as  a  pioneer  of  great 
originality  in  blind  work,  and  one  cannot  but  be  struck  in  reading 
this  paper  by  his  sincerity  and  the  integrity  of  his  research,  not 
less  than  by  the  sound  commonsense  of  his  conclusions.  His 
method  is  scientific.  That  his  information  is  70  years  out  of  date ; 
that  the  field  of  observation  is  circumscribed ;  that  the  conditions 
are  changed ;  does  not  diminish  the  essential  value  of  this  in- 
vestigation. When  all  qualifying  circumstances  have  been  taken 
into  account,  Dr.  Howe  would  seem  to  have  established  the  fact 
that  the  vitality  and  resistance  of  the  blind  are  less  than  those 
of  seeing  people. 
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[Taken  from  "  The  Report  of  the  Director  to  the  Trustees,"  as 
given  in  "  The  Twenty-Eighth  Annual  Report  of  the  Trustees 
of  The  Perkins  Institution  and  Massachusetts  Asylum  for  the 
Blind  to  the  Corporation,  for  the  Year  i860  " — pp.  8-22.] 

Health. 

The  general  health  of  the  inmates  has  been  as  good  as  usual. 
There  has  been  very  little  sickness  and  none  of  a  grave  character. 
The  pupils  are  of  an  age  when  the  great  spontaneous  activity  of 
the  vital  force  keeps  in  abeyance  whatever  morbid  tendencies  may 
exist.  They  are  subject  to  wholesome  rules  of  diet  and  regimen, 
and  are,  therefore,  usually  in  the  enjoyment  of  what  is  called 
"  good  health."  As  compared  with  other  blind  persons  of  their 
age  the  average  standard  of  health  among  our  pupils  is  high. 

The  careful  observer,  however,  will  see  a  marked  difference 
between  a  hundred  blind  youths  in  this,  or  any  other,  Institution 
and  a  hundred  youths  in  an  ordinary  school.  This  is  especially  true 
of  the  male  sex.  He  will  find  among  the  blind  a  larger  proportion 
of  scrofulous,  narrow-chested,  angular,  pallid,  and  feeble  boys, 
who  move  sluggishly  and  soon  tire;  and  a  smaller  proportion  of 
those  full-chested,  chubby,  rosy,  elastic  creatures,  whom  nothing 
can  keep  still  and  nothing  tire  out. 

To  the  common  eye  the  children  in  a  school  for  the  blind  look 
pretty  well,  and  feel  pretty  well;  and  they  would  be  surprised  by 
any  expression  of  doubt  about  their  bodily  health  and  strength. 
This  "  feeling  well,"  however,  and  being  well,  is  a  relative 
matter.  Two  young  men  of  the  same  age  may,  to  a  casual  ob- 
server, seem  equally  strong  and  well,  and  both  may  lead  temperate 
lives;  and  yet  John's  amount  of  vital  force,  if  measured  by  the 
capacity  for  persistence  of  all  the^  bodily  functions,  in  spite  of 
morbid  tendencies  and  in  spite  of  time — that  is,  his  quantum  of 
life — may  be  double  that  of  Thomas.  He  may  do  twice  the 
amount  of  work,  manual,  mental  or  spiritual ;  he  may  bear  twice 
the  amount  of  wear  and  tear,  and  yet  live  on  a  score  of  years 
after  Thomas  has  died  of  old  age.  So  much  for  the  difference  of 
stock,  where  the  external  modifying  influences,  that  is,  the  mode 
of  life,  are  the  same.  If  John,  springing  from  good  stock,  is 
carefully  trained  up  according  to  the  laws  of  health,  then  he  may, 
like  Boone  or  Humboldt,  live,  hunting  or  writing,  up  to  ninety; 
while  Thomas,  coming  of  poor  stock  and  living  unwisely,  dies  a 
mere  y  uth,  or  barely  struggles  on  to  a  stunted  and  sickly  man- 
hood. If,  however,  the  conditions  of  life  are  reversed,  and  John, 
like  most  young  men  born  to  riches,  wastes  his  abundant  vital 
force  in  riotous  living,  while  Thomas  uses  his  scanty  portion 
frugally,  then  the  quantum  of  Thomas'  life,  measured  by  its  dura- 
tion, may  be  equal  to  John's,  while  if  measured  by  the  amount  of 
bodily  and  mental  action,  it  may  be  much  greater. 
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Now  if  the  blind,  as  a  class,  have  a  much  smaller  quantum 
of  life  than  ordinary  persons,  it  must  be  either  on  account  of  some 
flaw  in  the  stock  whence  they  sprung,  or  of  some  peculiarity  in 
their  mode  of  life,  induced  by  their  infirmity,  such  as  bodily  inactivi- 
ty ;  but  probably  it  results  from  both  causes.  At  any  rate,  it  is 
a  matter  well  worth  considering-. 

The  undersigned  has  repeatedly  stated  that  his  experience  goes 
to  confirm  what  would  be  the  natural  inference  from  the  premises, 
to  wit,  that  the  infirmity  of  blindness  not  only  tends  to  circum- 
scribe the  activity  and  to  lessen  the  enjoyment  of  life,  but  more- 
over to  shorten  its  duration.  This  tendency,  of  course,  may  be 
partly  corrected  by  proper  training  and  a  careful  mode  of  life; 
but  it  should  always  be  kept  in  mind.  In  former  reports  of* this 
Institution  the  blind  have  been  urged  by  various  considerations, 
addressed  to  their  reason  and  moral  sense,  to  observe  carefully  all 
the  laws  of  health.  As  such  appeals,  however,  can  have  little 
force  when  based  upon  the  mere  opinion  of  an  individual,  com- 
pared with  what  they  would  have  if  founded  on  well-ascertained 
truths,  it  may  be  well  to  set  forth  those  truths  plainly. 

Most  people  become  resigned,  even  cheerful,  under  habitual 
ill-health.  There  is  nothing  shocking  in  the  thought  that  you  are 
less  robust  and  healthy  than  your  neighbours ;  but  the  certainty 
that  you  must  die  sooner  is  at  least  startling.  Disease  in  the 
physical  system  works  like  the  worm  in  fruit,  and  seems  to  hurry 
it  through  its  phases  of  growth  and  maturity,  to  early  decay ; 
but  the  analogy  extends  not  to  the  moral  nature,  and  man  does 
not  become  ready  to  drop  prematurely  into  the  grave.  The  soul 
feels  an  instinctive  right  to  a  lease  of  at  least  threescore  and  ten 
years  of  a  tenantable  tabernacle,  with  proper  warning  for  a  peace- 
ful and  willing  departure ;  and  she  protests  against  earlier  and 
forcible  ejectment  by  active  disease,  or  by  decay  of  the  tenement. 

Among  the  blind,  love  of  life  and  aversion  to  early  death  are 
not  lessened  by  their  infirmity,  nor  by  its  usual  effect  of  lowering 
the  standard  of  health.  If,  therefore,  stubborn  statistics  of  mor- 
tality can  come  as  a  voice  from  the  dead,  saying  to  them,  you 
will  surely  die  earlier  than  your  neighbours  unless  you  take  un- 
common care,  then  they  may  heed  this  voice,  though  they  heed 
not  that  of  the  prophets. 

.Several  institutions  for  the  blind  in  this  country  have  existed 
more  than  a  quarter  of  a  century ;  and  though  the  period  is  a 
short  one,  yet  valuable  statistics  may  already  be  gathered  from 
their   records. 

Look  at  the  nature  of  the  source  whence  these  statistics  are 
drawn 

First,  the  pupils  of  the  several  institutions  are  in  some  respects 
a  picked  class.  Feeble  and  sickly  children  would  not  generally 
be  sent  from  home. 
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Next,  while  they  are  in  the  school,  they  come  under  very 
favourable  physical  influences.  In  this  Institution  much  attention 
has  always  been  paid  to  the  laws  of  health.  The  pupils  are  well 
fed,  well  clad  and  comfortably  lodged.  They  breathe  fresh  air, 
bathe  daily,  take  active  bodily  exercise,  live  in  a  cheerful  social 
atmosphere,  and  suffer  no  undue  strain  upon  their  mental  facul- 
ties. The  rules  of  the  establishment  require  that  they  be  so 
trained  during  the  five  or  seven  years  of  their  pupilage.  But, 
besides  this,  they  are  taught  physiology,  and  made  to  understand 
that  the  rules  derive  not  their  binding  force  from  the  will  or  wis- 
dom of  an  individual,  but  from  their  conformity  with  natural 
principles,  and  their  aim  to  promote  health  and  longevity.  The 
same  is  probably  true  of  the  other  institutions  whence  these  stat- 
istics are  drawn. 

It  is  to  be  feared,  indeed,  that  the  regular,  simple,  and  whole- 
some habits  gained  in  school  are  not  persisted  in  by  all  after  they 
return  to  their  several  homes.  There  they  come  under  new  influ- 
ences. They  think,  naturally  enough,  that  they  may  live  as 
carelessly  and  unwisely  as  those  about  them,  not  remembering 
that  the  blind,  in  order  to  preserve  ordinary  health,  must  take 
extraordinary  care  of  it.  The  aid  of  discipline  being  withdrawn, 
they  are  tempted  by  the  example  of  their  neighbours  to  neglect 
or  break  the  rules  of  diet  and  regimen,  which  are  important  for 
all,  but  essential  to  the  blind,  if  they  wish  to  keep  in  as  high 
condition  of  bodily  and  mental  health  as  their  more  favoured 
fellows. 

Those  especially  whose  misfortune  it  is  to  lack  the  spur  of 
necessity,  and  to  imbibe  the  vulgar  notion  that  work  is  not 
respectable,  yield  easily  to  the  languor  and  sluggishness  which, 
little  by  little,  creep  over  them  as  they  grow  older,  until  they  lose 
all  love  for  any  bodily  effort  and  exercise  beyond  that  of  rocking 
a  chair.  Notwithstanding  such  cases,  however,  the  good  effect 
of  wise  training  during  the  years  of  pupilage  must  tell  upon  the 
great  majority  of  graduates  for  many  years,  and  make  them  to  live 
longer  and  more  healthily  than  they  would  otherwise  have  done. 
The  average  length  of  life  is  doubtless  greater  among  them  than 
it  would  otherwise  have  been ;  greater  at  least  than  among  others 
who  suffer  under  the  like  infirmity.  Statistics  of  mortality,  there- 
fore, based  upon  the  average  duration  of  life  among  the  pupils 
of  good  educational  institutions,  must  present  the  most  favourable 
case  that  can  fairly  be  made  for  the  blind  as  a  class.  They  may, 
therefore,  lay  to  heart  the  lesson  taught  thereby,  and  be  sure, 
moreover,  that  if  there  be  any  error  it  is  probably  of  omission 
of  persons  deceased,  but  supposed  to  be  still  living,  and  that 
its  correction  would  make  the  case  more  unfavourable  to  them 
as  a  class.  Viewed  in  this  light,  the  inferences  from  the  following 
Tables  (I-1II)  will  appear  striking. 
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TABLE   II. 

Comparing  the  Relative  Vitality  (or  ability  to  resist  destructive  influences)  of  the 
Blind,  at  Divers  Periods  after  Admission,  according  to  the  combined  Experience 
of  Seven  American  State  Institutions  for  the  Blind,  ivith  that  of  the  Populations 
of  Massachusetts   and   of  England   respectively. 

[Calculated    by   Mr.    E.    B.    Elliott,   Consulting   Actuary,    Boston.] 
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Note. — This  table  may  be  read  thus  : — Of  the  68  persons  admitted  to  the  before- 
mentioned  institutions  during  the  year  1844,  14  died  previous  to  the  middle  of  the  year 
1859,  and  54  were  surviving  in  that  year.  The  average  age  on  admission  of  tihe  68 
persons  was  13.9  years,  and  the  average  number  of  years  elapsed  between  tihe  time  of 
admission  and  the  middle  of  the  year  1859  was  about  15  years.  According  to  the 
Massachusetts  Life  Table,  the  number  that  should  be  surviving  in  1859  was  58.6, 
showing  the  number  of  actual  survivors  to  have  been  4.6  less  than  the  number 
demanded  by  such  Table.  The  deficiency  (4.6  +  5.3  +  2.6=12.5)  of  actual  survivors 
relative  to  the  number  that  should  survive  of  those  admitted  during  the  three  years 
1844,  1845,  and  1846,  was,  according  to  the  Massachusetts  Table,  8.9  per  cent,  of 
(58.6  +  37.3  +  44.6=140.5)  the  number  demanded;  and  tihe  deficiency  of  actual  survivors 
relative  to  the  number  that  should  survive  of  those  admitted  during  the  seven  years 
1839  to  1845  inclusive,  was,  according  to  the  same  Life  Table,  8.7  per  cent,  of  the 
number  demanded.  In  like  manner  may  be  read  the  results  derived  from  comparison 
with   the    English    Life   Table.  •  Excess. 
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The  foregoing  tables  have  been  calculated  from  data  furnished 
by  seven  American  State  Institutions  for  the  Blind,  namely,  those 
of  New  York,  Ohio,  Pennsylvania,  Illinois,  Missouri,  Tennessee, 
and  Massachusetts ;  and  are  the  results  of  careful  discussion  of 
data,  by  far  the  most  extensive  and  trustworthy,  it  is  believed, 
yet  published  in  any   country,   relative  to  this  unfortunate  class. 

The  whole  number  of  blind  persons  admitted  to  these  insti- 
tutions, concerning  whom  reliable  information  was  furnished  re- 
lating either  to  their  age  on  admission,  or  to  their  condition  (as 
living  or  deceased)  in  1859,  was  1,252.  The  condition  in  1859  of 
150  of  these  persons  is  not  known;  consequently  only  the  remain- 
ing 1,102  cases  were  retained  and  employed  in  the  construction  of 
the  tables. 

In  each  of  these  tables  the  numbers  of  the  blind  actually  sur- 
viving in  1859  are  compared  with  the  numbers  that  should  then 
be  surviving,  according  to  two  different  life  tables — first,  the 
Massachusetts  Life  Tabie,*  prepared  by  Mr.  Elliott  from  the  State 
Census  and  Registration  Returns  for  the  Year  1855;  and  secondly, 
the  English  Life  Table, **  prepared  by  Dr.  Farr,  of  London,  from 
the  returns  for  the  year   1841. 

It  should  be  remarked  that  the  intensity  of  mortality  between 
the  ages  of  15  and  45  (within  which  interval  of  age  the  experience 
of  the  blind  furnished  for  these  computations  usually  ranges)  is 
somewhat  greater  in  Massachusetts  than  in  England,  although 
generally  less  at  other  periods  of  life. 

In  the  first  table  the  results  are  distinguished  by  ages;  in  the 
second  and  third  by  the  periods  of  time  elapsed  between  admission 
and  the  year  1859. 

According  to  the  first  table  it  appears  that  of  the  entire  1,102 
persons  admitted,  whose  after-history  is  known,  878  now  sur- 
vive; whereas  the  Life  Table  of  Massachusetts  calls  for  about 
964,  and  that  of  England  for  about  979  survivors,  thereby  indi- 
cating that  the  power  of  the  blind,  represented  by  the  returns  of 
these  institutions,  to  resist  destructive  influences  is  about  nine 
per  cent,  (more  exactly,  8.9  per  cent.)  less  than  that  of  the  popu- 
lation of  Massachusetts,  and  ten  per  cent.  (10.3)  less  than  that 
of  the  population  of  all  England ;  and  that  the  number  of  deaths 
is  from  sixty  to  eighty  per  cent,  greater,  according  to  the  tables 
employed  for  the  comparison,  than  the  number  required  by  such 
tables.  It  also  appears  that  the  age  of  admission  has  but  little 
influence  in  causing  this  deficiency,  the  diminished  rate  of  vitality 
being  nearly  the  same  with  those  entering  early  in  life  and  those 

*  Proopodings    of    American    Association    for    the    Advancement    of    Science, 

Montreal    Meeting,    1857. 
**  Sixth  Annual  Report  of  the   Registrar-General  (England). 
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entering  at  the  more  advanced  ages.  The  irregularities  manifest 
in  the  columns  headed  "  Per  cent."  must  be  attributed  chiefly  to 
the  insufficiency  of  the  data  when  minutely  sub-divided. 

Inspection  of  the  second  table  shows  that,  as  a  rule,  the 
greater  the  interval  of  time  elapsing  after  admission,  the  wider 
the  divergence  of  the  experience  of  these  institutions  for  the  blind 
from  the  results  of  observations  relative  to  the  health,  strength, 
and  endurance  of  the  population  at  large  in  Massachusetts  and 
in  England. 

This  divergence  is  shown  most  clearly  by  those  results  in  which 
the  data  of  seven  consecutive  years  have  been  grouped ;  accord- 
ing to  which  it  appears  that  for  the  period  from  which  (to  the 
year  1859)  only  an  average  interval  of  three  (3.2)  years  has 
elapsed,  the  deficiency  is  from  4.4  to  4.6  per  cent. ;  for  that 
period  from  which  an  average  interval  of  ten  (10.2)  years  has 
elapsed,  the  deficiency  is  from  7.6  to  9.1  per  cent.  ;  for  that  period 
from  which  an  average  interval  of  seventeen  (16.6)  years  has 
elapsed,  the  deficiency  was  from  8.7  to  11.1  per  cent;  and  for 
the  seven-year  period  from  which  to  the  middle  of  the  year  1859 
an  average  interval  of  twenty-four  (23.6)  years  has  elapsed,  the 
deficiency  was  from   12.5  to   15.6  per  cent. 

These  facts  accord  with  what  might  a  priori  be  expected.  The 
pupils  on  admission  to  these  institutions  are,  as  a  rule,  compara- 
tively healthy  and  vigorous,  constitutionally  superior  to  the  aver- 
age of  those  afflicted  with  loss  of  vision,  and  must  be  considered  as 
selected  lives — the  best  of  their  class.  A  considerable  length  of 
time  is  requisite  for  the  favourable  effect  of  selection  to  disappear. 
If  the  select  portion  of  the  blind  persons  admitted  into  these  insti- 
tutions have  nine  or  ten  per  cent,  less  of  vital  force,  of  ability  to 
resist  destructive  influences — if  they  are  less  fitted  than  the  com- 
munity generally,  by  constitution  and  mode  of  life,  for  anticipating 
and  combating  adverse  influences  in  the  struggle  for  existence 
which  is  lot  of  all — it  is  safe  to  conclude  that  the  deficiency  in 
vital  force  of  those  born  blind,  or  born  to  become  blind,  as  a 
whole,  considerably  exceeds  these  rates. 

The  interval  of  time  through  which  these  observations  extend 
is  quite  limited;  the  first  admissions  to  these  institutions,  reported, 
having  been  in  the  year  1832 — from  the  middle  of  which  year 
to  that  of  1859  is  an  interval  of  but  twenty-seven  years.  With 
longer  intervals  of  time,  the  divergence  would  doubtless  have  been 
wider,  and  the  deficiency  rate  still  greater. 

The  direct  and  plain  inference  from  them  is  that  the  blind,  as 
a  class,  do  not  live  as  long  as  other  people.  The  indirect,  but 
almost  equally  plain  inference  is  that,  during  their  shortened  years, 
they  have  less  health  and  strength,  less  ability  for  the  active 
duties,  and  consequently  for  the  pleasures  of  life.     This  is  a  sad 
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thought  were  it  only  about  one  person,  but  how  much  sadder  is 
it  when  it  touches  a  large  class  !  There  are,  probably,  about 
50,000  blind  persons  in  Great  Britain  and  the  United  States  to- 
gether, of  whom  almost  all  were  born  blind,  or  born  to  become 
blind  in  early  life.  By  being  "  born  to  become  blind,"  is  meant 
that  a  person  is  born  with  such  constitutional  tendencies,  that 
certain  forms  of  disease,  which  in  other  persons  may  affect  any  one 
of  the  various  organs,  but  in  him  are  sure  to  affect  the  visual 
organs.  These  seem  to  be  the  weak  points  in  his  system.  They 
are  so  feebly  endowed  with  vital  force  that  they  are  destroyed  or 
weakened  by  disease  or  accidents  which  would  not  cause  lasting 
injury  to  ordinary  eyes.  Such  persons,  that  is  those  who  are  born 
without  sight  and  those  who  lose  it  early  in  life,  constitute  what 
is  called  the  class  of  the  blind,  which  does  not  properly  include 
those  whose  sight  fails  from  old  age,  or  who  gradually  cease  to 
see. 

Now  if  we  could  draw  our  statistics  from  this  great  class, 
and  not  from  the  favoured  few  who  have  been  taught  in  schools, 
the  average  duration  of  life  would  be  much  less.  We  should 
probably  find  the  average  amount  of  vital  force,  or  power  to 
resist  destructive  agencies,  to  be  nearly  one-fifth  less  than  that 
of  ordinary  persons.  We  should  then  understand  why  it  is  that 
we  so  seldom  see  or  hear  of  an  old  blind  person,  that  is,  one 
blind  from  birth  or  from  childhood. 

Of  course  it  is  less  important  to  live  long  than  it  is  to  live 
actively,  usefully,  and  happily.  But  here  is  the  rub  :  the  very- 
cause  which  lessens  the  length  of  life,  lessens  also  its  activity, 
usefulness,  and  happiness.  Thus  the  lot  of  the  blind  seems  hard- 
er and  sadder  than  it  is  usually  thought  to  be.  Their  years  are 
not  only  fewer,  but  fuller  of  the  ills  which  flesh  is  heir  to.  Their 
infirmities,  and  the  consequences  of  them,  if  uncorrected,  tend 
to  turn  the  thoughts  and  emotions  inward  upon  self,  and  to  lessen 
the  force  of  generous  sympathies.  But,  thanks  to  God,  who  has 
endowed  man  with  self-consciousness  and  the  power  of  self-control, 
all  these  evils  may  be  lessened,  if  not  quite  counteracted,  by  wis- 
dom, faith  and  courage  on  the  part  of  the  sufferers,  especially  if 
they  arc  aided  by  a  little  active  sympathy  from  their  more  favoured 
fellows.  The  knowledge  that  blindness  is  a  greater  calamity  even 
than  it  is  usually  thought  to  be,  and  that,  when  not  counteracted, 
it  lowers  the  tone  of  the  mental,  as  well  as  the  physical  nature, 
should  urge  society  to  more  strenuous  efforts  of  benevolence,  and 
should  cause  the  blind  themselves  to  make  a  more  vigorous 
struggle  for  life,  and  for  a  share  of  all  the  pleasures,  duties  and 
responsibilities  thereof. 

Let  the  graduates  of  schools  for  the  blind,  then,  bear  contin- 
ually in  mind  that  they  are  less  fully  endowed  with  vital  force  than 
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other  men,  and  therefore  are  more  liable  to  sickness  and  early 
death ;  but  let  them  not  forget  that  the  persistence  of  life  and  the 
degree  of  health  depend  on  something  besides  original  vital  force ; 
that  is,  upon  wise  observance  of  the  laws  of  life,  upon  temperance, 
cheerfulness  and  virtue. 

By  avoiding  the  thousand  and  one  common  sins  of  omission 
and  commission  against  our  physical  nature  they  will  live,  if  not 
quite  as  long  as  other  men,  yet  at  least  more  vigorously  and  more 
happily  than  they  would  otherwise  have  done. 

Let  them  ponder  the  fact,  that  though  the  nervous  system  is 
no  more  acute  by  nature  in  them  than  it  is  in  other  men,  perhaps 
usually  less  so,  yet  by  training  of  particular  senses  they  often 
attain  what  seems  to  others  marvellous  acuteness.  Then  let  them 
apply  the  same  system  of  training  to  their  mental  as  well  as  bodily 
faculties,  and  they  may  count  upon  the  same  measure  of  success. 

By  diligent  and  wise  training  and  intellectual  exercise  they 
may  rise  far  above  the  ordinary  level  of  mental  attainments,  and 
some  may  reach  honorable  eminence.  Let  them  make  earnest  and 
vigorous  efforts  to  resist  the  tendency  which  their  infirmity  has 
to  turn  the  thoughts  and  emotions  inward,  until  each  sufferer  be- 
comes to  himself  the  morbid  centre  of  a  morbid  universe.  Let 
them  strive  by  all  means  to  widen  the  circle  of  their  sympathies 
and  to  forget  their  infirmity  in  active  duties,  and  in  their  care  and 
love  for  others.  It  is  the  duty  of  their  teachers  to  prepare  them 
to  make  the  most  of  the  life  and  of  the  powers  that  are  given 
them ;  but  little  can  be  done  by  any  teaching  without  their  own 
active  and  earnest  co-operation — that  is,  without  faith,  courage 
and  diligence  on  their  part. 

They  must  consider  that  the  precious  boon  of  life  is  given  to 
them,  as  it  is  to  others,  in  trust,  and  upon  generous  but  inflexible 
conditions;  and  that  not  one  jot  or  tittle  of  the  consequences  of 
their  conduct  will  be  spared  them  by  reason  of  their  infirmity. 
As  no  law  of  gravity  will  be  slackened  to  save  them  the  conse- 
quence of  a  mis-step,  so  no  law  of  morals  will  be  relaxed  to  lessen 
for  them  the  suffering  which  is  bound  to  its  violation,  as  effect  is 
bound  to  cause.  On  the  other  hand,  no  virtuous  and  good  thought 
or  deed  can  be  unrewarded  to  them,  any  more  than  it  can  to 
others. 

The  blind  must  consider  that  the  capacity  of  their  life  for 
activity  and  goodness  and  happiness  is  so  vast  that  there  should 
be  no  question  about  its  value  as  compared  with  that  of  others. 
It  should  be  gratefully  accepted  and  cherished  and  lengthened  as 
much  as  may  be.  It  should  be  improved  and  enjoyed  to  the 
utmost,  and  spent  so  virtuously  and  joyfully  as  to  make  it  the  best 
tribute  of  praise  and  gratitude  to  its  Great  Giver. 
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UNION    OF    COUNTIES    ASSOCIATIONS    FOR    THE 

BLIND. 

The  Report  of  the  Annual  Meeting  on  June  23rd,  1932,  is  so 
lull  of  varied  interest  that  it  is  difficult  to  make  a  selection  from 
its  pages.  But  as  Education  is  the  chief  concern  of  this  journal, 
we  have  chosen  two  extracts  bearing  directly  upon  that  aspect  of 
the  work. 

It  may  not  be  generally  known  that  in  January  of  this  year 
Sir  George  Newman,  Chief  Medical  Officer  of  the  Board  of  Educa- 
tion, formed  a  Committee  to  enquire  into  the  problem  of  provision 
for  partially  blind  children.  Dr.  P.  M.  Evans,  Chairman  of  the 
Union,  invited  Dr.  Underwood,  the  Secretary  of  this  Committee, 
to  give  a  short  account  of  the  work  which  it  had  set  out  to  do. 

Dr.  Underwood  (Board  of  Education)  said  that  the  terms  of 
reference  were  as  follows  : — 

"  To  enquire  dnto  and  report  upon  the  medical,  educational  and 
social  aspects  of  the  problems  affecting  children  known  as 
the  partially  sighted." 

The  terms  were  very  wide,  and  perhaps  it  would  be  as  well  to 
indicate  some  of  the  main  problems  the  Committee  were  con- 
sidering, or  will  have  to  consider,   under  the  various  heads. 

Medical  Problems. 
(i)    The  ophthalmic  standard  to  be  taken  to  decide  which  children 

should  be  sent  to  partially  blind  schools, 
(ii)    What  degree  of  visual  disability  prevents  a  child  from  bene- 
fiting from  education  in  an  ordinary  school, 
(iii)   Myopia.     This  question  was  a  difficult  one.     The  majority  of 
children   in   partially   blind    schools  could,    with   correcting 
glasses,  see  perfectly  well.     In  this  case  the  term  "  partially 
blind  "  was  a  misnomer. 
The  real  question  was  whether,  if  the  children  remained  in  the 
ordinary  schools,  their  sight  would  be  materially  damaged. 

Educational  Problems. 

The  educational  problems  included  the  following  questions  : — 
(i)    Whether  partially  blind  children  should  be  educated  in  "  seg- 
regated "  schools  or  classes  for  the  partially  blind  only,  and 
should  those  schools  or  classes  be  run  in  connection  with 
the  ordinary  schools? 

(ii)  The  size  of  print  suitable,  methods  of  teaching  writing,  hand- 
work, physical  training,  domestic  training,  and  how  the 
educational  scheme  can  best  be  adapted  to  the  limitations 
imposed  by  partial  blindness. 

Social  Problems. 

Under  this  heading  came  the  consideration  of  the  after-care  of 
the  child  leaving  a  partially  blind  school,   the  means  of  obtaining 
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employment  and  the  question  of  whether  vocational  work  should 
be  given  in  the  school. 

The  Committee  had  held  ten  meetings,  and  was  at  present  en- 
gaged in  interviewing  witnesses  on  the  general,  medical  and  edu- 
cational aspects  of  the  problem. 

On  behalf  of  the  Committee  a  survey  is  being  made  by  two  of 
H.M.  Inspectors  of  the  educational  arrangements  in  partially  blind 
schools,  the  object  of  which  was  to  see  how  far  these  arrangements 
compared  with  those  for  normal  children  and  how  far  they  could 
be  improved. 

Later  in  the  day  Mr.  H.  E.  Milliken,  of  the  Adult  Education 
Department  of  the  B.B.C.,  addressed  the  conference. 

Wireless  for  the  Blind  :  Listening  Groups. 

Mr.  Milliiken  began  his  address  with  general  reference  to  the 
value  of  wireless  to  blind  listeners,  and  went  on  to  say  : — 

"  I  would  like  to  refresh  your  memories  on  some  facts  about 
what  is  being  done  in  addition  to  the  broadcasting  service  and  the 
provision  of  sets,  which  is  not  a  direct  service  of  the  Corporation  to 
blind  people.  For  instance,  there  is  published  by  that  admirable 
institution,  the  National  Institute  for  the  Blind,  a  Braille  edition  of 
the  Radio  Times.  I  do  not  think  I  am  giving  away  any  secret 
when  I  say  that  some  day  they  hope  to  produce  a  Braille  Listener. 
I  do  not  know  how  or  when  that  can  be  done,  but  I  am  sure  every 
one  of  us  would  be  very  pleased  if  it  could  be  done. 

"  This  year,  since  I  have  been  with  the  Corporation,  I  do  know 
of  certain  rather  interesting  developments.  The  Central  Council  for 
Broadcasting  Adult  Education,  on  behalf  of  which  I  am  really 
speaking,  is  a  body  closely  linked  with,  and  set  up  by,  the  Corpora- 
tion, and  publishes  pamphlets  in  connection  with  talks  which  it 
sponsors.  I  did  not  bring  a  specimen  of  the  talks  pamphlet,,  but  I 
shall  be  only  too  glad  to  send  a  specimen  '  talks  pamphlet  '  on 
application.  They  are  to  help  people  get  more  out  of  wireless  talks 
than  just  the  talk.  In  the  last  year  I  am  glad  to  say  that  copies 
of  those  pamphlets  have  been  '  Brailled.'  The  National  Library 
in  Manchester  came  forward  first  and  they  made  an  edition  of  a 
pamphlet  called  The  Modern  State,  I  understand  there  are 
comparatively  few  copies  of  that  pamphlet.  Next  they  went 
a  stage  further  and  '  Brailled  '  a  very  important  pamphlet 
entitled  Wireless  Discussion  Groups,  copies  of  which  have 
been  handed  to  members  of  my  audience.  This  pamphlet  is 
intended  to  help  in  the  organization  of  listening  groups  and  to  help 
blind  people  to  get  into  touch  with  such  groups  as  exist.  The 
National  Institute  for  the  Blind  has  set  up  in  Braille  the  talk, 
Britain  and  the  Modern  World  Order,  by  Professor  Toynbee 
and  Mr.  J.  L.  Hammond,  of  which  45  copies  have  been  sold.  That 
is  not  very  many,  but  is  a  beginning,  because  as  far  as  I  know  a 
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year  ago  none  of  the  B.B.C.  literature  other  than  the  Radio  Times 
had  been  '  Brailled.'  Now  our  educational  literature  is  being 
1  Brailled/  and  I  very  much  hope  we  shall  see  an  extensoin  of 
this.  I  hope  that  Home  Teachers  and  those  working-  among-  the 
blind  will  draw  the  attention  of  blind  listeners  to  the  fact  that 
this  literature,  published  definitely  in  connection  with  talks,  is 
available  in  Braille.  I  hope  very  much  that  in  the  autumn  the 
National  Institute  or  the  National  Library  will  '  Braille  '  more 
copies,  and  that  they  will  be  more  widely  available. 

11  One  word  about  the  organization  which  the  B.B.C.  has  set  up 
for  promoting  adult  education  in  this  country,  and  group  listening 
in  connection  therewith.  We  have,  as  you  will  see  in  the  pamphlet, 
a  map  which  shows  what  parts  of  the  country  are  at  present  covered 
by  area  councils  for  broadcast  adult  education,  or  linked  to  the 
central  council,  which  meets  from  time  to  time  in  London,  and 
which  is  presided  over  by  the  Archbishop  of  York. 

"  The  two  Northern  areas,  the  North-West  and  the  Yorkshire 
Area  Council,  got  in  touch  with  the  National  Institute  for  the 
Blind  and  others  in  London,  and  my  colleagues  in  Yorkshire  and 
Lincolnshire  first  got  into  touch  with  this  Association  at  its  North- 
ern meeting,  when  my  colleague,  Mr.  Dunkerley,  addressed  them, 
with  the  result  recorded  in  the  minutes  of  that  meeting,  and  that 
is,  I  believe,  the  explanation  of  my  presence  here  to-day.  In  those 
parts  of  the  country  we  have  secretaries  of  area  councils  whose 
business  it  is  to  promote  wireless  listening  groups  for  the  blind, 
also  adult  education  through  wireless.  That  means  to  say  that 
they  are  to  encourage  adult  education  of  the  individual  as  well  as 
the  formation  of  listening  groups.  I  rather  want  to  stress  that, 
because  I  do  not  want  it  to  be  thought  that  the  work  of  the  central 
council  begins  and  ends  with  wireless  listening  and  discussion 
groups.  We  must  not  suppose  wireless  is  doing  nothing,  simply 
because  in  some  place  so  far  there  is  no  listening  group.  We 
believe  that  we  are  doing  a  work  with  the  individual  in  regard  to 
adult  education  which,  for  one  reason  or  another,  very  few  bodies 
can  hope  to  do.  Therefore,  if  any  of  you  are  not  aware  of  this 
organisation,  and  live  in  any  of  these  counties,  Somersetshire, 
Wiltshire,  Gloucester,  Warwick,  Worcester,  Hereford,  Shropshire, 
South  Staffordshire,  Lancashire,  Cheshire,  Westmorland  and  York- 
shire, I  would  be  very  glad,  if  occasion  offers,  if  you  would  bear  the 
fact  in  mind  that  you  live  in  a  part  of  the  country  covered  by  an 
area  council  dealing  with  broadcast  adult  education,  and  from  the 
pamphlet  you  will  see  the  secretary's  address.  He  will  be  able  to 
help  you  in  a  way  which  I  cannot  possibly  do  to  find  out  anything 
you  want  to  know  about  the  adult  education  work  of  the  B.B.C, 
and   also  about  the  formation  of  groups. 

"  If  you  do  not  live  in  one  of  those  counties,  will  you  please 
write  to  me  at  the  B.B.C,  and  I  will  try  and  see  if  I  can  help  you. 
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I  am  afraid  my  area  is  rather  a  larger  one  than  those  mentioned, 
but  from  the  Head  Office  in  London  we  are  trying  to  do  all  we 
possibly  can  to  help. 

"  In  the  last  year  we  have  succeeded  in  forming  a  certain  num- 
ber of  groups  composed  solely  of  blind  people.  They  have  really 
formed  themselves.  In  institutions  we  have  not,  so  far  as  I  know, 
any  adult  groups.  I  may  be  wrong,  but  I  understand  the  blind 
people  in  institutions  are  among  those  least  likely  to  be  interested. 
Mr.  Rowley  has  the  matter  in  hand,  and  hopes  to  form  a  group 
next  autumn  among  the  members  of  the  staff  of  the  National 
Institute  for  the  Blind.  Among  the  outdoor  blind,  particularly  in 
Glasgow,  they  have  been  brought  together  through  their  organ- 
isation, and  a  group  has  been  formed  there. 

"  The  catalogue  of  groups  I  do  not  think  would  be  of  any 
interest  to  you,  but  as  far  as  I  can  make  out,  last  winter  there 
were  12  groups  altogether  composed  of  blind  people,  mostly  in 
Yorkshire  and  the  North-Western  counties.  Those  groups,  of 
course,  are  formed  only  where  there  are  large  congregations  of 
blind  people,  and  it  is  possible  to  form  a  group  composed  entirely  of 
blind  people.  My  own  feeling  is  that  by  doing  that  we  are  not 
doing  our  most  valuable  or  particular  work.  What  I  want  to  do 
very  much,  and  I  feel  perfectly  certain  you  are  the  people  to  help 
us  to  do  it — -is  to  make  it  known  to  every  single  blind  person,  if 
there  is  a  group  in  his  neighbourhood,  the  fact  that  there  is  such 
a  group ;  the  existence  of  the  group,  and  what  he  may  get  out  of 
membership  should  be  explained  to  him. 

"  I  have  had  letters  from  individual  blind  persons  in  the  Lon- 
don district,  asking  me  whether  I  could  not  put  them  into  touch 
with  a  group.  I  am  very  sorry  to  say  that  in  London  there  are 
very  few  indeed  of  these  wireless  listening  groups.  I  am  afraid 
it  is  true  again  that  '  what  Manchester  says  to-day,  London  will 
say  to-morrow. '  The  strength  of  this  movement  undoubtedly 
lies  in  those  two  northern  areas  which  you  can  see  marked  out 
on  this  map. 

"  It  seems  to  me  that  nearly  every  blind  person  is  a  listener 
and  a  pretty  intensive  listener  at  that,  and  every  blind  person 
should  know  of  any  group  which  there  may  be  in  the  neighbour- 
hood. That  is  the  great  work  which  the  Counties  Associations 
and  the  Home  Teachers  can  do.  I  am  not  forgetting  that  there 
is  not  always  a  group  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  individual 
blind  person.     I  will  come  to  that  later. 

"  I  would  much  rather  see  individual  blind  people  in  our  groups 
of  sighted  people  than  a  very  great  extension  of  the  groups  com- 
posed solely  of  blind  people.  These  listening  groups  are  formed 
in  connection  with  societies  for  the  blind,  and  I  am  certain  they 
are  meeting  a  need,  otherwise  they  would  not  exist,  because  they 
are  on  an  entirely  voluntary  basis.     I  feel  that  is  the  best  way  in 
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which  we  can  help  blind  people.  We  know  the  blind  are  scattered 
here  and  there,  and  it  is  really  a  question  of  forming-  more  groups 
and  being-  able  very  soon  to  say  to  almost  every  blind  person, 
'  There  is  a  group  within  a  very  short  distance  of  your  home, 
and  through  your  organization  we  can  g-et  you  a  guide.'  I  under- 
stand this  is  a  great  difficulty  which  has  been  overcome  by  the 
organisations  for  the  blind. 

M  Last  January  we  published  for  the  first  time  a  Directory  of 
Listening  Groups ;  we  published  the  names  and  addresses  of  all 
wireless  listening  groups  known  to  be  meeting  in  the  Spring 
session.  Whether  we  will  be  able  to  do  another  one  in  September 
or  early  October  I  do  not  quite  know,  but  this  directory  of  groups, 
which  took  two  or  three  pages  in  two  editions  of  "  The  Listener," 
was  a  considerable  one.  There  were  922  groups  altogether. 
Those  isolated  blind  people  not  connected  with  an  institution,  or 
not  very  closely  connected  with  some  society  for  the  blind,  I 
should  like  to  see  helped  by  their  joining  a  group  in  their 
neighbourhood. 

"  I  am  perfectly  ready  to  admit  that  in  a  great  many  parts  of 
the  country  these  wireless  listening  and  discussion  groups  do  not 
exist.  I  wonder  if  I  am  wrong  to  appeal  to  you  to  bear  in  mind, 
when  you  are  dealing  with  those  connected  with  your  organisa- 
tion, who  are  in  touch  with  many  sighted  people,  that  it  is  a 
good  thing  to  form  an  education  group  of  this  kind?  Any  one 
who  has  had  any  experience  of  it  knows  that  it  is  not  easy.  It 
seems  to  me  it  would  be  of  the  very  greatest  help  in  dealing  with 
objections.  If  one  was  beginning  a  group  in  perhaps  a  small 
town  and  some  likely  people  were  discussing  it,  and  the  remark 
was  made,  '  After  all,  what  is  the  good  of  it,  hasn't  anybody  got 
a  set  at  home?  '  it  would  be  a  great  help  if  one  could  reply, 
'  Yes,  but  we  have  a  couple  of  blind  people  who  would  like  to 
join  and  would  welcome  the  opportunity  of  exchanging  ideas  with 
you.'  I  believe  that  would  give  the  group  the  initial  interest  and 
very  much  stimulate  and  help  the  formation  of  groups.  You 
would  in  this  way  help  both  the  sighted  and  the  blind  people  in 
the  matter  of  wireless  discussion  groups.  In  very  many  instances, 
except  where  you  can  get  an  entirely  blind  group,  which,  fortun- 
ately, is  not  possible  all  over  the  country,  we  have  to  interest 
the  sighted   people. 

M  I  have  had  reports  of  very  many  groups  and  have  had  a 
note  just  to  say  a  blind  person  is  a  member  of  this  or  the  other 
group.  I  know  of  a  dozen  or  so,  but  we  do  not  know  the  per- 
sonnel of  all  our  groups,  by  any  means.  There  are  blind  people 
joining,  and  why  I  chiefly  welcome  this  opportunity  of  speaking 
is  because  I  want  to  urge  upon  you  to  tell  these  blind  people 
about  the  talks  at  7-30  in  the  evening  and  about  the  fact  that 
the  pamphlets  in  connection   with  them  are   in   Braille,   and  that 
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if  only  there  is  a  further  demand,  more  and  more  copies  will  be 
made;  also  that  there  are  these  discussion  groups,  and  if  the 
blind  people  would  ask  for  them,  it  would  often  give  just  the 
necessary  push  which  is  required  in  a  place  to  encourage  sighted 
people  to  join  the  group  and  get  their  friends   to  join. 

"  I  would  ask  you  to  write  either  to  the  secretary  of  the  area 
council,  or  to  me,  if  ever  you  know  a  blind  person  who  is  at  all 
interested  in  this  idea  and,  if  at  all  possible,  we  will  put  him  or  her 
in  touch  with  the  nearest  listening  group.  If  there  is  not  a  group 
in  the  neighbourhood,  then  is  the  great  opportunity  for  starting 
a  new  group,  with  this  interest  of  blind  persons  wanting  to  join 
one  as  a  starting  point.  It  would  probably  be  of  interest  to  sight- 
ed people  to  know  that  we  have,  or  had,  last  winter,  922  groups, 
practically  all  of  them  listening  to  a  full  series  of  12  talks. 

"  I  should  like  to  mention  just  one  other  small  matter,  and 
that  is  our  Summer  Schools  at  Oxford  for  training 
wireless  group  leaders.  One  of  our  great  difficulties  is  finding 
suitable  leaders  for  wireless  discussion  groups,  whether  for 
groups  composed  of  blind  or  of  sighted  people.  In  any 
case  our  difficulty  is  leaders,  and  this  last  summer  and  this 
summer  at  Bangor  we  have  had  Summer  Schools  for  the  training 
of  wireless  group  leaders.  Last  year  a  blind  masseur  attended 
and  this  year  again,  I  am  glad  to  say,  we  have  an  application 
from  a  blind  person  in  the  London  area,  and  I  very  much  hope 
that  he  will  benefit  by  coming  to  the  School  and  be  able  to  be  a 
propagandist  for  the  idea  wherever  he  happens  to  be  situated." 

Many  of  the  delegates  joined  in  the  discussion  which  followed. 

Mr.  Lovett  said  that  he  would  like  to  enlarge  a  little  on  some 
remarks   contributed   by   Councillor   Clydesdale. 

One  of  the  objects  of  Home  Teaching  was  to  help  the  blind 
person  to  fill  his  time  with  useful  or  interesting  occupations.  Up 
to  the  present  these  activities  had  been  mainly  confined  to  the 
teaching  of  handicrafts,  but  it  would  certainly  be  a  progressive 
step  if  scope  were  given  to  the  blind  for  pursuing  those  intellec- 
tual interests  which  have  proved  stimulating  to  many,  and  from 
which   the  blind  ought    not    to  be  excluded. 

He  suggested  that  the  Union  might  draft  a  circular,  in  collab- 
oration with  Mr.  Milliken,  with  a  brief  introduction  setting  out 
the  advantages  of  listening  groups,  and  giving  practical  details 
of  exactly  what  such  a  group  or  circle  means,  and  how  it  can  best 
be  established. 

Mrs.  Cowley  referred  to  the  broadcast  talks  for  schools  and 
said  that  many  blind  people  enjoyed  these. 

Dr.  Eichholz  (National  Institute  for  the  Blind)  felt  that  the 
value  of  listening  consisted  largely  in  what  had  been  called  by 
Professor  Binet  "  resistance  to  suggestion  " — that  is  to  say,  keep- 
ing  the   mind   alert   to   resist   the   suggestion   of   the   admirable 
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speakers  from  the  B.B.C.,  in  order  that  the  attitude  of  intelligent 
criticism  might  not  be  subservient  to  suggestion.  In  this  connec- 
tion, with  educational  work  among  the  blind,  it  had  been  con- 
stantly borne  in  upon  him  that  the  greatest  need  of  blind  people, 
both  during  school  life  and  after,  was  intellectual  association  with 
the  sighted.  The  aim,  above  all  things,  should  be  to  establish  a 
constant,  life-long  association  between  those  who  suffer  from 
sightlessness  and  those  who  still  maintain  the  joy  of  their  sight. 
He  could  conceive  of  no  more  helpful  instrument  of  fellowship 
than  the  listening  group,  if  this  can  be  established.  He  depre- 
cated the  suggestion,  however,  that  the  whole  onus  of  establish- 
ing such  groups  should  be  placed  on  the  Home  Teachers.  Their 
co-operation  would  need  to  be  liberally  invited,  but  the  burden  of 
the  work  ought  not  to  be  allowed  to  fall  on  them.  "  Let  the 
Home  Teachers  do  it  "  was  a  phrase  which  had  come  to  be  too 
often  employed  when  something  difficult  had  to  be  done  which  no 
one  wanted  to  do. 

Dr.  Eichholz  emphasised  the  value  of  the  groups  in  associating 
the  blind  with  the  sighted,  and  hoped  that  in  time  there  would 
be  no  groups  confined  solely  to  the  blind.  He  recognised  the 
benefit  of  intercourse  with  his  non-sighted  friends,  and  believed 
in  the  benefits  which  would  undoubtedly  be  conferred  on  both 
sides  with  the  establishment  of  listening  groups. 

The  Chairman  asked  Mr.  Milliken  if  he  would  deal  with  any 
relevant  matters  which  had   arisen  out  of  the  discussion. 

Mr.  Milliken  emphasised  the  point  made  by  Dr.  Eichholz  with 
regard  to  the  danger  of  what  might  be  termed  "  passive  listen- 
ing." The  value  of  joining  a  group  was  that  at  once  an  atmos- 
phere was  created  in  which  disagreement  with  the  speaker  would 
avoid  this  danger.  He  agreed  that  Mr.  Lovett's  suggestion  of 
a  circular  would  be  admirable.  He  would  enquire  from  the  cen- 
tral council  for  schools  broadcasting  whether  school  pamphlets 
would  be  available  for  listening  groups.  The  standard  of  the 
talks,  he  knew,  was  a  great  difficulty ;  if  the  talks  were  simple, 
they  were  criticised  by  the  super-intelligent,  but  there  were  simple 
talks  for  those  who  wanted  them,  and  he  thought  that  the  talks 
on   trade  and  industry  were  very  advanced. 

With  regard  to  using  the  microphone  to  make  announcements 
about  groups,  this  was  a  complicated  question,  as  it  involved 
advertisement  and  at  the  present  time  this  particular  avenue  was 
closed. 

A  great  deal  of  information  was  contained  in  The  Listener, 
and  in  almost  every  issue  there  was  a  reference  to  the  groups. 
If  it  were  impossible  to  form  regular  groups,  might  it  not  be  pos- 
sible in  some  areas  to  form  a  kind  of  blind  listeners'  association, 
which  could  meet  occasionally  and  discuss  the  talks  to  which  they 
had   listened   at  home — or    even   some  wider  aspects  of  the   pro- 
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gramme?  Someone  from  the  Council  would  be  glad  to  address  a 
meeting-,  and  he  could  assure  his  audience  that  the  B.B.C.  was 
anxious  to  help   in  every  possible  way. 


CORRESPONDENCE. 

American  Foundation  for  the  Blind,   Inc., 
125  East  46th  Street, 

New  York,  N.Y., 
Dear  Miss  Cramp,  June  2Ist>  x932. 

May  we  call  your  attention  to  two  new  publications  of  the 
American  Foundation  for  the  Blind?  The  book  From  Homer  to 
Helen  Keller,  by  Dr.  R.  S.  French,  Principal  of  the  California 
School  for  the  Blind,  is  now  available,  while  the  translation  of  the 
German  book  entitled  Touch  Reading  of  the  Blind,  by  Karl  Burk- 
len,  Director  of  the  Institution  for  the  Blind  at  Purkersdorf, 
Vienna,  will  be  completed  shortly.  The  first  is  available  at  $2.25 
per  copy,  post  paid,  while  the  second  will  sell  for  $2.00. 
Only  a  limited  number  of  the  latter  will  be  printed. 

From  Homer  to  Helen  Keller  is  an  historical  and  critical  survey 
of  the  problems  of  the  blind  from  ancient  to  modern  times.  The 
first  part  develops  the  changing-  attitude  toward  the  blind  through 
the  centuries,  the  growth  of  educational  and  other  institutions  for 
the  blind,  and  the  problem  of  punctographic  writing.  The  second 
part  consists  of  a  critical  analysis  of  work  for  the  blind  as  it  exists 
to-day,  with  particular  attention  to  special  methods  of  education, 
vocations  and  avocations,  and  the  social  aspects  of  blindness. 

Touch  Reading  of  the  Blind  deals  in  a  scientific  way  with  the 
problem  of  touch  or  fing-er  reading-.  It  is  augmented  by  three  sup- 
plementary articles,  one  containing  the  discussion  of  finger  read- 
ing, while  the  other  two  deal  with  the  introspective  psychology  of 
two  blind  men  with  widely  divergent  views. 

Both  books  contain  valuable  reference  material  on  various 
phases  of  work  for  the  blind,  and  should  prove  a  worthy  addition 
to  the  library  of  any  individual  or  institution.  We  shall  be  glad  to 
reserve  your  order  for  one  or  both  of  them.  Address  :  American 
Foundation  for  the  Blind,  125  East  46th  Street,  New  York,  New 
York.  Very  sincerely  yours, 

R.  B.  Irwin, 

Executive  Director. 

Do  you  own  the  558  page  cloth-bound  report  of  the  1931  World 
Conference  on  Work  for  the  Blind,  price  $5.00?  There  are 
still  a  few  left. 

Wm.  Nbill  Si  Sons  Ltd..  Printers,  93  Mornington  Street,  Manchester,   S.E. 
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The  Birmingham  Royal  Institution  for  the  Blind 
Edgbaston, 

Birmingham,    15. 

17th  October,    1932. 
Dear  Miss  Cramp, 

The  essay  which  appeared  in  the  last  issue  of  the  "  Teacher 
of  the  Blind  "  deserves  all  the  attention  we  can  give  to  the  subject. 
My  letter,  therefore,  is  written  for  the  purpose  of  opening  a  dis- 
cussion on  the  recommendations  for  simplification  made  by  the 
writer  of  that  Essay. 

That  simplification  is  both  necessary  and  desirable  is  indis- 
putable ;  but  what  is  the  general  opinion  on  the  suggestions  made 
by  "  Simplissimus  "  ?     Has  he  hit  on  the  right  solution  ? 

I  do  not  wish  to  trespass  on  your  space  too  much,  so  shall 
content   myself  with   considering   the   first   two   recommendations 
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in  the  summary  of  the  Essay,  and  leave  it  for  others,  better  able 
than  I,  to  deal  with  the  remainder. 

No.  i.  THAT  THE  LOCAL  GOVERNMENT  ACT,  1929;  BE 
AMENDED  SO  AS  TO  PERMIT  OF  DIRECT  GRANTS 
FROM  THE  MINISTRY,  AND  RESUMPTION  OF  THE 
OLD  FORM  OF  INSPECTION. 

It  was  hoped  that  the  change  brought  about  by  the  Local 
Government  Act  with  regard  to  the  general  supervision  of  Blind 
Welfare  Work,  would,  if  it  did  nothing  more,  produce  a  greater 
desire  on  the  part  of  Local  Authorities  to  get  to  grips  with  the 
problem  concerning  their  local  blind.  It  is  right  to  say  that  in 
some  areas  this  has  been  achieved,  but  alas  !  in  many  cases  no 
adequate  steps  have  been  taken  to  provide  for  the  blind,  and  no 
system   of    supervision    has   yet    been    undertaken. 

This  state  of  affairs  must  necessarily  have  come  to  the  know- 
ledge of  the  Ministry  of  Health  through  its  inspectors,  but  as 
far  as  one  can  tell  no  apparent  remedial  measures  have  been 
applied. 

The  first  recommendation  is  divided  into  two  parts :  (a)  Grants 
in  aid  ;  (b)  Supervision.  These  I  think  should  be  dealt  with 
separately,  and  here  I  should  like  to  reverse  their  order. 

As  far  as  supervision  is  concerned,  a  strong  case  is  made  in 
the  Essay  for  reversion  to  inspection  by  the  Ministry.  It  is  un- 
doubtedly true  that  inspection  from  a  central  authority  can  do 
-much  to  raise  the  level  of  efficiency,  and  bring  about  a  greater 
uniformity  of  practice.  Although  legislation  would  be  necessary 
to  achieve  this  desired  change,  there  is  no  reason  why  we  should 
not  begin  at  once  to  press  for  central  inspection,  so  that  ultimately 
the  existing  law  will  be  altered.  Let  the  massed  forces  of  the 
College  of  Teachers  of  the  Blind,  the  Association  of  Workshops 
for  the  Blind,  and  the  Union  of  Counties  Associations,  be  con- 
centrated on  the  Ministry  of  Health,  through  its  Advisory  Com- 
mittee, for  the  purpose  of  gaining  this  objective. 

If,  however,  this  barrage  of  public  opinion  can  win  the  desired 
victory,  must  it  necessarily  follow  that  "  Grants  in  Aid  "  must  in 
future  be  paid  by  the  Ministry  as  heretofore  ;  if  so,  then  so  be  it. 
But  I  am  not  so  sure  that  this  would  be  wise  unless  the  basis  on 
which  grants  were  paid  is  revised. 

The  old  method  of  payment  of  grants  by  the  Ministry  is  open 
to  criticism,  especially  in  connection  with  the  payment  of  a  per 
capita  grant  for  Home  Workers  and  Workshop  Employees.  This 
method  provided  a  maximum  grant  when  times  were  good,  and 
when  trade  was  flourishing  ;  in  other  words,  when  workers  were 
fully  employed  and  when  Institutions  were  in  less  need  of  financial 
support.  Conversely,  a  lower  grant  was  paid  in  times  of  trade 
depression    when    workshop    attendances    were    low,    and    when 
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Home  Workers'  earnings  were  adversely  affected,  and  when 
Institutions  were  financially  embarrassed  through  lack  of  funds. 

The  ideal  to  aim  at  is  for  the  payment  of  such  grants,  which, 
together  with  the  funds  available  from  voluntary  sources,  will 
cover  the  actual  cost  of  the  service  concerned.  As  the  net  cost 
of  the  service,  in  so  tar  as  Local  Authorities  are  concerned,  is 
affected  by  the  amount  of  voluntary  funds  available,  and  as  these 
are  bound  to  vary  as  between  different  localities,  it  would  appear 
that  the  Local  Authority  is  the  best  agency  through  which  these 
services  should  be  financed. 

I  would  remind  your  readers  that  our  Educational  Service 
is  financed  mainly  by  the  Local  Authorities,  while  inspection  is 
carried  out  by  the  Board  of  Education. 

No.  2.  THAT  THE  UNEMPLOYABLE  GRANT  SHOULD  BE 
MADE  UNIFORM  THROUGHOUT  THE  COUNTRY, 
AND     SHOULD     BE     ADMINISTERED     NATIONALLY. 

The  second  recommendation  must  have  a  majority  support. 
Its  advantages  and  objections  have  been  enumerated  by  the  author 
of  the  Essay,  and  need  no  further  amplification.  The  question, 
however,  we  must  ask  ourselves  is  : — If  Home  Teachers  are  not 
to  be  almoners  will  their  visits  to  the  Unemployable  Blind  be  so 
welcome  ?  From  my  knowledge  of  conditions  in  a  department 
employing  twelve  Home  Teachers,  whose  visiting  lists  contain 
the  names  of  over  1,200  unemployable  blind  persons,  I  am  con- 
vinced that  the  answer  would  be  "  No,"  and  that  at  least  10  per 
cent  of  the  persons  now  receiving  grants  would  not  even  wish  to 
be  visited. 

In  view  of  this  fact,  and  seeing  that  the  amount  of  time 
spent  in  paying  these  grants  is  estimated  to  cover  about  25  per 
cent  of  the  total  working  hours  of  the  Home  Teacher,  either  more 
time  could  be  devoted  to  "social  uplift"  on  those  who  welcome 
visits,  if  considered  to  be  desirable  and  necessary,  or  if  not,  as 
the  time  spent  in  actual  teaching  is  but  a  very  small  percentage 
of  the  full  working  time,  a  legitimate  economy  in  this  service 
to  the  blind  could  be  effected  by  a  reduction  in  the  number  of 
Home  Teachers  employed. 

These  are  points  which  cannot  be  dismissed  without  due 
consideration  ;  added  to  which  if  the  recommendations  of  "  Sim- 
plissimus  "  were  adopted  for  the  payment  of  allowances  to  the 
Unemployable  Blind  from  a  National  source,  a  great  deal  of  clerical 
work  by  blind  societies  would  be  obviated,  resulting  in  further 
economies. 

Yours  sincerely, 

S.   W.   STARLING, 

General  Supt.  and  Secretary. 
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HONORARY    SECRETARY'S    NOTES. 

A  meeting  of  the  General  Executive  was  held  on  Saturday,  ist 
October.  Sixteen  Members  were  present  and  apologies  were  re- 
ceived from  eight. 

MacGregor  Prize  Competition. 

The  Secretary  reported  having  received  a  letter  from  the  Union 
of  Counties  Associations  saying  that  the  first  place  had  been 
awarded  to  the  essay  signed  "  Simplissimus."  The  writer  wished 
to  remain  anonymous,  the  prize  therefore  went  to  "  Deva,"  Miss 
Joan  Tennent-Smith,   of  Chester. 

The  winning  essay  has  appeared  in  The  Teacher  of  the  Blind. 
The  Executive  felt  that  the  points  raised  might,  with  advantage, 
be  discussed  at  meetings  of  the  Branches,  and  Branch  Secretaries 
are  asked  to  bring  the  matter  forward. 

Square  Handwriting. 

An  interim  report  was  received  from  the  Sub-Committee. 
About  a  dozen  schools  are  experimenting.  Some  of  the  results 
are  very  promising  and  the  general  opinion  was  that  the  work 
was  valuable.  A  further  report  will  be  made  after  somewhat 
longer  practice  in  the  schools. 

Reports  of  Examiners. 

School  Teachers.  The  Secretary  reported  the  dates  fixed  for 
the  1933  Examination  :  30th  and  31st  May. 

The  attention  of  candidates  should  be  drawn  to  the  fact  that 
the  examination  of  Braille  will  be  based  on  the  pamphlet,  as 
amended  by  the  Uniform  Type  Committee,   to  be  issued  shortly. 

Home  Teachers.  The  Secretary  reported  several  small 
changes  in  the  syllabus  to  remove  ambiguities. 

A  Sub-Committee  has  been  appointed  to  prepare  a  new 
Handbook. 

The  next  examination  is  to  take  place  on  23rd,  24th  and  25th 
May,  in  London  and  Liverpool  and  if  necessary  in  Edinburgh. 

Craft  Teachers.  The  next  examination  is  due  on  the  18th, 
19th  and  20th  October.  Eleven  entries  have  been  received  for  the 
following  subjects  :  Basket-Making,  Light  Basket-Making,  Flat- 
Machine  Knitting,  Circular-Machine  Knitting  and  Pianoforte 
Tuning. 

Pianoforte  Tuners.  The  dates  fixed  for  the  1932-33  Exam- 
inations are  Wednesday,  30th  November,  1932,  and  the  day  fol- 
lowing if  necessary;  Wednesday,  29th  March,  1933,  and  the  day 
following  if  necessary;  Wednesday,  5th  July,  1933,  and  the  day 
following  if  necessary. 
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Report  of  Sub-Committee  on  Moon. 

Mr.  Tate  reported  that  the  National  Institute  were  issuing-  a 
short  story  in  the  proposed  form ;  this  would  be  distributed  as 
widely  as  possible  immediately.  It  was  hoped  that  all  interested 
would  make  a  point  of  obtaining  a  copy. 

As  soon  as  sufficient  experience  has  been  gained  a  meeting  of 
the  Sub-Committee  will  be  called  to  consider  and  report. 

New  Members. 

Five  new  members  were  elected. 


THE   MACHINERY    FOR   THE    ADMINISTRATION    OF 

THE    WELFARE    OF    THE    BLIND    AND    THE    BEST 

MEANS    FOR    ITS    SIMPLIFICATION. 

By  Joan   Tennent-Smith   ("  Deva."). 

t.  General  Administration,  with  Special  Reference  to 
Registration. 

As  the  above  title  implies  the  Administration  of  the  Welfare 
of  the  Blind  is  a  huge  and  complex  machine,  rather  overwhelming* 
to  anyone  not  conversant  with  its  manipulation.  Like  all  branches 
of  welfare  work,  it  has  grown  from  very  simple  beginnings,  hav- 
ing its  roots  in  legislature  in  no  wise  confined  solely  to  the  benefit 
of  the  blind.  For  very  many  years  the  blind,  in  conjunction  with 
the  ordinary  citizen  of  the  realm,  could  only  receive  assistance, 
financial  or  otherwise,  through  the  various  Poor  Law  Acts.  The 
first  Poor  Law  Act,  relative  to  necessitous  poor  persons,  irres- 
pective of  any  bodily  infirmity  they  may  have  been  suffering  from, 
was  passed  in  the  reign  of  Queen  Elizabeth.  From  that  time, 
when  no  distinction  of  persons  was  made,  until  the  present  day, 
when  the  blind  have  come  to  be  regarded  as  a  special  class,  the 
main  channel  through  which  the  blind  received  financial  assistance 
was  the  Poor  Law  of  the  country. 

In  1919  the  State  realized  that  a  blind  person  was  no  ordinary 
citizen ;  that  handicapped  by  his  affliction  he  required  special  help 
and  care  in  order  that  he  might  compete  with  his  more  fortunate 
neighbour.  Thus,  the  Ministry  of  Health,  in  1919,  agreed  to  give 
assistance  to  voluntary  agencies  for  services  rendered,  and  issued 
regulations  under  which  these  grants  were  to  be  paid.  In  1920 
the  Blind  Persons  Act  was  passed,  and  this  not  only  conferred 
direct  benefits,  but  also  laid  obligations  on  Local  Authorities  to 
promote  the  general  welfare  of  the  blind. 

We  come,  now,  to  the  actual  machinery  through  which  these 
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various  acts  work  and  the  methods  employed  for  their  administra- 
tion. There  are  various  public  bodies  helping-  to  keep  this  huge 
machine  well-oiled  and  in  first-class  working*  order.  The  majority 
of  these  are  recognized  by  the  State,  the  foremost  being  : — 

(a) — Two  central  departments  for  England,  viz.,  the  Ministry 

of  Health  and  the  Board  of  Education. 

The    Scottish    equivalents    of    these    are    the    Department    of 

Health  for  Scotland  and  the  Scottish  Education  Department. 
Each  of  these  departments  details  members  of  its  staff  for  this 
special  work  amongst  the  blind ;  some  looking  after  the  indoor 
clerical  work  and  some  engaged  on  the  outdoor  inspectional  work. 
In  connection  with  the  above  public  bodies  there  are  two  Advisory 
Committees — one  for  Scotland  and  one  for  England — consisting 
of  various  members. 

(h) — Next  in  order  of  importance  come  Local  Authorities. 
These  consist  of  various  public   bodies  : — 

i.  Town    and    County    Councils,    administered    through 

Town   and   County   Clerks. 

2.  Education   Authorities,    administered   through    Educa- 
tion Officers. 

3.  Public  Assistance  Committees,    administered   through 
Public  Assistance  Officers. 

4.  Public     Health     Committees,     administered     through 
Medical   Officers  of  Health. 

5.  Blind   Persons   Committees,    with    (in    some   districts) 
special   inspectors. 

(c) — Besides  the  above  mentioned  bodies  there  arc  the 
Voluntary  Associations  and  Institutions  specializing  in  wel- 
fare work  amongst  the  blind.  These  can  also  be  divided 
into   different   headings,    the    chief  of  which   are  : — 

1.  The  Counties  Associations  working  through — 

2.  The  Union  of  Counties  Associations. 

These    two  bodies   are,    in   turn,    dependent   for    the  effi- 
cient carrying  out  of  their  work  on — 

3.  The   Home   Teaching   Societies. 

There  are  four  kinds   of  institutions  in  existence  in  the 
country  to-day — 

1.  Schools. 

2.  Workshops. 

3.  Hostels. 

4.  Residential  Homes. 

(d) — Throughout  the  country  there  are  institutions 
doing  national  work — of  these,  the  following  five  are  the 
most  important — 

1.  The  National  Library  for  the  Blind. 
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2.  The  National   Institute  for  the  Blind. 

3.  The  College  of  Teachers  of  the   Blind. 

4.  The  Association  of  Workshops  for  the  Blind. 

5.  The  Scottish  Federation  of  Institutes  and  Societies  for 
the  Blind. 

(c*) — Besides  all  these  public  and  state  approved  bodies  there 
are  a  large  number  of  private  bodies  interested  in,  and  doing- 
excellent  work  amongst  the  blind,  e.g. — 

1.  The  National  League  of  the  Blind. 

2.  The  Association  of  Professional  and  Industrial  Blind. 

(/) — Lastly,  we  come  to  the  very  large  number  of  private  un- 
official bodies  who  have  taken  up  some  particular  line  of  work, 
like  the  white  sticks  movement  and  the  training  of  dogs  as 
special  guides  for  the  blind,  etc. 
No  progressive  work  can  be  carried  out  thoroughly  and  effi- 
ciently without  statistics  as  a  basis  to  work  upon.  No  two  cases 
of  blindness  are  exactly  alike,  but  certain  cases  bear  resemblance 
to  others.  Causes  of  blindness,  circumstances  and  environments 
may  be  the  same,  but  each  blind  person,  just  as  every  other  per- 
son born  into  the  world,  has  to  M  dree  his  ain  weird  in  his  ain 
way."  Such  a  person  may  and  can  be  helped  financially,  or 
otherwise,  when  the  necessity  arises,  but,  unless  something  is 
known  about  his  immediate  surroundings,  his  circumstances  and 
the  causes  leading  up  to  his  blindness,  very  little  can  be  done 
(and  that  little  only  done  in  a  speculative  and  blind  alley  manner) 
to  alleviate  his  distress,  whether  that  distress  be  of  a  mental  or 
physical  origin.  Once  causes,  circumstances  and  environments  are 
known,  help  of  a  practical  and  provident  nature  can  be  advanced. 
What  may  help  one  blind  man  may  help  another,  but  until  all  the 
causes,  circumstances  and  environments  are  known,  little  progress 
can  be  made  in  a  manner  calculated  to  do  the  greatest  good  in 
the  most  efficient  and  quickest  way.  Welfare  work  amongst 
the  blind  is  only  just  emerging  from  its  infancy.  The  emotional 
sentiment  of  the  Victorian  era  is  disappearing;  has  practically 
disappeared.  W'e  are  now  living  in  an  age  of  statistics,  of  hard 
systematic  realities,  of  material  facts.  These  facts  have  emerged 
gradually  from  the  welter  of  the  past,  and  serve  two  ends — the 
present  and  the  future.  They  serve  as  a  basis  for  our  needs  in 
some  future  time  and  as  a  basis  for  the  calculation  of  our  present 
financial  requirements.  WTelfare  work  is  changing  and  changing 
rapidly.  It  has  been  built  on  good,  solid  foundations;  these 
foundations  may  have  been  emotional  and  religious  impulses,  but 
they  are  the  stout  framework  on  which  our  organizations  rest. 
Blind  welfare  work  is  now  truly  a  public  service  and,  as  such,  a 
social  problem  to  be  tackled  to-day  in  a  statistical  and  sensible 
manner.     The  change  will  continue  as  evolution  continues  and  it 
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will  considerably  aid  our  successors  if  we,  to-day,  build  a  sound 
and  solid  wall  of  facts. 

The  one  fact  that  stands  out  glaringly  to-day  is  the  absolute 
necessity  for  individual  registration.  When  that  need  is  acknow- 
ledged it  follows  naturally  that  a  satisfactory  answer  to  all  the 
questions  on  a  registration  card  is  vital.  Another  fact  that  is 
emerging  is  the  inadequate  interpretation  of  the  words  "  partially 
blind."  No  person  ought  to  be  registered  as  blind  until  he  or 
she  has  been  examined  by  an  ophthalmologist  (preferably  one 
appointed  by  some  recognized  authority)  and  every  such 
specialist  should  have  an  identical  definition  of  the  words  "  par- 
tially blind."  Without  such  a  definition  there  is  bound  to  be  a 
certain  amount  of  work  gone  to  seed,  and  hence  inefficient  and 
worthless. 

Another  fact  that  is  emerging  is  that  everyone,  whose  mission  it 
is  to  advise  and  help  the  blind,  ought  to  have  at  least  a  superficial 
knowledge  of  the  primary  causes  of  blindness.  Prevention  is  better 
than  cure,  and  Home  Teachers  have  many  opportunities,  not  only 
of  alleviating  pain,  but  sometimes  of  actually  preventing  blindness. 

When  a  registered  blind  person  removes  from  one  district  to 
another  there  should  be  a  notification  of  his  removal  made  to  the 
proper  authorities  in  the  district  into  which  he  has  removed,  to- 
gether with  full  particulars  as  to  any  financial  help  he  may  have 
been  in  receipt  of,  the  cause  and  degree  of  his  blindness,  his 
name,  age,  and  former  residential  address,,  and  any  other  fact 
that  may  be  known  about  him.  It  is  only  by  following  up  such 
records  continuously  and  systematically  that  any  degree  of  pro- 
gress can  be  fully  realized.  It  also  saves  a  certain  amount  of 
unnecessary  effort  and  expenditure. 

If  any  lasting  good  is  to  result  from  the  above  registration  it 
follows  that,  all  over  the  country  identical  registration  must  be 
occurring  over  the  same  period  of  time.  Each  district  should  keep 
a  thoroughly  reliable  register,  indexed  so  that  with  the  minimum 
amount  of  effort  and  expenditure  anyone  requiring  information 
about  a  certain  person  may  be  supplied  with  that  information  in 
the  shortest  possible  time.  Indexing  (to  an  outsider)  may  seem 
an  over-long  and  over-arduous  undertaking,  but  in  this  age  of  stat- 
istics it  plays  a  vital  and  necessary  part.  In  dealing  with  regis- 
tration cards  on  which  are  written  innumerable  data,  which  may 
be  required  at  any  odd  moment,  some  system  for  selecting  that 
data  in  the  shortest  space  of  time  is  necessary.  Such  a  system  of 
indexing — non-complicated  and  easy  of  access — is,  to  the  writer's 
actual  knowledge,  already  existent  in  the  Northern  Counties  Asso- 
ciation in  Manchester. 
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The  chief  organs  in  existence  to-day  lor  the  registration  of 
the  blind  are  : — 

i .   Local  Societies  for  the  Blind. 

2.  Education  Authorities. 

3,  The  Regional  Register. 

Local  Societies  prepare  individual  registration  cards.  Where 
the  local  society  has  been  taken  over  by  a  local  authority,  duplica- 
tion is  often  made  by  the  department  in  charge  of  the  welfare 
work  amongst  the  blind  of  the  district.  Education  authorities 
keep  a  local  register.  The  Regional  Register  is  the  union  of  all 
the  local  registers  of  a  certain  area. 

Where  County  Associations,  Counties  Associations  and  Local 
Authorities  are  in  existence  and  working  together,  there  is  bound 
to  be  a  certain  amount  of  overlapping,  and  where  overlapping 
occurs,  waste  of  valuable  time  and  money  is  bound  to  take  place. 
Here,  again,  a  reliable  and  easily  manipulated  system  of  indexing 
is  indicated. 

Amongst  all  these  bodies,  working  together  for  the  same  ends, 
the  most  important  thing  is  co-operation.  There  arc  bound  to  be 
differences  of  opinion  amongst  so  many  bodies  as  to  the  best 
methods  of  dealing  with  this  enormous  social  problem  (for  so 
complicated  has  welfare  work  amongst  the  blind  grown)  that  co- 
operation can  only  be  brought  about  by  closer  contact  amongst 
those  actively  engaged  in  this  problem.  With  closer  contact  would 
come  a  clearer  and  better  understanding — with  clearer  understand- 
ing would  come,  gradually  and  inevitably,  the  certain  knowledge 
that  would  solve  this  problem  once  and  for  all  time.  We  are  at 
the  beginning  of  a  new  era — in  our  hands  lie  the  tools  to  build 
good,  stout  walls  on  the  solid  foundations  already  laid,  walls  well 
able  to  withstand  the  ugly  blasts  of  adversity  and  criticism.  The 
foundations,  as  I  said  before,  arc  already  firmly  and  well  laid. 
It  remains  with  us  to  build  good,  sound  walls  of  concrete  fact. 
Some  day  we,  too,  will  have  become  pioneers. 

2.     Financial. 

In  the  first  part  of  my  essay  I  have  tried  to  outline,  briefly, 
the  machinery  for  the  administration  of  the  blind  from  its  primary 
small  beginnings  to  the  immense,  ponderous  machine  in  operation 
to-day.  I  have  tried  to  show  how  its  foundations  have  been  laid 
in  the  prepared  soil  of  deep  emotional  and  religious  impulses; 
how,  from  that  soil,  are  emerging  the  substantial  walls  of  a  mag- 
nificent edifice.  Brick  by  brick  we  shall  go  on  building,  but  we 
must  not  forget  that,  unless  these  bricks  are  carefully  placed  and 
well-pointed,  our  edifice  is  liable  to  become  weakened  and  require 
repairing.  Repairing  takes  time,  time  runs  away  with  money, 
and  money,  as  we  all  know,   is  not  too  easily  procured. 
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No  house  can  be  built  without  mortar,  and  the  more  evenly 
and  skilfully  mortar  is  applied  the  quicker  and  better  will  the 
bricks  adhere,  eventually  giving-  us  a  good,  substantial  residence. 
The  mortar  of  our  edifice  can  be  translated  into  the  word 
"  money,"  or,  if  preferred,   "  finance." 

The  three  chief  channels  through  which  blind  people  receive 
financial  assistance  are  : — 

i.  The  State. 

2.  The  Local  Authorities. 

3.  The   Home  Teaching  Societies. 

The  State  now  realizes  that  any  one  of  its  citizens  who  happens 
to  be  as  heavily  handicapped  as  a  blind  man  requires  more  assis- 
tance than  the  ordinary  citizen  of  the  realm.  Every  man  and 
woman  who,  at  the  age  of  70,  find  themselves  without  any  means 
of  subsistence  can  call  in  the  assistance  of  the  State,  which  makes 
certain  provisions  for  such  people.  Blind  people  can  do  likewise, 
the  only  exception  in  their  case  being  that  they  can  call  upon  the 
State  at  the  age  of  50  instead  of  70.  This  is  what  is  called  the 
Old  Age  Pension  and  is  the  provision  which  the  State  makes  for 
its  aged  citizens.  The  maximum  amount  of  State  assistance  given 
in  this  way  is  10  shillings  per  week,  decreasing  as  the  recipient's 
means  of  subsistence  increase. 

After  many  alterations,  much  argument  and  a  certain  amount 
of  bitterness,  State  aid  for  the  blind  worker  at  last  took  concrete 
form  in  1919-1920.  Blind  workers  are  of  two  classes  :  those  who 
earn  their  daily  bread  in  workshops  and  those  who  work  in  their 
own  homes,  but  who  return  their  finished  articles  to  some  central 
depot,  receiving  wages  in  return  for  their  labour.  Up  to  the  year 
1 9 19  the  remuneration  of  both  classes  of  workers  was  extremely 
poor  and,  also,  very  little  provision  was  made  for  them  on  the 
completion  of  their  technical  training.  For  40  years  previous  to 
191 9,  State  aid  for  this  section  of  the  blind  community  had,  again 
and  again,  been  mooted  and,  again  and  again,  dropped,  owing 
principally  to  contradictory  opinions  amongst  those  in  authority. 
Eventually,  however,  differences  were  ironed  out,  difficulties  over- 
come and  a  central  department  in  the  Ministry  of  Health  was  set  up 
to  deal  with  the  problem.  State  aid  for  the  blind  had,  at  last, 
g*ained  a  sure  and  firm  footing. 

Under  departmental  regulations  in  1919  grants  to  assist  agen- 
cies in  carrying  on  their  work  were  made  payable  by  the  State  : — 

1 .  Workshops  received  ^20  per  worker. 

2.  Schemes  for  the  improvement  of  blind  home  workers  (if 
approved)  received  ,£30  per  worker. 

3.  Homes  received   £13  per  resident. 

4.  Hostels  received  ^5  per  inmate. 
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5.  A  grant  of  ^'78  per  annum  was  made  to  Home  Teaching- 
Societies  for' each  full  time  Home  Teacher  they  employed. 

6.  Counties  Associations  received  ^20  per  centage  of  those 
registered. 

7.  A  small  grant  of  two  shillings  and  sixpence  was  made  for 
the  production  of  Braille  literature,  with  lesser  amounts  for 
magazines  and  music. 

The  grant  for  the  Home  Worker  was  made  in  proportion  to 
each  worker's  earnings,  within  certain  limits.  Full  grant  was 
paid  for  a  man  earning  sixteen  shillings  or  over  per  week  and 
for  a  woman  eight  shillings  or  over  per  week.  If  less 
was  earned  the  grant  was  proportionately  less — this  was  in  respect 
of  Home  Workers  only  and  does  not  apply  to  institution  workers. 
The  Ministry  also  made  a  grant  towards  the  equipment  of  tools 
and  apparatus  for  Home  Workers  of  50  per  cent  of  the  approved 
initial  cost  of  such  implements. 

The  majority  of  blind  people,  however,  are  those  to  whom 
blindness  has  come  with  advancing  age,  and  this  section  of  the 
community  must  necessarily  remain  unemployed.  This  means 
that  the  vast  majority  of  the  blind  are  unemployable;  but  they  are 
also  citizens  of  the  nation  and,  as  such,  have  a  right  to  a  certain 
amount  of  assistance.  Visiting  had  been  done,  spasmodically  and 
haphazardly,  for  many  years  previous  to  1919.  The  foundations 
of  the  Home  Teaching  Societies  had  been  laid  and  good  conscien- 
tious work  had  been  accomplished.  A  certain  amount  of  Braille 
and  Moon  had  been  taught ;  a  certain  amount  of  material  assis- 
tance had  been  given  ;  but  no  systematic  effort  had  been  made  to 
discover  the  real  needs  of  this  class  of  the  blind  community.  The 
principal  reason  for  the  limited  activity  in  this  direction  was  the 
lack  of  means  at  the  disposal  of  the  societies  interested  in  this 
branch  of  welfare  work.  However,  as  has  been  already  stated, 
the  ground  had  been  prepared  and  good  foundations  laid.  A 
government  grant  of  £78  per  annum  per  teacher  made  a  big 
difference  and  the  career  of  home  teaching  entered  a  new  phase  of 
much  wider  scope. 

The  growth  of  home  teaching  was  rapid,  which  shows  that  a 
long  felt  need  was  being  satisfied.  Aged  blind  people,  together 
with  those  of  middle  life,  were  being  discovered  all  over  the  coun- 
try and  a  new  world  opened  up  to  them.  Pastime  occupations 
were  taught,  and  once  active  and  agile  minds  and  fingers,  now 
apparently  grown  idle  and  useless,  discovered  that  they  were  not 
really  idle  nor  useless.  Where  practicable,  Braille  or  Moon  was 
taught.  The  Old  Age  Pension  at  50,  instead  of  70,  brought  about 
a  certain  amount  of  independence.  With  the  advent  of  wireless, 
with  its  accompanying  free  licence,  this  section  of  the  blind  com- 
munity  became,    if  not   exactly    regenerated,    at   least   revitalized. 
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Under  the  Blind  Persons  Act,  every  Local  Authority  in  the 
country  was  compelled  to  submit  to  the  Ministry  a  scheme  for  the 
promotion  of  the  welfare  of  blind  persons  usually  resident  within 
their  own  particular  area,  and  "  may  for  this  purpose  provide  and 
maintain  or  contribute  towards  the  provision  and  maintenance  of 
workshops,  hostels,  homes,  or  other  places  for  the  reception  of 
blind  persons,  whether  within  or  without  their  area,  and  with  the 
approval  of  the  Ministry  of  Health  do  such  other  things  as  may 
appear  to  them  desirable  for  the  purpose  aforesaid." 

Under  pressure,  most  Local  Authorities  have  now  prepared  and 
put  into  execution  such  a  scheme. 

For  those  blind  from  infancy  to  16  years  of  age,  that  is, 
children  of  school  age,  who  have  to  conform  to  the  ordinary  regu- 
lations governing  the  education  of  the  nation's  children,  the  State 
makes  certain  provisions.  Schools  for  the  blind  are  mainly  resi- 
dential, although  at  most  of  these  schools  a  certain  percentage  of 
pupils  are  non-resident.  In  192 1  the  previous  grant  of  £13  for 
each  resident  pupil  was  raised  to  jQi6  10s.,  while  the  former  grant 
remained  the  same.  This  new  grant,  however,  is  only  paid  to 
those  pupils  whose  fees  are  not  paid  by  an  education  authority. 
For  children  of  the  latter  class  the  school  charges  the  education 
authority  a  fee,  which  can  approach,  but  must  not  cover  the  cost 
of  maintenance  and  education.  The  education  authority,  in  its 
turn,  makes  an  application  to  the  Board  and  recovers  half  the 
sum  that  has  been  paid  to  the  school.  This  method  is  in  respect 
of  both  day  and  resident  pupils,  whether  they  are  elementary  or 
technical. 

In  1929  the  Local  Government  Act  was  passed.  This  had 
some  bearing  on  blind  welfare  work,  inasmuch  as  no  further 
grants  were  paid  directly  to  those  agencies  who  provided  the  ser- 
vices for  the  adult  blind ;  the  money  was  now  to  be  paid  in  a 
block  grant  to  the  Local  Authority,  who  had  charge  of  all  the 
welfare  work  in  the  district,  so  much  to  be  set  aside  for  this 
particular  branch  of  welfare  work  amongst  the  blind.  The  sum  of 
money,  which  constituted  the  basis  of  this  grant  was  to  be  not  less 
than  that  incurred  in  the  financial  year  of  1928-1929,  and  was  to 
be  revised  periodically.  Under  this  act,  the  Board  of  Guardians 
became  transferred  to  the  County  and  County  Borough  Councils, 
and  were,  in  future,  to  be  known  as  the  Public  Assistance  Com- 
mittee. This  does  not  mean  that  Local  Authorities  are  absolved 
from  giving  financial  assistance  to  necessitous  cases,  but  only 
that  the  blind  person  making  an  application  for  assistance  will, 
in  future,  receive  it  through  a  County  or  County  Borough  Council. 

There  are  various  other  sources  through  which  the  registered 
blind  receive  financial  assistance,  and  not  only  financial  assistance, 
but,  in  many  instances,  assistance  in  other  directions.     This  assis- 
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tance  comes,  mostly,  from  such  charitable  funds  as  the  voluntary 
agency  lias  at  its  disposal.  The  funds  are  raised  in  a  variety  of 
ways — by  public  appeal,  by  the  sale  of  articles  made  by  the  blind, 
by  the  percentage  of  money  collected  in  their  district,  which  they 
receive  from  the  National  Institute  for  the  Blind  and  one  or  two 
other  methods  of  lesser  importance.  The  assistance  given  in  this 
way  is  necessarily  small,  but  it  does  very  often  mean  the  difference 
between  bare  necessity  and  a  little  comfort.  Where  a  monetary- 
grant  is  impracticable,  clothing  or  food  are  often  given. 
Sometimes  arrears  of  rent  or  rates  are  paid  off,  which 
would  otherwise  still  further  depress  an  already  harassed  and 
worried  man.  Sometimes  a  blind  man  may  be  set  up  in  a  small 
business  of  his  own  and  his  initial  stock  bought.  These  are  only 
a  few  of  the  methods  by  which  the  voluntary  agency  reaches  out  a 
helping  hand.  To  make  a  full  list  would  require  much  more  space 
than  is  available  in  this  essav. 

There  are  also  at  the  service  of  the  blind  a  few  pensions  from 
the  income  of  various  charitable  trusts — here  are  three  of  the  best 
known  : — 

i.   The  Worshipful  Company  of  Clothworkers  of  the  City  of 

London  gives  pensions  in  this  way  to,   roughly,    1,200  blind 

people. 

2.  The  Hetherington  Trust  gives  pensions  of  ^10  per  annum 
to  800  blind  people. 

3.  The  Royal  Blind  Pension  Soicetv  distributes  pensions  from 
£6  to  £i$  per  annum  to  well  over  1,000  annuitants. 

Besides  these  charities,  which  confine  themselves  solely  to 
blind  people,  there  are  other  societies  which  are  not  so  limited, 
but  to  which  blind  persons  can  make  application.  The  following 
are  a  few  such  societies  : — 

t.   The  After-care   Association  for  Blind,   Deaf  and   Crippled 
Children. 

2.  Friends  of  the  Poor. 

3.  The  Little   Sisters  of  the  Poor. 

4.  The    National    Societv    for   the    Prevention    of   Cruelty    to 
Children. 

5.  The  Girls'  Friendly  Society. 
Etc.,  etc. 

Their  names  generally  indicate  the  manner  in  which  their 
activities  are  engaged.  They  give  very  little,  if  any,  financial 
assistance,  but,  in  their  own  particular  sphere  of  activity,  they  are 
invaluable. 

There  are  two  methods  in  operation  for  the  collection  of  money 
to  be  distributed  for  the  benefit  of  the  blind  : — 

1.  Where  the  local  agency  collects  its  own. 

2.  Where  the  National  Institute  for  the  Blind  collects. 
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In  the  latter  case  the  local  agency  is  relieved  from  the  work  and 
worry  of  collecting,  and,  when  working  in  agreement  with  the 
National  Institute,  receives  75  per  cent  of  the  amount  raised  in  the 
district;  the  National  Institute  retains  25  per  cent  for  national 
needs.  This  scheme,  however,  has  its  disadvantages.  Where 
both  schemes  are  in  operation  there  is  bound  to  be  overlapping. 
It  would  be  simpler  to  have  some  power,  controlled  centrally, 
which  would  give  unprejudiced  decisions  that  would  have  to  be 
accepted  as  final.  In  this  way  funds  would  probably  be  appor- 
tioned in  a  fairer  manner  and  in  the  direction  in  which  they  are 
most  needed,  and  it  would  certainly  do  away  with  the  present 
overlapping. 

There  is  another  aspect  of  our  social  problem  in  connection 
with  all  those  blind  people  over  the  age  of  21  who  have  no  private 
means  at  their  disposal  and  who  have  ambitions  towards  raising 
their  social  status.  The  augmentation  of  wages  only  partially 
covers  this  problem.  Were  a  certain  sum  of  money  at  the  dis- 
posal of  such  blind  persons  as  were  considered  worthy  to  receive 
assistance  in  this  way,  relief  in  our  workshops  would  be  felt  and 
the  capable  worker  be  given  a  much  better  chance  to  make  good. 
It  would  enable  many  blind  persons,  eminently  suitable  to  enter  a 
professional  career,  to  do  so,  and  would  simplify  the  question  of 
their  maintenance  whilst  studying.  It  would  encourage  many 
blind  people,  unsuitable  for  workshop  employment,  to  enter  the 
business  world,  as  it  would  assure  them  of  a  certain  income  while 
building  up  their  trade.  Were  such  a  scheme  in  operation  it  does 
not  necessarily  follow  that  the  augmentation  of  wages  would  cease ; 
it  would  only  mean  that  a  small  percentage  would  cease  earning 
augmentation  and  would  be  given  the  chance  to  make  good  in  a 
sphere  better  suited  to  their  own  individual  characters  and  inclina- 
tions. There  are  blind  men  and  women  employed  in  workshops 
to-day,  who  would,  given  the  opportunity,  become  better  and 
worthier  citizens  of  the  nation  in  other  spheres  than  that  of  the 
workshop.  A  blind  man  who  makes  good  is  a  man  worthy  of  our 
highest  respect. 

3.     Simplification,   Preventative   Methods,   Conclusion. 

I  have  now  described  the  elaborate  machinery  which  is,  at 
present,  in  operation  for  carrying  out  all  welfare  work  for  the 
blind.  Apart  from  employment,  the  problems  connected  with  the 
blind' are  not  great.  The  difficulties  of  workshop  management 
are,  in  these  days  of  depressed  trade,  certainly  great,  but  they  are 
problems  inseparable  from  trade  and  must  be  considered  and  dealt 
with  by  the  specialists.  Education  has  its  problems,  but  they  are 
merely  the  problems  of  education  in  general.  The  total  number 
of  blind  people  is  not  overwhelming;  in  England  and  Wales  there 
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arc  only  60,598,  and  of  this  number  over  40,000  arc  above  the  age 
of  50  years.  This  means  that  there  is  an  enormous  administrative 
control  lor  the  supervision  of  the  welfare  of  a  comparatively  small 
number  of  people.  The  question  now  remains  as  to  whether  this 
control  is  adequate,  or  whether  it  is  too  elaborate  for  its  purpose. 
Candidly,  1  think  the  whole  machinery  could  be  beneficently  simpli- 
fied. I  suggest,  in  the  first  place,  that  the  Blind  Persons  Act 
should  be  rescinded  and  that  a  small  act  should  be  substituted, 
preserving  the  present  provisions  for  pensions  at  50,  but  eliminat- 
ing the  duties  of  Local  Authorities.  Briefly,  I  would  dispense  with 
the  intervention  of  Local  Authorities — apart  from  education — 
altogether.  The  block  grant  system,  so  far  as  it  applies  to  blind 
welfare,  should  be  abolished,  and  the  former  Treasury  grant  paid 
direct  to  approved  agencies  should  be  reinstated.  These  Treasury 
grants  would  have  to  be  increased  to  balance  the  loss  of  assistance 
at  present  given  by  Local  Authorities.  The  Treasury  would 
probably  resent  this,  but  it  should  afford  some  relief  to  the  already 
overburdened  finances  of  Borough  and  County  Councils.  These 
bodies  have  never  taken  kindly  to  the  Blind  Persons  Act  and  have, 
for  the  most  part,  administered  it  unwillingly.  They  would  be 
only  too  glad  to  be  relieved  of  this  responsibility.  Such  a  reform 
might  throw  a  little  more  work  on  to  the  Ministry  of  Health,  but 
its  staff  already  thoroughly  understands  the  work.  In  actual 
practice  it  might  be  less  work,  as  the  Ministry  would,  no  longer, 
have  to  deal  with  the  Local  Authorities  so  far  as  this  special  branch 
of  work  is  concerned. 

I  have  previously  mentioned  that  closer  co-operation  amongst 
those  engaged  in  the  administration  of  welfare  work  is  desirable. 
The  Union  of  Counties  Associations  is  already  striving  hard  after 
this.  It  has  co-opted  representatives  of  the  National  Institute 
for  the  Blind,  the  National  Library,  the  College  of  Teachers 
and  the  Workshops  Association.  The  Counties  Associations 
Committees  and  the  Local  Voluntary  Societies  Committees  include 
representatives  of  Local  Authorities  in  their  membership.  It  is 
particularly  desirable  that  these  members  should  also  serve  on  the 
Local  Authorities'  Blind  Welfare  Sub-Committees.  I  suggest  that 
the  personnel  of  this  Sub-Committee  should  consist  of  : — 

1.  A   member  of  the  Education  Committee. 

2.  A   member  of  the  Public  Assistance   Committee. 

3.  A  member  of  the  Counties  Associations  Committee  (prefer- 
ably the  Secretary). 

4.  A   member  of  the   Local   Society's   Committee   (preferably 
the   Secretary). 

5.  A   member  of  the  Finance  Committee. 

6.  Others  appointed  by  the   Local   Authority. 

Such  co-operation  should,  and  undoubtedly  would,  help  to  smooth 
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out  the  difficulties  that  are  prevalent  to-day.  It  would  also  show 
the  problem  in  a  clearer  light,  at  the  same  time  tending  to  its 
decrease. 

When  persons  have  reason  to  suspect  that  their  eyesight  is 
failing,  they  should  lose  no  time  in  having  the  defect  rectified  as 
far  as  possible.  There  are  certain  diseases  of  the  eye  that  are 
curable  if  caught  in  time  (e.g.,  ophthalmia  neonatorum);  others 
that  are  remediable  by  operation.  In  all  cases,  whether  the  failure 
of  vision  be  due  to  accident,  or  otherwise,  an  ophthalmic  special- 
ist's opinion  should  be  sought  as  quickly  as  possible.  In  various 
parts  of  England  there  are  hospitals  specialising  in  the  treatment 
of  diseases  of  the  eye,  where  ophthalmic  specialists  attend  free 
of  charge.  It  would  greatly  assist  our  work  if  all  such  specialists 
kept  a  detailed  record  of  their  various  cases,  and  would  give 
access  to  such  records  when  asked  by  authoritative  persons. 

Another  institution  that  gives  practically  free  services  is  the 
National  Ophthalmic  Treatment  Board.  This  Board  gives  an 
honest  examination  and  an  honest  opinion,  free  of  charge.  If  the 
defect  can  be  rectified  by  glasses,  they  will  be  prescribed;  if  not, 
the  applicant  will  be  referred  to  some  specialist  or  hospital.  This 
Board  has  three  charges  for  glasses  :  18/-,  25/6  and  33/-,  the 
difference  in  price  depending  on  the  framework  of  the  spectacles. 

In  recent  years  the  percentage  of  myopia  in  children  has  in- 
creased enormously.  Whether  special  schools  for  such  children 
would  justify  the  expense  of  their  maintenance  is  a  debatable  point, 
but  it  is  obvious  that  such  schools  would  give  highly  myopic  chil- 
dren a  better  chance  of  education  than  the  ordinary  council  school 
and,  at  the  same  time,  relieve  their  eyes  from  any  undue  strain. 
The  percentage  of  myopic  children  is  much  higher  than  is  publicly 
realized. 

Prevention  of  blindness  means,  in  our  work,  another  brick 
well  laid  in  the  house  we  are  so  surely  and  steadily  building. 
Every  case  of  arrested  blindness  means  a  lightening  of  our  work 
and  of  the  cost  to  the  nation  that  such  a  work  entails.  Our  prede- 
cessors have  built  well.  WTe  have  continued  the  building  and  we, 
in  our  turn,  shall  pass  on,  leaving  our  work  in  the  hands  of  our 
successors.  This  work,  to  which  we  have  given  our  lives,  will 
continue,  through  century  after  century,  taking  new  shape  under 
new  conditions,  but,  all  the  time,  growing,  brick  by  brick,  into  a 
stately,   shapely  and  well-equipped  edifice. 

"  The  curtain  falls;  but  still  the  play  goes  on 
That  was  begun,  long,  long,  ere  Babylon 
Was  known ;  that  will  continue  ages  hence 
And  end,  we  know  not  how,  nor  where,  nor  whence." 
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RETIREMENT   OF   MR.    STONE. 

It  is  already  widely  known  that  Mr.  W.  M.  Stone  is  shortly 
to  retire  from  active  service  and  our  readers  would  assuredly  wish 
us  to  offer,  both  on  their  behalf  and  our  own,  a  word  of  cordial 
congratulation   and   regret. 

It  was  in  January,  1905,  that  Mr.  Stone  was  appointed  to  the 
headship  of  The  Royal  Blind  School,  West  Craigmillar,  Edin- 
burgh, his  first  and  only  post  in  the  world  of  the  blind.  During 
the  28  years  that  have  elapsed  he  has  identified  himself  so  closely 
with  the  expanding  fortunes  of  the  School  that  when  one  speaks 
of  Craigmillar  one  thinks  of  Mr.  Stone,  and  when  one  hears  of 
Mr.  Stone  one  thinks  of  Craigmillar.  His  retirement  will  mean 
a  tremendous  gap  in  the  life  of  both. 

Mr.  Stone  received  his  professional  training-  at  St.  Bcde's 
College,  Durham,  and  early  moved  to  Scotland,  teaching-  in  Dum- 
fries and  Musselburgh.  The  development  of  Craig-millar  during 
his  headship  has  been  remarkable.  In  1905  it  had  under  50  pupils 
on  its  roll.  Now  it  is  one  of  the  largest  and  best  known  schools 
of  any  land.  It  has  120  scholars,  in  addition  to  hostels  for  senior 
boys  and  girls.  Of  more  importance  than  the  increase  in  num- 
bers is  the  high  level  of  educational  attainment  which  is  now 
characteristic  of  the  School  and  the  extraordinary  number  of 
pupils  who  have  gained  distinction  in  music,  in  arts  and  in  divinity. 
The  long  roll  of  Craigmillar  graduates  who  have  done  honour 
to  themselves  and  their  School  is  one  of  which  any  headmaster 
might  be  proud. 

When  Mr.  Stone  went  to  Craigmillar  half  the  building  was 
used  as  an  asylum  for  blind  women.  It  was  not  an  ideal  arrange- 
ment, but  something  more  than  paper  suggestions  had  to  be  laid 
before  the  Board  of  Management  ere  a  change  could  be  effected. 
Almost  single-handed  Mr.  Stone  raised  large  sums  of  money  for 
the  building  of  a  separate  home.  The  scheme  was  then  taken 
up  warmly  by  his  Board.  A  home  was  built  and  the  women  trans- 
ferred, leaving  the  whole  of  the  fine  building  at  Craigmillar  free 
for  educational  purposes.  Similarly,  the  hostels  for  music  students 
and  for  older  girls  were  due  entirely  to  Mr.  Stone's  initiative  and 
perseverance,  as  was  Newington  House,  the  hostel  for  blinded 
Scottish  soldiers  and  sailors.  The  inauguration  of  that  last  named 
hostel  gave  rise  to  some  lively  controversy,  which  Mr.  Stone 
thoroughly  enjoyed.  It  appealed  to  his  puckish  humour  that  he, 
an  Englishman,  should  be  the  protagonist  of  Scottish  nationalism. 

The  Braille  Press  at  Craigmillar  has,  under  Mr.  Stone's  direc- 
tion, exercised  an  influence  out  of  all  proportion  to  its  size.  Mr. 
Stone  himself  is  a  lover  of  books.     He  is  an  omnivorous  reader, 
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with  catholic  taste  and  sound  literary  judgment.  To  be  head  of  a 
publishing  house  was,  therefore,  a  labour  of  love.  It  was  a  diver- 
sion in  which  he  took  constant  pleasure,  and  one  which  added 
lustre  to  the  reputation  of  his  school.  It  gave  him  solid  status 
in  all  discussions  on  the  vexed  question  of  Braille.  He  entered 
work  for  the  blind  in  time  to  see  the  first  and  only  great  revision 
of  that  system,  and  the  other  day,  as  Chairman  of  the  National 
Uniform  Type  Committee,  he  put  the  final  stroke  to  his  long  and 
successful  endeavour  to  persuade  the  Americans  to  adopt  British 
Braille. 

As  an  educationalist  Mr.  Stone  broke  completely  away  from 
the  rigid  era  in  which  he  had  been  trained.  He  was  brought  up 
on  the  letter  of  the  law,  on  the  sanctity  of  registers,  the  inviola- 
bility of  the  time  table  and  the  verbal  inspiration  of  schemes  of 
work.  He  was  too  big  to  be  bound  by  such  observances,  and 
throughout  his  teaching  life  treated  them  with  contumely.  He 
was  all  for  freedom.  He  thought  of  the  school  as  a  garden  and 
never  as  a  factory.  Education  to  him  was  an  individual  affair 
and  any  hint  of  mass  production  received  short  shrift  at  his  hands. 
For  organization  he  cared  little ;  for  personal  contact  much.  He 
knew  each  pupil  intimately  and  was  loved  by  all.  What  he  wrote 
in  his  last  annual  report  is  self-revealing  :  "  The  work  of  the 
School  has  been  carried  on  with  much  happiness  to  all.  The  staff 
work  most  harmoniously  and  there  could  not  be  better  team  work 
than  that  at  West  Craigmillar."  The  happiness,  which  was  in- 
deed a  noticeable  feature  of  the  school  was  inspired  by  the  person- 
ality of  its  head.  He  was  a  father  to  his  pupils,  and  life  at  Craig- 
millar was  that  of  a  jolly  vigorous  family.  He  maintained  close 
relations  with  those  who  had  left,  so  that  to  all  who  have  passed 
through  the  School,  as  well  as  to  those  still  in  it,  his  retirement  will 
come  as  a  personal  loss. 

Of  Mr.  Stone's  contribution  to  the  work  in  general,  there  is 
happily  little  need  to  write,  because  it  is  by  no  means  finished. 
Mr.  Stone  is  to  live  in  London,  and  it  may  safely  be  predicted  that 
before  long  his  knowledge  and  experience  will  be  sought  after 
and  readily  secured  by  Metropolitan  organizations.  The  College, 
too,  for  which  he  has  done  so  much  in  the  past,  will  look  forward 
to  a  fresh  term  of  service,  unhampered  by  the  formidable  handicap 
of  800  miles'  travelling  for  every  meeting. 
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WESTERN    BRANCH. 

A  meeting  of  the  Western  Branch  of  the  College  of  Teachers 
of  the  Blind  was  held  at  the  Institution  for  the  Blind,  Exeter,  on 
Saturday,  September  24th.      There  were  40  members  present. 

At  the  commencement  of  the  meeting,  the  Chairman,  Mr.  C. 
W.  Stevens,  announced  that,  although  Mr.  P.  Gray  was  still  very 
ill,  there  was  some  improvement  in  his  condition. 

Three  new  members  were  provisionally  admitted  to  the  College. 

A  very  interesting  paper  on  The  Training  of  the  Mentally  Re- 
tarded Blind  Child,  was  read  by  Mr.  C.  E.  Spurgeon,  Head  Master 
of  Abbotskerswcll.  A  number  of  questions  followed,  to  which  Mr. 
Spurgeon  replied. 

The  suitability  of  white  sticks  for  blind  persons  was  the  sub- 
ject of  another  discussion.  The  majority  of  speakers  were  against 
them;  their  chief  reason  being  that  the  use  of  such  sticks  would 
make  the  blind  more  conspicuous  than  before. 

At  the  close  of  this  enjoyable  meeting  the  members  were  kindly 
entertained  to  tea  by  Mrs.  Northcombe  and  her  staff.  All  those 
who  desired  to  inspect  the  Institution  were  afterwards  invited  to 
do  so. 

The  Training  of  the  Mentally  Retarded  Blind  Child. 

When  the  Secretary  wrote  and  requested  me  to  read  a  paper 
at  this  meeting,  he  asked  for  one  that  would  lead  to  a  discussion. 
Whether  or  not  what  follows  will  achieve  that  aim  it  remains  to  be 
seen,  but  certainly  this  question  of  what  to  do  with  mentally  re- 
tarded children  is  one  that  lends  itself  to  debate. 

The  last  few  years  have  seen  great  changes  in  the  educational 
world.  As  a  result  of  the  Hadow  Report,  published  in  J926,  the 
elementary  schools  of  the  country  have  been,  or  are  in  process  of 
being,  reorganized  into  Junior  and  Senior  Schools.  Such  a 
change,  where  already  effected,  is  too  recent  to  produce  any  re- 
sults that  can  justify  or  condemn  the  scheme.  In  fact  it  is  still 
full  of  uncertainty,  and  one  hears  of  modifications  almost  every 
day.  Now,  while  all  this  upheaval  and  change  is  going  on  in  the 
educational  world,  we  in  the  special  schools  ought  not  to  be  con- 
tent to  be  left  in  the  backwater,  so  to  speak,  peacefully  undis- 
turbed. I  think  there  is  a  danger,  and  sometimes  a  very  grave 
danger,  that  we  might  "  live  unto  ourselves  alone,"  unmoved  and 
untouched  by  changes  in  the  wider  field  of  education  around  us. 
After  all,  as  I  see  it,  we  are  but  one  wheel  in  the  machinery  of 
education,  and  it  will  be  for  the  eventual  benefit  of  our  schools  and 
of  the  scholars  in  them  if  we  keep  in  close  touch  with  what  is 
happening  elsewhere. 

As  far  as  the  education  of  the  blind  is  concerned  I  can  think 
of  no  more  important  innovation  during  the  last  few  years  than 
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the  establishing,  at  Abbotskerswell,  of  a  school  specially  for  men- 
tally retarded  blind  children.  Backward  children,  like  the  poor, 
are  always  with  us ;  they  are  found  in  all  schools  and  in  all  classes ; 
and  I  suppose  there  is  no  one  here  this  afternoon  who  will  not 
agree  that  their  education  and  training  present  a  special  problem. 

I  propose  to  present  this  problem  to  you  in  two  stages.  In  the 
first  stage  I  will  concentrate  on  the  education  of  retarded  children 
in  general,  and  in  the  second  stage  I  will  tell  you  something  of  how 
we  are  applying  these  general  methods  to  the  particular  case  of 
the  blind  child. 

Now,  the  amazingly  large  group  of  so-called  retarded  children 
(most  authorities  agree  in  estimating  it  at  about  10  per  cent  of 
the  school  population)  will  divide  into  three  sections,  according  to 
the  main  cause  of  retardation.  There  are,  first  of  all,  all  those 
children  who  are  backward  because  of  certain  extraneous  causes, 
such  as  long  absence  from  school,  including  late  entry  and  irregu- 
lar attendance  for  various  reasons,  personal  illness,  or  illness  in 
the  home,  etc.,  general  bad  home  conditions,  leading  to  lack  of 
sleep,  insufficient  food,  and  so  on.  These  children  are  all,  in  one 
way  or  another,  the  victims  of  circumstances,  which  can,  to  some 
extent,  be  remedied  or  counteracted.  Health  visitors,  school  atten- 
dance officers,  and  such  people,  are,  in  these  days,  able  to  do 
much  to  remove  these  unfortunate  circumstances.  The  very  fact 
that  the  education  of  blind  children  is  carried  on  chiefly  in  resi- 
dential schools  makes  the  existence  of  some  of  these  circumstances 
almost  impossible,  but  I  mention  them  here  because  very  often 
much  harm  can  be  done  before  the  child  reaches  school  age,  and 
when  it  does  eventually  come  to  school,  things  have  gone  so  far 
that  it  comes  as  a  retarded  child,  with  no  hope  of  ever  being  any- 
thing else.  Here  is  an  example  of  a  case  where  the  home  teacher 
or  welfare  visitor  can  be  of  real  service  to  the  school  teacher,  for 
the  ultimate  benefit  of  the  child.  Secondly,  there  are  those  chil- 
dren whose  mental  retardation  is  due  to  physical  causes,  either 
general  physical  weakness,  or  some  specific  defect.  Cases  of  this 
kind  may  exist  in  our  schools,  and  I  shall  refer  to  them  in  the 
second  half  of  this  paper.  The  third,  and  last  group  of  retarded 
children,  sometimes  called  dull,  are  so  because  of  limited  mental 
ability.  They  lack  a  full  measure  of  what  we  call,  in  everyday 
speech,  common  intelligence.  There  are  no  outside  contributory 
causes;  it  is  just  that  the  child's  mentality  is  limited,  and  what- 
ever is  done,  whatever  chances  it  may  be  given,  it  will  never  reach 
a  standard  equal  to  that  obtained  by  the  normal  child. 

Now  it  is  not  a  difficult  matter  to  deal  with  backwardness 
arising  from  either  of  the  first  two  groups  of  causes.  As  I  have 
said,  much  can  be  done  to  remove  the  causes,  and  when  this  has 
been  achieved,  all  that  remains  is  for  special  individual  treatment 
to  be  given,  so  that  as  much  as  possible  of  the  lost  ground  may 
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be  recovered.  The  real  problem  of  the  mentally  retarded  child 
arises  when  we  consider  the  child  that  suffers  from  a  lack  of 
innate  mental  ability,  and  it  is  on  this  problem  that  I  propose  to 
concentrate. 

The  first  point  we  have  to  consider  is  to  what  extent  shall 
education  be  provided  for  this  type  of  child,  if  indeed,  any  at  all. 
There  is,  unfortunately,  a  school  of  thought  that  regards  any 
expenditure  on  children,  other  than  potential  scholarship  winners, 
as  a  deliberate  waste  of  public  money,  and  they  say,  as  the  re- 
tarded child  is  likely  to  bring  little  or  no  return,  it  should  have  as 
little  as  possible  spent  on  it.  My  own  opinion  is  that  the  child 
who  lacks  some  of  the  gifts  of  nature  should  have  the  deficiency 
made  up,  as  far  as  possible,  by  human  effort.  As  Kennedy- 
Fraser  very  aptly  puts  it  in  his  Education  of  the  Backward  Child  : 
"It  would  be  almost  as  ridiculous  as  to  argue  that,  since  the 
child  who  is  born  to  be  undersized  will  grow  up  to  be  an  under- 
sized adult,  in  spite  of  the  best  feeding  that  we  can  give  him, 
then  we  might  as  well  give  up  feeding  him  at  all.  Just  as  there 
are  tasks  that  the  short  person  can  do  better  than  the  normal  or 
tall  person,  so  there  are  tasks  more  fitted  for  the  mentally  back- 
ward than  for  the  normal  or  bright  child,  and  we  must  seek  to 
train  the  backward  child  up  to  the  level  of  his  capacities." 

This  is  not  the  opinion  of  Kennedy-Fraser  alone.  The  Report 
of  the  Joint  Committee  of  the  Board  of  Education  and  the  Board 
of  Control  on  Mental  Deficiency,  published  in  1929,  says  : — 

"  We  feel  then,  that  the  recognition  of  the  dull  and  back- 
ward as  a  definite  group  needing  special  attention  and  sys- 
tematic organization  of  schools  and  classes  along  the  lines 
just  described  forms  one  of  the  most  urgent  educational  needs 
at  the  present  moment." 
Also  :— 

11  The  sooner  the  retarded  child  is  discovered  and  the  sooner 
he  receives  a  special  measure  of  attention,  the  greater  is  the 
hope     of     remedying     or     compensating     for     his     particular 
disability." 
1  need  hardly  say  that  all  these  findings  of  the  Joint  Committee  are 
endorsed  by  the   Hadow  Committee  in   their  report   on   The   Pri- 
mary School.      All  competent  authorities  agree  that  the  mentally 
retarded  child  presents  a  problem  of  its  own,   a  problem  that  is 
being  solved  to  the  great  benefit  of  the  child  itself  and  of  society 
in   general. 

Now,  in  a  study  of  the  retarded  child,  and  of  its  particular 
requirements,  certain  conclusions  have  been  reached,  which  have 
become  established  principles  in  the  teaching  of  the  child,  and 
these  I  propose  to  touch  on  naw.  In  the  first  place,  the  general 
aim  of  all  training  and  instruction  given  should  be  to  make  the 
pupil  a  useful  citizen,  rather  than  an  accurate  scholar.     I  suppose 
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we  would  say  that  that  is  our  aim  in  all  work  with  the  normal 
child.  While  I  agree  that  that  is  so,  to  a  certain  extent,  I  cannot 
help  feeling  that  much  that  we  teach  the  normal  child  is  of  more 
value  in  itself  as  a  piece  of  definite  knowledge,  than  as  an  aid  to 
useful  living  in  later  life.  For  the  backward  child  all  this  has  to 
be  carefully  sorted.  The  utilitarian  aim  predominates,  and  in- 
struction is  limited,  chiefly,  to  those  matters  that  are  likely  to  be 
of  practical  service  to  him  in  his  after-school  days.  The  other 
side  of  his  education  is  not  entirely  neglected,  of  course,  but  it 
has  to  take  a  definitely  second  place. 

Then  it  is  important  to  discover,  as  accurately  as  possible,  to 
what  actual  extent  the  child  is  retarded.  Just  as  normal  children 
vary  in  intelligence,  over  a  certain  limited  range,  so  do  retarded 
children,  but  over  a  much  wider  range,  and  it  is  essential  to  know 
exactly,  in  this  range,  where  each  individual  child  is  placed.  This 
can  be  done  by  the  application  of  intelligence  tests,  which  are  not 
tests  of  knowledge  so  much  as  tests  of  how  a  child  may  apply 
existing  knowledge  to  a  new  set  of  circumstances.  No  doubt  all 
of  you  are  familiar  with  the  working  of  these  tests,  but  to  make 
my  point  clear  just  let  me  mention  the  salient  features.  There  is  a 
group  of  tests  for  each  age  from  3  to  14.  When  the  child  is  tested, 
records  of  actual  tests  passed  are  made.  The  age  for  which  these 
tests  are  allotted  is  said  to  be  the  child's  mental  age.  If  this  is 
divided  by  the  child's  chronological  age  and  brought  to  a  percen- 
tage basis,  we  get  a  figure  called  the  child's  Intelligence  Quotient, 
referred  to,  for  short,  as  the  I.Q.  Now  a  child,,  12  years  of  age, 
who  passes  all  the  tests  for  the  12th  year,  will  have  an  I.Q.  of 
12/12  x  100,  i.e.,  of  100.  This  child  is  normal.  Children  with 
I.Q.'s  of  under  100  are  retarded,  and  those  with  I.Q.'s  of  over 
100  are  abnormal.  Actually,  in  practice,  of  course,  the  normal 
child's  I.Q.  will  not  be  exactly  100;  it  may  be  anything  from  90 
to  no;  and  we  should  not  consider  a  child  sufficiently  backward 
to  warrant  special  treatment  unless  its  I.Q.  was  under  85.  The 
child  I  have  in  mind  in  this  paper — the  mentally  retarded 
child — may  have  an  I.Q.  of  anything  from  50  to  85.  Below  5c 
the  child  is  mentally  defective;  over  85  the  child  is  suitable  for 
educating  side  by  side  with  the  normal  child.  Various  authorities 
make  various  sub-divisions  in  the  range  50  to  85,  but  the  most 
frequent  division  is  into  two — from  50  to  70,  and  from  70  to  85. 

When  we  know  a  child's  I.Q.  we  can  get  a  very  fair  estimate 
of  wfyat  work  it  should  be  able  to  do.  For  example,  if  a  child  of 
10  has  an  I.Q.  of  60,  then  it  can  do  the  work  usually  given  to  a 
normal  six-year-old.  This  is  a  very  important  piece  of  information. 
Many  backward  children  in  ordinary  classes  are  left  to  get  on  as 
best  they  can  with  the  work  given  day  by  day  to  their  normal 
fellows.  They  expend  more  effort,,  and  get  poorer  results,  and  so 
become   more  and  more  discouraged.     This  feeling  of  hopeless- 
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ncss  reacts  upon  their  work  and  results  are  worse.  And  so  the 
vicious  circle  goes  on.  When  we  know  a  child's  I.Q.  suitable 
work  can  be  given,  and  the  child  can,  with  a  fair  expenditure  of 
effort,  achieve  some  quite  creditable  results.  Our  aim  should  be 
lo  produce  in  the  child  a  feeling-  of  contentment  and  satisfaction 
arising-  from  the  knowledge  that  a  piece  of  suitable  work  has  been 
well  done.  This  in  itself  will  be  an  encouragement,  and  will  act 
as  an  incentive  to  greater  effort  still.  There  is  one  common  fault, 
however,  of  which  one  has  to  be  very  careful.  It  is  often  found 
that  a  teacher  of  a  10-) ear-old  child  with  an  I.Q.  of  60  (the  figures 
are  used  only  as  an  example)  will  give  the  child  a  task  commen- 
surate with  its  ability  and  then,  because  it  is  retarded,  accept  from 
it  a  lower  standard  of  efficiency.  This,  of  course,  is  allowing  for 
the  retardation  twice  over.  If  the  task  set  is  in  proportion  to  the 
child's  I.Q.  then  there  should  be  no  concession  as  far  as  t lu- 
st andard  of  execution  is  concerned.  The  work  should  be  well 
done,  and  should  demand  from  the  child  as  much  effort  as  it  is 
capable  of  putting  forth. 

Then  it  is  important  to  be  certain  that  the  child  is  ready  for 
a  task  before  it  is  given.  The  child  must  have  reached  the  correct 
stage  in  its  mental  growth,  otherwise  more  harm  than  good  will 
be  done.  Let  me  explain  it  another  way.  Children  go  to  school 
for  the  first  time  when  they  arc  approximately  five  years  of  age, 
not  because  they  are  then  able  to  walk  and  to  go  unaccompanied, 
but  because  at  that  age  they  have  reached  such  a  stage  in  their 
mental  development  that  they  are  able  to  begin  a  study  of  the 
three  R's  and  to  learn  the  other  things  placed  in  the  first  sections  of 
the  school  curriculum.  Now,  a  retarded  child  of  five  will  have 
a  mental  age  of  say  three,  and  will,  therefore,  be  unprepared  by 
two  years'  development  to  assimilate  the  lessons  awaiting  him  at 
school.  When,  and  only  when,  he  is  mentally  five,  is  he  ready 
for  the  five-year-old  lessons.  If  these  are  thrust  at  him  before 
then,  their  assimilation  will  be  a  laborious  and  dreaded  task, 
instead  of  the  delightful  pastime  that  the  normal  child  of  that  age 
finds  them  to  be. 

Now,  at  this  point,  I  would  just  like  to  touch  on  the  question 
of  the  segregation  of  the  retarded  child.  This  certainly  is  a 
debatable  subject,  and  I  hope  you  will  discuss  it  afterwards.  I 
am  not  going  to  give  a  decided  answer,  in  so  many  words,  one 
way  or  the  other,  here,  but  I  want  to  say  just  this.  The  retarded 
child  presents  special  difficulties;  he  requires  special  attention; 
he  needs  different  treatment  and  different  work  from  that  given 
to  his  normal  fellows.  Under  these  circumstances,  is  it  fair  to 
keep  him  with  the  normal  child?  Is  it  fair  to  the  teacher?  Is 
it  fair  to  the  normal  child?  Is  it  fair  to  the  retarded  child  itself? 
Some  people  maintain  that  the  retarded  child  gets  a  stimulus 
from    being   with    bright    children.       I    wonder  !      Suppose    that    a 
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backward  boy,  Bobby,  and  a  normal  or  bright  boy,  Norman,  who 
are  of  the  same  chronological  age,  and  live  next  door  to  one 
another,  are  kept  in  the  same  class  at  school  by  a  headmaster 
who  believes  that  Bobby  will  be  stimulated  to  greater  efforts  by 
Norman's  example.  They  are  given  the  same  amount  of  home- 
work. Norman  finishes  his  in  a  very  short  time  and  goes  out  to 
play,  while  Bobby  is  still  slogging  away  at  the  same  piece  of 
work,  although  he  hears  Norman  and  the  others  playing  outside. 
They  go  to  school  next  day,  and  Norman  manages  to  make  a  much 
better  show  than  Bobby,  in  spite  of  the  shorter  time  spent  in  the 
preparation.  This  is  supposed  to  stimulate  Bobby.  No,  if  Bobby 
is  left  in  that  class  the  most  he  can  ever  hope  to  do  is  to  drag 
along  at,  or  very  near,  the  bottom,  always  conscious  that  he  is 
fighting  a  losing  battle.  But  put  him  into  a  special  school  or 
class  for  retarded  children — he  is  among  his  equals  now,  and 
here  he  has  a  chance,  if  he  puts  forth  his  utmost  effort,  of  ranking 
first.  In  any  case,  whether  the  retarded  child  is  left  with  his  nor- 
mal fellows,  or  sent  to  a  special  class  or  school,  it  is  most  impor- 
tant, if  anything  is  to  be  done  for  him,  that  he  should  be  marked 
out  for  special  treatment  as  early  as  possible.  It  is  essential  that 
the  retarded  child  should  be  recognized  and  treated  as  soon  as 
possible  in  his  career.  A  boy  of  five  was  examined  when  he  first 
entered  school.  He  wouldn't,  or  couldn't,  talk.  No  physical 
defect  could  be  discovered.  He  was  sent  to  a  special  school  for 
retarded  children,  where  the  individual  treatment  and  encourage- 
ment he  received  soon  loosened  his  tongue.  He  was  re-examined  at 
seven  years  of  age  and  his  I.Q.  was  no.  He  was  then  sent  on  to 
an  ordinary  school  and  has  done  well  ever  since.  But  without  the 
individual  treament  which  he  received,  both  in  his  smaller  class 
and  from  the  special  teacher  for  speech  correction,  he  would  prob- 
ably have  been  much  longer  in  thus  finding  his  tongue.  The  sooner 
an  innately  backward  child  is  identified  as  such  and  given  the 
proper  type  of  training  and  teaching  the  more  will  we  be  able  to 
accomplish  with  him   in  the  long  run. 

As  far  as  the  rate  of  work  is  concerned,  it  is  much  slower  than 
for  a  normal  child.  The  retarded  child  develops,  at  the  most,  at 
only  three-quarters  of  the  rate  of  the  normal  child.  This  means 
that  a  child  of  eight,  retarded  two  years,  i.e.,  mentally  six,  will, 
when  twelve,  be  retarded  by  three  years,  i.e.,  will  be  mentally 
nine.  In  both  cases  its  I.Q.  will  be  the  same,  i.e.,  75,  which  is, 
I  think,  what  one  would  expect.  The  majority  of  retarded  chil- 
dren, however,  will  not  develop  even  at  this  rate.  The  more  usual 
rate  of  development  is  something  between  half  and  three-quarters 
of  that  of  the  normal  child.  This  slow  rate  of  progress  is  made 
much  slower  by  the  need  for  constant  revision  and  practice  in  each 
stage  of  work  before  the  next  stage  is  begun.  Most  of  the  work 
has  to  be  individual ;  there  are,  of  course,  some  lessons  that  can 
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be  taken  as  class  lessons,  although  even  in  these  there  is  a  certain 
amount  of  work  which  can  be  done  individually,  and  which  is, 
when  so  taken,  of  real  benefit  to  the  child. 

The  need  for  a  large  amount  of  individual  attention  means 
that  classes  must  be  smaller  than  usual  if  the  pupils  are  to  get 
any  real  benefit.  Opinions  seem  to  differ  as  to  how  many  should 
be  in  a  class.  In  practice  it  may  depend  upon  how  many  retarded 
children  there  are,  and  what  total  accommodation  is  to  be  pro- 
vided. Where  circumstances  are  mo.st  favourable,  the  number  is 
usually  between  25  and  30,  although  I  have  had  as  many  as  45 
in  a  class  at  a  time.  In  special  schools,  where  mental  retardation 
is  accompanied  by  other  defects,  such  as  blindness,  as  at  Abbots- 
kerswell,  this  number  must  be  reduced  to  something  much  lower 
than  the  maximum  of  20  laid  down  by  the  Board  of  Education  for 
such    schools. 

It  is  a  good  thing  for  the  retarded  child  to  be  given  many  of 
the  odd  jobs  of  a  classroom  or  school.  He  realizes  that  he  is  of 
some  value  to  the  community,  and  this  has  a  good  effect  upon 
him,  apart  from  any  definite  training  the  particular  job  may  give 
him.  Too  often  the  backward  child  is  made  to  feel  that  he  or  she 
is  a  nuisance;  something  to  be  put  up  with,  instead  of  a  member 
of  a  community  as  valuable  and  important  a  unit  as  any  other. 

The  retarded  child,  like  the  normal,  will  be  brighter  in  some 
lessons  than  in  others.  Some  will  appeal  to  him  more  than  others ; 
his  ability  for  some  particular  form  of  work  may  be  greater  than 
for  some  other  form,  but  it  is  generally  found  that  language 
presents  the  greatest  difficulty  of  all.  The  child,  even  if  he  has 
no  special  defect,  will  get  less  practice  out  of  school  than  the 
normal  child.  He  has  fewer  ideas  to  express,  and  a  growing 
consciousness  of  his  retardation  will  cause  him  to  be  shy  or  re- 
served in  company.  Yet  language  is  to  be  his  main  link  with  the 
rest  of  the  community,  and  training  in  oral  expression  is  essential 
throughout  the  whole  of  his  school  life.  Dramatization  can  be 
made  to  play  an  important  part  here,  and  it  is  surprising  how 
some  almost  speechless  cases  will  blossom  forth  in  this  kind  of 
work. 

With  mentally  retarded  children  there  is  a  great  need  for  what 
is  called  pre-primary  training.  Briefly,  this  consists  of  the  many 
things  that  the  normal  child  would  learn,  almost  unconsciously, 
at  home  or  at  play.  The  retarded  child  has  to  learn  all  these,  one 
at  a  time,  and  each  as  a  special  lesson. 

I  cannot  deal  here  with  each  subject  of  the  curriculum  in 
turn,  but  I  think  I  have  said  enough  of  general  principles  to  give 
you  some  idea  of  the  education  of  retarded  children.  And 
so  I  must  pass  on  to  the  retarded  blind  child.  So  far.  in  this 
paper,  I  may  perhaps  have  dealt  with  the  theoretical  side  of  the 
problem,  at  the  expense  of  the  practical,  but,  if  so,  I  hope  to  make 
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amends,  because  the  second  part  is  to  be  devoted  almost  entirely 
to  what  is  actually  being-  done  at  Abbotskerswell. 

According-  to  the  prospectus,  the  school  provides  suitable  edu- 
cation for  mentally  retarded  children  who  are  blind,  and  are  not 
certifiable  as  mentally  defective  under  the  Education  Act  of  192 1. 
In  other  words,  for  blind  children  with  I.Q.'s  of  from  50  to  85. 
These  figures,,  of  course,  are  only  approximations.  We  actually 
have  some  with  I.Q.'s  lower  than  50,  and  one  or  two  with  I.Q.'s 
over  85,  but  these  latter  are  special  cases  to  which  I  shall  refer 
in  a  moment. 

At  present  there  are  22  pupils,  drawn  from  all  parts  of  the 
country ;  from  as  far  north  as  Newcastle-on-Tyne,  and  from  as 
far  east  as  Ipswich.  Of  these  22,  3  have  come  direct  from  Sun- 
shine Homes,  5  have  had  no  previous  schooling  at  all  (their  aver- 
age age  on  admission  was  almost  10),  2  had  short  periods  at  ord- 
inary elementary  schools,  3  are  special  physical  cases,  and  9  were 
transferred  from  other  schools  for  the  blind  because  they  were 
considered  too  backward  to  benefit  by  the  training  offered  to  the 
normal  child. 

I  cannot  deal  with  each  individual  case  here,  of  course,  but 
there  are  one  or  two  outstanding-  ones  that  I  would  like  to  mention. 
The  three  physical  cases  are  the  ones  I  promised  to  refer  to  again. 
They  are  all  girls,  and  their  I.Q.'s  are  88}  87  and  94  respectively. 
One  of  them  was  in  attendance  at  a  certain  school  for  the  blind, 
but  suffered  so  much  from  bronchitis  that  she  spent  far  more  time 
in  bed  than  she  did  in  the  classroom.  Her  local  authority  was 
requested  to  withdraw  her  from  the  school  to  make  room  for  a 
more  healthy  pupil.  She  was  just  kicking  her  heels  at  home  until 
her  case  was  brought  forward.  When  I  visited  her  in  August, 
193 1,  I  found  her  a  pale,  sickly,  undeveloped  child.  She  came  to 
us  in  September  last  year,  and  has  spent  only  two  days  in  bed 
since.  She  has  grown  physically,  and  has  shown  a  corresponding 
improvement  in  her  school  work.  The  other  two  are  examples  of 
large  schools  being  unwilling  to  take  children  with  specific  defects, 
because  of  the  risk  and  extra  responsibility  entailed.  One  girl 
had  a  T.B.  shoulder,  and  the  other  a  cerebral  tumour.  In  a  school 
where  numbers  are  small,  and  individual  supervision  and  attention 
is  possible  to  a  greater  degree  than  in  a  larger  school,  these  girls 
are  quite  safe  and  are  able  to  make  quite  good  progress. 

Of  the  five  who  had  never  been  to  school  before,  two  are  ex- 
amples of  very  serious  parental  neglect,  and  illustrate  the  type 
of  case  I  had  in  mind  when  I  referred  to  the  valuable  work  that 
can  be  done  by  Home  Teachers  before  the  child  is  of  school  age. 
The  first  is  a  boy  ten  years  old.  He  had  never  eaten  anything 
solid  in  his  life.  He  brought  with  him,  when  he  came,  a  letter 
from  his  mother,  setting  out  his  diet,,  and  asking  that  it  should 
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be  continued.     Briefly,  it  was  as  follows  : — 

Breakfast — Quick  Quaker  Oats. 

11  o'clock — Egg-  beaten  up  in  milk. 

Dinner — Potatoes  finely  mashed  in  plenty  of  gravy.     Fruit 
juice. 

Tea — Quick  Quaker  Oats. 

Supper — Glass  of  milk. 
Never  in  his  life  before  had  he  eaten  sweets,  or  cake,  or  any  of 
the  other  similar  foods  that  children  seem  to  think  must  form 
their  staple  diet.  His  first  teeth  were  still  in,  and  in  a  very  bad 
state,  and  the  jaw  was  badly  formed.  The  other,  twelve  years  of 
age,  could  not  walk  up  or  down  stairs  correctly.  He  went  up  on 
his  hands  and  knees,  and  came  down  by  sitting-  on  the  stairs  and 
sliding  down  one  stair  at  a  time.  He  never  walked  any  distance, 
but  always  rode  on  the  foot  of  the  baby's  push  chair. 

From  these  examples  you  will  see  that  the  child  we  have  to 
deal  with  is  not  only  mentally  retarded,  but  also,  in  many  cases, 
physically  retarded  as  well.  This  means  that  much  attention  has 
to  be  paid  to  physical  requirements  before  any  real  mental  im- 
provement can  be  shown.  A  strong  healthy  physique  is  essential 
if  there  is  to  be  any  mental  growth.  Special  care  is  taken  to  make 
sure  that  each  child's  diet  has  its  full  complement  of  vitamins, 
and  those  pupils  needing  it  are  given  extra  milk  at  morning  break. 
Then  as  much  as  possible  of  our  work  is  done  out  of  doors.  On 
the  south  side  of  the  building-  is  a  wide  terrace,  and  classes  work 
here  whenever  the  clerk  of  the  weather  is  kind  enough  to  allow 
it.  Last  Autumn  we  held  outdoor  classes  until  well  into  October. 
I  am  convinced  that,  necessary  as  good  health  is  for  the  normal 
child,  it  is  still  more  essential  for  the  mentally  retarded  child. 

The  school  is  organized  on  the  Dual  Track  System.  At  the 
bottom  of  the  school  is  a  kindergarten  for  the  younger  pupils. 
Then  the  rest  of  the  school  is  divided  into  two  tracks.  On  the 
one  hand  are  what  we  call  the  more  retarded  children,  i.e.,  all 
those  with  I.Q.'s  of  anything  below  70.  They  are  the  one  track. 
Then  on  the  other  hand  are  what  we  call  the  less  retarded  children, 
i.e.,  all  those  with  I.Q.'s  of  anything  above  70.  They  are  the 
other  track.  The  two  tracks  work  in  parallel  lines,  side  by  side. 
Since  a  child's  I.Q.  never  varies  to  any  great  extent  we  may 
assume  that  no  child  will  ever  pass  from  B  group  (the  more  retard- 
ed track)  to  the  A  group  (the  less  retarded  track).  I  word  it  very 
carefully,  for  although  that  is  how  it  should  work  out,  in  actual 
practice  there  may  be  exceptions,  due  to  the  fact  that  we  have  to 
deal  with  two  types  of  retardation,  backwardness  and  dullness. 
If  a  boy  is  admitted  and  is  too  old  for  the  kindergarten  he  is 
placed  in  one  track  or  the  other,  according  to  his  I.Q.  Now,  his 
I.Q.  may  be  65,  and,  strictly  speaking,  he  would  be  condemned 
for  the  rest  of  his  school  life  to  the  B  group.     But  it  is  difficult  to 
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get  an  accurate  estimate  of  his  I.Q.  when  he  first  comes  to 
school.  His  may  well  be  a  case  of  backwardness  and  not  dullness, 
i.e.,  his  retardation  may  be  due  to  some  of  the  extraneous  causes 
I  mentioned  earlier.  If  this  is  so,  and  their  influence  is  removed 
by  school  life,  a  test,  after  six  months  or  one  year  at  school,  may 
show  him  to  have  an  I.Q.  of  75.  Then  he  must  be  transferred 
to  the  A  group.  Although  such  cases  are  possible,  you  will  re- 
alize from  the  figures,  that  it  will  be  only  so  when  the  first  test 
gives  a  result  somewhere  near  the  dividing  line. 

As  we  are  working  on  the  Dual  Track  System  we  have  a  dual 
aim,  but  I  must  tell  you  here  that  we  have  been  open  only  12 
months,  and  much  of  our  work  is  experimental.  We  are  still 
feeling  our  way,  and  we  have  not  been  running  long  enough  for 
me  to  produce  any  results  that  can  justify  any  procedure  or 
method.  I  can  only  tell  you  what  we  are  doing,  or  hope  to  do, 
and  what  results  we  hope  will  accrue  from  our  efforts.  Our  aim 
for  those  in  the  A  group,  i.e.,  the  less  retarded,  is  to  make  them 
fit  to  pass  on  to  an  ordinary  school  for  the  blind  for  their  last 
school  year  and  technical  training.  This  can  only  be  done,  of 
course,  if  we  have  them  young  enough.  There  are  two  or  three 
among  the  present  pupils  that  I  am  hoping  to  pass  on,  at  the 
latest,  in  their  12th  or  13th  year.  Those  that  we  do  not  get  early 
enough  to  pass  on  to  other  schools  will  endeavour  to  pass,  at  16, 
into  workshops,  for  technical  training  side  by  side  with  those 
educated  in  the  ordinary  school.  Naturally,  we  have  not  done 
this  yet.  As  I  have  said,  it  is  what  we  hope  to  do.  You  may 
think  it  ambitious.  I  am  sure  it  is.  With  regard  to  those  on  the 
lower  track,  those  with  I-Q.'s  below  70,  our  aim  is  to  do  the  best 
wc  can  for  them.  The  odds  are  very  great  against  their  being 
passed  on,  even  when  we  have  them  from  quite  an  early  age. 
Many  may  not  be  suitable  for  technical  training  elsewhere.  What 
is  to  be  done  for  these  is  a  problem  which  will  have  to  be  faced  in 
two  or  three  years.  Whether  we  shall  have  our  own  technical  train- 
ing shops,  or  occupational  centres,  I  cannot  say,,  but  it  will  have  to 
be  considered  very  carefully  as  to  whether  or  not  some  form  of 
colony  would  not  meet  the  needs  of  this  type. 

In  both  tracks  the  work  must  be  largely  individual,  far  more 
so  than  in  the  ordinary  school  for  the  blind.  There  might  quite 
well  be  a  fairly  wide  range  of  mental  age  along  the  same  track, 
and  there  are  many  other  reasons  why  it's  simply  impossible  to 
attempt  to  think  of  these  children  in  the  mass.  They  are  all 
individuals,  the  majority  are  types  in  themselves,  the  causes  of 
the  retardation  are  individual,,  and  it  is  only  by  thinking  of  them 
as  individuals  that  any  success  will  be  achieved.  It  is  quite  clear 
to  me,  although  I  am  having  great  difficulty  in  making  it  so  to 
others,  that  to  herd  these  children  in  numbers  in  any  way 
approaching  the  size  of  our  ordinary  classes  is  to  court  disaster 
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from  the  beginning-,  and  to  defeat  the  whole  object  of  the  scheme. 
I  am  convinced  that  if  the  mentally  retarded  blind  child  is  to  get 
any  real  benefit  from  its  schooling  then  it  should  be  taught,  not 
in  classes  of  15  to  20,  but  in  groups,  and  from  6  to  8  in  a  group 
is  as  many  as  a  capable  teacher  can  deal  with  effectively.  At 
present  our  three  classes  have  in  them  7,  7  and  8  respectively, 
and  they  are  proving  quite  large  enough  to  handle  with  any  meas- 
ure of  success. 

Much  of  the  general  school  work  is  pre-primary  training.  The 
first  part  of  morning-  school  is  devoted  to  physical  welfare.  This 
consists  of  handkerchief  drill,  and  perhaps  a  simple  talk  on  the 
need  for  such  drill,  or  some  other  similar  hygiene  topic.  Then 
follows  attention  to  internal  personal  cleanliness,  under  super- 
vision, and  this  is  followed  by  physical  exercises  or  a  sharp,  short 
walk.  These  are  taken  by  boys  and  girls  separately,  on  alternate 
mornings.  If  it  is  a  walk,  it  means  that  each  child  must  find  its 
own  peg,  put  on  and  button  up  its  own  coat.  This  is  an  ordinary, 
everyday  procedure  that  most  normal  children  do  without  a 
thought,  but  for  the  majority  of  these  children  it  is  a  task  that  has 
to  be  learnt,  and  in  the  learning  has  definite  educational  value. 
The  rest  of  morning  school  is  devoted  to  the  more  usual  classroom 
subjects. 

Much  time  in  the  Kindergarten  is  spent  with  Froebel  gifts  and 
Montessori  apparatus.  These  are  supplemented  by  anything  that 
will  help  the  child  in  learning  the  all  important  lesson  of  correla- 
tion between  finger  and  brain.  Sticks,  tiles,  counters,  bricks  and 
cubes  all  help  to  pave  the  way  to  easier  and  better  handwork  later 
on.  Here,  too,  the  children  are  encouraged  to  talk  and  to  be  as 
free  as  they  like,  for  here  is  laid  the  foundation  of  the  friendly  and 
homely  atmosphere  which  pervades  the  school,  and  which  is  so 
essential  in  dealing  with  this  type  of  child.  No  Braille  is  taught 
in  this  class.  The  average  mental  age  is  just  over  4^,  which  is, 
I  think,  rather  too  low  to  begin  a  serious  study  of  the  subject. 

In  the  number  teaching,  throughout  the  school,  the  aim  is  to 
give  the  child  a  knowledge  of,,  and  practice  in  the  manipulation 
of,  just  those  numbers  and  quantities  which  it  will  need  to  use  in 
its  after-school  life.  Hence  all  the  work  is  limited  to  practical 
examples,  and  is  all  done  mentally. 

In  the  teaching  of  Braille  the  utilitarian  aim  is  applied  very 
strictly.  Every  pupil  who  comes  into  the  school  is  given  the 
chance  to  learn.  But  after  about  six  months'  instruction  the 
teacher  has  to  face  up  to  the  problem  :  "  Will  this  child  ever 
learn  Braille  sufficiently  to  be  able  to  read  fluently  enough  to  make 
reading  a  pleasure?  "  If  so,  the  teaching  is  continued.  If  not, 
the  subject  is  dropped,  and  the  child  spends  the  Braille  lessons  in 
doing  handwork  or  sense  training .  At  present  I  have  three  definite 
M  Braille   failures."      These   pupils    will   never    learn    Braille   well 
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enough t  to  read  for  pleasure,  and  therefore  they  are  not  likely, 
after  they  have  left  school,  to  use  what  Braille  they  might  know. 
So  no  time  is  spent  in  teaching-  them  what  is  only  a  means  to  an 
end,  when  it  is  realized  that  the  end  will  always  be  beyond  their 
reach. 

Those  that  are  taught  Braille,  learn  to  read  first,  and  no  one 
learns  to  write  until  the  reading  can  be  accomplished  with  a  fair 
degree  of  accuracy.  This  type  of  child  seems  liable  to  confuse 
letters  which  are  the  reverse  of  one  another,  such  as  d  and  f,  h 
and  j,  etc.,  even  more  than  the  normal  child.  If  writing  is  not 
taught  until  reading  has  been  thoroughly  mastered  the  danger  ol 
this  I  think  is  considerably  reduced. 

The  afternoon  periods  are  devoted  to  less  strenuous,  but  just 
as  interesting  and  valuable  occupations.  They  include  singing-, 
dancing,  nature  rambles,  games,  handwork,  gardening  and  per- 
cussion band.  As  far  as  possible  our  handwork  covers  all  the 
various  branches  usually  found  in  our  schools,  but  generally,  in  a 
much  more  simple  or  elementary  form.  A  number  of  pupils  have 
no  co-ordination  at  all  between  finger  and  brain,  and  any  simple 
process  that  will  help  to  produce  qr  develop  this  is  employed.  Just 
at  present  we  are  experimenting  with  tile  mosaics,  which  the  child 
uses  to  learn  something  of  sizes  and  shapes,  etc.,  and,  of  course, 
if  he  is  partially  sighted  the  colours  are  valuable.  On  the  other 
hand  some  of  the  pupils  are  very  good,  and  do  work  that  would 
be  a  credit  to  a  class  in  any  school. 

Since  last  Christmas  we  have  had  an  excellent  percussion  band. 
1  know  the  idea  is  that  such  a  band  is  good  training  for  very 
young  children,  but  not  of  much  value  beyond  that  stage.  Well, 
I  will  tell  you  what  we  have  done.  We  have  bought  instruments 
of  a  better  quality  than  those  usually  found  in  kindergarten  bands, 
and  brought  all  the  children  into  the  orchestra.  They  learn  works 
much  harder  and  more  complicated  than  the  very  young  ones 
could  ever  hope  to  manage;  they  play  well,,  understand  the  music 
and  enjoy  it. 

Six  months  ago  we  started  teaching  selected  pupils  the  piano, 
and  the  majority  have  shown  real  progress.  Out  of  the  22  pupils 
12  are  learning  the  piano,  and  half  of  these  will  be  taking  Asso- 
ciated  Boards  Examinations  in  November. 

These  things  go  to  show  that  the  retarded  blind  child,  if  given 
a  fair  chance,  can  do  much  that  in  the  past  has  been  thought  im- 
possible. If  nothing  else,  we  at  Abbotskerswell  have  proved  that. 
Of  course  it  is  slow,  uphill  work,  and  often  the  results  that  one 
sees,  if  any  at  all,  are  very  small  indeed.  It  is  work  that  requires 
care  and  patience,  but  it  does  bring  some  return.  We  think  of  the 
surroundings  from  which  the  majority  have  come,  and  what  they 
would  have  been  if  left  there,  and  our  reward  is  in  the  sight  of  a 
cheerful  face  and  the  sound  of  happy  laughter. 
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EASTERN  COUNTIES  ASSOCIATION  FOR  THE  BLIND. 

The  Report  of  the  Conference  held  by  this  Association  at  the 
Norwich  Institution  for  the  Blind,  on  June  9th  and  10th,  1932,  is 
full  of  interest,  owing-  to  the  variety  of  topics  which  came  under 
discussion. 

After  the  Annual  Meeting  of  the  Institution  and  the  opening 
ceremony  of  the  Conference,  Dr.  V.  F.  Soothill,  Medical  Officer 
of  Health  for  Norwich,  read  a  paper  on  The  Blind  Welfare  Scheme 
in  Norwich,  which  was  followed  by  an  address  by  Mr.  F.  R. 
Lovett,  M.B.E.,  of  the  Ministry  of  Health,  on  Some  Present-Day 
Problems  of  Blind  Welfare,  which  led  to  a  useful  discussion. 
Later  in  the  proceeding-s  Mr.  A.  J.  Mayhcw,  District  Inspector, 
Insurance  Department,  Ministry  of  Health,  spoke  upon  Heallh 
and  Pension  Insurance. 

Mr.  Edward  Evans,  a  member  of  the  College  of  Teachers  of 
the  Blind,  dealt  with  the  subject  of  Domestic  Science  Classes,  and 
gave  the  following  attractive  resume  of  the  work  carried  out  at  the 
School  for  the  Blind  and  Deaf,  Gorleston-on-Sea,  of  which  he  is 
Principal. 

11  The  subject  is  under  the  control  of  a  fully  qualified  Domestic 
Science  Teacher,  who  attends  every  afternoon  and  on  Saturday 
mornings.  The  classes  run  during-  the  whole  of  these  school 
periods,  and  every  girl,  when  she  is  enrolled  for  domestic  training, 
attends  for  two  whole  sessions  a  week. 

"  The  classes  were  formerly  housed  in  one  large  room,  fitted 
up  in  the  manner  of  a  kitchen,  very  similar  to  those  in  use 
for  the  training  of  elementary  school  girls  at  a  '  centre.' 

"  About  two  years  ago,  however,  the  opportunity  arose  of  pur- 
chasing a  four-roomed  bungalow,  with  a  front  and  back  garden, 
lying  adjacent  to  our  school  grounds,  and  this  was  converted  into 
a  Domestic  Science  '  Centre.'  The  accommodation  consists  as  at 
present  arranged,  of  a  large  kitchen,  fitted  with  a  small  coal  range ; 
a  scullery  with  sink,  draining  board,  copper  and  two  gas  cookers; 
a  sitting  room;  a  bedroom.  There  are  also  lavatory  accommoda- 
tion, cupboards,  larder,  coal-house,  and  the  other  appurtenances 
of  a  small  house.  Along-  the  whole  range  of  the  back  of  the  prem- 
ises is  a  glazed  verandah,  with  a  concrete  floor. 

"  The  kitchen  is  fitted  as  a  lecture-room,  with  a  wide  observa- 
tion hatch  into  the  sculler}-.  The  floor  of  the  kitchen  is  covered 
with  a  g-ood  quality  linoleum,  while  the  walls  have  a  dado  of  the 
same  material,  which  gives  the  appearance  of  tiles. 

"  The  girls  themselves  cleaned,  papered  and  painted  the  whole 
of  the  interior  of  the  building-,  and  the  furniture  for  the  sitting 
room  and  bedroom  was  bought  at  sales.  The  sitting  room  is  de- 
lightfully set  out  with  furniture  of  excellent  quality,  at  a  cost  of 
under  j£io.     A   few  of  the  girls,  with  their  mistress,  bought  the 
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bedroom  furniture  at  an  auction  and,  except  for  a  rug,  the  whole 
room  did  not  cost  more  than  a  few  pounds. 

"  In  the  housewifery  lessons  the  girls  have  to  '  turn  out  '  these 
rooms,,  do  all  the  cleaning-,  polishing  and  scrubbing,  in  addition 
to  laying  fires  and  the  other  incidental  work  connected  with  that 
part  of  the  training,  including  window  cleaning. 

'•  In  laundry  work,  plain  washing  and  ironing  is  done,  the 
greatest  difficulty  is  experienced  in  '  gathered  '  work. 

"  In  cookery  the  syllabus  comprises  :  stews,  plain  boiling, 
baking  and  frying ;  plain  buns ;  preparation  and  cooking  of  vege- 
tables ;  milk  and  suet  puddings,  pastry  and  pies ;  bread ;  soup. 

"  The  totally  blind  are  able,  first  of  all,  to  assist  in  these  opera- 
tions, and  later  to  perform  many  of  them  themselves. 

"  Our  most  successful  totally  blind  pupil  was  able,  quite  un- 
aided, to  cook  a  plain  dinner  and  make  and  bake  a  very  good  loaf 
of  bread. 

"  An  important  part  of  the  training  consists  of  lessons  in  buy- 
ing commodities,  estimating  costs,  laying  out  weekly  budgets,  and 
in  keeping  notes  in  Braille  of  recipes  and  household  hints. 

"  To  supplement  the  training  given  in  the  classes,  the  girls 
are  placed  in  the  school  kitchen  for  a  whole  week  at  a  time  and 
there  work  under  the  direction  of  our  lady  cook.  They  do  no 
scullery  work,  but  are  wholly  engaged  in  cooking  operations. 

"  Apart  from  the  domestic  science  training,,  and  as  exercises 
in  general  utility,  all  children  over  a  certain  age  make  their  own 
beds,  assist  in  the  setting-out  of  meals,  dusting  and  generally 
tidying  up,  but  no  laborious  work,  such  as  scrubbing  is  done,  and 
the  other  work  is  allocated  very  strictly  according  to  rota." 

Towards  the  close  of  his  paper,  Mr.  Evans  stressed  the  fact 
that  blind  people  do  not  make  full  use  of  the  sense  of  smell,  and 
gave  it  as  his  opinion  that  this  sense  should  be  more  carefully- 
cultivated.  He  stated  that  in  some  laboratories  in  America  the 
study  of  smell  had  been  developed  to  a  great  extent,  and  it  is 
said  that  altogether  some  20,000  different  scents  had  been  cata- 
logued and  examined.  At  Gorleston  they  had  a  herb  garden  for 
the  children  and  it  enabled  them  to  recognise  the  various  plants 
by  their  smell. 

A  discussion  followed,  in  which  Mr.  H.  A.  Day  (Norfolk 
County  Council)  suggested  that  they  should  have  a  cottage  home 
where  the  blind  could  live  for  a  time  under  training.  Mr.  C. 
Payne  (Cambs  Home  Teacher)  said  he  wished  to  corroborate  the 
statement  made  by  a  former  speaker  that  it  was  generally  the 
totally  blind  who  were  the  most  successful  in  domestic  work. 
There  was  a  great  difficulty  in  scattered  areas  in  getting  people 
together  for  classes,  and  it  could  only  be  done  by  having  a  resi- 
dential training  centre  for  that  purpose,  for  which  they  would 
have  to  rely  in  future  upon  the  local  authorities. 
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CORRESPONDENCE. 

103,  Wentworth  Road, 

Harborne,   Birmingham. 

September   10th,   1932. 
Dear  Miss  Cramp, 

It  was  kind  of  you  to  send  me  the  copy  of  your  magazine,  and 
I  have  read  with  the  greatest  interest  both  the  articles  to  which 
you  draw  my  attention. 

In  reg-ard  to  Dr.  Howe's  most  instructive  paper,  I  think  that 
it  is  not  altogether  right  to  interpret,  as  the  annotator  does,  my 
attitude  as  one  of  "  obvious  scepticism."  The  notes  given  as  to 
my  reply  seem  to  me  to  imply,  what  I  know  to  have  been  the 
fact,  that  starting  with  a  scepticism  born  of  ignorance  of  the 
point  at  issue,  I  had,  in  talking,  argued  my  way  to  a  conclusion 
that  (a)  proneness  to  fatigue  meant  lessened  vitality,  (b)  that  the 
blind  are  prone  to  fatigue,  (c)  that  loss  of  a  sense  means  a  loosen- 
ing- of  the  hold  on  reality,  i.e.,  a  loss  of  vitality.  So  that  I  ended 
in  a  standpoint  which  leaves  me  much  interested  in,  but  in  no  way 
surprised  at  Dr.   Howe's  paper. 

With  kind  regards, 

Yours  sincerely, 

H.  P.  NewsKolme. 


Roval  Victoria  School  for  the  Blind, 

Benwell   Dene,   Ncwcastle-on-Tync, 

20th  September,  1932. 

Dear  Miss  Cramp, 

My  trif)  to  New  York  to  conduct  the  Summer  School  of  the 
New  York  Institute  for  the  Education  of  the  Blind  gave  me  a 
highly  enjoyable  time.  The  session  lasted  for  six  weeks,  and  by 
leaving  here  a  few  days  before  the  end  of  term,  and  abandoning 
the  Summer  School  in  New  York  two  days  before  its  conclusion, 
and  by  using  fast  ships — the  "  Mauretania  "  out  and  the  "  Ber- 
engaria  "  homeward — 1  just  managed  to  squeeze  it  in.  The 
weather  throughout  was  gorgeous — one  wet  day  only  during-  the 
eight  weeks  of  my  absence  from  England.  New  York  fairly  siz- 
zles in  the  summer.  Although  1  cannot  vouch  for  the  accuracy 
of  the  statement,  it  is  said  that  it  is  possible  to  fry  eggs  on  the 
sidewalk  during  a  heat  wave.  I  can  quite  believe  it.  It  can  be 
just  as  cold  in  the  winter.  Struggling  with  an  icy  blast  when 
rounding  a  street  corner  in  mid-winter  is  often  a  perishing  bust- 
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ness.  The  one  day's  rain  does  not  include  thunder-storms.  These 
occur  periodically  throug-hout  the  summer  and  are  of  great  inten- 
sity. Torrents  of  rain  fall  in  a  very  short  time,  the  wind  blows 
mightily,  and  the  lightning  is  far  more  terrifying  than  the  mild 
variety  experienced  in  England. 

The  work  of  the  Summer  School  was  particularly  pleasant. 
The  56  pupils  ranged  in  age  from  14  to  20 — mostly  high  school 
pupils  with  hopes  of  eventually  obtaining  sufficient  credits  to  enter 
a  university.  Mornings  were  devoted  to  class-work.  This  year's 
curriculum  included  geometry,  Latin,  ancient  history,  English, 
typewriting,  music,  voice  lessons  for  individual  pupils,  physical 
exercises,  track  work,  grades  in  reading,  writing  and  arithmetic, 
and  other  elementary  subjects.  A  staff  of  eight  teachers,  with  two 
pupil  teachers,  looked  after  these  subjects.  The  afternoons  were 
devoted  to  hikes,  excursions  and  swimming.  Twice  a  week  the 
pupils  went  bathing.  One  afternoon  was  given  to  track  work- 
commonly  called  sports  here.  On  other  afternoons  visits  were 
made  to  places  of  historical  or  of  geographical  interest.  All  pupils 
experienced  a  flight  in  an  aeroplane,  being  particularly  thrilled 
in  being  taken  up  one  at  a  time  in  open  cock-pits.  In  previous 
years  they  had  just  gone  up  in  enclosed  planes  of  the  long-distance 
passenger  type.  All  pupils  also  ascended  to  the  topmost  pinnacle 
of  New  York's  latest  skyscraper — the  Empire  State  Building — 
just  70  feet  under  a  quarter  of  a  mile  in  height.  A  boat  trip  round 
the  island  of  Manhattan  was  taken,  and  the  Statue  of  Liberty 
climbed  and  explored.  A  broadcasting  station,  the  "  New  York 
Times  "  printing  plant,  a  firehouse,  the  "  Matilda  Ziegler  " 
printing  plant,  all  proved  intensely  interesting.  The  Zoological 
and  Botanical  Gardens — quite  close  to  the  school — were  visited  on 
several  occasions.  Twice  each  week  parties  attended  the  evening 
concerts  of  the  New  York  Philharmonic  Society,  given  in  the  open 
air  at  the  Lewisohn  Stadium.  To  get  pupils  to  these  various 
points  of  interest  buses  were  hired  and  the  school  bus  itself  used. 
Usually  the  girls  were  accommodated  in  the  school  bus — a  luxur- 
ious affair,  with  upholstered  seats — and  the  boys  in  equally  lux- 
urious and  well-upholstered  hired  buses.  Once  a  week  the  after- 
noon excursion  was  extended  into  a  picnic,  and  the  evening  meal 
was  eaten  in  the  open  somewhere,  the  buses  returning  about  8-0 
p.m.  At  week-ends  all  pupils  who  could  possibly  do  so  went  home 
on  the  Friday  evening  and  returned  to  school  on  Monday  morning 
or  Sunday  evening.  Only  those  whose  homes  were  not  accessible 
were  allowed  to  stay  in  the  school.  This  rule  also  applies  during 
the  regular  session  of  the  school.  Splendid  for  pupils  and  ad- 
ministration alike.  Pupils  benefit  by  constant  contact  with  their 
home  people,  and  supervision  duty  for  teachers  is  reduced  to  a 
minimum. 
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Summer  Schools  are  possible  in  the  United  States  because  of 
the  long  vacation.  This  commonly  extends  from  mid-June  until 
mid-September.  Thus  it  is  possible  to  devote  six  or  seven  weeks 
of  those  three  months  to  a  session  entirely  apart  from  the  work  of 
the  ordinary  school  year.  Universities  and  high  schools  through- 
out the  country  conduct  them,  and  Columbia  University,  in  New 
York  City,  has  extensive  Summer  School  sessions.  That  at  the 
New  York  Institute  for  the  Education  of  the  Blind  is  particularly 
valuable,  in  that  it  gives  to  young  blind  people  an  opportunity  to 
live  in,  and  be  conducted  about,  and  learn  something  of  one  of  the 
world's  most  famous  and  most  wonderful  cities.  These  Summer 
Schools  were  inaugurated  in  1926.  As  I  had  the  privilege  of  con- 
ducting the  first  four  I  was  very  happy  to  be  able  to  accept  Mr. 
Edward  M.  Van  Cleve's  invitation  to  conduct  the  session  of  1932, 
and  to  renew  my  acquaintance  with  the  school,  its  pupils,  staff  and 
friends. 

With  kind  regards, 

Yours  sincerely, 

R.   C.   Phillips. 


NORTHERN    COUNTIES    ASSOCIATION    FOR   THE 

BLIND. 

The  Quarterly  Meeting  of  the  General  Committee  of  this  Asso- 
ciation was  held  on  September  22nd,  at  the  Town  Hall,  Sunderland. 

Dr.  Cx.  W.  N.  Joseph,  D.P.H.,  Medical  Officer  of  Health  of 
Warrington,  at  the  afternoon  session,  read  a  practical  paper  on 
The  Need  for  More  Accurate  Certification  and  Ascertainment  of 
the  Causes  of  Blindness.  At  the  close  of  his  address,  Dr.  Joseph 
proposed  the  following  resolutions,  which  were  ably  supported  by 
Dr.  C.  G.  Kay  Sharp,  West  Riding  County  Council ;  seconded  by 
Alderman  D.  Plinston,  J. P.,  Mayor  of  Warrington,  and  carried 
unanimously  : — 

11  That  in  view  of  the  urgent  need  for  complete  information  of  the 
forms  and  incidence  of  blindness  the  General  Committee  of  the 
Northern  Counties  Association  for  the  Blind  is  of  the  opinion 
that  every  authority  responsible  for  the  registration  of  the  blind 
in  this  area  should  be  urged  to  adopt  uniform  methods  for  the 
collection  of  information. 

**  That  to  ensure  uniformity  the  use  of  the  special  Cope-Chat 
Registration  Card  and  special  form  of  Report  and  Certificate 
recommended  by  the  Prevention   of  Blindness  Committee  of 
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the  Union  of  Counties  Associations  should  be  adopted  by  every 
Registration  Authority,  and  that  no  one  should  henceforth 
be  entered  in  the  Blind  Register  until  he  or  she  has  been  ex- 
amined and  certified  to  be  blind  within  the  meaning  of  the 
Act  by  a  medical  practitioner  or  practitioners  with  special  ex- 
perience of  Ophthalmology. 

"  Further,  that  steps  should  be  taken  by  all  Local  Authorities 
to  revise  the  existing  registers,  with  a  view  to  securing  that 
certification  is  in  accordance  with  the  foregoing  resolutions,  and 
that  the  Executive  Committee  be  instructed  to  draw  the  atten- 
tion of  all  constituent  authorities  to  the  foregoing  resolutions." 


CONCERNING   BOOKS. 

By  R.  C.  Phillips. 

Recent  Publications  in  Braille. 

King's   English  (B.B.C.   Pamphlet) A.   Lloyd  James 

Early  Stages  in  French  (B.B.C.  Pamphlet) E.  M.  Stephan 

Pupil's  Class  Book  of  Arithmetic  (Books  3  and  4)  ...      E.  J.  S.  Lay 
Golden  Dawn  Readers,  by  Sandford  and  Graves  (Grade  I) 

Little  Men Louisa   M.    Alcott 

Paddy,    the  Next  Best  Thing       Gertrude  Page 

Rob   Roy     Sir   Walter   Scott 


We  offer  hearty  congratulations  to  Mr.  Charles  H.  W.  G. 
Anderson,  B.Sc. ,  who  has  been  appointed  Headmaster  of  Craig- 
millar  in  succession  to  Mr.  Stone.  Mr.  Anderson  is  already 
known  to  many  of  our  members  by  reason  of  the  work  which  he 
has  carried  out  for  the  Joint  Committee  on  Educational  Research. 
Though  that  work  had  been  accomplished  in  a  few  months,  it  was 
sufficient  to  give  Mr.  Anderson  an  illuminating  bird's-eye  view  of 
the  world  of  the  blind,  and  to  provide  a  helpful  background  to  his 
future  work  in  Edinburgh.  He  has  already  made  many  friends 
among  our  schools,  on  whose  continued  co-operation  he  can  safely 
rely.  It  is  good  for  the  work  as  a  whole  to  have  such  recruits, 
and  we  cordially  welcome  Mr.  Anderson  as  one  who  has  already 
made  his  mark  and  who  will  yet  do  great  things  for  the  education 
of  the  blind. 


W'm.   Nkili.  &  Sons  Ltd.,   Printers,  93   Mornington  Street,   Manchester,   S.K. 
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EDITORIAL. 

The  Report  of  the  Biennial  Convention,  held  last  June,  in  New 
York,  under  the  auspices  of  the  American  Association  of  Instruc- 
tors of  the  Blind,  is  full  of  fruitful  suggestion.  Drawn  as  they  are 
from  every  quarter  of  a  vast  country,  the  delegates  bring  with 
i hem  to  this  assembly  a  variety  of  outlook,  of  standard,  and  of 
practice,  which  is  far  to  seek  in  most  conferences  of  the  kind. 
The  common  link  which  binds  individuals  together  is  an  eager 
desire,  both  to  tell  and  to  hear;  to  hand  on  the  fruits  of  experience 
and  to  gather  those   fruits   from   others   in   return. 

We  have  chosen  three  papers  for  publication,  the  first  and 
longest  of  which  appears  in   this  issue. 

We  should  like  to  call  the  attention  of  the  Association  of 
Workshops  for  the  Blind  to  the  paragraph  beginning  "  But  we 
live  in  a  changing  world,"  and  to  those  which  follow.  Might  not 
such  an  experiment  eventually  help  to  solve  the  pressing  problem 
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of  the  employment  of  the  blind?  Might  they  not  be  more  suc- 
cessful with  mechanised  processes  than  they  have  been  in  the 
past  with  handicrafts,  which  are  fast  being  superseded  and  which 
further   are  too  often  indifferently  executed? 

The  year  which  has  just  passed  gave  us  Standard  Braille,  the 
production  of  which  has  demanded  so  much  earnest  thought, 
exacting  work  and  prolonged  discussion.  The  brief  and  lucid 
account  of  the  differences  between  Standard  Braille  and  Grade 
II,  to  be  found  in  these  pages,  will  assure  everyone  that  the 
changes  will  be  in  no  way  disturbing  to  the  average  reader,  who 
may  pass  as  easily  from  Grade  II  to  Standard  Braille  as  he  now 
does  from  Grade  II  to  Grade  ij.  All  who  are  inclined  to  criticize 
are  asked  to  remember  that  Standard  Braille  is  merely  an  inter- 
national convenience  and  not  an  attempt  to  improve  British 
Braille. 

The  report  of  the  branch  meeting  at  Birmingham  is  fuller 
than  usual  because  the  matters  discussed  are  of  primary  impor- 
tance. We  hope  that  other  branches  of  the  College  will  deliberate 
on  these  questions  and  will  send  in  the  results  of  their  debates  to 
the   magazine  early  in  the   new  year. 

The  difficulties  which  throughout  1932  have  crippled  enter- 
prise and  impoverished  public  and  private  life  still  cloud  the 
horizon.  Those  who  have  any  influence  in  the  blind  world  will 
protect,  as  far  as  possible,  the  people  whom  they  serve  from 
sharing  in  our  national  misfortunes;  they  will  see  that  hard-won 
benefits  and  privileges  are  not  suspended  or  sacrificed  to  the 
insidious  claims  of  a  purblind  economy. 


HON.   SECRETARY'S  NOTE. 

The  General  Executive  at  its  next  meeting  will  consider  the 
Report  of  the  Committee  on  Local  Expenditure,  which  has  re- 
cently been  issued. 

In  the  section  on  Special  Schools  the  statement  is  made  that 
in  Residential  Schools  for  the  Blind  between  200  and  300  vacant 
places  exist.  It  is  suggested  that  with  a  view  to  reducing  cost 
the  Board  of  Education  might  consider  the  possibility  of  the 
closure   of  some   schools. 


COLLEGE    OF   TEACHERS   OF  THE    BLIND. 
National  Diploma  for  Blind  Pianoforte  Tuners. 

The  next  examination  for  the  Diploma  will  be  held  on  29th 
March,  1933.  Forms  of  application  can  be  obtained  from  the 
Hon.  Registrar  of  the  College,  224-6-8  Great  Portland  Street, 
London,  W.  1,  and  must  be  returned  not  later  than  28th  Feb.,  1933. 
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UNION    OF   COUNTIES   ASSOCIATIONS 
FOR  THE   BLIND. 

E.  D.  Macgregor  Prize,  1933. 

When  Mr.  E.  I).  Macgregor  left  the  Blind  Department  of  the 
Ministry  of  Health,  in  October,  1926,  there  was  a  widespread  wish 
on  the  part  of  his  fellow-workers  that  his  eminent  services  to  the 
cause  which  they  had  at  heart  should  be  marked  in  some  signal 
way.  A  sum  of  money  was  subscribed,  which,  at  Mr.  Macgreg- 
or's  suggestion,  was  invested  in  the  name  of  the  Clothworkers' 
Company,  who  had  consented  to  act  as  Trustees,  the  interest, 
amounting  to  Four  Guineas  a  year,  being  available  as  an  annual 
prize. 

The  Union  of  Counties  Associations  for  the  Blind,  which  had 
taken  the  initiative  in  the  matter  of  the  testimonial,  invited  the 
College  of  Teachers  of  the  Blind  to  assist  by  carrying  out  the 
duties  of  adjudicator,  and  this  the  College  gladly  agreed  to  do. 

For  the  first  few  years  the  competition  was  limited  to  home 
teachers,  or  those  who  hoped  to  become  home  teachers,  and  the 
prize  was  given  for  originality  and  skill  in  the  teaching  of  Braille 
and  Moon.  Last  year  the  competition  took  a  wider  form  and  was 
thrown  open  to  all  interested  in  work  for  the  blind,  the  prize  being 
offered  for  the  best  essay  on  a  subject  relating  to  the  adminis- 
tration of  blind  welfare. 

Subject  for  Competition,   1933  : — 

Handicrafts  suitable  for  Home  Teacher's   work  : 

To  submit  an  article,  or  articles,  which  will  demonstrate 
a  possible  development  of  a  present  pastime  occupation  for 
the  blind,  or  a  new  occupation  suitable  for  pastime  work; 
the  cost  of  materials  not  to  exceed  five  shillings. 

The  following  are  the  regulations  governing  the  award  : — 

(1)  Each  competitor  must  use  a  nom  de  plume  and  no  other 
name  must  appear  on  the  articles. 

(2)  The  work  must  be  accompanied  by  a  sealed  envelope  bear- 
ing the  nom  de  plume  on  the  outside  and  containing  the  name  and 
address  of  the  competitor. 

(3)  Work  must  reach  the  Hon.  Registrar,  College  of  Teachers 
of  the  Blind,  224-6-8  Great  Portland  Street,  London,  W.i,  not 
later  than   24th   March,    1933. 

(4)  The  Union  of  Counties  Associations  for  the  Blind  reserves 
to  itself  the  right  to  withhold  the  prize  if,  in  the  opinion  of  the 
College  of  Teachers  of  the  Blind,  there  is  no  work  of  sufficient 
merit. 
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MIDLAND   BRANCH. 

A  meeting-  of  the  Midland  Branch  was  held  at  the  Royal  Insti- 
tution for  the  Blind,  Birmingham,  on  November  19th.  Thirty-seven 
members  were  present,  and  two  new  members  from  Birmingham 
were  welcomed  to  the  Branch  :  Mr.  Tookey  and  Miss  M.  Williams, 
the  latter  by  transfer  from  the  Northern  Branch. 

Acting  on  the  suggestion  of  the  Executive,  the  meeting  took 
the  form  of  a  discussion  on  the  points  raised  in  the  essay  by 
"  Simplissimus,"  particularly  the  recommendations  in  the 
summary.  Mr.  Starling  led  the  discussion,  beginning  with  a  clear 
and  brief  explanation  of  the  five  recommendations.  The  first  and 
second  have  already  been  dealt  with  in  Mr.  Starling's  letter, 
published  in  November.  One  or  two  additional  questions  were 
raised  by  him.  Was  the  Ministry  of  Health  grant  necessarily  a 
fixed  sum?  W^as  the  cost  of  living  the  same  in  all  areas?  Was 
the  Home  Teacher  intended  to  be  an  almoner?  Concerning  the  last 
of  these,  Mr.  Starling  pointed  out  that  if  he  were,  the  Home 
Teachers'  Examination  should  be  conducted  on  different  lines. 
At  present  the  Home  Teacher  was  trained  to  teach  the  blind 
person  whom  he  visited,  to  cheer  him  and  to  lift  him  out  of  him- 
self. There  would  be  little  time  for  social  intercourse  and  none 
for  instruction  if  the  Home  Teacher  were  required  to  handle  all 
the  grants ;  the  two  functions  were  entirely  different,  and  the  prep- 
aration for  them  should  differ  accordingly. 

Mr.  Starling  reminded  his  audience,  when  dealing  with  the 
question  of  inspection,  that  centralization  of  inspection  raised  the 
level  of  efficiency  and  brought  about  uniformity  of  practice. 

The  third  recommendation,  concerning  the  appointment  of  a 
National  Council,  was  explained,  Mr.  Starling  stating  that  un- 
doubtedly there  were  too  many  committees  in  existence,  and  to 
reduce  the  number  would  prevent  overlapping  and  waste  of  time. 

Concerning  the  fourth  recommendation,  the  payment  of  grants 
to  the  Union  of  Counties  Associations,  Mr.  Starling  asked  "  Would 
this  make  the  Union  a  stronger  body?  " 

Passing  to  the  fifth  recommendation,  the  speaker  said  that  all 
Special  Schools  were  inspected  by  the  medical  department  of  the 
Board  of  Education,  and  he  hoped  for  an  expression  of  opinion  on 
this  point  from  those  actually  engaged  in  teaching. 

In  summarizing,  Mr.  Starling  pointed  out  that  new  legislation 
would  be  needed  to  bring  about  these  changes,  and  that  it  was 
the  duty  of  the  Midland  Branch,  and  of  all  branches  of  the  Col- 
lege, to  send  forward  recommendations  to  the  Executive  which 
might  reach  the  Advisory  Committee  on  the  Welfare  of  the  Blind. 

Mr.  Priestley  then  took  up  the  discussion.  He  recommended 
that  inspection  by  the  Ministry  should  be  resumed,  and  that  the 
grants  should  continue  to  be  paid  through  the  Local  Authorities 
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as  at  present.  He  pointed  out  that  it  would  be  difficult  to  make 
relief  grants  uniform,  on  account  of  the  variation  in  loeal  con- 
ditions, and  that  in  every  ease  where  the  standard  grant  proposed 
fell  below  the  allowance  made  at  present  acute  discontent  would 
follow,  yet  no  one  could  hope  that  a  Government  grant  could  be 
on  the  basis  of  £1  7s.  6d.,  or  at  the  highest  figure  paid  in  any 
area.  He  also  thought  that  the  question  of  making  recommenda- 
tions to  the  Board  of  Education  in  connection  with  inspection 
should  be  carefully  considered.  In  his  opinion,  if  they  appointed 
a  trained  teacher  as  inspector  of  schools  they  would  certainly 
require  a  medical  inspector  to  accompany  him.  He  considered 
that  the  arrangement  made  under  Dr.  Eichholz  and  Dr.  Wilson 
resulted  in  very  satisfactory  progress. 

Miss  Falconer  followed.  She  thought  that  the  idea  in  the  mind 
of  "  Simplissimus  "  regarding  a  National  Council  was  that  it 
should  be  based  on  suffrage,  being  comprised  of  representatives 
of  associative  bodies,  such  as  the  College,  the  Union  of  Associa- 
tions and  the  Association  of  Workshops.  All  these  were  national 
and  qualified  to  approach  the  Board  of  Education  and  the  Ministry 
of  Health  on  points  of  government  and  payment.  A  recent  anom- 
aly proved  that  only  those  familiar  with  the  activities  of  a  certain 
section  were  competent  to  deal  with  matters  relating  to  that 
section,  and  that  co-operation  between  the  various  units  was 
essential.  The  College  and  the  Association  of  Workshops  each 
made  a  request  to  the  County  Councils  Association  for  a  grant  to 
cover  expense  in  connection  with  the  Home  Teachers'  Examina- 
tion. The  Association  was  obliged  to  reply  that  they  did  not 
consider  themselves  sufficiently  aware  of  the  activities  of  these 
bodies  to  justify  them  in  giving  definite  support  to  either  appeal. 

In  considering  the  fifth  recommendation,  Miss  Falconer  ex- 
pressed the  opinion  that  most  teachers  felt  strongly  that  a  teacher, 
and  not  a  doctor,  was  the  right  person  to  examine  classes  in 
educational  attainments.  At  the  same  time  we  must  have  medi- 
cal inspection.  An  educational  inspector  would  not  appreciate  the 
fatigue  from  which  blind  pupils  suffer,  nor  its  varied  causes.  The 
special  defects,  the  general  health  and  the  diet  would  not  receive 
so  much  consideration.  There  was  room  for  both  inspectors. 
The  medical  inspectors  of  the  past  had  been  our  greatest  friends. 

Miss  Fisher,  of  the  Home  Teaching  Department,  said  that 
she  had  welcomed  the  essay  because  it  brought  forward  one  point 
to  which  she  had  given  much  consideration,  the  disproportionate 
amount  of  time  spent  by  Home  Teachers  in  paying  grants  to  the 
unemployable  blind.  In  her  opinion,  these  grants  should  not  be 
paid  by  the  Home  Teaching  staff  at  all,  except  in  cases  of  special 
temporary  grants,  in  times  of  sickness  or  necessity.  Miss  Fisher 
suggested  that  even  in  these  emergencies,  relief  in  kind  would  be 
better.      Grants  wen-  essential,  and   the   Home  Teacher,  who  saw 
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the  improvement  in  the  home  conditions  made  possible  by  these 
grants,  realized  this,  and  delighted  too  in  the  privilege  of  paying 
them.  Was  she  not,  therefore,  likely  to  regard  the  payment  of 
grants  as  the  most  important  part  of  her  work,  and  so  ultimately 
become  an  almoner  rather  than  a  home  teacher?  In  the 
Birmingham  area  grants  were  paid  fortnightly.  The  fortnightly 
average  of  visits  was  about  880,  and  about  580  of  these  were  for 
the  purpose  of  paying  grants.  There  were  over  1,100  people  on 
the  regular  visiting  list.  The  520  who  did  not  receive  grants  were 
not  visited,  on  an  average,  more  often  than  once  in  three  and  a 
half  weeks.  Was  this  unequal  distribution  of  the  time  of  the 
Home  Teacher  justifiable?  Apart  from  the  question  of  grants, 
were  the  580  grant-receiving  people  in  greater  need  of  the  mini- 
strations of  the  Home  Teacher  than  the  520  who  did  not  receive 
grants?  Was  it  not  a  fact  that  if  the  visits  of  the  Home  Teacher 
could  be  more  equally  distributed,  more  time  would  be  available 
for  reading,  writing,  mending,  letters,  walks,  and  the  numerous 
other  duties  which  should  be  inseparable  from  the  Home  Teaching 
service  ? 

It  would  be  a  great  advantage  to  blind  people  if  the  whole 
allowance  due  to  them  could  be  paid  as  one  pension  through  the 
post  office  as  the  Old  Age  Pension  was.  At  present  the  blind 
pension  was  received  weekly,  but  the  grants  from  the  Local  Auth- 
orities or  Voluntary  Agencies  were  paid  fortnightly  or  monthly, 
with  the  result  that  the  money  was  often  owing  when  it  was 
received. 

The  method  of  assessing  income  and  of  certification  should 
also  be  uniform  throughout  the  country.  Occasionally,  people 
receiving  benefit  in  one  area  were  not  even  certified  as  blind  when 
they  moved  to  another  area. 

Miss  Fisher  endorsed  Mr.  Priestley's  plea  for  central  inspec- 
tion. H.M.  inspectors  were  our  friends,  and  frequently  passed 
on  good  suggestions  which  they  themselves  had  discovered  in 
other  areas.  It  was  in  this  way  that  Birmingham's  social  centres 
were  started. 

Mr.  Getliff  and  Mr.  Tookey  made  interesting  contributions  to 
the  debate. 

Mr.  Starling  also  questioned  whether  it  were  the  duty  of  the 
Home  Teacher  to  visit  every  blind  person.  Many  of  the  blind  on 
the  register  might  be  in  a  better  position  than  ourselves.  The 
freedom  of  the  individual  must  be  respected.  He  admired  the 
spirit  which  determined  to  be  independent. 

Miss  Gaster,  of  Warwickshire,  gave  her  experience  of  visiting, 
testifying  that  she  had  had  no  difficulty  in  winning  access  to  homes, 
but  the  paying  of  grants  seemed  to  hinder  rather  than  to  help.  She 
herself  would  be  glad  to  be  relieved  of  this  duty. 

Mr.  Westwood,  of  the  Home  Teachers'  Department,  pleaded 
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for  the  payment  of  grants  into  the  blind  person's  own  hand.  This 
would  be  impossible  if  the  grants  were  paid  from  a  post  office. 
He  himself  had  never  been  refused  admittance  to  any  home. 

Miss  Bradbury,  Home  Teacher  of  Gloucester,  said  that  there  the 
Local  Authority  appointed  an  almoner  to  deal  with  the  grants, 
thus  relieving-  the  Home  Teacher.     The  system  worked  well. 

Miss  Murray,  of  Northampton,  said  that  a  similar  system 
obtained  in  her  -area,  and  the  Home  Teacher  was  welcomed  for 
herself. 

At  the  close  of  the  discussion,  Miss  Cramp,  who  had  previously 
taken  part,  proposed  a  resolution  that  the  Midland  Branch  recom- 
mends :  "  That  the  Ministry  of  Health  be  requested  to  inspect  the 
work  for  the  blind  as  heretofore."  This  motion  was  cordially 
seconded  by  Mr.  Priestley,  and  carried  unanimously.  The  meeting 
also  desired  to  forward  to  the  Executive  a  recommendation  that 
a  better  method  of  paying  grants  to  the  unemployable  blind  be 
soug-ht. 

Mr.  Priestley's  kind  invitation  to  hold  the  next  meeting- 
in  Nottingham,  probably  in  February,  1933,  was  gratefully  accep- 
ted. It  was  decided  to  continue  the  discussion,  so  vigorously 
begun,  at  the  next  meeting.  A  hearty  vote  of  thanks  to  Mr. 
Starling  brought  the  proceedings  to  a  close,  and  the  members 
enjoyed  the  usual  social  half-hour  over  an  excellent  tea  before 
dispersing-. 


ENRICHING  THE  CURRICULA  IN  SCHOOLS  FOR 

THE    BLIND. 

By  W.   B.   Race 
(Superintendent,  Ontario  School  for  tlie  Blind,   Brantford,   Ont.). 

Dean  Inge  relates  that  a  well-known  Englishman  of  letters 
recently  asked  an  American,  !'  What  is  the  leading  interest  in  your 
country?  What  do  your  people  really  believe  in?  "  The  answer 
was  the  one  word,  "  Education  !  "  He  asked  the  same  question 
of  a  Frenchman,  a  Swede,  a  Dutchman,  a  Chinaman,  and  a 
Japanese,  and  in  each  case  received  exactly  the  same  answer.  If 
this  unanimity  is  perhaps  surprising  on  the  part  of  men  who  are 
not  themselves  educators,  it  will  certainly  receive  no  contradiction 
from  those  here  assembled  to  discuss  the  various  aspects  of  this 
supremely  important  subject. 

It  is  probably  quite  unnecessary  to  restate  in  this  year  of  our 
Lord,  1932,  the  fact,  that  the  aim  of  education  is  no  longer  to 
instil  knowledge,  but  to  develop  intelligence.  The  three  "  R's  " 
arc  still  important,  but  are  now  considered  only  a  small  part  of 
the  business  of  developing  the  well-rounded  citizen — one  of  sound 
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mind  in  a  healthy  body.  The  finest  blanket  description  of  educa- 
tion, perhaps,  is  that  of  Aristotle,  who  says  it  is  "  that  which 
leads  to  freedom  and  happiness."  It  is  a  pregnant  phrase,  and 
one  which  will  serve  as  a  spiritual  yardstick  to  measure  the  varied 
worth  of  the  various  phases  of  our  educational  scheme. 

Teachers  in  schools  for  the  blind  have  one  special  advantage 
over  public  and  high  school  teachers  to  weigh  against  their  handi- 
cap in  teaching  handicapped  children  :  they  have  the  control  of 
all  the  waking  hours  of  the  child's  week,  instead  of  only  five 
hours  of  five  days  of  the  week.  How  are  we  to  make  use  of  this 
special  advantage  in  all  branches  of  education  to  overcome  the 
special  disadvantage?  The  answer  lies  in  making  use  of  as  many 
activities  as  it  is  possible  to  bring  into  the  lives  of  our  pupils — 
sports,  dramatics,  debates,  the  radio,  the  newspaper,  the  library, 
the  choral  class,  the  workshop,  and  outside  contacts,  as  well  as 
the  ordinary  work  of  the  schoolroom. 

Sports  and  gymnastics  could  well  receive  the  consideration  of 
a  whole  paper  in  themselves.  In  our  school,  field  day  arouses  a 
pitch  of  enthusiasm  equal  to  that  of  an  Oxford-Cambridge  boat 
race,  and  some  of  the  boys  achieve  a  really  enviable  degree  of 
skill.  Aside  from  the  splendid  physical  training  implied  in  these 
activities,  there  is  a  valuable  moral  education  in  fair  play,  in  team 
work,  in  sportsmanship.  And  not  of  least  importance,  to  the 
girls  as  well  as  to  the  boys,  is  the  gain  in  physical  strength  and 
well-being,  particularly  necessary  in  the  case  of  those  whose  de- 
fective sight  tends  to  make  them  sedentary.  Certainly  one  of 
the  most  vitalizing  elements  in  the  education  of  a  blind  child  is 
his  activity  in  the  gymnasium  and  on  the  playground. 

Another  excellent  source  of  life  and  colour,  in  an  otherwise 
drab  curriculum,  is  to  be  found  in  the  free  use  of  dramatics.  It 
gives  scope  to  the  imagination,  it  trains  the  memory,  it  increases 
the  love  of  literature,  it  gives  confidence  of  manner,  grace  of 
movement  and  beauty  of  articulate  speech.  When  I  see  an  awk- 
ward movement  transformed  into  a  graceful  one,  a  muffled  and 
inarticulate  voice  rendered  clear  and  pleasing,  a  dull  face  lighted 
with  fun  and  enthusiasm,  I  bless  the  drama.  It  is  so  natural,  so 
delightful,  for  a  child  to  play  a  part.  He  learns,  as  the  modern 
psychologist  tells  us  he  should,  by  the  spontaneous  use  of  his  own 
natural  powers,  and  by  imitation.  There  is  no  better  way  of 
making  Shakespeare  a  living  writer,  or  if  you  will,  of  acquiring 
Barrie  or  Bernard  Shaw.  By  all  means  let  us  have  dramatics, 
not  only  for  the  talented  ones,  and  for  public  performance,  but  in 
the  schoolroom,  for  children  of  all  ages  and  all  abilities.  In  the 
kindergarten  let  them  play  "  Cinderella  "  and  "  The  Three  Bears." 
In  the  primary  class  what  the  pupils  can  read  can  be  made  more 
vivid  and  interesting  by  this  simple  and  natural  process,  and  as 
they    grow     older    each    class    may     prepare    a    little    play    for 
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more  formal  presentation.  It  will  not  prove  lost  time,  but  will  be  a 
really  valuable  element    in   their  education. 

Somewhat  akin  is  the  practice  of  debating-.  Oral  composition 
is  being  emphasized  more  and  more  in  our  primary  and  secondary 
schools,  and  there  is,  of  course,  a  special  importance  attached  to 
its  use  in  schools  for  the  blind.  Of  all  forms  of  oral  composition 
none  gives  such  scope  for  the  development  of  originality,  of 
quickness  of  thought  and  readiness  of  repartee,  as  debates.  Much 
depends  on  the  choice  of  subject,  which  naturally  should  be  within 
the  range  of  the  student's  actual  experience  or  acquirable  know- 
ledge. Four  of  our  students  a  short  time  ago  debated  on  the 
subject,  "  Resolved  that  the  radio  has  more  influence  on  the  public 
mind  than  the  newspaper,"  and  we  were  amazed  at  the  skill  with 
which  they  marshalled  their  arg-uments,  the  precision  and  ease  of 
their  manner  of  speaking,  and  the  readiness  with  which  they  met 
and  attempted  to  refute  their  opponents'  arg-uments.  I  know  of 
few  better  aids  in  the  development  of  a  ready  brain  and  an  athletic 
speech   than  debates. 

Few  things  are  of  more  importance  as  a  vitalizing  influence  in 
our  schools  than  the  systematic  study,  from  day  to  day,  of  the 
public  press.  I  do  not  mean  a  mere  perfunctory  reading-  of  news- 
paper headlines,  but  an  intelligent  resume  of  history  in  the  mak- 
ing-. It  is  no  easy  task  to  pick  and  choose  in  the  vast  panorama 
of  the  world  to-day,  but  thing-s  should  be  presented  in  their  due 
proportion,  keeping  crime  in  the  background,  giving,  of  course, 
sporting  news  its  due  proportion,  and  endeavouring  to  show  that 
in  the  inter-related  world  of  to-day,  as  Edith  Cavell  said,  "  Pat^ 
riotism  is  not  enough."  It  has  been  said  that  people  respect  his- 
tory when  bound  in  leather,  and  overlook  the  chronicle  of  present- 
day  affairs.  Is  it  not  illogical  for  us  to  insist  upon  our  pupils 
studying  the  events  of  days  long  past,  with  a  complete  disregard  of 
those  happenings  on  the  present  world  stage  which  will  be  viewed 
by  future  historians  as  of  great  importance?  The  historian  of  to- 
morrow will  search  the  files  of  the  papers  issued  to-day.  Our 
pupils,  for  example,  are  interested  in  Ghandi  and  his  influence 
in  Indian  affairs.  They  follow  with  concern  the  attitude 
of  De  Valera  in  his  attempt  to  repudiate  the  terms  of  the 
treaty  which  gave  Ireland  self-government.  The  failure  of  the 
League  of  Nations  to  deal  effectively  with  the  Japanese  gives  them 
food  for  thought,  and  the}-  realize  that  we  are  closer  to-day  to 
China  and  Australia  than  our  fathers  were  to  a  neighbouring  vil- 
lage, and  more  dependent  upon  them.  Editorials,  too,  are  fre- 
quently worth  reading,  especially  when  they  deal  with  subjects  of 
human  interest   gleaned  from  the  news  columns. 

The  radio  is  a  new  and  comparatively  untried  friend  in  the 
field  of  education.  There  are  certain  features  of  it  which  mav 
well  be  utilized  to  the  full — for  example,  Walter  Damrosch's  Musi- 
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cal  Appreciation  Hour  on  Friday  morning's.  This  is  a  veritable 
mine  of  pleasure  and  profit,  especially  if  the  teacher  guard  against 
the  tendency  to  make  it  purely  a  passive  enjoyment.  If  use  is 
made  of  the  notebooks  and  of  some  form  of  competition  in  learn- 
ing the  names  of  the  selections,  the  themes,  the  lives  of  the  com- 
posers, and  so  on,  better  results  will  be  obtained.  There  is  no  dan- 
ger that  the  blind  will  not,  in  their  adult  lives,  make  full  use  of  the 
radio.  The  danger  lies  in  the  opposite  direction,  that  they  may 
spend  too  great  a  proportion  of  their  lives  in  front  of  the  dials. 
There  is  more  education  and  more  enjoyment,  too,  in  a 
simple  sonata  performed  by  one's  own  fingers  than  in  a  symphony 
merely  listened  to,  though  they  do  supplement  each  other.  One 
plays  "  Beethoven's  Minuet  in  G  "  better  for  listening  to  the 
symphonic  orchestra,  and  one  certainly  enjoys  and  understands  the 
massive  splendour  of  the  symphony  better  for  the  study  expended 
on  the  simpler  music,  which  is  within  the  grasp  of  the  average 
student. 

Everything  points  to  the  necessity  of  making  the  fullest  pos- 
sible use  of  music  in  the  curricula  of  schools  for  the  blind.  Ruskin 
says  "  that  music  is  the  most  exquisite  and  delicate,  as  well  as  the 
most  lasting  of  all  the  enjoyments  of  the  senses."  Anything  that 
educates  the  sense  on  which  our  students  are  doubly  dependent 
should  be  enthusiastically  welcomed.  Children  in  the  earlier  forms 
should,  where  possible,  learn  to  recognize  the  calls  of  different 
birds,  and  the  meaning  of  various  distant  and  indistinct  sounds. 
The  game  of  "  I  Hear  with  my  Little  Ear,"  affords  some  training 
m  this  line.  The  Fletcher  Method  has  proved  a  success  in  develop- 
ing the  natural  feeling  for  rhythm  in  children,  and  through  games 
and   spontaneous  expression   encouraging   their  love  of  music. 

Later  on  the  drudgery  of  piano  practice  is  lightened  somewhat 
by  the  prospect  of  performing  in  public,  and  much  more  universally 
by  the  hearty  praise  of  the  teacher  for  the  work  well  done.  Do 
not  be  niggardly  of  kind  words.  The  young  student  needs  en- 
couragement always  more  than  harsh  criticism.  "  Your  fingers 
are  all  thumbs,"  will  stiffen  any  pair  of  hands  into  incompetency, 
while,  "  You  can  do  it,"  will  often  prove  the  "  splendid  spur  " 
that  accomplishes  the  desired  result. 

The  choral  class  is  an  old  and  well-tried  friend.  Our  pupils 
this  year  prepared  and  gave  in  public  five  times,  an  operetta  called 
"  The  Princess  Ju  Ju,"  which  involved  a  great  deal  of  work  in 
costuming,  in  stage  setting,  and  in  musical  training,  but  the  re- 
sult justified  the  effort.  The  happy  songs  memorized,  the  articu- 
lation clarified,  the  awkwardness  of  movement  overcome,  the  self- 
confidence  gained — are  not  these  educational  results  well  worth 
while? 

Some  years  ago,  one  of  the  speakers  in  this  Association  spoke 
of  the  way  in  which  his  library  had  changed;  from  being  a  neat 
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museum  of  perfectly  preserved  volumes  it  had  developed  into  a 
sort  of  hospital,  where  many  of  the  books  had  injured  backs, 
battered  dog's  ears  and  scrofulous  faces.  He  rejoiced,  of  course, 
in  these  evidences  of  constant  use.  "  How  shall  we  encourage 
the  library  habit?  "  is  a  question  often  asked.  Each  schoolroom 
should  be  supplied  with  a  number  of  books  in  Braille,  suitable  to 
the  grade,  to  be  used  by  the  pupils  whenever  they  have  a  few 
minutes  to  spare.  No  book  should  be  read  to  them  which  they 
can  read  for  themselves  in  Braille.  The  general  library  should  be 
made  readily  available.  All  this  tends  to  develop  the  reading  habit, 
so  useful  to  the  boy  or  girl  in  adult  life. 

While  they  are  not  mentioned  in  the  formal  curriculum,  there 
are  two  important  activities  which  are  more  or  less  under  the 
control  of  the  head  of  a  boarding  school.  I  refer  to  school  clubs 
and  social  contacts  with  the  outside  world.  Both  of  these  are 
valuable  elements  in  the  general  scheme.  A  boys'  debating  society 
often  proves  more  educative  than  schoolroom  study,  and  all  reason- 
able intermingling  with  the  outside  world  is  to  be  encouraged. 
The  service  clubs  of  our  city  have  shown  our  boys  and  girls  many 
courtesies,  and  they  in  turn  invite  the  members  of  these  clubs  to 
special  performances  in  the  school.  The  churches,  too,  invite  our 
students  to  their  social  gatherings,  and  these  contacts  are  almost, 
if  not  quite,  as  important  as  their  formal  school  work. 

Manual  training  necessarily  plays  a  more  important  part  in 
our  schools  than  in  schools  for  the  seeing,  because  a  smaller  pro- 
portion of  our  graduates  is  absorbed  into  professional  life.  Natur- 
ally, as  a  boy  approaches  young  manhood  his  strong  desire  is  to 
acquire  mastery  of  some  means  of  making  a  livelihood.  He 
desires  money — 

11  Not  for  to  hide  it  in  a  dyke, 
Nor  for  a  train  attendant, 
But  for  the  glorious  privilege 
Of  being  independent." 

Chair  caning,  basketry  and  furniture  making  have,  therefore, 
always  had  a  conspicuous  place  in  our  programme,  and  both 
because  of  their  educational  values,  and  because  hand  work  always 
has  a  certain  quality  that  a  factory-made  article  lacks,  we  hope 
to  continue  this   sort  of  work   indefinitely. 

One  innovation  in  this  department,  which  has  been  a  great 
success,  has  been  the  making  of  handsome,  durable  door  mats  from 
discarded  automobile  tires. 

But  we  live  in  a  changing  world,  where  the  factory  has  largely 
displaced  hand  work,  and  in  an  endeavour  to  meet  that  change 
we  invited  the  co-operation  of  the  Canadian  National  Institute  for 
the  Blind  in  establishing  a  modern  assembly  plant  in  our  school. 
We  equipped   a  room,    set   aside   for  the  purpose,   with   bins  and 
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work  benches  which  conform  in  every  particular  with  those  in  use 
in  factories,  and  laid  in  a  supply  of  parts  belonging  to  several 
modern  assembly  processes.  Here  the  students  receive  definite 
training  in  the  assembling  of  parts,  such  as  the  coupling  of  nuts 
and  bolts,  the  fitting  together  of  the  parts  of  a  hinge,  or  the 
piecing  together  of  the  various  units  of  a  lock.  The  boys  keep 
their  own  assembly  records,  and  at  the  end  of  the  month  they  are 
given  a  supervised  test,  and  if  they  have  achieved  the  production 
rate  of  the  factory  concerned,  they  are  advanced  to  the  next  test. 
These  tests  will  enable  the  placement  officers  in  the  Canadian 
National  Institute  for  the  Blind  to  determine  the  ability  of  a  given 
student  for  a  given  factory  position,  and  will  solve  the  problem 
of  a  future  living  wage  for  at  least  some  of  our  graduates. 

It  is  intended  to  add  from  time  to  time  other  types  of  assembly, 
and  also  certain  machines,  the  practicability  of  which  has  been 
demonstrated.  These  in  mind  at  present  are  water  taps  and 
valves,  extension  cords,  friction  hinges,  etc.,  also  a  drill  press,  a 
disc-cutting  machine,  a  taping  machine,  and  a  button-making 
machine. 

The  results  so  far  achieved  are  encouraging.  The  pupils  seem 
more  alert  and  ambitious  to  work.  They  have  a  subject  of  con- 
versation which  is  of  general  interest;  they  vie  with  each  other  to 
excel,  and  above  all  they  feel  that  here  at  least  is  somthing  of 
practical  preparation  for  their  future  life  in  the  outside  world. 

Finally,  what  shall  we  do  towards  the  moral  and  religious  edu- 
cation of  our  pupils.  Ethics  can  be  taught  as  effectively  as  geom- 
.etry.  The  inevitable  law,  "  What  a  man  sows,  that  shall  he  also 
reap,"  can  be  illustrated  in  many  ways  by  lecture,  by  story,  by 
debate.  Each  teacher  of  adolescents  should  endeavour  to  show 
them  the  dangers  of  "  passions  uncontrolled,  of  impulses  unre- 
stricted, and  appetites  unrestrained."  And  since  that  is  negative, 
let  him  emphasize  still  more  the  effects  in  the  opposite  direction, 
of  time  well  spent  and  enthusiasm  well  directed.  These  facts  can 
be  scientifically  demonstrated,  and  are  often  more  convincing  than 
sermons.  Religion  is,  of  course,  on  a  higher  plane  and  is  more  an 
art  than  a  science.  It  is  best  taught  by  "  Letting  your  light  so 
shine."  Under  these  circumstances  there  is  small  danger  of 
pupils  turning  Communist. 

"  This  programme  is  all  very  well  for  the  students,  but  what 
of  the  teacher  himself?  "  I  hear  someone  say.  "  It  will  take 
every  minute  of  his  waking  life.  What  is  he  to  get  out  of  it  for 
himself?  "  A  certain  fed-up  teacher  answered  this  question  thus  : 
"  He  has  the  life  of  a  dog,  the  work  of  a  housemaid,  and  the  pay 
of  a  navvy."  Never  was  epigram  more  wittily  false  in  every 
particular.  Instead  of  the  life  of  a  dog,  easy  and  irresponsible, 
it  is  full  of  strenuous  labour  and  heavy  responsibility.  The  work 
of  a  housemaid  is  never  the  cultivation  of  intelligence,  the  mould- 
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ing  of  character.  As  lor  pay,  what  reward  can  surpass  the  con- 
sciousness of  good  work  well  done,  the  sight  of  crude  and  ignor- 
ant material  transformed  into  good  and  useful  and  happy  citizens, 
the  acknowledgment  of  respect  and  affection  on  the  part  of  those 
who  have  passed  through  his  hands?  No  !  The  teacher  need 
never  feel  that  he  has  missed  the  richest  rewards  that  life  can  offer. 


STANDARD  ENGLISH  BRAILLE. 

By  O.  I.  Prince 

(Secretary  of  the  British  National  Uniform  Type  Committee). 

General  satisfaction  will  be  felt  on  both  sides  of  the  Atlantic 
that  differences  which  have  so  long-  existed  between  the  Braille 
systems  of  America  and  Great  Britain  have  now  been  cleared 
away,  and  that  a  new  era  has  dawned  with  the  introduction  of 
Standard   English   Braille. 

At  a  Conference  held  in  July,  1932,  at  the  National  Library 
for  the  Blind,  in  London,  between  representatives  of  American 
Organizations  for  the  Blind  and  representatives  of  the  British 
National  Uniform  Type  Committee,  the  fundamental  differences 
between  the  two  systems  were  discussed,  and  a  compromise  was 
arrived  at  which  satisfied  both  sides. 

As  a  result  of  the  deliberations  of  the  Conference,  which  were 
approved  by  the  British  National  Uniform  Type  Committee,  it  was 
agreed  to  revise  and  re-edit  the  Handbook,  incorporating-  the 
changes  from  Grade  II  to  Standard  English  Braille,  for  the  use 
of  all  English-speaking  countries.  The  work  of  revision  was  dele- 
gated to  Miss  Pain,  of  the  National  Library,  and  Mr.  Rodcnbcrg, 
of  the  School  for  the  Blind,  Jacksonville,   Illinois. 

The  Handbook  (price  2d.)  has  now  been  published,  and  can 
be  obtained  from  the  National  Institute,  a  Braille  edition  being 
in  course  of  preparation. 

Differences  between  Grade  II  and  Standard  English  Braille. 

1.  The  adoption  of  the  continental  numbering  of  the  dots,  namely 

1,  2,  3  on  the  left,  and  4,  5,  6  on  the  rig-ht. 

2.  The  change  of  the  characters   for  the   capital   sign,   and  italic 

sign,  dot  6  to  represent  the  capital  sign,  and  dots  4-6  the 
italic  sign.  (N.B. — It  should  be  noted  in  this  connection 
that  the  present  difference  in  the  use  of  the  capital  sign  in 
American  and  British  books  is  to  be  continued.  In  America 
the  capital  sign  will  be  used  wherever  it  occurs  in  the  best 
letterpress  practice.  In  Great  Britain  the  capital  sign  will 
not  be  used  in  general  literature.) 
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3.  The  abbreviation  sign  will  be  the  same  as  the  full-stop,   i.e., 

dots  2-5—6. 

4.  The  deletion  from  the  list  of  contractions  of  "  Christ,  Jesus, 

God,  unto." 

5.  The    deletion  from   the   list  of  abbreviated   words    of   "  faith, 

glory,  grace,   holy,  saith." 

N.B. — These  contractions  and  abbreviations  may  still  be 
used  in  theological  works — a  note  to  this  effect  to  be  inserted 
at  the  beginning  of  each  volume. 

6.  The  addition  of  the  following  abbreviated   words  : — 

nee — necessary, 
tgr — together, 
qk — quick, 
lr — letter. 
acr — across. 

7.  The    addition     of     the     following     equivalents     for     inkprint 

symbols  : — 

%   (per  cent.)  is  middle  C   P   (dots  2-5P),   followed  im- 
mediately by  the   numeral  sign. 
$    (dollar   sign)   is    lower    D    (dots    2-5-6),    followed   im- 
mediately by  the  numeral  sign. 

8.  There   is  to  be   rather  less  licence  in  the  use  of  contractions. 

Part-word  contractions  which  might  tend  to  obscure  the  pro- 
nunciation or  recognition  of  a  word  are  to  be  avoided,  e.g., 
"  time  "  must  be  spelt  out  in  "centimetre  "  and  "  one  "  in 
"  Colonel."  Contractions  should  not  be  used  when  they 
bridge  strongly  marked  syllables,  e.g.,  "  ea  "  must  be  spelt 
out  in  "  readdress,"  "  ed  "  in  "  predict,"  and  "  st  "  in 
"  mistranslate." 

N.B. — The  new  system  of  dot  numbering  has  been  used  through- 
out this  article. 

A  Guide  to  the  use  of  contractions  in  Standard  English  Braille 
is  in  course  of  preparation  by  the  National  Library  for  the  Blind. 
It  will  take  the  form  of  an  alphabetically  arranged  list  of  words, 
showing   the  preferred  method   of   contraction. 

It  is  hoped  that  this  Guide  may  prove  useful  to  writers  and 
teachers  in  the  transition  from  Grade  II  to  Standard  English 
Braille. 
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SCOTTISH   NATIONAL  FEDERATION   FOR  THE 
WELFARE   OF   THE    BLIND. 

Conference   at    Glasgow  from   the  glh    to    nth    Juno,    1932. 


Address  delivered  on 
"  The  Administration  of  Schemes  under  the  Blind  Persons 

Act,  1920." 

By  Miles  Priestley 

(Superintendent  and  Secretary,  Royal  Midland  Institution  for  the 
Blind,  Nottingham). 

INTRODUCTION. 

1  believe  that  the  main  purpose  of  your  Annual  Conference  is 
to  give  an  opportunity  for  friends  of  the  blind  to  pool  their 
varied  experiences  and  to  make  recommendations  as  may  be  neces- 
sary in  regard  to  work  for  the  future.  On  this  occasion,  it  is  my 
very  great  pleasure  to  introduce  for  your  discussion  some  matters 
in  connection  with  the  Blind  Persons  Act,   1920. 

In  the  consideration  of  schemes  under  this  Act  it  is  not  neces- 
sary to  make  more  than  a  brief  reference  to  the  voluntary  service 
for  the  welfare  of  the  blind  prior  to  the  legislation  of  12  years 
ago.  The  voluntary  services  rendered  over  a  period  of  more  than 
100  years  are  well-known,  very  highly  appreciated,  and  it  is  safe 
to  say  that  the  present  statutory  provisions,  with  their  immense 
and  far-reaching  benefits,  would  not  have  been  possible  but  for  the 
magnificent  efforts  of  these  services. 

One  of  the  first  Parliamentary  efforts  in  England  and  Wales 
leading  up  to  definite  legislation  was  the  appointment  of  the 
Royal  Commission  in  1885  to  consider  the  condition  and  education 
of  the  blind,  and  the  deaf  and  dumb.  Following  the  report  of  that 
Commission  in  1889,  the  Elementary  Education  (Blind  and  Deaf 
Children)  Act,  1893,  was  passed,  which  provided  for  the  com- 
pulsory attendance  at  school  of  all  blind  children  between  the 
ages  of  5  and  16  years,  and  for  the  provision  of  special  schools 
for  their  education.  In  1902  the  Education  Authorities  were  em- 
powered to  provide  for  further  education,  including  cases  over 
16  years  of  age.  In  Scotland,  similar  provision  was  made  by  the 
Education  of  Blind  and  Deaf  Mute  (Scotland)  Act,  1890,  and  by 
the  Education  (Scotland)  Act,   1908. 

Developments  under  these  Acts  created  a  greater  desire  for 
technical  training  and  employment  on  the  part  of  young  persons 
who  had  benefited  by  the  elementary  education  and  training  al- 
ready received.  There  was  also  a  growing  desire  on  the  part 
of  adults  for  training  and  employment. 
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As  the  result  of  many  conferences  and  other  efforts,  a  Depart- 
mental Committee  was  appointed  in  1914.  This  Committee  repor- 
ted in  1 917,  when  Advisory  Committees  on  the  Welfare  of  the 
Blind  were  set  up  by  the  Presidents  of  the  then  Local  Government 
Boards,  now  the  Ministry  of  Health  in  England,  and  the  Depart- 
ment of  Health  for  Scotland.  These  bodies  made  important 
recommendations,  which  were  followed  by  rules  and  regulations 
governing  grants  out  of  public  funds  in  aid  of  specified  services 
for  the  benefit  of  the  blind. 

In  1920  the  Blind  Persons  Act  was  passed.  All  the  appropri- 
ate Local  Authorities  have  submitted  schemes,  which  have  been  ap- 
proved by  the  Ministry  of  Health  in  London  and  the  Department 
of  Health  in  Scotland. 

Most  of  the  schemes  are  on  somewhat  similar  lines,  and  may 
be  summarized  as  follows  : — 

1.  Children  under  5  years  of  age. 

2.  Children  of  school  age. 

3.  Trainable  blind  persons  over  16  years  of  age. 

4.  Employable  blind   in  workshops,    at  home,   or  elsewhere. 

5.  Unemployable  blind,  including  home  teaching,  pastime  occupa- 

tions,  homes,    and   general   welfare  work. 

6.  Certification  of  blindness. 

7.  National  services. 

ADMINISTRATION. 

In  connection  with  the  general  administration  of  the  schemes 
there  is  much  which  may  be  said  in  appreciation  of  the  excellent 
work  already  accomplished. 

From  time  to  time  there  has  been  a  wide  range  of  controversy 
in  connection  with  the  provisions  approved  by  the  Ministry  of 
Health,  the  Department  of  Health  for  Scotland,  and  appropriate 
Local  Authorities.  Honest  criticism  of  these  schemes  can  only  re- 
veal a  series  of  arrangements  which  indicate  tremendous  success. 
The  special  department  for  the  blind,  set  up  by  the  Minister  of 
Health  in  1919,  has  worked  wonders.  No  praise  can  be  too  high 
for  the  sympathetic  interest,  the  helpful  service  of  inspectors  in 
preparing  and  carrying  out  schemes,  the  advice  of  the  department 
on  many  subjects,  and  the  encouragement  given  to  the  whole 
cause.  The  wonder  is,  not  that  certain  weaknesses  have  been 
discovered,  but  that  so  much  has  been  accomplished. 

The  following  facts  give  ample  evidence  of  remarkable  pro- 
gress since  Government  grants  were  provided  in  191 9.  There  are 
now  over  20,000  pensioners  in  England  and  Wales,  at  an  esti- 
mated cost  of  ^507, 000.  Other  grants  from  the  state,  in  respect 
of  services  for  the  welfare  of  the  blind,  provided  by  Voluntary 
Associations  and  Local  Authorities  amount  to  over  ^13 1,000.  In 
Scotland  there  were  3,234  persons  in  receipt  of  Old  Age  Pensions, 
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under  Section  i  of  the  Blind  Persons  Act,  at  31st  December,  1931, 
costing'  some  ^84,000,  and  the  Department's  grants  to  the  volun- 
tary agencies,  etc.,  in  the  standard  year,  amounted  to  ^20,850. 
Grants  from  the  National  Exchequer  have  been  very  generous- 
ly supplemented  by  the  appropriate  Local  Authorities.  To  secure 
the  benefits  now  enjoyed  has  required  long-  years  of  unceasing 
effort  by  friends  of  the  blind,  and  by  blind  people  themselves. 
There  is  now  no  reason  that  ample  provision  should  not  be  made 
to  meet   all   requirements. 

REGISTRATION. 

Complete  and  accurate  information  is  the  essential  foundation 
upon  which  good  schemes  may  be  built.  The  regional  clinics 
established  in  Scotland,  where  cases  may  be  certified,  and  de- 
certified if  and  when  necessary,  and  where  uniform  service  may 
be  given  by  qualified  Ophthalmic  Surgeons  is  a  very  fine  provision, 
which  might  well  be   extended   throughout   England  and  Wales. 

Registration  of  blind  persons  is  now  well  done,  either  by 
Local  Authorities  themselves,  or  by  Voluntary  Societies,  on  their 
behalf. 

ELEMENTARY    EDUCATION. 

For  children  under  school  age  the  N.I.B.  has  made  provision 
in  Sunshine  Homes.  The  Royal  Blind  Asylum  and  School,  Edin- 
burgh, also  accepts  children  under  school  age.  This  is  an  excel- 
lent national  service  for  both  England  and  Scotland. 

Provision  for  school  children,  from  5  to  16  years  of  age,  forms 
part  of  the  general  educational  system  of  the  country,  and  the  work 
is  well  carried  out  in  both  residential  and  day  schools. 

The  number  of  blind  children  in  England  and  Wales,  from  5 
to  16  years  of  age,  is  2,355,  and  m  Scotland  217,  between  the  age 
of  5  and  15  inclusive.  For  these  young  persons  there  is  little 
difficulty  in  obtaining  the  approval  of  Local  Education  Authorities 
for  admission  to  one  of  the  training  centres  on  completion  of 
elementary  education. 

TECHNICAL   INSTRUCTION   FOR   THE   TRAINING   OF    BLIND    PERSONS   OVER 
SIXTEEN   YEARS   OF   AGE. 

For  young  persons  leaving  elementary  schools  at  16  or  18 
years  of  age,  I  suggest  that  residential  training  should  be  pro- 
vided wherever  possible.  Sometimes  it  happens  that  a  young  per- 
son resides  close  to  an  institution  for  the  blind,  and  because  he 
can  go  from  his  home  to  the  training  centre  each  morning,  he 
is  allowed  to  enter  as  a  day  trainee.  Generally,  such  training  is 
not  so  good  as  that  given  in  a  residential  centre,  where  suitable 
food,  clothing  and  shelter  count  for  much,  in  addition  to  evening 
classes,  games,  music,  entertainments  and  other  social 
enjoyments. 

The  training  of  adult  pupils  is  an  entirely  different  problem. 
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They  may  have  homes  to  maintain,  dependents  to  support,  and 
other  responsibilities.  Definite  instruction  in  suitable  handicrafts 
is  probably  the  best  provison. 

In  Scotland,  practically  all  trainees  over  16  years  of  age 
(except  those  between  16  and  18,  who  have  been  educated  as 
children  at  the  Royal  Blind  Asylum,  Edinburgh,  or  the  Royal 
Dundee  Institution,  and  except  those  resident  in  the  Royal  Blind 
Asylum,  Glasgow,  who  are  from  areas  outside  Glasgow)  live  in 
lodgings,  or  at  home,  in  the  cities  in  which  the  institutions  are 
situated. 

There  are  approximately  1,650  blind  persons  under  training 
in  England  and  Wales,  and  450  in  Scotland. 

One  of  the  most  difficult  problems  at  present  is  satisfactory 
provision  on  completion  of  their  training.  Machinery  invented 
to  help  men,  and  to  ease  their  burden  in  industrial  life,  is  becoming 
the  master  of  men.  Not  only  the  blind,  but  sighted  men,  trained 
in  handicrafts,  are  unemployed  and  unhappy  for  this  reason. 

Unless  this  question  be  taken  into  serious  consideration  at  an 
early  date,  the  administration  of  any  scheme  will  certainly  be- 
come increasingly  difficult,  and  thus  it  is  that  new  conditions 
bring  new  problems  along  with   them. 

EMPLOYMENT. 

Excess  of  production  over  demand  is  an  industrial  phenomenon 
that  is  one  of  the  important  causes  of  the  world-wide  depression. 
The  situation  is  peculiarly  unfortunate  in  the  case  of  the  blind, 
because  the  occupations  that  are  available  for  them  are 
somewhat  fixed  and  inflexible,  whereas  sighted  workers  who  arc 
displaced  may  hope  to  find  employment  in  some  other  field. 

At  the  Edinburgh  Conference,  in  1905,  it  was  stated  that  in 
regard  to  the  general  welfare  of  the  blind,  the  crux  of  the  whole 
question  was  "  Employment." 

After  27  years  of  change  and  progress  that  statement  may  be 
repeated  with  greater  emphasis  on  the  need  for  a  considerable  ex- 
tension of  the  provision  for  the  employment  of  blind  persons  in 
the  manufacture  of  articles  which  they  have  been  trained  to  make, 
and  in  work  such  as  pianoforte  tuning,  boot  repairing,  etc.,  for 
which  they  are  well  qualified. 

Suitable  employment  is  valuable,  not  only  for  the  money  earned, 
but  also  for  the  joy  of  occupation,  the  reasonable  pride  of  personal 
effort  in  daily  life,  and  the  companionship  of  fellow-workers. 
The  main  object,  however,  must  be  the  reward  for  honest  labour, 
which  gives  a  feeling  of  independence  and  comfort  to  body  and 
mind. 

The  choice  of  a  career  is  very  limited  in  the  world  of  the  blind. 
It  is,  therefore,  most  important  that  when  and  where  possible, 
careful  selection  should  be  made.     The  most  humdrum  occupations 
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may  serve  noble  ends,  if  inspired  by  the  motive  of  unselfish  ser- 
vice. Choosing  a  career  is  not  the  same  thing  as  choosing  a 
job.  A  job  may  be  undertaken  in  return  for  an  agreed  sum  of 
money.  A  career  is  much  wider;  it  should  be  a  real  part  of  a 
man's  life;  it  entails  personality  and  should  bring  out  of  a  man 
the  best  that  is  in  him. 

Instructors  should  have  due  regard  not  only  to  the  capabilities 
of  the  pupil  but  to  the  prospects  of  employment  in  his  own 
district  after  completion  of  training.  This  specially  applies  where 
there  is  any  likelihood  of  the  pupil  becoming  a  home  worker. 

One  of  the  most  important  of  these  new  problems  is  the  in- 
creasing number  of  second  and  even  low  grade  workers.  It  was 
the  custom  formerly  to  send  for  training  only  those  persons  who 
appeared  to  be  likely  to  become  good  craftsmen.  The  practice  of 
giving  an  opportunity  of  training  to  persons  of  doubtful  capacity 
may  be  good  in  some  cases,  but  it  has  grown  to  such  an  extent 
that  for  some  years  there  has  been  a  steady  increase  in  the  num- 
ber of  workers  who  cannot  be  classed  as  Ai.  The  disposal  of 
goods  made  by  such  workers  has  become  a  serious  matter.  In 
man)  cases  it  entails  considerable  loss  to  the  institution  and  a 
danger  to  the  employment  of  more  skilled  men.  There  is  more 
evidence  of  this  in  England  than  in  Scotland,  where  apparently 
a  stricter  efficiency  standard  is  being  enforced. 

The  number  of  blind  persons  employed  in  approved  workshops 
in  England  and  Wales  is  3,125  and  1,639  as  home  workers.  In 
Scotland  there  are  777  employed  in  workshops  and  127  home 
workers. 

The  workshop  accommodation  is  apparently  fully  taxed,  and 
what  is  perhaps  of  greater  importance  is  the  fact  that  it  is  well- 
nigh  impossible  to  obtain  sufficient  orders  for  regular  employment. 
Again  it  may  be  repeated  that  employment  is  the  crux  of  the 
problems  in  connection  with  the  blind.  Some  better  system  of 
obtaining  orders  must  be  arranged. 

My  suggested  solution  is  that  Local  Authorities  should  give 
their  orders  for  baskets,  brushes,  bedding,  mats,  knitted  goods, 
to  the  trained  blind  men  and  women,  for  whom  they  have  a 
statutory  duty  to  make  adequate  provision.  This  is  asking  for 
preference,  other  things  being  equal — price,  quality,  etc.,  but 
how  can  the  schemes  be  administered  without  such  help?  Such 
assistance  by  Local  Authorities  would  be  an  incentive  to  indus- 
trial companies,  railway  companies  and  Government  purchasing 
departments,  to  give  such  orders  as  may  be  possible  to  help  in  the 
solution  of  this  problem. 

All  other  sections  of  the  blind  have,  and  must  continue  to 
have,  distinct  preference  over  their  sighted  fellows.  The  children 
remain  two  years  longer  at  school,  their  teachers  secure  a  higher 
salary  than  teachers  in  ordinary  elementary  schools,  their  training 
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is  often  fully  paid  for  out  of  public  funds,  they  receive  a  state 
pension  twenty  years  earlier  than  sighted  persons,  and  in  many 
necessitous  cases  they  receive  a  larger  scale  of  relief  than  their 
sighted  fellows. 

All  this  is  as  it  should  be,  and  if  necessary  they  should  have 
what  preference  can  be  given  by  the  Local  Authorities  and  the 
purchasing  departments  of  the  state. 

HOME   WORKERS. 

The  service  for  trained  blind  persons  employed  at  their  own 
homes  does  not  appear  to  have  been  developed  so  much  in  Scot- 
land as  in  England  and  Wales. 

Local  Authorities  are  now  empowered  to  recognise  occupations 
other  than  those  usually  practised  in  approved  workshops.  I 
suggest  that  Local  Authorities  should  be  recommended  to  include 
other  suitable  occupations  which  provide  for  definite  and  regular 
employment. 

So  far  as  I  understand,  only  one  institution  in  Scotland  has  a 
real  Home  Workers'  Scheme  in  operation  for  fully  trained  indus- 
trial workers,  although  something  in  that  direction  is  done  by  the 
outdoor  societies. 

Workshop  provision  is  somewhat  costly,  and  for  the  present 
well-managed  Home  Workers'  Schemes  would  probably  answer 
a  very  useful  purpose. 

The  Home  Workers'  Scheme  attached  to  the  National  Insti- 
tute for  the  Blind  is  an  excellent  example  of  this  service.  An 
account  of  this  scheme  was  given  in  the  New  Beacon  on  February 
i5th>  J932. 

[Mr.  Priestley  here  outlined  in  detail  the  scheme  practised  by 
the  National  Institute  for  the  Blind,  and  made  a  slight  reference 
to  the  Nottingham  scheme.     He  continued  : — ] 

WAGES. 

Remuneration  for  work  done  by  the  blind  is  an  important  part 
in  the  administration  of  approved  schemes.  For  many  years  I 
have  considered  all  the  systems  which  have  been  in  operation. 
One  special  feature  of  the  Blind  Persons  Act  is  the  elasticity  of 
the  schemes  which  have  been  prepared  under  its  provisions.  Hours 
of  labour,  methods  of  payment,  holidays,  etc.,  may  all  be  varied  to 
suit  local  conditions,  or  according  to  the  generosity  of  each  Local 
Authority.  A  question  may  be  raised  as  to  whether  such  variations 
are  not  now  too  wide. 

Augmentation  of  approved  employees'  wages  and  also  the  re- 
lief given  to  unemployable  blind  persons  varies  from  5/-  to  say 
27/6  per  week.  It  may  be  difficult  to  justify  such  extremes  in 
scales  of  assistance,  but  circumstances  cannot  be  the  same  in  all 
cases,  and  as   the   Local  Authorities  have  to  provide  the  money 
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required,   it  must  be  left  to  their  decision.      In   Scotland   there  is 
considerably  more  uniformity  than  in  England. 

A  good   system  of  payment   for  workshop   employees,    in   my 
opinion,  is  a  threefold  provision,  viz.  : — 
i.   Standard  rates,   or  agreed  rates,  of  wages  for  work  done. 

2.  Reasonable    augmentation    of   wages    earned,    at    standard    or 

agreed   rates. 

3.  Further   assistance,    if  and   when   necessary,    to   meet   require- 

ments of  special  cases. 
This  system  provides  for  a  proper  trading  account,  for  the 
inclusion  of  generous  supplements,  and  for  meeting  all  require- 
ments in  regard  to  remuneration  and  financial  assistance  to  em- 
ployees in  any  occupation.  I  am  well  aware  that  such  a  system 
cuts  across  some  other  recommendations,  but  it  need  not  reduce 
the  benefits  now  enjoyed  by  any  blind  workers.  In  the  event  of 
a  desired  payment,  of  say  50/-  per  week,  the  sum  could  be  paid 
by  the  value  of  the  work  done,  the  recognized  augmentation,  and 
further  assistance  to  bring  up  the  total  to  the  required  amount. 
I  would  certainly  not  recommend  any  reduction  in  wages.  The 
system  and  the  amount  paid  are  questions  to  be  settled  by  Local 
Authorities,  subject  to  the  approval  of  the  appropriate  department 
of  State.  In  considering  the  question  of  administration,  I  think 
it  would  be  difficult  to  recommend  equal  payments  under  the  head 
of  wages  to  all  employed  persons,  apart  from  quantity  and  quality 
of  work  done.  If  such  a  system  were  to  be  generally  adopted, 
it  seems  to  me  that  it  would  be  necessary  to  have  some  recognized 
qualification  for  entering  and  for  remaining  as  an  employee  in  an 
approved  workshop.  This  is  apparently  what  is  being  aimed  at  in 
Scotland.  You  have  practically  a  universal  system  of  a  minimum 
wage  for  workshop  employees.  The  tendency  appears  to  be  to- 
wards a  definite  efficiency  standard,  before  recognition  as  a  work- 
shop employee.  Such  a  scheme  may  be  excellent  for  grade  I 
workers.  At  the  same  time,  care  should  be  taken  not  to  limit  the 
joy  of  occupation  and  daily  companionship  to  a  very  small  per- 
centage of  able-bodied  blind  persons. 

HOME    TEACHING    AND    WELFARE    WORK. 

In  all  the  benefits  under  the  provisions  of  the  Blind  Persons 
Act,  perhaps  the  most  remarkable  change  has  come  to  the  neces- 
sitous or  unemployable.  In  many  areas  the  authorities  have  made 
declarations  that  they  will  provide  for  domiciliary  assistance  under 
the  Blind  Persons  Act,  and  not  by  way  of  Poor  Relief. 

In  some  cases  provision  is  made  for  an  assured  income  up 
to  27/6  for  a  single  person.  In  other  cases,  where  the  authorities 
calculate  means  on  a  Poor  Law  basis,  an  allowance  is  made  of, 
say,  3/-  to  5/-  per  week,  in  addition  to  the  allowance  for  sighted 
persons. 
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The  Home  Teachers,  numbering-  441  in  England  and  Wales, 
and  45  in  Scotland,  are  rendering  magnificent  service  in  visiting, 
teaching,  advising  and  helping  in  any  form  of  benevolent  work 
brought  to  their  notice. 

This  remarkable  development  leaves  little, to  recommend,  but 
much  to  approve.  When  we  remember  that  the  seven  Counties 
Associations  spread  over  England  and  Wales  were  founded  as  the 
result  of  a  paper  read  at  the  Edinburgh  Conference  in  1905,  the 
best  thing  for  an  Englishman  to  say  in  regard  to  welfare  work  in 
Scotland  is  to  thank  you  for  a  fine  example  of  welfare  work,  and 
wish  you  God-speed  in  the  continuance  of  such  excellent  service. 

I  understand  that  all  Local  Authorities  in  Scotland,  except 
three,  have  made  a  declaration  that  they  will  assist  the  blind  under 
the  Blind  Persons  Act,  and  not  by  way  of  Poor  Relief,  and  so  far 
as  domiciliary  assistance  is  concerned,  all  except  five  of  these 
authorities  have  adopted  the  Poor  Law  basis  of  calculating  means 
and  give  from  3/-  to  7/-  minimum  increase  over  the  Poor  Law 
scale*  the  usual  is  5/-. 

These  allowances  in  Scotland  are  not  paid  by  outdoor  societies, 
except  in  one  area.  The  Public  Assistance  Department  of  Local 
Authorities  deal  entirely  with  the  cases  through  their  ordinary 
machinery. 

ARRANGEMENTS. 

In  the  work  of  administration  of  this  kind  there  are  certain 
essentials  which  must  not  be  overlooked,  including  : — 

1.  The    appointment   of   suitable    officers,    well    qualified    for    the 

positions  to  which  they  are  attached.  This  should  apply 
especially  to  the  Superintendent,  who  should  be  a  good 
organizer,  with  energy,  initiative,  and  deeply  interested  in 
the  human  affairs  of  the  people  under  his  direction  and  care. 

2.  Complete  and   accurate  registration.      In    my  opinion  nothing 

could  be  better  than  the  excellent  Registration  Scheme  which 
has  been  adopted  in  Scotland,  with  the  arrangement  of  clinics, 
where  every  case  may  not  only  be  examined  and  certified  in 
regard  to  the  acuity  of  vision,  but  followed  up  as  may  be 
necessary  by  suitable  treatment. 

3.  Care  in  placing  trainees  to  the  trades  most  suitable  for  them. 

4.  Maintaining  a  hig-h  standard  in  the  quality  of  the  work  done — 

quality  is  more  important  than  quantity. 

5.  Remuneration — standard    rates    of   wages,    augmentation    and 

further  assistance  in  special  cases. 

6.  Constant  research  and  experiment  to  discover  new  occupations. 

7.  Re-examination    and    decertification    of   cases    if,    and    when, 

necessary. 

8.  A  continuance  of  control  by  the  state,   the  municipality,   and 

voluntary  service. 
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9.  In  large  institutions  the  appointment  of  an  Employees'  Com- 
mittee, to  consider  matters  of  interest  to  themselves,  or  to 
the  institution,  and  to  make  recommendations  to  the  committee 
through  the  Superintendent  or  General  Manager. 

On  the  whole  the  provisions  now  made  are  quite  good,  and 
should  be  highly  appreciated. 

Technical  training  is  being  gradually  put  on  a  systematic  basis, 
and  there  is  a  tightening  up  of  admission  for  training.  There  is 
also  a  probation  period  for  every  trainee,  and  a  tentative  annual 
standard  of  qualification,  as  well  as  a  final  standard. 

The  main  question  just  now  is  that  of  work.  Local  Authority 
contracts  and  orders  on  a  fairly  large  scale  would  contribute  very 
materially  towards  solving  this.  In  addition,  workshop  accommo- 
dation is  practically  full  and  the  development  of  home  workers' 
schemes  deserves  immediate  attention. 

The  unemployable  blind  are  much  better  off  than  they  ever 
were,  and  can  reasonably,  as  far  as  maintenance  is  concerned, 
be  said  to  be  well  provided  for. 

There  are  other  questions  which  might  be  considered  at  a 
conference  of  this  kind ;  for  instance,  foreign  competition  is  a 
tempting  subject,  and  already  much  has  been  said  both  for  and 
against  a  solution  of  this  problem. 

The  question  of  ordinary  residence,  under  Section  2  (1)  and 
(7)  of  the  Blind  Persons  Act,  has  become  very  difficult,  especially 
in  districts  where  large  institutions  have  been  established.  This 
matter  is  referred  to  in  a  special  statement  on  page  23  of  the  Ninth 
Report  of  the  Advisory  Committee  on  the  Welfare  of  the  Blind, 
1930.  It  is  there  stated  that  "  If  a  blind  person  moves  into  an  area 
for  the  purpose  of  residing  there  and  taking  part  in  the  general  life 
of  the  area,  he  become  ordinarily  resident  in  that  area,  and  immedi- 
ately the  fact  of  such  ordinary  residence  is  established,  the  Local 
Authority  into  whose  area  the  person  has  moved  becomes  respon- 
sible for  the  welfare  of  the  person  as  a  blind  person  under  the 
Act,  that  is  to  say,  the  Act  makes  no  provision  for  a  qualifying 
period."  Notwithstanding  this  statement,  certain  Local  Authori- 
ties in  England  have  definitely  refused  to  admit  trained  blind  per- 
sons into  their  local  workshops,  without  a  qualifying  period  of 
ordinary  residence. 

There  is  also  the  question  of  inspection,  which  I  regard  as  very 
important.  Detailed  inspections  were  so  very  helpful,  not  only 
in  seeing  that  the  regulations  were  carried  out,  but  the  inspectors 
were  able  to  render  valuable  aid  in  regard  to  premises,  machinery, 
tools  and  apparatus,  materials  used  and  trades  practised.  I  know 
that  such  assistance  was  very  helpful,  and  hope  it  may  be  possible 
again  in  the  future. 

The  administration  may  vary,  according  to  local  conditions, 
but  in  every  case  the  main  object   must  be  to  assist  the  blind  in 
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such  a  manner  as  to  minimize  their  handicap,  and  whether  for 
training-,  employment,  relief,  or  other  assistance,  to  be  eyes  to  the 
blind  all  the  time. 

*         *         * 

Remarks  by  Joshua  Brand 
(Director,  Royal  Dundee  Institution  for  the  Blind). 

Mr.   Chairman,   Ladies  and  Gentlemen, 

The  paper  to  which  we  have  just  listened  provides  abundant 
evidence  of  the  painstaking  labour  bestowed  upon  it. 

That  a  man  can  talk  freely,  and  without  the  least  confusion, 
of  the  Board  of  Health,  the  Department  of  Health,  and  the  Minis- 
try of  Health,  is  fairly  good  proof  of  the  care  with  which  he  has 
studied  his  subject.  In  fact,  I  should  not  be  surprised  if  Mr. 
Priestley  regarded  his  journeys  to  and  from  Glasgow  as  the  least 
troublesome  part  of  his  undertaking.  If  this  has  been  so,  I  am 
sure  we  all  trust  that  to-night  will  see  a  reversal  of  values,  and 
that  the  only  shadow  crossing  Mr.  Priestley's  path  during  his 
sojourn  in  Glasgow  may  be  the  anticipation  of  his  return  to 
Nottingham.  Personally,  I  have  to  thank  Mr.  Priestley  for  his 
courtesy  in  granting  me  a  privileged  perusal  of  his  paper. 

And  now  to  my  job. 

It  was  with  no  little  trepidation,  and  only  after  considerable 
pressure,  that  I  agreed  to  open  this  discussion.  It  still  seems  to 
me  a  task  of  no  mean  proportions  to  attempt  to  cope  with  the 
pronouncements  of  a  gentleman  possessing  so  wide  and  intimate 
a  knowledge  of  work  for  the  blind  as  does  Mr.  Priestley. 

At  the  risk  of  disappointing  some  of  my  colleagues  on  our 
Executive  Committee  I  have  no  intention  of  contradicting  every- 
thing Mr.  Priestley  has  said,  simply  in  order  to  turn  our  meeting 
into  a  sort  of  debating  society. 

We  are  met  as  those  conversant  with,  or  at  least  interested  in, 
special  welfare  schemes;  and  desirous,  I  presume,  of  improving 
both  the  schemes  and  their  administration.  It  surely  follows 
then,  that  the  more  pronounced  our  agreement,  the  more  authori- 
tative must  be  our  findings. 

Such  a  wealth  of  detail  has  been  submitted  for  our  consideration 
that  there  seems  likely  to  be  a  serious  strain  on  the  floodgates  of 
your  eloquence  in  the  course  of  the  subsequent  discussion. 

For  the  most  part,  therefore,  I  shall  confine  myself  to  general 
observations,  concluding  with  a  tentative  flight  into  what  some 
of  you  may  regard  as  romantic  speculation  with  reference  to  the 
future.  Specific  points  referred  to  will,  no  doubt,  be  commented 
on  by  those  possessing  the  technical  knowledge  properly  applic- 
able to  each. 

Were  it  not  that  I  might  be  suspected  of  airing  a  personal 
grievance,   I  should  be  inclined  to  dilate  on  Mr.   Priestley's  per- 
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sistent  coupling  of  pianoforte  tuning-  and  boot  repairing  as  occu- 
pations engaged  in  by  the-  blind — his  own  figures,  limited  to  a 
compart  ively  small  area,  prove  that  the  two  are  not  really 
comparable. 

I  must  also  confess  to  a  little  disappointment  with  Mr. 
Priestley's  meagre  enumeration  of  careers  open  to  the  blind;  but 
shall  content  myself  with  mentioning,  incidentally,  though  with 
some  pride,  that  in  my  own  native  city  of  Dundee  there  are  no 
fewer  than  five  totally  blind  musicians  holding  appointments  as 
church    organists  at  annual   salaries  ranging  from  ^55  to  ^75. 

In  connection  with  the  operations  of  the  Nottingham  Institu- 
tion, the  flat  rate  augmentation  of  10/-  a  week  to  home  workers 
is  a  point  of  great  interest.  Some  of  you  may  remember  that  a 
general  application  of  grants  to  exactly  that  amount,  to  cover 
the  State's  entire  responsibility,  was  a  minority  recommendation 
of  the  Departmental  Committee,  whose  labours  culminated  in  the 
passing  of  the   1920  Act. 

In  Mr.  Priestley's  remarks,  a  feature  of  quite  refreshing  novel- 
ty is  the  grateful  acknowledgement  of  what  has  been  done  for  the 
blind,  particularly  during  the  last  12  years.  Such  acknowledg- 
ments are  somewhat  rare  in  Scotland.  We  may  realize  that  a 
thing  is  good,  but  we  seldom  say  so.  Instead,  we  generally  as- 
sume that  it  might  be  better.  Whatever  ma}-  be  argued  against 
such  an  attitude,  I  do  feel  that  the  paper  to  which  we  have  listened 
with  so  much  pleasure  would  not  have  suffered  from  a  slight 
infusion  of  this   peculiarly   Scottish   foible. 

Even  the  most  casual  comparison  of  annual  reports  issued  by 
institutions  and  societies  throughout  the  country  must  impress 
anyone  with  the  inadequacy  of  the  Blind  Persons  Act,  1920,  when 
regarded  as  an  effort  to  standardize  the  position  of  the  blind. 

Similarly  considered,  the  Local  Government  Act,  1929,  by 
transferring  certain  responsibilities  from  the  Department  of 
Health  to  the  Local  Authorities,  has,  so  far  as  we  are  concerned, 
only  tended  to  aggravate  the  situation,  and  must,  I  fear,  be  re- 
garded as  a  backward  step.  The  extraordinary  discrepancies  be- 
tween benefits  accruing  from  these  Acts,  as  administered  in  differ- 
ent areas,  create  grievances  amongst  the  blind  themselves,  and 
consequently  render  the  position  of  Managers  and  Superintendents 
extremely  difficult.  With  no  desire  to  make  a  fetish  of  uniformity, 
I  do  maintain  that  there  is  a  clamant  need  for  some  levelling-up 
process. 

Of  late,  we  have  been  favoured  with  man)  compliments  from 
the  south,  anent  our  mangement  of  affairs  concerning  the  blind, 
and,  with  all  due  modesty,  I  think  it  may  be  affirmed  that  we  are 
remarkably  free  from  those  regrettable  rivalries  between  kindred 
organizations  so  glaringly  exhibited  in  the  proceedings  of  a  con- 
ference recently  held   in  the  North-East  of  England. 
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Through  our  Federation,  and  particularly  through  its  sub- 
committees, we  are  doing  something,  and  may  reasonably  hope 
to  do  more  to  equalise  conditions  throughout  Scotland.  Our  main 
difficulty  lies  in  the  chaotic  conduct  of  Local  Authorities,  against 
which,  unfortunately,  our  available  weapons  are  by  no  means 
efficient. 

Here  in  Glasgow,  you  have  simplified  your  problem  to  some 
extent  by  completely  municipalising  your  Royal  Blind  Asylum, 
but  no  other  municipality  in  Scotland  has  been  bold  enough  to 
risk  so  costly  an  experiment.  Through  your  experiment,  which 
will  soon  have  qualified  as  a  "  Ten  Years'  Plan,"  you  have  added 
a  notable  chapter  to  the  history  of  blind  welfare — a  chapter  rich 
in  both  warning  and  encouragement. 

Where  there  is  joint  administration  by  Local  Authorities  and 
Voluntary  Agencies,  perhaps  too  much  stress  is  laid  on  the  prin- 
ciple that  "  He  who  pays  the  piper  calls  the  tune  "  ;  indeed,  some 
would  seek  to  invest  that  dictum  with  the  finality  of  dogma.  But 
suppose,  which  is  highly  probable,  that  he  who  pays  the  piper  is 
not  in  the  least  qualified  to  select  the  appropriate  tune,  while  he 
who  is  qualified,  but  cannot  pay,  insists  on  having  the  correct 
music. 

The  result  is  bound  to  be  discord.  He  ought  to  pay  who  can, 
and  he  administer  who  knows  how. 

Despite  the  goodwill  of  the  Department  of  Health,  and  its 
readiness  to  seek  out  and,  if  possible,  to  deal  with  actual  require- 
ments, some  of  you  may  frequently  be  worried  by  the  red  tape 
entanglements  which  must  be  sui  mounted  before  perfectly  legiti- 
mate action  can  be  taken.  You  may  also  have  discovered  that  an 
unsympathetic,  or  dilatory  municipal  department,  or  even  one  such 
official,  may  seriously  hamper  the  activities  of  a  healthy,  ener- 
getic organization. 

I  do  not  wish  to  suggest  that  municipal  departments,  or  offi- 
cials, hold  a  monopoly  in  procrastination  and  indifference,  nor  do 
I  claim  that  institutions  and  societies  are  entirely  immune  from 
such  failings ;  but  it  does  seem  reasonable  that,  if  an  agency  is 
approved  by  Government  for  a  specific  purpose,  it  should  be 
allowed  to  function  towards  that  purpose,  with  the  least  possible 
amount  of  extraneous  dictation. 

Such  criticisms,  taken  singly,  may  seem  mere  trivialities,  but 
in  the  course  of  a  year's  working  they  can  constitute  a  formidable 
aggregate.  We  must  try  to  improve  the  machinery,  so  as  to 
ensure  smoother  running.  And  now,  as  to  the  future — however 
distant  : — 

That  the  heirs  of  misfortune,  the  children  of  affliction,  should 
be  "  Honoured  guests  at  the  Banquet  of  Life  "  may  be  a  poet's 
dream ;  yet  it  symbolizes  the  aim  of  all  great  workers  in  the  cause 
of  the  blind. 
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The  complete  realization  of  such  an  ideal  must  await  the  time 
when,  to  pursue  our  metaphor,  the  hospitality  shall  be  so  spon- 
taneous as  to  impose  on  those  "  Honoured  Guests  "  no  detriment 
to   their  self-respect. 

Has  the  vision  any  foundation,  even  in  remote  probability? 
I  am  inclined  to  believe  it  has. 

There  is  a  widespread,  and  constantly  growing  conviction  that 
the  wealth  of  a  nation  is  not  to  be  reckoned  by  its  accumulation 
of  treasure,  nor  by  the  extent  of  its  territory,  but  by  the  health, 
happiness   and    prosperity  of  its   individual  citizens. 

In  this  loftier  conception,  it  seems  to  me,  must  be  found  the 
true  basis  of  any  appeal  for  more  adequate  legislation  on  behalf 
of  the  blind. 

We  cannot  escape  the  reflection  that  if,  say  for  the  last 
hundred  years,  the  Governments  of  the  world  had  concerned  them- 
selves half  as  much  with  the  well-being  of  their  subjects  as  they 
have  with  such  follies  as  military  and  naval  prestige,  it  is  very 
certain  that  the  ratio  of  blind  persons  to  the  population  would 
have  been  very  much  lower  than  it  is  now ;  while  the  general  cir- 
cumstances of  those  still  suffering  from  so  grave  a  handicap 
would,  undoubtedly,  have  been  vastly  better  than  they  are  to-day. 


LIFE  IN  A  SOUTH  AFRICAN  (NON-EUROPEAN) 
SCHOOL   FOR   THE   BLIND. 

By  I.  J.   Lawrence 
[Principal  of  the  Athlone  Blind  School,  Faure,  South  Africa). 

Some  few  years  ago  the  cry  was  raised  in  South  Africa  that 
nothing  was  being  done  for  the  blind  section  of  the  non-European 
community.  Several  influential  and  worthy  persons  therefore  met 
together,  and  before  long,  by  various  means,  money  was  raised  to 
enable  them  to  buy  a  small  estate,  consisting  of  a  dwelling  house 
and  five  or  six  acres  of  land.  Six  blind  children,  drawn  locally, 
were  brought  to  the  new  school,  which  was  officially  opened  on 
May  7th,  1927,  by  His  Excellency  the  Governor  General,  the  Earl 
of  Athlone,  and  blessed  by  His  Grace  the  Archbishop  of  Capetown. 

Less  than  two  years  later  the  school  was  removed  to  Faure, 
some   24  miles  from  Capetown. 

From  the  original  six  the  school  has  grown  to  40,  while  there 
is  a  waiting  list  of  20,  who  will  in  all  probability  be  enrolled  next 
year  (1933). 

The  classes  range  from  babies  to  standard  6.  A  vocational 
class  is  provided  for  girls,  1st  and  2nd  year,  and  two  for  the 
boys,  the  first  being  composed  of  pupils  who  have  passed  through 
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the  school,  while  the  other  is  made  up  of  boys  entering  between  the 
ages  of   17  and  21. 

The  institution  is  run  on  similar  lines  to  existing  institutions 
in  England.  It  has  a  Superintendent,  Matron  and  Staff  for  the 
Hostel  side,  while  the  Principal  and  the  Teaching  Staff  are  respon- 
sible for  all  training  from  the  kindergarten  to  the  various  voca- 
tional classes. 

The  out-of-school  hours  are  catered  for,  too,  in  the  usual  way — 
reading  classes,  indoor  games,  wireless,  gramophone  music,  de- 
bates, preparation  of  plays,  dancing,  and  the  usual  outdoor  games 
comprise  some  of  the  activities  indulged  in.  The  actual  routine 
of  the  school  differs  but  little  from  any  European  establishment  of 
a  similar  kind. 

The  difficulties,  however,  are  far  from  being  so  easily  disposed 
of.     They  are  many. 

The  non-European  community  of  South  Africa  comprises  na- 
tives, members  of  the  great  Bantu  family,  familiarly  called  Kaffirs ; 
Malays,  who  are  descendants  of  the  old  Malay  slaves,  brought 
mainly  from  the  Dutch  East  Indies ;  and  the  coloured  people,  who 
are  really  a  hybrid  race  of  mixed  blood,  being  descended  from  the 
early  settlers — Dutch,  English  and  French,  who  cohabited  with, 
or  sometimes  married  the  women  from  Bushmen,  Hottentot  or 
Bantu  tribes,  as  the  case  might  be.  Many  of  these  descendants 
married  Malays,  and  even  Chinese,  so  that  it  is  possible  for 
several  strains  to  be  present  in  one  individual. 

As  a  case  in  point  :  one  of  the  blind  pupils  is  the  daughter 
of  a  Chinese  father  and  a  "  Coloured  "  mother.  The  consequence 
is  that  she  is  very  nearly  white,  having  but  little  of  the  Chinese  cast 
of  feature,  except  for  slightly  slanting  eyes,  but  she  possesses  much 
of  the  inscrutability  associated  with  her  father's  race. 

In  the  school  then  at  the  present  moment  are  "  Coloured  " 
pupils,  natives,  and  one  Malay.  Each  section  is  distinctive  and 
possesses  its  own  individual  characteristics,  so  that  it  is  often  very 
difficult  to  find  the  happy  medium  when  called  upon  to  settle  dis- 
putes arising  through  racial  differences. 

Knives  are  frequently  resorted  to,  as  a  means  of  enforcing 
a  moot  point,  and  although  disputes  are  really  far  from  frequent, 
when  they  do  occur  the  thin  veneer  of  civilization  is  speedily 
thrown  off  in  order  to  settle  things  in  the  good  old  primitive  style. 

The  language  question  is  a  second  difficulty.  The  natives,  or 
Bantus,  speak  various  dialects — Xosa,  Zulu,  Sesuto,  Sechuana, 
etc. — while  the  "  Coloured  "  use  what  is  now  called  Afrikaans, 
really  Cape  Dutch.  When  the  writer  first  opened  the  school  the 
six  children  admitted  were  all  Afrikaans  speaking,  and  as  she 
did  not  know  a  syllable  of  the  language,  the  task  was  truly  a 
pioneer  one  in  several  ways,  as  it  was  the  first  school  of  its  kind 
in  the  country.     The  children  were  absolutely  ignorant  of  school 
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routine;  few,  if  any,  could  attend  to  their  own  needs;  the  language 
question  seemed  insurmountable,  and  the  school  was  merely  a 
dwelling  house,  in  which  all  lived  together,  an  irregularity  in  it- 
self to  White  South  Africans  ! 

Six  months  later  the  first  native  boy  arrived,  and  he  knew 
neither  English  nor  Dutch,  making  things  the  reverse  of  enviable, 
and  for  some  time  matters  were  very  difficult  for  him,  although, 
fortunately,  in  a  way,  he  had  been  inured  to  unkind  treatment, 
having  been  more  or  less  of  an  outcast  from  birth,  owing  to  his  dis- 
ability. His  character  was  such,  however,  that  ere  long  he  had 
made  a  place  for  himself  in  the  small  community,  and  to-day  is 
one  of  the  most  respected  boys  in  the  school.  He  is  in  standard 
5  and   reads  fluently  in   English  and  Afrikaans. 

A  year  later,  the  second  native  boy  arrived,  a  youngster  of 
nine.  He  was  a  most  ghastly  and  pitiful  object,  having  been  in  con- 
stant pain  from  birth,  or  soon  after.  His  eyes  were  terribly  dis- 
figured and  nothing  had,  or  could  have,  been  done  for  him  till  he 
entered  the  school.  He  spoke  Sesuto,  a  dialect  unfamiliar  to  the 
other  native  boy,  and  so  he  also  had  to  go  through  a  very  miser- 
able and  unhappy  time.  During  the  first  fortnight  at  school  he 
cried  long  and  bitterly,  and  all  efforts  at  reaching  him  were  hope- 
less. I  might  add  that  he  had  come  from  Louis  Trichardt  in  the 
N.  Transvaal,  some  1,270  miles  from  Capetown. 

I  shall  never  forget  the  afternoon  he  set  out  for  hospital.  He 
was  lifted  into  the  cart  to  be  taken  to  the  station,  with  no  under- 
standing of  what  was  to  happen,  or  where  he  was  going.  Although 
possessing  little  colour  prejudice,  having  worked  amongst  Chinese, 
Dyaks,  Malays,  etc.,  any  that  I  might  have  had  melted  at  that  mo- 
ment in  a  flood  of  sympathy  for  that  small,  handicapped  and  very 
unprepossessing  youngster.  At  the  hospital  he  fared  no  better  than 
at  school,  for  no  one  there  could  be  found  who  could  understand  or 
talk  to  him,  and  he  had  to  be  strapped  down  before  chloroform 
could  be  administered.  During  convalescence  he  was  invariably 
found  tying  under  the  bed  instead  of  on  it — the  reason  for  which  we 
found  later.  He  was  frightened  lest  he  should  again  be  strapped 
down,    chloroformed   and  operated   upon. 

This  boy  is  now  in  standard  g,  and  will  probably  be  in 
standard  4  before  the  end  of  the  school  year.  He  also  reads 
fluently  in  English  anil  Afrikaans — indeed  his  knowledge  of  the 
latter  is  superior  to  that  of  the  Afrikaans-speaking  children  in 
his  form,  and  at  his  last  visit  the  Organizing  Inspector  to  the 
Union  Education  Department  remarked  on  the  excellence  of  his 
Afrikaans,  both  written  and  spoken. 

The  non-European  section  of  the  community  suffers  from  cer- 
tain disabilities,  the  chief  to  my  mind  being  the  lack  of  compulsory 
education.  This  prevents  the  school  from  growing  as  rapidly  as 
it  otherwise  would,  and  it  is  very  difficult  to  bring  "  Coloured  " 
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and  "  Native  "  parents  to  appreciate  the  importance  of  training 
for  their  blind  children.  "  It  is  God's  will  "  is  the  usual  cry,  and 
a  heartbreaking  and  thankless  task  it  is  for  those  who  have  to 
undertake  the  work  of  breaking  down  prejudice  and  obstinacy. 
There  is  no  nice  obliging  local  education  authority  to  send  us 
our  pupils.  We  must  literally  go  into  the  highways  and  byways 
and  drag  them  in  ;  and  the  worry  does  not  end  there,  for  they  have 
to  be  fed,  clothed,  provided  with  homes  during  the  vacations,  to- 
gether with  the  usual  running  expenses  of  such  an  institution,  on 
the  princely  sum  of  £i  per  month  per  head. 

The  task  of  obtaining  suitable  teachers  is  a  minor  difficulty. 
The  teachers  have  to  be  trained  on  the  spot,  as  it  were,  and  few 
shew  inclination  for  the  work,  it  being,  as  yet,  practically  an 
unknown  and  untried  proposition. 

Great  as  are  our  difficulties,  however,  still  greater  are  our  op- 
portunities, and  these  might  be  easily  dilated  upon  at  length,  but 
I  will  content  myself  by  saying  that  we  try  to  remember  that  as 
teachers  of  the  blind  we  bear  a  responsibility  to  our  profession, 
and  we  try  to  teach  our  pupils  that  they,  enjoying  the  advantages 
of  training,  also  bear  a  responsibility  towards  the  other  blind 
people  in  other  countries,  which  they  must  never  forget,  and  that 
if  they  create  a  poor  impression  it  will  inevitably  lower  the  status 
of  the  whole  blind  community.  One  bad  impression  will  outweigh 
a  dozen   good  ones ! 


CORRESPONDENCE. 

Northern  Counties  Institute  for  the  Blind, 
38  Ardconnel  Street,  Inverness, 

28th  November,    1932. 
Dear  Miss  Cramp, 

It  is  unfortunate  that  the  two  printed  essays  on  The  Machinery 
for  the  Administration  of  the  Welfare  of  the  Blind  and  the  Best 
Means  for  its  Simplification  should  have  given  so  much  space  to 
the  history  of  the  movement  and  the  machinery  itself  (with  which 
every  reader  of  The  Teacher  must  be  familiar)  and  so  relatively 
little  to  the  main  question  at  issue,  the  simplification  of  the 
machinery. 

Both  essays  deal  with  the  subject  almost  entirely  from  the 
point  of  view  of  England,  and  if  the  criticism  by  "  Simplissimus  " 
on  administration  in  general  is  true,  it  reveals  a  state  of  affairs  of 
which  we  in  Scotland  have,  so  far,  little  or  no  experience.  I  know 
that  in  some  districts  in  Scotland  there  has  been  an  attempt  on  the 
part  of  the  Local  Authority  to  do  the  work  that  should  properly 
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be  undertaken  by  the  Society,  but,  generally,  we  do  not  complain 
of  overlapping-. 

The  suggestion  that  the  Local  Government  Act,  1929,  should 
be  amended,  so  as  to  permit  of  direct  grants  from  the  Ministry 
and  the  resumption  of  the  old  form  of  inspection  is  surely  pre- 
mature. The  Act  has  been  in  operation  less  than  three  years,  and 
a  prior  question  emerges  :  are  we  making  the  best  use  of  the  Re- 
vised Schemes  under  this  and  the  Blind  Persons  Act,   1920? 

A  unique  opportunity  for  development  was  afforded  to  institu- 
tions and  societies  for  the  blind  by  the  1929  Act  which,  judging 
from  these  two  essays,  has  not  been  made  use  of.  It  was  the 
opportunity  to  centralize  in  the  institution  or  society  operating  in 
the  area  all  the  services  for  the  welfare  of  the  blind  for  which  the 
Local  Authority  was  responsible.  If,  as  "  Simplissimus  "  states,  a 
fresh  battalion  of  supervisors  is  in  process  of  formation,  and  the 
officers  appointed  arc  for  the  most  part  clerks  from  the  local  town 
hall  who  arc  ignorant  of  the  services  which  they  have  to  inspect, 
then  the  opportunity  has  been  lost. 

It  is  suggested  that  the  payment  of  the  allowances  to  the 
unemployable  blind  occupies  a  disproportionate  amount  of  the 
Home  Teacher's  time,  and  that  where  allowances  are  sent  by 
post  the  outlay  in  stamps  and  poundage  is  excessive.  This  Insti- 
tute is  paying  over  ^2,000  per  annum  to  blind  persons,  who  were 
formerly  on  the  Roll  of  the  Poor,  and  99  per  cent  of  the  payments 
are  sent  by  post,  but  the  postage  and  poundage  amounts  to  only 
£2$  per  annum,  or  less  than  1^  per  cent,  of  the  total  payments. 
The  Home  Teachers  are  not  required  to  make  any  of  the  payments. 

To  mention  three  services  only  :  the  Register,  the  Clinic,  and 
the  Maintenance  Allowances  to  the  Unemployable  Blind — these  are 
services  which  should  properly  be  undertaken  by  the  agency  whose 
officers  and  teachers  should  be  qualified  to  do  the  work  to  the 
satisfaction  of  everyone  concerned. 

I  agree  that  it  is  of  very  great  importance  that  the  agency 
should  be  properly  represented  on  the  Committee  of  the  Local 
Authority  administering  the  scheme,  so  as  to  give  the  proper  direc- 
tion to  the  work  of  the  Committee,  and  I  am  aware  that  even  in 
Scotland  this  is  not  done  to  the  extent  it  should  be  done. 

With  regard  to  the  Advisory  Committees  to  the  Ministry  of 
Health  and  the  Scottish  Department  of  Health,  if  there  was  a  gen- 
eral policy  upon  which  blind  welfare  workers  were  agreed,  it  would 
be  in  the  interests  of  the  blind  and  of  the  State  in  general  that  a 
larger  proportion  of  blind  welfare  workers  should  have  a  place  on 
these  Committees,  and  I  suggest  that  the  policy  should  be  one  of 
Centralization  of  the  Services  for  the  Blind  in  the  Institution  or 
Society  operating  in  the  area.  This  would  mean,  of  course,  a 
higher  standard  of  examination,  in  order  to  secure  the  best  type 
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of  blind   welfare  workers,   and  there  is  in  Scotland,   at  present, 
a  movement  in  that  direction. 

Yours  faithfully, 

John   R.   Mackenzie, 

General  Superintendent. 


The    Scottish    National    Federation    for    the    Welfare    of 

the  Blind. 

173A  Union  Street,  Aberdeen, 

10th  December,  1932. 
Dear  Miss  Cramp, 

I  do  not  know  whether  you  are  aware  that  Mr.  James  Irving, 
1  Quail  Road,  Ayr,  for  several  years  Teacher  of  the  Blind  in  that 
district  under  the  Glasgow  and  West  of  Scotland  Mission  to  the 
Outdoor  Blind,  was,  on  28th  November  last,  promoted  Superin- 
tendent of  that  organization,  in  succession  to  Mr.  W.  Whitton 
Ness,  who  has  resigned  after  many  years'  useful  and  energetic  ser- 
vice to  the  Blind  in  Scotland.  Mr.  Irving  is  a  very  capable  and 
reliable  gentleman  and  I  am  sure  will  justify  the  confidence  which 
the  Directors  of  that  institution  have  reposed  in  him. 

Yours  faithfully, 

J.  Duncan  MacDiarmid, 

Secretary  and  Treasurer. 


SOUTH  WALES  AND  MONMOUTH  COUNTIES 
ASSOCIATION. 

The  Report  of  the  South  Wales  and  Monmouth  Counties 
Association  for  the  Blind  Annual  Conference,  at  Carmarthen, 
reached  us  too  late  for  our  November  issue.  We  have  asked  Mr. 
Hewitt,  Chairman  of  the  College,  to  give  us  a  few  impressions  of 
the  Conference  : — 

"  It  was  with  the  idea  of  doing  good  propaganda  work  that 
the  Conference  was  held  at  Carmarthen  this  year.  The  Mayor  of 
the  town  was  present  at  each  meeting  of  the  session.  He  was 
also  present  at  the  Conference  dinner.  One  hears  many  lectures  on 
the  eye  or  vision  when  working  amongst  the  blind,  and  one  always 
seems  to  hear  something  fresh,  to  gain  more  knowledge  with  each 
lecture.  Dr.  J.  Tudor  Thomas,  F.R.C.S.,  of  Cardiff,  gave  an 
excellent  lecture  on  '  Vision.'  His  analysis  of  light  waves  was 
exceedingly  interesting." 

"  The  Secretary,  Mrs.  Rawdon,  read  an  account  of  the  Auto- 
matic Visagraph,  invented  by  Dr.  Robert  E.  Naumberg.  Examples 
of  the  work  were  exhibited.  The  Conference  dinner  was  a  very 
sociable  affair." 
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11  The  next  day  a  paper  was  read  in  the  morning  by  Miss  N. 
Owen,  L.R.A.M.,  on  '  Mnsie  for  the  Blind.'  Miss  Owen  revealed 
great  charm  as  a  lecturer  and  dealt  with  her  subjeet  in  a  masterly 
fashion,  particularly  when  she  touched  on  music  and  character. 
The  discussion  and  questions  that  followed  proved  the  value  of 
her  paper." 

In  the  afternoon,  Mr.  Appleton,  West  Regional  Station  Dir- 
ector of  the  B.B.C.,  instead  of  giving  a  paper  asked  for  a  discus- 
sion on  '  How  the  B.B.C.  might  give  of  its  best  for  the  benefit 
of  the  Blind.'  The  goodwill  of  the  B.B.C.  was  apparent,  and  it 
looks  as  though  the  blind  will  soon  have  special  attention  in  the 
broadcasts." 

11  This  is  the  fourth  Annual  Conference  of  the  South  Wales 
and  Monmouth  Counties  Association  that  I  have  attended,  and 
one  cannot  but  admire  the  splendid  way  the  conferences  are  or- 
ganized and  the  interesting  programmes  provided.  It  endeavours 
to  interest  the  public  in  the  voluntary  side  of  the  welfare  of  the 
blind,  and  before  we  left  Carmarthen  we  had  tangible  evidence 
that  this  last  conference  had  succeeded  in  its  special  purpose." 


[A  closer  co-operation  between  teachers  of  the  deaf  and  teachers 
of  the  blind  is  one  of  the  tendencies  of  the  present  day,  and 
that  is  why  the  following  appreciation  has  found  its  way  into 
our  pages.  Mrs.  Selwyn  Oxley  (Kate  Whitehead)  became 
totally  deal  at  the  age  of  six,  and  her  literary  achievement  is 
therefore  interesting  to  anyone  dealing  with  defective  children.  J 

'MORE    ABOUT    STUBBY." 

An    Appreciation. 

How  true  it  is  that  "  Every  dog  has  his  day,"  and  numberless 
writers  and  poets  have  brought  his  good  qualities  to  our  notice. 

Now  it  seems  equally  true  that  "  Every  cat  has  his  day."  After 
reading  "  More  about  Stubby,"  edited  by  K.  Whitehead,  no  one 
with  a  real  love  for  cats  can  fail  to  see  that  for  once  a  prophetess 
of  the  feline  race  has  arisen  and  done  them  justice. 

When  the  question  arises  "  What  shall  I  give  to  so  and  so?  " 
What  present  could  be  more  acceptable  to  any  animal  lover  than 
this  delightful  description  of  those  four  cats? 

The  recipient  would  thoroughly  enjoy  a  heart}  laugh  at 
Stubby's  comical  ways;  feel  sympathy  with  him  when  those  others 
arrive  on  the  scene.  The  photographs  in  the  book  only  add  to 
the  interest — one  admires  them  all — perhaps  the  best  of  all  is 
11  Mr.   Peggy  goes  a-fishing. " 

One  feels  Stubby's  literary  capabilities  are  fine,  for  he  writes 
in  such  a  pleasant  style;  not  once  does  it  become  boredom — his 
criticisms  of  the  "  Night  Caps  "  are  most  amusing. 
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Anyone  who  really  understands  the  lovable  qualities  of  cats  and 
their  real  devotion  (and  very  real  this  is)  can  appreciate  to  the 
full  Stubby's  warm  tribute  to  his  mistress  and  master,  as  depicted 
in  these  pages. 

[Stubby,  the  Story  of  a  Cat,  and  More  about  Stubby,  by  Kate 
Whitehead,  published  by  the  Epworth  Press,  City  Road,  Lon- 
don,  E.C.,  price  3/6  nett.] 


NOTES. 

We  have  been  asked  to  announce  that  the  well-known  tract, 
Safety,  Certainty  and  Enjoyment,  is  now  published  in  Braille,  and 
copies  can  be  obtained  from  Miss  Trench,  "  Winscales,"  Work- 
ing-ton, Cumberland,  price  6d.  per  copy,  or  4d.  per  copy  for  a 
dozen  or  more.  Over  seven  million  copies  of  this  tract  have  been 
issued,  and  it  has  been  translated  into  more  than  ten  languages. 
Miss  Trench  expresses  the  belief  that  blind  people  will  value  it, 
and  the  hope  that  its  influence  in  that  circle  will  be  as  great  as  it 
appears  to  have  been  in  the  seeing  world. 

Mr.  GetlifF,  who  for  sometime  past  has  been  Assistant  Master 
at  the  Royal  School  for  the  Blind,  Birmingham,  has  been  appointed 
Headmaster  of  the  Royal  School  for  the  Blind,  Westbury-on-Trym, 
Bristol,  in  succession  to  Mr.  P.  Gray,  and  will  take  up  his  duties 
there  after  the  Christmas  holidays. 

*  *  #  * 

In  a  recent  letter,  a  friend,  who  is  the  principal  of  a  private 
school,  writes  :  "  I  have  had  a  terrible  howler  which  may  amuse 
you.  In  a  history  paper  a  little  girl  wrote  -  Charles  II  (O,  ye  Gods) 
sailed  in  the  Mayflower  to  go  away,  because  he  was  such  a  good 
man.'  Talk  about  posterity  whitewashing  !  I  think  that  is  the 
limit !  After  all  it  is  only  the  humour  that  saves  a  teacher  from 
utter  despair." 

**•#■* 

We  have  been  asked  to  suggest  to  a  social  centre  in  the  Mid- 
lands new  and  profitable  pastime  occupations.  At  present  the 
working  party  makes  rugs,  mops  and  beadmats ;  the  members  also 
do,  some  knitting  and  hand  sewing.  Basketry  has  not  been 
attempted  to  any  extent  lest  it  should  interfere  with  the  home 
workers.  The  Editor  will  be  glad  to  receive  as  soon  as  possible 
by  letter  hints  from  anyone  who  can  add  to  this  meagre  list  of 
occupations. 

Wm.  Neill  &  Sons  Ltd..   Printers,  93   Mornington  Street,  Manchester,   S.E. 
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EDITORIAL. 


A  Study  of  the  Deaf  in  England  Mid  Wales,  almost  the  last 
public  service  accomplished  by  the  late  Dr.  Eichholz,  C.B.E.,  is 
a  striking  contribution  to  our  records,  sympathetic,  thorough  and 
suggestive.  The  only  part  which  directly  concerns  the  College 
of  Teachers  of  the  Blind  is  that  dealing  with  the  Blind-Deaf  (pages 
159-168).  This  section  has  been  issued  separately  by  H.M. 
Stationery  Office,  and  should  be  studied  by  all  concerned  with  the 
welfare  of  the  blind.  A  short  abstract  of  it  will  be  found  in  these 
pages. 

The  main  conclusion  at  which  the  author  arrives  is  that  the 
blind-deaf  need  the  care  of  voluntary  workers  who  are  willing  to 
qualify  for  this  difficult  service.     Sympathy,  resource,  fidelity  and 
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patience  are  essential,  and  the  necessary  technique  includes  a 
knowledge  of  the  manual  alphabet  and  of  the  Braille  and  Moon 
systems  of  reading.  To  aid  those  who  undertake  the  work  the 
National  Institute  for  the  Blind  has  published  A  Handbook  on 
the  Deaf -Blind  (price  sixpence),  a  most  useful  little  work  of 
reference.  The  young  people,  of  whom  happily  there  are  few, 
may  be  approached  by  the  Boy  Scouts  and  Girl  Guides'  Associa- 
tion, which  in  its  Extension  Branch  now  embraces  all  classes  of 
handicapped  girls  and  boys.  Through  a  system  of  correspondence 
known  as  Post  Guiding,  a  Braille  magazine,  The  Venture,  occa- 
sional camps  and  other  means,  such  unfortunate  children  may  be 
brought  into  closer  touch  with  reality — with  the  active,  breezy, 
adventurous  side  of  life. 

Dr.  Eichholz  mentions  that  though  the  blind-deaf  outside 
London  fall  to  the  care  of  the  voluntary  associations  for  the  blind, 
through  the  home  teachers  and  voluntary  workers,  the  areas  are 
too  sparsely  staffed  to  enable  them  to  visit  often  enough  to  make 
the  lives  of  the  blind-deaf  tolerable.  This  statement  raises  again 
a  problem  which  asserts  itself  at  every  turn  just  now,  that  of  the 
adequacy  and  the  function  of  the  home  teaching  service.  At  a 
conference  of  Home  Teachers  called  by  the  Northern  Counties 
Association  for  the  Blind  at  the  close  of  last  year,  Mr.  E.  V. 
Bradshaw,  Joint  Regional  Supervisor,  gave  his  impressions  of  the 
home  teaching  service.  His  paper  is  interesting  in  two  ways. 
Firstly,  it  is  the  only  approach  to  a  general  survey  that 
we  are  likely  to  have  until  other  regional  supervisors  have  been 
appointed  and  have  gained  experience,  or  until  the  welcome  day 
arrives  when  H.M.  Inspectors  resume  control  of  this  service. 

The  outlook  of  any  regional  inspector  must  be  limited  to  a 
given  area,  as  is  that  of  Mr.  Bradshaw.  But  it  will  probably 
happen,  and  this  brings  us  to  the  second  point  of  interest  in  his 
paper,  that  the  problems  revealed  will  be  those  which  affect  the 
home  teaching  service  as  a  whole.  The  question  of  how  far  the 
home  teacher  is  to  be  allowed  to  become  an  almoner,  as  opposed 
to  a  social  worker,  is  prominent  in  Mr.  Bradshaw's  paper,  and  the 
way  in  which  this  question  is  answered  will  ultimately  determine 
the  future,  not  merely  of  the  home  teacher,  but  also  of  the  unem- 
ployable blind. 

One  point  in  the  paper  which  concerns  the  College  particularly 
is  the  suggestion  that  some  knowledge  of  elementary  psychology 
would  be  very  useful  to  the  Home  Teacher. 
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MEETING   OF  THE  EXECUTIVE. 

A  general  meeting  of  the  Executive  was  held  on  Saturday, 
4th  February,  Mr.   F.  E.   Hewitt  presiding. 

There  were  present  Miss  Falconer,  Mrs.  Campbell,  Miss 
Ludford  and  Miss  Monk,  Mr.  H.  M.  Lochhead  (Chairman  of  the 
Scottish  Branch),  Mr.  Miles  Priestley,  Mr.  R.  Peppitt,  Dr.  J.  M. 
Ritchie,  Mr.  S.  W.  Starling,  Mr.  S.  E.  Stevens,  Mr.  W.  M. 
Stone,  Mr.  G.  Symes,  Mr.  W.  H.  Tate  and  the  Hon.  Registrar, 
Mr.   F.  I.   Stainsby. 

A  message  of  condolence  was  sent  to  the  Secretary,  Miss  M. 
M.   R.    Garaway,  who  was  absent  owing  to   illness. 

Arising  out  of  the  minutes  the  question  of  exchange  of  Teachers 
with  America  was  continued,  as  some  necessary  information  had 
not  yet  been  received.  Discussion  on  the  essay  by  "  Simplissi- 
mus  M  was  postponed  until  the  Branches  had  submitted  their 
reports.  In  response  to  an  invitation  from  the  National  Institute 
for  the  Blind  for  a  representation  from  the  College  to  sit  on  the 
Institute's  Educational  Publications  Committee,  Mr.  F.  E.  Hewitt, 
Mr.  H.  M.  Lochhead  and  Miss  Morley  were  appointed  to  act  for 
the  College. 

A  letter  from  the  Northern  Counties  Association  for  the  Blind 
requesting  the  consideration  of  teaching  Braille  Tonic  Sol-fa  in 
schools  for  the  blind  was  received.  The  Executive  felt  that  their 
power  in  making  any  recommendation  was  very  limited,  but  it  was 
resolved  that  all  Head  Teachers  should  be  asked  to  investigate 
thoroughly  the  merits  of  the  system. 

The  Finance  Committee  reported  that  there  was  a  very  con- 
siderable debit  balance  in  the  Home  Teachers'  Examination  ac- 
count. It  was  agreed  that  such  a  deficit  was  a  heavier  burden 
than  the  College  could  bear,  and  that  some  means  must  be  found 
to  make  expenditure  and  income  approximate.  It  was  suggested 
that  this  might  be  done,  either  by  raising  candidates'  fees,  or  by 
holding  an  examination  once  in  two  years.  The  Executive  was 
reluctant  to  adopt  either  proposal.  The  examination  was  institu- 
ted at  the  request  of  the  Ministry  of  Health  and  the  Ministry  had 
undertaken  to  defray  any  deficit  that  might  arise.  The  grant  now 
paid  to  the  College  out  of  the  National  Service  Grant  was  insuffi- 
cient for  the  purpose.  It  was  agreed  to  lay  the  position  before 
the  Ministry   before  further  action  was  taken. 

Reports  from  the  various  Boards  of  Examiners  were  received. 
Mr.  Symes  reported  that  ten  candidates  had  presented  themselves 
for  the  Craft  Teachers'  Certificate  last  October  and  that  five  had 
passed.  The  quality  of  the  work  showed  some  improvement,  but 
the  general  standard    still  left  much  to  be   desired. 

Only  one  report  was  received  from  the  Branches,  and  that  was 
from  the  Scottish  Branch,  submitting  a  scheme  for  the  remodelling 
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of  the  Home  Teachers'  Examination.  This  scheme  had  been 
carefully  considered  by  the  Board  of  Examiners,  who  regretfully 
found  themselves  unable  to  adopt  it  in  its  entirety.  Some  of  the 
suggestions  met  with  cordial  approval,  as  they  are  in  conformity 
with  present  practice.  The  Executive  agreed  with  the  reports  of 
the  Board. 

A  number  of  new  members  was  elected.  The  drawing  up  of 
the  annual  report  was  remitted  to  a  small  sub-Committee  and  the 
date  of  the  next  meeting  of  the  Executive  was  fixed  for  Saturday, 
8th  April. 


HOME   TEACHERS'   EXAMINATION,    1933. 

The  next  examination  will  be  held  on  23rd,  24th  and  25th 
May,  1933,  at  the  School  for  the  Blind,  Swiss  Cottage,  London, 
N.W.3,  and  the  School  for  the  Blind,  Liverpool.  Forms  of  appli- 
cation can  be  obtained  from  the  Hon.  Registrar,  224-6-8  Great 
Portland  Street,  London,  W.  1,  and  must  be  returned  not  later 
than  24th  March,    1933. 

Candidates  who  intend  to  take  the  subject  of  Braille  at  the 
forthcoming  examinations  for  Home  Teachers,  School  Teachers 
and  Craft  Instructors  are  reminded  that  certain  alterations  have 
been  made  in  the  Braille  system,  of  which  they  will  be  expected 
to  have  a  knowledge.  They  are  advised  to  study  "  Standard 
English  Braille,"  published  in  inkprint  by  the  National  Institute 
for  the  Blind,  224-6-8  Great  Portland  Street,  London,  W.  1,  price 

2d. 


NORTHERN  BRANCH. 

A  meeting  of  this  branch  was  held  at  Henshaw's  Institution, 
Manchester,  on  Saturday,  November  12th,  1932.  The  time  was 
chiefly  occupied  in  a  discussion  of  the  Essay  by  "  Simplissimus," 
published  in  The  Teacher  of  the  Blind,  September,  1932.  The 
discussion  followed  the  order  of  the  synopsis  of  suggestions  given 
at  the  end  of  the  Essay. 

1.  That  the  Local  Government  Act,  1929,  be  amended,  so  as  to 
permit  of  direct  grants  from  the  Ministry  and  resumption  of 
the  old  form  of  inspection. 

This  was  divided  into  two  parts,  the  one  referring  to  grants 
and  the  other  to  inspection.  With  reference  to  the  grants  the 
following  resolution,  moved  by  Mr.  Hawthorne,  was  carried  by  a 
narrow  majority  : — 

"  That,   with  a  view   to  equalising    the   financial  burden    of 
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blind  welfare  rcsponsibilites,  it  was  resolved  :  that  it  be  a 
recommendation  that  grants  for  blind  welfare  services  be 
made  directly  by  the  Ministry  of  Health  through  the  local 
authorities,  who  should  be  responsible  for  the  efficient  ad- 
ministration of  such  services  carried  on  by  the  local  author- 
ity or  agency  on  its  behalf.  That  the  1929  Act  be  amended 
to  provide  for  this  and  for  the  finances  required  to  be  made 
a  national  burden." 
With  regard  to  the  second  part — inspection — the  following  reso- 
lution was  approved  : — 

11  That  the  old  form  of  inspection  be  not  resumed,  but  that 
supervision  be  generally  carried  on  under  the  example  set 
by  the  Northern  Counties  Association,  who  employ  a 
supervisor." 

2.  That  the  Unemployable  Grant  should  be  made  uniform  through- 
out the  country  and  should  be  administered  nationally. 

Owing  to  lack  of  information  and  statistics  on  this  question  it 
was  decided  not  to  open  a  discussion  under  this  heading. 

3.  That  a  National  Council,  based  on  a  national  suffrage,  be  set 
up  and  that  this  council  be  the  advisory  committee. 

"  It  was  unanimously  resolved  that  if  such  a  National  Coun- 
cil be  set  up  it  shall  be  representative  of  all  the  various 
activities  and  work  in  connection  with  the  blind." 

4.  That  grants  now  being  paid  to  the  several  Counties  Associa- 
tions be  paid  in  future  to  the  Union  of  Counties  Associations. 

No  discussion  was  opened  on  this  suggestion,  as  it  was  con- 
sidered to  be  outside  the  purview  of  the  Branch. 

5.  That  the  supervision  of  schools  for  the  blind  should  be  taken 
out  of  the  hands  of  the  medical  branch  and  handed  back  to  the 
general  staff  and  inspectorate  of  the  Board  of  Education,  and 
that  a  full  time  inspector,  with  educational  qualifications,  be 
allotted  to  these  schools. 

This  suggestion  was  divided  into  two  parts,  the  first  referring 
to  the  medical  branch  of  the  Board  of  Education  and  the  second 
to  the  inspection  of  schools  for  the  blind.  By  an  almost  unanimous 
vote  the  first  part  was  negatived.  Much  discussion  took  place  on 
the  second  part  referring  to  a  full-time  inspector.  It  was  pointed 
out  that  an  important  weakness  in  this  suggestion  was  the  fact 
that  "  Simplissimus  "  did  not  mention  "  special  "  qualifications. 
It  was  felt  that  the  whole  idea  of  the  suggestion  would  fall  through 
if  this  stipulation  were  ignored.  The  following  resolution  was 
unanimously  adopted  : — 

"   That    a  full-time   inspector,    with    special   qualifications  and 
experience,  be  allotted  to  these  schools." 
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ALFRED   EICHHOLZ,    M.D.,    C.B.E. 

By  Dr.  Lilian  E.  Wilson,  H.M.I. 

The  news  of  the  death  of  Dr.  Eichholz,  the  late  Chief  Medical 
Inspector  of  the  Board  of  Education,  on  February  6th,  after  ten 
days'  illness,  came  to  many  teachers,  administrators  and  his 
colleagues  with  the  blow  of  a  personal  bereavement.  But  his 
loss  will  be  sorely  felt  beyond  this  circle  as  that  of  an  irreplaceable 
man.  He  embarked  upon  many  schemes  of  work;  he  spread  his 
energies  and  his  gifts  in  many  directions.  His  life  is  a  story  of 
hard  work,  not  for  selfish  ambition,  but  stimulated  by  a  desire  to 
serve. 

The  academic  career  of  Dr.  Eichholz  was  a  brilliant  one.  He 
was  educated  at  Manchester  Grammar  School  and  at  Emmanuel 
College,  Cambridge,  where  he  gained  first  class  honours  in  both 
parts  of  the  Natural  Science  Tripos.  He  then  proceeded  to  take 
his  medical  degrees,  completing  his  clinical  studies  at  St.  Bar- 
tholomew's Hospital,  qualifying  M.D.  (Cambridge)  in  1898,  and 
was  made  a  Fellow  of  Emmanuel  College  and  a  lecturer. 

Dr.  Eichholz  was  appointed  one  of  His  Majesty's  Inspectors 
of  Schools,  and  was  assigned  to  districts  in  South  London,  where 
he  obtained  the  insight  into  social  conditions  of  the  working 
classes,  which  was  manifest  later  in  the  great  services  which  he 
rendered  to  humanity.  The  medical  knowledge  of  Dr.  Eichholz 
soon  led  to  his  employment  as  Inspector  of  all  types  of  schools  for 
defective  children.  At  this  time,  much  of  this  work  was  in  a 
primary  stage  of  development,  but  the  special  knowledge  of  Dr. 
Eichholz  of  the  defects  existing,  coupled  with  his  position  at  the 
Board  of  Education,  enabled  him  to  help  by  devising  schemes  for 
the  welfare  of  handicapped  children. 

In  all  this  work  Dr.  Eichholz  was  particularly  fitted  to  render 
eminent  service,  and  this  he  did  freely  and  ungrudgingly.  Indeed 
it  is  largely  due  to  his  sound  views  on  educational  matters  that 
special  schools  for  blind,  deaf  and  other  children  have  made  so 
much  progress  during  this  generation.  Dr.  Eichholz  could  always 
either  at  once  suggest  a  way  for  meeting  the  needs  of  a  particular 
school  or  teacher  or  child,  or  would  proceed  to  explore  all  pos- 
sible avenues. 

,  In  1907  there  was  passed  the  Education  (Administrative  Pro- 
visions) Act,  which  laid  down  the  foundations  of  the  School  Medi- 
cal Service.  Dr.  Eichholz  joined  the  Medical  Department  of  the 
Board  of  Education  and  found  his  duties  and  responsibilities 
greatly  increased,  as  this  development  brought  him  closely  in 
touch  with  medical  officers  and  administrators  in  all  parts  of  the 
country.     The  way  in   which  his  help  was  valued   and  welcomed 
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by  officials  in  the  country  was  revealed  in  a  remark  made  by  the  late 
Mr.  Spurley  Hey  (Director  of  Education  for  Manchester)  :  "  It 
stops  raining-  when  Eichholz  comes  to  Manchester."  The  influence 
of  Dr.  Eichholz  on  administration  was  shown  by  the  evidence  which 
he  gave  before  Royal  Commissions  and  departmental  commit- 
tees on  such  subjects  as  provision  for  the  feeble-minded,  physical 
deterioration  and  the  employment  of  children. 

In  1919  Dr.  Eichholz  was  appointed  Chief  Medical  Inspector 
of  the  Board  and  received  the  C.B.E.  for  his  survey  of  the  condi- 
tions of  employment  of  men  and  women  engaged  on  munition 
work  during  the  war. 

After  his  retirement  from  the  Board  of  Education  in  1930,  Dr. 
Eichholz  undertook  an  enquiry  for  the  Board  and  the  Ministry  of 
Health  into  the  social  conditions  of  the  deaf.  The  enquiry  lasted 
two  years,  and  the  report  appeared  in  1932,  under  his  name  (an 
unusual  distinction).  The  value  of  the  report  is  shown  by  the 
rapid  exhaustion  of  the  copies  of  the  first  edition. 

Among  his  many  activities  it  seems  probable  that  the  deepest 
sympathy  of  Dr.  Eichholz  was  reserved  for  the  welfare  of  blind 
and  deaf  children.  His  intimate  knowledge  of  the  difficulties 
arising  in  their  education  led  him  to  require  a  specially  high 
standard  among  teachers  who  undertook  this  work,  realizing  that 
the  desire  to  teach  the  blind  or  deaf  at  school  does  not  come  easily 
to  any  but  the  few.  In  the  view  of  Dr.  Eichholz  the  ideal  teacher 
of  the  blind  should  possess  adequate  human  experience,  as  well 
as  educational  expert  knowledge,  a  wide  sociological  out- 
look, tact  and  sympathy,  versatility,  a  desire  to  promote  the  social 
welfare  of  afflicted  children  and  a  warm  interest  in  each  individual 
child  or  adult  as  need  arises.  The  high  standard  of  work  in  many 
of  the  blind  institutions  in  this  country  is  a  testimony  to  the  suc- 
cess of  Dr.  Eichholz  in  attracting  to  this  service  those  who  are 
prepared  to  do  all  in  their  power  to  further  the  education,  inter- 
ests and  happiness  of  the  blind.  In  this  connection  Dr.  Eichholz 
was  always  interested  in  the  work  done  by  the  College  of  Teachers 
of  the  Blind  and  was  made  a  Fellow  of  this  body. 

Dr.  Eichholz  was  a  member  of  the  Departmental  Committee 
of  1927  on  the  causes  and  prevention  of  blindness,  and  it  was  to 
the  interests  of  the  blind  in  particular  that  he  devoted  himself 
on  his  retirement  in  1930.  He  was  an  active  member  of  the  Coun- 
cil of  the  National  Institute  for  the  Blind,  taking  a  close  interest 
in  all  phases  of  blind  work,  from  the  Sunshine  Homes  for  blind 
babies  to  schemes  for  the  best  disposal  of  goods  made  by  blind 
journeyman  workers  or  home  workers.  He  was  engaged  on  Com- 
mittee work  for  the  National  Institute  for  the  Blind  until  a  few 
days  before  his  death,  and  it  will  be  a  matter  of  regret  to  all  that 
he  did  not  live  to  issue  the  report  of  the  Joint  Committee  of  the 
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National  Institute  for  the  Blind  and  College  of  Teachers  of  the 
Blind  on  "  Educational  Research  among-  the  Blind,"  of  which  he 
was  Chairman. 

Of  his  personal  qualities  it  is  difficult  to  speak  at  all  adequately. 
No  man  surely  counted  such  a  wide  circle  of  intimate  friends  or 
had  the  confidence  of  so  many  hearts  as  Dr.  Eichholz.  Disting- 
uished as  a  scholar,  and  eminent  as  a  civil  servant,  it  was  his 
capacity  for  friendship  which  marked  his  greatness.  Of  deep 
culture  and  critical  intellect,  his  interest  in  human  beings  knew 
no  bounds,  particularly  in  those  yet  journeying  to  full  maturity 
who  manifested  a  gleam  of  talent,   spiritual  ambition  or  striving. 

As  a  Chairman  Dr.  Eichholz  was  particularly  successful.  His 
simplicity  and  his  cheerfulness  disarmed  all  fractious  opposition. 
A  personal  friend  testified  as  follows  :  "  With  Dr.  Eichholz  in  the 
chair  the  most  turbulent  meeting  became  a  happy  family  party." 

He  had  a  delightful  sense  of  humour  that  helped  him  to  control 
difficult  meetings  without  apparent  effort,  but  he  never  provoked 
a  laugh  at  another  man's  expense.  The  secret  of  his  success  was 
in  his  resolution,  perseverance,  unflagging  zeal,  his  cheerful  op- 
timism and  infinite  capacity  for  work. 

A  somewhat  unusual  quality  was  the  peculiar  power  of  attrac- 
tion possessed  by  Dr.  Eichholz  for  persons  of  all  ages.  He  seemed 
to  know  human  nature  so  well  that  he  never  found  any  environ- 
ment strange  to  him.  With  the  young  he  became  as  a  child 
(as  those  who  saw  him  in  the  midst  of  adoring  grand-children 
easily  realized),  with  the  mature  he  was  wise  and  understanding, 
and  to  the  old  he  exhibited  a  charming  deference  and  sympathy. 
He  was  influenced  by  love  and  consideration,  and  his  presence 
shed  happiness  wherever  he  went. 

The  colleagues  of  Dr.  Eichholz  are  filled  with  a  deep  sense  of 
personal  loss,  for  all  were  happy  and  proud  to  serve  with  such  a 
man.  In  spite  of  the  heavy  responsibility  of  Government  office 
and  an  abnormal  output  of  work,  Dr.  Eichholz  always  found  time 
to  lend  a  patient  ear  to  the  difficulties  of  junior  colleagues,  and 
he  was  ever  willing  to  listen  to  suggestions.  If  the  suggestion 
was  unsound  the  reasons  against  it  were  clearly  explained,  but 
sympathetic  encouragement  was  always  given,  so  that  the  in- 
experienced were  stimulated  to  further  efforts  without  dread  of 
rebuff. 

His  unselfishness  in  sharing  all  branches  of  his  work  and  his 
thoughtful  consideration  for  others  will  always  be  remembered. 
He  has  left  behind  a  great  memory  and  a  marvellous  example. 
Towards  the  end  of  his  life  his  failing  sight  led  him  still  more 
fully  to  appreciate  the  handicap  of  blindness.  His  own  words  to 
a  colleague  were  "  It  is  idle  to  talk  about  compensations  for  being 
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blind — there    are    no   compensations,    one    only    learns    to    make 
adjustments." 

His  last  illness  was  short.  He  died  as  gallantly  as  he  had 
lived,  and  it  may  be  that,  whatever  our  present  sense  of  loss,  he 
has  been  fortunate  in  the  hour  of  his  death,  which  has  come  when 
he  had  barely  passed  over  the  peak  of  maturity  on  to  the  down- 
ward slope  that  leads  to  old  age  and  enfeeblement. 

It  will  be  universally  admitted  by  his  many  friends  that  Dr. 
Eichholz  left  the  world  immeasurably  richer  for  his  existence  in 
it.  We  shall  not  easily  find  his  like  again,  and  he  will  live  in  the 
memory  of  those  who  knew  him  as  a  constant  source  of  inspira- 
tion and  encouragement. 


THE  BLIND-DEAF. 

By  Dr.  A.  Eichholz,  C.B.E. 

In  the  course  of  the  present  investigation  a  problem  of  con- 
siderable magnitude  became  evident  in  respect  of  persons  of  all 
ages  who  suffer  from  the  double  defect  of  deafness  and  bindness. 
In  deciding  to  obtain  the  fullest  information  on  the  matter  I 
approached  the  National  Institute  for  the  Deaf,  but  they  had  no 
relevant  contributions  of  any  real  weight.  I  proceeded,  therefore, 
to  engage  the  interest  of  the  Counties  Associations  for  the  Blind, 
who  were  able  to  afford  useful  assistance  in  compiling  a  complete 
record  of  numbers  for  the  whole  country,  as  well  as  to  explain 
the  resources  and  devices  available  for  assisting  the  blind-deaf  in 
their  several  areas.  The  Royal  Association  in  aid  of  the  Deaf  and 
Dumb  were  able  to  throw  light  on  the  methods  employed  by  them 
in  the  London  area  for  securing  the  social  welfare  of  this  most 
unfortunate  category  of  afflicted  persons. 

As  a  class,  the  blind-deaf  suffer  more  complete  isolation  than 
any  other  type  in  the  community.  Their  double  affliction  means 
more  than  a  double  cut-off  from  their  fellows.  They  are  affected 
in  their  home  life,  where  they  are  a  load  which  few  families  have 
the  resource  to  carry,  whether  from  the  point  of  view  of  finance 
or  of  real  understanding.  They  are  cut  off  industrially  and,  what 
is  even  worse,  socially.  Their  misery  is,  in  fact,  unfathomed,  if 
not  indeed  unfathomable.  Many  of  them  drift,  through  neglect 
in  their  own  homes  and  otherwise,  into  a  low  state  of  retardation, 
physical  and  mental,  and  find  their  way  eventually  into  public 
institutions  for  the  sick,  mentally  defective  and  insane,  and  this 
may  happen  notwithstanding  their  gifts  of  personality  and  desire 
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towards  a  normal   life,   for  we   in    this  country  have  our   Helen 
Kellers  as  well  as  America. 

The  total  number  of  blind-deaf  persons  in  England  and  Wales 
of  all  ages  ascertained  by  the  Counties  Associations  for  the  Blind 
is  1,139  males  and  1,664  females,  a  total  of  2,803.  This  total 
exceeds  previous  estimates,  the  highest  of  which  was  the  2,223 
mentioned  in  the  League  of  Nations  report  on  the  blind  for  1929, 
but  this  figure  did  not  purport  to  be  exhaustive. 

No  cases  are  noted  up  to  the  age  of  5,  and  only  43  or  1.5  per 
cent  of  the  total  number  are  below  the  age  of  21.  Further,  about 
80  per  cent  are  over  50  years  of  age.  The  largest  group  (749)  is 
of  persons  between  the  ages  of  70  and  80  years.  It  is  clear, 
therefore,  that  the  defect  is  practically  non-existent  during  pre- 
school age,  that  it  matures  to  a  small  extent  during  school  age, 
and  a  trifle  more  during  adolescence.  It  then  continues  to  pro- 
gress with  age,  reaching  its  peak  between  70  and  80  years.  The 
age  incidence  of  blind-deafness  follows  that  of  the  blind  and  not 
that  of  the  deaf  and  dumb,  the  latter  showing  a  more  even  dis- 
tribution throughout  the  age  periods. 

There  are  no  schools  or  institutions  established  specially  for 
the  blind-deaf,  but  three  residential  schools  have  departments  for 
both  blind  and  deaf  children,  the  Council  Schools  of  Leeds,  Stoke- 
on-Trent  and  Gorleston.  The  London  County  Council  have  also 
trained  a  few  blind-deaf  children  successfully  at  the  Penn  Resi- 
dential School  for  Deaf  Defective  Children.  While  other  schools 
for  the  blind  and  deaf  have  succeeded  in  producing  good  results 
with  blind-deaf  children,  there  is  a  considerable  advantage  in 
sending  such  children  to  schools  with  separate  departments  for 
both  blind  and  deaf.  In  the  early  stages  of  education 
the  most  important  factor  is  to  establish  ample  means  of  com- 
munication with  and  for  the  child,  and  this  can  only  be  achieved 
by  teachers  of  the  deaf,  who  are  able  to  train  the  child  in  speech 
if  any  element  of  hearing  remains,  and  in  one  or  other  of  the 
series  of  manual  alphabets  if  he  is,  as  is  frequently  the  case,  deaf 
and  dumb.  This  process  is  certain  to  be  lengthy  and  likely  to 
interfere  with  the  progress  of  the  child  in  manual  training,  if  he 
has  to  wait  until  he  can  go  to  a  blind  school,  where  he  will  event- 
ually have  to  be  admitted  in  order  to  gain  the  necessary  prepara- 
tion for  industry  as  a  blind  person.  This  loss  of  time  will  be 
avoided  if  he  can,  while  learning  language,  attend  the  blind  de- 
partment to  learn  Braille  and  the  elements  of  handicraft  appli- 
cable to  the  blind.  It  must  be  realized  that  blind-deaf  children 
demand  a  great  deal  of  individual  attention,  and  an  institution 
taking  charge  of  them  must  have  considerable  additions  to  the 
teaching  and  domestic  staffs.  Three  such  children  will  require 
the  full-time   service  of  a  teacher. 
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The  training-  of  the  blind-deaf  has  for  the  past  five  years  been 
the  subjeet  of  an  experiment  at  the  Royal  School  for  the  Blind, 
Leatherhead.  Training-  has  been  g-iven  in  basketry,  mat-making 
and  women's  industries.  Fifty  blind-deaf  persons  have  been  ad- 
mitted— 22,  or  44  per  cent,  are  at  present  employed,  a  gratifying 
result  in  this  type  of  case.  The  Leatherhead  scheme  furnishes  a 
picture  of  what  can  be  achieved  with  the  young  blind-deaf  under 
favourable  conditions.  An  experiment  has  also  been  initiated  at 
the  Clapton  Home  for  Deaf  Women,  where  blind-deaf  women  are 
taught  light  occupations. 

I  have  investigated  the  circumstances  affecting  the  employ- 
ment of  the  2,760  blind-deaf  persons  over  the  age  of  21,  with  the 
following  result  : — 

(1)  Employed,  286  (or  10  per  cent). 

(2)  Trained,  but  unemployed,   17  (or  1  -   per  cent). 

(3)  In  training,  24  (or  1  —  per  cent). 

(4)  No  training,  but  trainable,  29  (or  1+   per  cent). 

(5)  Unemployable,  2,404  (or  87  per  cent). 

The  mass  of  blind-deaf  adults  are  unemployable,  yet  the  experi- 
ence of  Leatherhead  shows  what  can  be  done  to  the  extent  of  over 
40  per  cent  with  blind-deaf  persons  trained  in  time.  It  is  suggest- 
ed, therefore,  that  more  institutions  should  be  persuaded  to  follow 
Leatherhead,  and  that  voluntary  associations  for  the  blind  and 
deaf  should  urge  training  in  suitable  cases. 

Whatever  may  be  achieved  by  education  and  training  of  the 
younger  blind-deaf,  the  major  problem  of  the  unemployable  blind- 
deaf  will  remain,  and  the  solution  lies  along  the  lines  of  social 
effort  pure  and  simple.  They  need,  above  all,  companionship  and 
friendship  to  relieve  them  from  the  misery  of  isolation.  Compan- 
ionship can  brighten  their  lives,  help  them  to  maintain  physical 
health  and  avert  the  onset  of  acute  depression  which  leads  to  a 
condition  indistinguishable  from  insanity.  Experience  shows  that 
the  attempt  to  attract  the  blind-deaf  to  social  gatherings  is  not 
always  successful,  owing  to  difficulty  of  access  and  of  communi- 
cating with  them.  Further,  many  cases  are  bedridden  and  cannot 
be  moved. 

Homes  for  the  blind-deaf  are  not  welcomed.  They  prefer  to 
live  in  their  own  homes  and  dread  added  isolation,  which  results 
from  segregation  in  voluntary  homes,  poor-law  infirmaries  and 
mental  hospitals.  The  welfare  of  the  blind-deaf  is  essentially  a 
domiciliary  service.  The  work  to  be  done  is  individual  and  en- 
tirely voluntary  in  type.  The  difficulty  is  to  secure  voluntary 
workers  ready  to  fit  themselves  for  the  work  and  willing  to  under- 
take it.     It  is  important,  therefore,  that  all  who  can  be  persuaded 
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to  undertake  the  work  should  be  recruited  without  hesitation,  not- 
withstanding- the  great  difficulties  of  the  problem.  In  London  a 
scheme  for  blind-deaf  welfare  has  been  instituted  by  the  Royal 
Association  in  Aid  of  the  Deaf  and  Dumb,  under  the  direction  of 
the  Rev.  Albert  Smith,  Chaplain-Superintendent.  The  Association 
co-operates  with  the  Metropolitan  Society  for  the  Blind.  The 
scheme  is  complete  in  itself  and  requires  nothing-  beyond  the 
recruitment  of  adequate  and  suitable  personnel  to  add  to  its 
success. 

Outside  London  the  care  of  the  blind-deaf  falls  to  the  voluntary 
associations  for  the  blind,  throug-h  the  home  teachers  and  volun- 
tary workers.  While  the  majority  of  home  teachers  understand 
Braille  and  the  manual  alphabet,  and  can  teach  them,  the  areas 
are  too  sparsely  staffed  to  enable  them  to  visit  often  enoug-h  to 
make  the  lives  of  the  blind-deaf  tolerable.  At  the  same  time  the 
feeling  has  been  expressed  that  the  present  method  of  dealing-  with 
cases  in  the  country  is  the  best.  The  deaf  missions  out  of  London 
are  too  impoverished  to  take  on  the  work  successfully.  With 
additions  to  the  home  teachers'  staffs  and  a  wider  recruitment  of 
voluntary  workers,  the  work  might  well  progress  satisfactorily, 
given  closer  co-operation  with  the  deaf  missions  than  now  exists. 

Over  and  above  the  official  organizations  there  are  a  few 
isolated  voluntary  societies  for  blind-deaf  welfare.  The  National 
Deaf-Blind  Helpers'  League,  founded  in  1928  at  Tipton,  Staffs, 
enrols  blind-deaf  persons  throughout  the  country  and  attempts  to 
obtain  social  facilities  for  them  on  the  lines  mentioned  above.  A 
similar  small  society  exists  at  Sunderland  and  one  in  Hoxton. 

Summarizing  the  position,  we  have  a  number  of  blind-deaf 
persons  amounting  to  nearly  3,000,  suffering  all  grades  of  affliction, 
practically  none  of  infant  age,  very  few  of  school  age,  or  of  the  age 
of  adolescence,  the  numbers  mounting  up  through  middle  life  and 
reaching  their  heaviest  incidence  after  50  years  of  age.  Something 
is  being  done  by  training  the  younger  people  and  more  should  be 
attempted,  but  the  majority  are  aged  and  often  sick  and  bedridden. 
The  problem  is  one  of  individual  care  to  be  given  by  the  free 
application  of  voluntary  service,  through  the  direction  mainly  of 
the  voluntary  societies  for  the  blind  in  co-operation  with  the  mis- 
sions to  the  deaf  and  dumb.  State  aid  over  and  above  what  is 
now  available  does  not  appear  to  be  necessary,  but  considerable 
addition  to  the  home  teachers'  staffs  and  wide  recruitment  of  vol- 
untary workers  are  required  to  encompass  the  problem. 

\ 
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A  FEW  REMARKS  ON  THE  METHOD  OF  TEACHING 

BRAILLE. 

By  A.   Balchin. 

Part   I. 

The  teaching-  of  Braille  in  our  schools,  like  all  other  subjects, 
requires  method.  Indeed,  it  cannot  properly  be  done  without 
method.  The  simplest,  easiest  way  is  the  quickest  and  wisest,  be- 
cause the  more  readily  any  of  us  learn  a  new  thing  the  more  inter- 
esting it  is,  and  how  much  more  so  to  the  child. 

The  teaching  of  Braille  is  distinctly  divisible  into  two  parts, 
that  of  reading  and  that  of  writing-.  I  know  that  many  people  say 
take  the  two  together,  side-by-side;  but  I  say  "  Have  a  little 
patience."  I  know  that  the  sighted  alphabet  has  different  sizes  and 
even  shapes  for  its  letters,  but  where  do  we  have  to  say  to  the  see- 
ing child,  "  Turn  this  letter  round  and  it  becomes  another  letter, 
and  vice  versa  "?  If  I  have  to  teach  Braille  to  a  beginner  I  start 
with  the  reading  alphabet  and  keep  to  it  till  it  is  mastered.  If  the 
child  is  at  all  intelligent,  it  is  only  necessary  to  say  then,  "  Now  all 
these  letters  are  reversed  for  writing.  All  the  dots  that  are  on  the 
left  go  over  to  the  right,  and  the  dots  that  are  on  the  right  go  over 
to  the  left."  This  does  away  with  the  confusion  that  must  arise 
from  teaching  both  alphabets  at  the  same  time.  The  child  has  a 
chance  to  learn  the  one  more  easily  and  quickly,  and  will  find  the 
reversing  of  the  letters  for  writing-  not  only  simple,  but  even 
interesting.  It  is  not  wise  to  train  or  strain  our  memories  at  the 
expense  of  our  reasoning  power,  and  in  teaching  Braille  like  this 
both  faculties  have  a  fair  share.  I  choose  to  use  the  reading 
alphabet  first,  because  then  a  book  can  be  so  quickly  added  to  the 
exercises,   and  what  is  more  fascinating  than  to  be  able  to  read? 

Now  for  the  teaching  of  the  alphabet.  For  this  the  Braille 
board  is  invaluable.  To  begin  with,  of  course,  the  first  ten  letters 
should  be  thoroughly  mastered,  and  during  this  process  the  pupil 
can  both  make  and  read  words  which  contain  the  letters  he  knows. 
After  the  first  ten  are  learnt  the  second  ten  can  be  quickly  added, 
giving  a  much  wider  scope  for  words,  which  can  be  both  read  and 
formed  by  the  pupil.     Similarly  come  the  last  five  plus  H  W." 

With  very  young  children  there  is  no  need  to  hurry  on  to 
contractions.  It  is  best  to  let  the  alphabet  take  firm  root,  but  with 
older  pupils  the  first  five  contractions  naturally  present  themselves 
as  the  completion  of  line  three,  and  as  naturally  the  fourth  line 
follows.  Simultaneously  with  this,  and  even  before  taking  the 
fourth   line,  the  children   love  to  learn  the  initial  contractions  of 
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the  columns.  All  these  may  be  attempted  in  the  lower  classes  of 
a  school  comparable  with  standards  I  and  II.  Then  follow  the  last 
three  lines  and  the  rest  of  the  columns  for  standards  III  and  IV 
and  the  abbreviations  for  the  top  classes.  As  we  all  know,  the 
Braille  of  our  Standard  Readers  has  always  been  carefully  graded 
in  this  way  for  the  use  of  learners  and  young-  children.  There  is 
less  need  to  hurry  with  the  use  of  contractions  for  reading  than 
for  writing.  In  the  former  the  chief  thing  to  aim  at  is  the  recog- 
nition of  the  positions  of  the  dots  for  the  various  letters.  When 
once  these  are  read  with  ease  and  fluency,  the  addition  of  con- 
tractions (which  have  been  memorised  during  this  process  in  the 
writing  lessons)  is  a  mere  trifle.  The  reading  of  dots  is  a  far 
more  delicate  matter  than  the  writing  of  them  for  the  normal 
child. 

I  should  like  to  make  a  few  remarks  here  about  the  recent 
changes  made  in  the  rules  for  writing  Braille.  Firstly,  that  deal- 
ing with  the  use  of  the  contractions  for  "  ea  "  and  "  ar."  It  is 
such  a  pity  this  was  altered.  Nothing  is  gained  by  it.  What  was 
more  simple  or  safe  than  the  old  rule — that  when  the  letters  "  ear  ' ' 
occurred,  the  preference  should  be  given  to  the  contraction  for 
"  ar  "?  There  are  no  exceptions  to  the  use  of  this  contraction, 
whereas  there  are  to  the  one  for  "  ea. "  The  number  of  dots  is 
precisely  the  same.  When  the  Americans  tested  the  merits  of  the 
various  Braille  alphabets  about  19 14,  they  proved  conclusively  that 
British  Braille  was  superior,  because  it  possessed  more  dots  in  the 
characters  which  are  most  frequently  used.  The  greater  the  num- 
ber of  dots  the  more  easily  is  the  sign  recognized.  This  is  another 
point  in  favour  of  the  preference  being  given  to  the  contraction 
for  "  ar." 

With  regard  to  Universal  or  Standard  English  Braille,  I  am 
glad  to  see  some  new  abbreviations  added.  But  why  drop  some? 
The  aim  in  the  usefulness  of  Braille  is  brevity,  and  the  abbrevia- 
tions dropped  were  helpful  in  this  direction,  and  the  memorizing 
of  them  meant  very  little  more  effort  to  the  mind. 

Of  the  contractions  which  are  to  be  limited  in  their  usefulness 
I  should  never  think  of  contracting  "  .time-"  in  "  centimetre,"  but 
what  is  wrong  with  the  one  for  "  one  "  in  "  colonel  "  ?  The  word 
is  not  pronounced  as  it  is  spelt  in  any  case.  Also  I  do  not  think 
there  is  any  difficulty  in  contracting  "  ed  "  in  "  predict,"  or  "  st  " 
iri  "  mistranslate."  These  little  contractions  are  very  useful  for 
shortening  both  the  writing  and  reading  of  Braille,  and  do  not  give 
any  trouble  to  the  practised  reader.  I  should  like  to  suggest  that 
this  rule  be  omitted,  and  that  the  use  of  the  contraction  be  left  to 
the  discretion  of  the  individual.  I  fear  some  will  not  agree  with 
me  on  this  point,  but  T  feel  that  Braille  is  for  the  reader  and  the 
writer  of  it. 
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Part  II. 

In  the  first  part  of  my  paper  I  dealt  with  the  teaching  of 
Braille  in  respect  of  the  formation  of  its  various  characters.  In 
this  part  I  hope  to  go  a  step  further  and  deal  with  the  reading  of 
words.  For  young  children  in  the  ordinary  schools  there  are, 
roughly  speaking,  three  ways  of  teaching  the  reading  of  words  : 
the  spelling  out  of  the  letters,  the  phonic  method  and  the  look-and- 
say  method.  "Which  of  these  is  most  suitable  for  the  blind  child, 
or  rather  which  of  these  is  most  successful  with  the  seeing  child? 
We  have  an  old  saying,  "  Jack  of  all  trades  and  master  of  none," 
which  receives  a  good  deal  of  attention  in  these  days,  in  that  the 
great  idea  is  to  specialize  in  the  subject  or  craft  which  comes 
easiest  to  mind  or  hand.  But  the  most  useful  person  is  the  one 
who  can  do  more  than  one  thing  well.  The  same  thing  is  appli- 
cable to  reading.  To  cling  only  to  one  method  of  teaching  is  to 
limit  the  power  of  progress  in  the  reader.  Not  only  do  we  wish 
to  train  the  eye  or  the  finger  tip,  but  also  the  hearing,  the  power 
of  reasoning,  memory,  and  the  exercise  of  the  mouth.  Now  which 
of  the  aforesaid  methods,  or  combination  of  methods,  will  give 
most  life  and  stir  to  the  little  head  under  consideration?  By  life 
and  stir  I  mean  not  only  present  effort,  but  progressive  activity 
with  its  attendant  blessings. 

Quite  recently  I  have  met  a  child  in  her  eighth  year  who  had 
been  taught,  in  a  school  for  the  seeing,  by  the  phonic  method  en- 
tirely, and  had  no  idea  of  the  names  of  letters.  If  she  were  asked 
what  letter  made  a  certain  sound,  she  could  not  give  an  answer, 
and  was  quite  lost  in  a  spelling  class.  I  have  talked  with  teachers 
from  our  public  infant  schools,  and  they  say  that  a  combination 
of  the  phonic  method  with  the  old  spelling  method  gives  the  best 
results ;  and  I  firmly  believe  that  the  same  thing  applies  in  the 
training  of  a  blind  child.  The  two  things  should  be  taught 
simultaneously,  the  name  and  sound  of  the  letter.  This  means 
economy  of  effort,  for  the  several  sounds  can  easily  be  detached 
and  reunited  in  varying  combinations  to  form  different  words. 
There  is  interest,  too,  in  building  new  words,  or  pulling  un- 
familiar ones  to  pieces  and  reconstructing  them  for  the  purpose  of 
recognition.  A  child,  even  one  with  poor  mentality,  if  carefully 
and  thoroughly  taught  in  this  way,  will  tackle  even  the  biggest 
of  words  with  ease. 

Now  let  us  consider  the  third,  or  look-and-say  method.  This 
is  quite  different  from  the  others  in  its  working  and  results.  It  is 
a  greater  test  of  memory,  exercising  less  reasoning  power  and, 
of  course,  will  appeal  to  certain  grades  of  intellect.  But  here,  I 
think,  we  have  the  first  dividing  line  between  the  seeing  and  the 
blind  child.  The  sight  of  the  eyes  is  far  more  complete  and  com- 
prehensive than  that  of  the  fingers  can  ever  be.     I  do  not  wish  to 
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belittle  the  attainment  of  a  trained  and  sensitive  touch,  and  very 
often  such  a  touch  will  detect  flaws  or  points  of  notice  before  the 
eye  has  observed  them,  but  the  vision  of  the  eye  can  sweep  over  an 
extensive  surface,  taking-  in  a  whole  object  or  page  roughly  with 
one  look,  while  the  vision  of  the  finger  tips  must  be  slower  and 
more  detailed.  It  is  this  very  fact  of  greater  detail  which  pro- 
duces the  perfection  of  inspection  just  mentioned.  And  this 
brings  me  to  what  I  wish  to  make  clear.  I  feel  that  the  blind 
child  commencing  to  read  must  of  necessity  spell  out  his  letters 
before  pronouncing  them.  For  him  it  is  not  a  case  of  photograph- 
ing shapes  made  of  lines  and  curves,  but  of  determining  the 
position  of  dots.  Take  the  words  •'  act,"  "  cat  "  and  "  mat  " ; 
"  us  "  and  "  up  " ;  ''pet"  and  "let";  "rent,"  "tent," 
M  went  "  and  "  sent  "  ;  etc.  The  blind  child  must  stop  to  analyse 
the  word  to  find  exactly  the  different  letters  before  pronouncing 
them.  He  must  settle  in  his  mind  whether  it  is  ac  "  or  "  ca  " 
in  the  words  "  act  "  and  "  cat."  And  again,  his  attention  must 
be  drawn  to  the  fact  that  there  is  a  bottom  dot,  making  "  M  " 
and  not  "  C  "  at  the  beginning  of  "  mat."  In  the  words  "  us  " 
and  "  up  "  he  must  determine  that  there  is  only  one  dot  at  the 
top  for  "  S  "  and  two  for  "  P."  The  "  P  "  and  "  L  "  of  "  pet  " 
and  "  let  "  are  similar  examples.  "  Rent,"  "  went,"  "  sent  " 
and  "  tent  "  also  need  the  same  careful  examination  to  decide 
which  letter  begins  the  word.  I  could  cite  innumerable  examples 
of  this  kind  of  thing,  but  think  the  above  will  suffice  to  prove  my 
point.  So  that  I  believe  for  young  blind  readers  the  look-and-say 
•method  is  not  very  helpful.  Later  on,  when  the  reader  has  pro- 
gressed considerably  something  of  the  kind  does  occur,  but  it  is 
more  a  guess  than  actual  complete  vision  of  the  word.  Just  as  a 
person  with  sight,  when  reading,  anticipates  what  words  may 
follow,  so  does  the  blind  reader,  and  finds  sometimes  (like  his 
seeing  friend)  that  his  surmise  is  not  quite  accurate.  Take,  for 
example,  such  contractions  as  those  for  "  received,"  "  receiving," 
or  "  receives."  It  is  the  recognition  of  the  last  letter  which  settles 
which  word  is  to  be  read,  affecting  often  the  meaning  and  expres- 
sion of  the  sentence.  Young,  intelligent  children  do  the  same 
thing  in  their  little  way. 

The  first  five  contractions,  the  completion  of  line  three,  are 
only  a  continuation  of  the  alphabet,  and  the  reading  of  them  is 
simply  like  the  recognition  of  letters.  Similarly,  the  initial  con- 
tractions of  the  columns,  including  those  for  "  child,"  "  shall," 
etc.,  to  "  out,"  are  the  same  thing.  It  is  not  a  case  of  picturing 
a  whole  word,  but  of  recognizing  one  sign  for  it,  just  as  a  baby 
learns  its  alphabet  by  means  of  picture  blocks  with  single  letters 
printed  on  them,  as  "  A  "  for  "  apple,"  "  B  "  for  "  bun,"  etc. 
In  combination  with  other  letters  these  signs  form  a  word-building 
exercise.     The  word  "  fork,"  for  instance,  is  written  as  the  sign 
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for  "  for  "  and  "  k."  The  reader  does  not  look  at  the  letters 
"  f-o-r-k,"  but  at  the  sign  for  "  for  "  plus  "  k."  These  con- 
tractions really  are  a  form  of  shorthand.  It  is  not  the  words  that 
are  read,  but  signs  standing  for  the  words. 

The  rest  of  the  contractions  in  the  columns  present  the  same 
difficulty  as  the  pairs  of  words  to  which  reference  was  made  in  a 
previous  paragraph.  They  can  be,  and  often  are,  confused  with 
other  characters  of  Braille.  The  following  are  a  few  examples 
of  this  difficulty,  which  can  only  be  cleared  away  by  a  careful  exam- 
ination to  decide  the  exact  position  of  the  dots  :  "  bear  "  and 
"  bright,"  "  seam  "  and  "  smother,"  "  know  "  and  "  charac- 
ter," etc.  The  experienced  reader  gains  great  dexterity  in  gaug- 
ing the  distances  between  the  dots,  and  so  quickly  overcomes  these 
difficulties. 


IMPRESSIONS   OF  THE   HOME  TEACHING   SERVICE 
IN  THE   NORTH. 

By  E.  V.  Bradshaw. 

Introduction. 

Before  I  commence  my  paper  perhaps  1  ought  to  say  that  my 
impressions  of  the  Home  Teaching  service,  although  of  a  general 
nature,  are  confined  to  the  38  local  authorities  and  the  agencies  in 
their  areas  who  have  accepted  supervision.  There  are  no  doubt 
present  to-day  a  number  of  officials  and  Home  Teachers  who  are 
employed  by  the  agencies  and  local  authorities  who  have  not 
accepted  supervision,  and  who  might  feel  that  I  am  not  justified 
in  making  certain  statements  by  reason  of  the  fact  that  I  have  not 
visited  their  districts.  It  is  nevertheless  doubtful  whether  the 
Home  Teaching  services  of  those  agencies  I  do  not  visit  are  any 
more  efficient  than  those  of  the  agencies  I  do. 

Statement  of  Facts. 

It  is  perhaps  as  well  that  I  should  mention  a  few  facts  concern- 
ing the  Home  Teaching  service  in  the  six  Northern  Counties  before 
going  into  detail.  In  this  area,  according  to  the  central  register 
of  the  Northern  Counties  Association,  there  are  approximately, 
20,000  registered  blind  people.  Of  these,  exclusive  of  children 
under  16,  about  3,360  are  employed  in  workshops  and  Home 
Workers'  Schemes,  are  under  training  or  receiving  technical  or 
higher  education.  The  remainder,  by  far  the  greater  number — 
the  proportion  being  nearly  five  to  one — are  those  classed  as 
unemployable.       This   is   not   necessarily    on   account    of  age,    but 
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for  various  other  reasons,  such  as  mental  and  physical  disability. 
It  is  essential  in  the  interest  of  the  majority  of  the  blind  people, 
therefore,  that  the  Home  Teaching  should  be  most  effcient 
and  properly  administered.  The  number  of  Home  Teachers 
at  present  employed  is  168,  including-  both  certificated  and 
uncertificated.  Of  these,  four  Home  Teachers  are  employed 
part-time,  48  are  certified  blind,  and  26  are  exempt  from  taking 
the  examination  of  the  College  of  Teachers  of  the  Blind.  Taking 
into  consideration  the  number  of  blind  persons  directly  or  indir- 
ectly under  the  care  of  the  Home  Teachers  it  is  evident  that  they 
are  responsible  for  larger  numbers  than  they  can  adequately 
deal  with,  for  taking  it  as  an  average  each  Home  Teacher  has  in 
both  city  and  rural  areas  more  than  1 10  cases.  While  the  general 
average  is  so  high  some  Home  Teachers  have  only  60  cases  and 
others  over  250.  In  view  of  this  it  is  surprising  to  find  that  the 
Northern  Counties  Association  for  the  Blind  has  22  certificated 
Home  Teachers  registered  as  unemployed.  The  position  is  un- 
satisfactory and  calls  both  for  a  more  even  distribution  of  num- 
bers and  additional  appointments. 

Impressions   and   Criticisms. 

The  Local  Government  Act,  1929,  has  caused  many  changes 
in  the  administration  of  Blind  Welfare,  and  it  appears 
that  many  of  the  extra  duties  which  have  arisen  have  been 
passed  on  directly  to  the  Home  Teacher.  We  therefore  find  that 
the  so-called  Home  Teacher  is  in  most  cases  more  than  a  Home 
Teacher  and  yet  neither  a  Teacher  nor  a  Visitor  as  was  intended. 
The  Ministry  of  Health,  in  asking  the  College  of  Teachers  to 
undertake  the  examination  of  Home  Teachers  and  intending  Home 
Teachers,  was  desirous  of  obtaining  uniformity  and  efficiency  in 
the  service.  This  was  achieved  up  to  a  point.  In  the  North  it 
appears  that  although  the  Home  Teachers  have  attained  a  certain 
efficiency  it  is  impossible  under  present  conditions  for  them  to 
make  progress. 

My  general  impression  of  the  Home  Teaching  service,  having 
in  mind  a  certain  ideal,  is  that  its  standard  is  on  the  whole  very 
fair.  In  one  or  two  areas  the  work  is  good,  but  in  others  it  is 
not  so  good.  Where  the  staff  has  been  increased  to  meet  the 
demands  of  increased  registration  the  work  has  correspondingly 
improved. 

'  The  Home  Teaching  service  has  to  be  judged  by  its  effect  on 
the  blind  themselves,  and  I  have,  therefore,  made  it  my  duty,  as 
far  as  possible,  to  visit  the  blind  in  their  homes.  Although  in 
some  cases  the  environment  and  surroundings  are  unsatisfactory 
they  are  on  the  whole  as  comfortable  as  conditions  will  allow, 
especially  considering  the  low  scale  of  allowances  in  certain  areas. 
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The  psychological  effect  of  the  Home  Teaching-  service  is  at 
times  very  interesting.  The  Home  Teachers  have  produced 
much  happiness  amongst  the  blind  in  their  care,  stimulated 
their  ambition  and  a  desire  for  reading  and  doing  simple 
pastime  occupations.  In  many  cases  the  social  condition 
of  the  blind  has  been  improved,  and  yet  in  others  one 
has  to  confess  that  they  have  been  more  or  less  indifferent  to  the 
Home  Teachers'  services,  which  may  perhaps  be  due  to  the  lack 
of  education  in  youth.  The  service  has  also  created  a  desire  among 
the  blind  to  attend  social  functions  and  handicraft  classes,  which 
in  many  areas  are  excellently  conducted. 

It  is  interesting  to  note  that  the  supply  of  literature  is  in- 
creasing, which  is  no  doubt  partly  due  to  the  efforts  of  the  Home 
Teachers.  I  have  watched  the  effect  of  wireless  on  this  service 
and  have  come  to  the  conclusion  that  it  has  not  been  very  notice- 
able, though  sometimes  it  has  caused  a  demand  for  books  of 
a  good  standard.  Wireless  sets  are  now  fairly  well  distributed 
over  the  area.  There  are  still  difficulties  in  certain  districts,  but 
listening-in  has  given  numerous  people  great  satisfaction. 

Although  I  have  stated  that  my  impressions  of  the  Home 
Teaching  service  are  generally  very  fair,  there  are  some  things 
which  are  open  to  criticism.  For  instance,  I  do  occasionally  dis- 
cover distressing  cases.  Recently  a  very  intelligent  blind  man, 
anxious  to  learn  Braille  and  a  pastime  handicraft,  told  me  he  had 
not  been  visited  by  the  Home  Teacher  for  over  four  years.  Also 
I  saw  one  blind  woman  who  had  not  been  moved  from  her  chair 
for  years,  who  was  in  a  terrible  physical  condition  and  badly  in 
need  of  nursing.  Another,  suffering  from  paralysis  of  the  legs, 
was  anxious  to  learn  to  read  or  to  do  some  simple  handicraft,  in 
order  to  pass  the  time  away.  Yet  nothing  had  been  done.  In 
attempting  to  discover  the  reasons  I  came  to  the  conclusion  that 
this  apparent  neglect  was  due  to  one  of  the  following  causes  : — 

(a)  The  Home  Teacher  was  blind  and  unable  to  see  the  terrible 
condition  of  the  case. 

(b)  Lack  of    time   on   the   part    of  the    Home   Teachers,    the 
reasons  for  which  I  will  give  later. 

(c)  The  amount  of  clerical  work  involved  in  carrying  out  their 
duties. 

Suggestions. 

Such  then  are  the  impressions  which  I  have  received  during  my 
two  years'  experience  in  the  North.  But  it  is  not  very  helpful 
merely  to  make  criticisms.  One  must  also  be  constructive,  and 
in  making  suggestions  for  the  improvement  of  the  Home  Teaching 
service  I  will  mention  first  of  all  the  valuable  assistance  given  by 
the  Northern  Counties  Association  in  the  way  of  training  courses 
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for  uncertificated  and  prospective  Home  Teachers,  refresher 
courses  for  employed  Home  Teachers,  conferences  and  exhibi- 
tions. These  facilities  are  unique,  and  I  hope  that  those  local 
authorities  and  voluntary  agencies  who  so  far  have  not  attached 
much  importance  to  them,  or  been  very  enthusiastic  about  them, 
will  in  future  allow  their  Home  Teachers  to  use  them  to  the  full. 

I  know  this  is  a  period  of  economy  and  that  generous  staffing 
is  unlikely.  In  some  cases  I  have  recommended  additional  appoint- 
ments, owing  to  the  increase  in  the  number  of  blind  in  the  last 
two  years,  and  in  one  or  two  instances  the  recommendations  have 
been  adopted,  but  as  an  increase  in  staff  is  not  always  possible,  I 
recommend  that  the  Home  Teachers  be  relieved  of  certain  duties, 
and  amongst  these  is  the  payment  of  grants  at  the  homes  of  the 
blind.  Where  schemes  of  relief  exist  the  Home  Teacher  in  a  great 
many  areas  investigates  the  circumstances  of  blind  persons 
applying  for  assistance  and  makes  the  payments  of  grants  herself 
at  the  blind  persons'  homes.  One  would  not  suggest  that  this 
method  is  the  best,  but  very  few  others  seem  to  have  been  con- 
sidered. On  a  large  register  it  converts  the  Home  Teacher  into, 
an  investigator  and  almoner.  Some  have  expressed  the  view  that 
the  Home  Teacher,  by  making  the  payment  at  the  homes  of  the 
blind,  is  at  the  same  time  making  a  visit.  Although  this  might 
constitute  a  visit  for  the  purpose  of  a  record  of  the  number  of 
visits  made,  yet  from  experience  it  is  really  just  a  question  of 
handing  the  amount  awarded  by  the  Committee  to  the  blind  per- 
son, and  then  the  Home  Teacher,  with  a  cheery  sort  of  "  Good- 
bye, Mrs.  Jones,  I'll  be  here  about  the  same  time  next  week — or 
month,"  is  off  to  the  next.  "  Ex-Home  Teacher,"  in  a  letter  to 
The  New  Beacon,  published  on  November  15th,  1932,  gives  a 
very  good  description  of  this  method  of  payment.  The  Home 
Teacher  carries  with  her  sums  of  money  up  to  ^75,  which  is  a 
great  responsibility.  I  am  of  the  opinion  that  the  time  has  now 
arrived  for  a  review  of  the  method  of  payment  of  grants  by  local 
authorities  to  the  unemployable  blind,  and  that  some  other  method 
than  a  personal  payment  by  the  Home  Teacher  should  be  em- 
ployed. In  the  days  before  relief  schemes  were  brought  into 
operation  the  Home  Visitors  took  small  voluntary  grants  of 
2s.  6d.  and  5s.  a  week  at  leisure.  Now  the  Home  Teachers 
distribute  hundreds  of  pounds  weekly,  at  definite  times  and 
hours,  a  change  of  scale  which  of  itself  would  seem  to  indicate 
the  need  for  discovering  some  other  system. 

The  alternative  methods  are  payment  by  cheque  through  the 
banks  (which  works  very  successfully  in  one  area),  by  postal  order 
or  through  the  post  office,  or  by  means  of  organized  pay  centres 
or  social  centres.  These  are  a  few  of  the  suggestions  which  might 
eliminate  the  use  of  the  Home  Teachers  as  almoners,  and  which 
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would  enable  them  lo  devote  more  time  to  the  essential  and 
necessary  duties.  It  has  been  said  that  to  see  the  blind  queueing  up 
at  a  pay  centre  is  a  deplorable  sight,  but  if  a  pay  centre  is  properly 
organized  there  is  no  necessity  for  the  blind  to  form  a  queue.  It 
is  also  said  that  to  have  to  fetch  their  grants  in  all  weathers, 
cross  roads,  arrange  for  guides,  is  more  than  should  be 
expected  of  blind  persons.  One  might  mention  here  that  no  one 
has  ever  raised  the  cry  that  it  is  deplorable  for  the  blind  person 
to  have  to  go  to  the  post  office  to  claim  the  blind  pension. 
Several  medical  men  have  expressed  the  opinion  that  the  respon- 
sibility of  fetching  the  money,  the  stimulus  of  having  a  reason  for 
a  walk,  and  the  exercise  itself,  are  of  great  benefit,  and  one  is 
inclined  to  agree  with  this  view. 

A  large  part  of  the  Home  Teacher's  time  in  many  areas  is 
taken  in  making  the  payment  of  grants,  and  only  the  balance  of 
the  time  is  spent  in  visiting  those  who  do  not  receive  relief,  the 
deaf-blind,  the  blind  with  mental  and  multiple  defects,  organizing 
social  work  and  teaching  pastime  and  simple  handicrafts.  The 
last  mentioned  duties  themselves  are  sufficient  to  keep  a  Home 
Teacher  fully  occupied,  but  in  a  number  of  areas  she  is,  in  addi- 
tion, expected  to  make  the  payment  of  augmentation  to  Home 
Workers. 

As  it  appears  that  other  forms  of  payment  of  grants  than  by 
the  Home  Teacher  are  desirable,  I  suggest  that  the  Executive 
Committee  of  the  Northern  Counties  Association  should  either 
approach  the  borough  treasurers  in  the  North  of  England  to 
discuss  the  possibility  of  some  more  satisfactory  method,  or  for- 
mulate and  recommend  a  scheme  of  their  own.  It  might  take 
the  form  of  payment  by  cheque  through  the  banks,  as  has  been 
mentioned,  or  it  might  be  similar  to  the  method  of  payment  of 
the  national  pensions.  Such  an  arrangement  by  the  local  authori- 
ties with  the  banks  or  post  offices  would  be  a  very  satisfactory 
solution,  and  I  hope  that  this  will  be  considered.  The  Home 
Teacher  should  investigate  the  cases  for  relief,  the  agency's  com- 
mittee consider  the  application,  authorize  payment  and  make 
periodical  reviews. 

It  is  advisable  at  this  stage  to  warn  local  authorities  that  the 
position  with  regard  to  the  appointment  of  additional  Home 
Teachers  who  are  acting  purely  as  almoners  is  being  very  closely 
watched  by  the  powers  that  be. 

There  are  over  700  registered  deaf-blind  in  the  six  Northern 
Counties,  and  it  is  doubtful  whether,  except  in  one  or  two  cases, 
anything  definite  is  being  done  for  them.  I  recommend  all  Home 
Teachers  to  read  the  report  by  Dr.  Eichholz — A  Study  of  the  Deaf 
in  England  and  Wales.  It  contains  very  useful  information  on 
the  deaf-blind,  and  indicates  the  need  for  more  Home  Teachers, 
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or  more  time  to  be  g-iven  to  them  by  the  Home  Teachers.  There 
is  an  obvious  need  for  more  service  to  this  section,  and,  in  view 
of  the  time  each  case  must  necessarily  take,  it  is  impossible  to 
expect  much  to  be.  done  if  the  Home  Teachers  are  spending-  the 
greater  part  of  their  time  distributing  relief. 

In  connection  with  the  home  workers  I  am  of  the  opinion 
that  they  should  be  attached  to  a  central  workshop  and  in  no  way 
be  a  part  of  the  Home  Teaching  service.  Except  for  tea  agents, 
piano  tuners  and  hawkers,  the  occupations  are  generally  of  a 
productive  nature  and  require  skilled  and  special  supervision.  It 
is  hoped  that  local  authorities  will  see  that  the  Home  Teachers 
are  relieved  of  the  responsibility  of  supervising  the  home 
workers'  schemes,  unless  they  are  specially  appointed  for  the 
post.  In  some  areas  the  Home  Teachers  have  as  many  as  15  or  20 
home  workers  out  of  100  or  150  registered  blind  persons.  The 
Home  Teacher  is  responsible  for  the  payment  of  the  augmenta- 
tion, checking  goods,  supplying  materials  when  possible,  advising, 
collecting  returns  of  work  done,  and,  as  the  cases  are  scattered, 
invariably  has  no  time  for  anything  else.  It  is  also  impossible 
to  expect  Home  Teachers  to  supervise  satisfactorily  technical 
occupations  such  as  boot  and  shoe  repairing,  large  basketry  or 
brush  making,  as  they  have  had  no  technical  experience  whatso- 
ever of  these  trades. 

The  home  workers'  schemes  in  the  North  could  be  organ- 
ized into  regional  groups,  under  specially  appointed  supervision, 
and  attached  to  central  workshops,  and  in  this  respect  I  hope  local 
authorities  will  take  early  action. 

As  a  result  of  what  has  been  mentioned  it  is  noticeable  that  in 
some  areas  the  development  of  pastime  occupations,  the  teaching 
of  Braille  and  Moon,  and  also  social  work,  is  somewhat  hindered, 
and  in  this  respect  the  service  is  certainly  not  as  efficient  as  it 
might  be.  More  social  centres  could  be  arranged  and  considera- 
tion given  to  the  formation  of  clubs.  This  is  very  important, 
especially  for  those  living  alone  or  in  lodgings.  Very  little  atten- 
tion is  paid  to  the  severe  and  special  cases,  and  the  Home  Teach- 
ing service  could  be  greatly  improved  by  a  careful  consideration 
of  policy  by  the  administration  when  schemes  are  introduced.  The 
Ministry  of  Health  have  always  attached  considerable  importance 
to  the  teaching  of  handicrafts,  simple  pastime  occupations  and 
Braille  and  Moon,  and  it  is  to  be  regretted  that  this  work  is  not 
as  fully  developed  in  certain  areas  as  is  expected.  The  Home 
Teacher  is  not  to  be  blamed  and  if  the  suggestions  already  men- 
tioned are  carried  out  the  Home  Teachers  would  be  able  to  get 
to  work  and  obtain  uniformity  in  the  teaching  service  and  a 
good  standard  of  efficiency.  One  is  not  looking  at  the  service  as 
a  part   of  local   administration,   but  as  a  whole,   and  it  is   to  be 
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remembered  that  one  who  is  constantly  on  the  move  has  a  better 
opportunity  of  seeing  it  as  a  whole. 

Both  personal  and  social  hygiene  are  items  with  which  the 
Home  Teacher  should  be  conversant.  It  is  noticeable  in  certain 
areas  that  this  is  very  necessary,  and  I  hope  that  courses  or  lec- 
tures will  be  arranged  for  the  Home  Teachers.  It  is  very  useful, 
but  I  do  not  agree  that  the  Home  Teacher  should  perform  such 
services  as  washing  up  pots  for  a  blind  person,  or  assisting  in 
that  way,  but  to  show  the  blind  how  to  do  the  work,  and  if 
necessary  to  organize  things  for  them. 

Psychology  is  an  important  matter,  and  of  this  also  I  feel  the 
Home  Teacher  should  have  some  knowledge.  The  College  of 
Teachers  might  be  useful  in  this- respect.  It  is  hoped  that  they 
will  take  the  hint. 

Experience  has  shown  that  in  some  cases  Home  Teachers  have 
not  been  welcome  because  no  financial  assistance  was  forthcoming. 
This  is  certainly  a  difficulty,  but  by  tact  and  thought  for  other 
members  of  the  family  this  can  generally  be  overcome. 

There  are  at  present  Home  Teachers  who  have  spent  many 
years  in  the  service,  and  I  mention  this  to  point  out  that  con- 
sideration should  be  given  for  long  service.  Many  men  and 
women  maintain  a  good  standard,  both  mentally  and  physically 
up  to  a  good  age,  but  there  are  others  who  do  not.  Some  who 
have  given  long  and  faithful  service  have  to  continue  because  it  is 
a  means  of  livelihood.  There  is  need  for  a  comprehensive  super- 
annuation scheme  for  the  North,  which  should  apply  not  only  to 
Home  Teachers,  but  to  the  staffs  generally  employed  in  blind 
welfare.  Such  a  scheme  could  be  arranged  by  the  local  authorities 
as  a  group,  or  it  could  be  arranged  through  the  offices  of  the 
Northern  Counties  Association  for  the  Blind.  This  Association 
might  use  their  good  offices  to  bring  forward  some  scheme  and 
recommend  it  for  adoption  by  local  authorities. 

In  many  areas,  particularly  the  county  areas,  the  number  of 
Home  Teachers  is  nowhere  near  sufficient  to  meet  the  demands  of 
a  large  register  of  blind  people.  This,  of  course,  has  its  effect 
on  the  services,  and  in  consequence  some  areas  are  very  back- 
ward. Motor  cars,  too,  are  not  sufficiently  used  in  the  rural 
areas.  With  a  car  the  Home  Teacher  is  able  to  visit  more  cases 
and  do  the  work  more  efficiently.  It  also  prevents  time  being 
wasted  by  long  waits  for  buses  and  trains,  such  as  I  have  ex- 
perienced during  my  tours  with  Home  Teachers  in  county  and 
rural  areas. 

Conclusion. 

And  now,  to  sum  up,  I  have  found  the  Home  Teaching  service 
in  the  North  to  be  very  fair.     I  have  called  attention  to  some  of 
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the  difficulties  and  have  suggested  some  remedies.  But  there  is 
still  considerable  room  for  improvement,  both  in  the  staffing-  and 
in  the  work  itself,  and  as  a  means  to  this  I  have  made  the 
following  suggestions  : — 

(a)  Additional  appointments  of  Home  Teachers ; 

(b)  Review  of  the  payment  of  grants  by  Home  Teachers,  with 

a  view  to  suggesting  uniform  method; 

(c)  Home  Teachers   to  cease   supervising  home  workers; 

(d)  The  inauguration  of  a  superannuation  scheme,  with  an  age 

limit  of  service. 


[The  two  following  papers  are  reprinted  from  the  Report  of  the 
Biennial  Convention  of  the  American  Association  of  Instruc- 
tors of  the  Blind.  From  the  first  we  have  omitted  the  opening 
paragraphs,  which  are  merely  introductory.] 

PRACTICAL    DEVICES   FOR   TEACHING    IN    THE 
INTERMEDIATE    GRADES. 

By   Mrs.  G.  F.  Oliphant 

{Teacher,   Georgia  Academy  for  the  Blind,  Macon,  Ga.). 

I  first  offer  my  friendship.  Not  my  point  of  view,  nor  my 
knowledge,  nor  my  schemes  for  getting  these,  but  friendship. 

Personality,  rather  than  mere  knowledge  of  subject  matter,  is 
the  greatest  need  of  education.  If  we  should  analyze  the  methods 
of  teachers  who  have  meant  most  to  us,  I  believe  that  we  would 
find  that  the  personal  appeal  rather  than  the  scientific  method  was 
the  important  factor — that  something  in  that  teacher  stimulated 
us  and  fired  us  with  a  determination  to  go  forward. 

But  let  us  not  get  the  idea  that  personal  touch  alone  is  all  that 
is  necessary  in  the  successful  teacher. 

When  I  was  assigned  this  topic  I  thought  I  would  describe  the 
devices  used  in  one  subject,  but  later  decided  to  give  a  few  in 
each  subject  of  the  sixth  and  seventh  grades,  since  these  are  the 
grades  which  I  teach. 

If  you  will  read  the  paper  The  Use  of  Objective  Methods  in 
Teaching  Blind  Children,  by  Mrs.  Frieda  Kiefer-Merry,  read  at 
the  Convention  two  years  ago  in  Vancouver,  you  will  obtain  a 
list  of  some  valuable  materials.  You  may  not  have  to  send  and  get 
any  of  these,  as  they  can  be  obtained  around  your  home;  but  the 
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idea  probably  has  not  come  to  you  and  the  suggestion  will  be  a 
great  help. 

At  the  beginning  of  the  term  1  paste  an  envelope  in  the  back  of 
each  child's  speller.  When  a  word  is  misspelled,  every  child 
copies  it  on  a  piece  of  paper,  with  the  name  of  the  child  who 
misspelled  it.  At  the  end  of  the  quarter  we  open  these  envelopes 
and  count  the  words  each  pupil  has  misspelled.  The  names  that 
are  not  in  the  envelopes  are  champions.  Then  the  others  are 
marked  accordingly.  If  the  pupil  has  missed  not  more  than  four 
words  he  is  rated  "  good  ";  not  more  than  eight,  "  fair  ";  and 
over  eight,  "  poor."  Any  other  scale  of  marking  may  be  used. 
Of  course  all  the  children  try  to  keep  their  names  out  of  the 
envelopes.  The  misspelled  words  are  used  as  a  special  spelling 
lesson. 

In  connection  with  English  each  child  makes  a  booklet  called 
11  My  Vocabulary."  They  begin  with  "  a  "  and  write  all  the 
words  they  know  how  to  spell  and  use  correctly  with  the  definition 
of  each  word.  Any  new  word  they  hear  used  or  find  in  their 
lesson  is  learned  and  placed  in  the  booklet.  They  try  to  see  how 
many  words  they  can  learn.    This  continues  through  the  alphabet. 

In  physiology  we  use  the  health  chart  sent  out  by  the  State 
Board  of  Health  in  connection  with  our  text. 

We  appoint  a  Health  Officer,  and  the  pupils  report  to  him  if 
they  have  fulfilled  all  the  rules  of  health  that  we  prescribe  at  the 
beginning  of  the  term. 

We  use  charts  and  such  parts  of  the  skeleton  as  are  available 
— teeth  from  the  dentist  and  a  foot  from  a  chiropodist. 

In  arithmetic  our  work  is  strictly  mental.  All  practical  ex- 
amples are  illustrated.  Tf  it  is  anything  the  boys  can  construct  in 
shop,  we  get  permission  from  the  shop  master  for  the  boys  to  make 
it  as  a  part  of  their  manual  training,  using  the  same  meas- 
urements as  are  used  in  the  example. 

In  teaching  compound  quantities  we  use  actual  weights  and 
measures  until  the  pupils  are  thoroughly  familiar  with  the  units 
employed,  as  well  as  the  names  of  these  units.  In  mensuration 
we  use  actual  surfaces  and  solids  until  both  the  name  of  the  object 
and  the  method  of  measurement  is  thoroughly  understood. 

A  tracing  wheel  is  used  to  outline  geometrical  figures. 

Since  most  of  our  language  is  spoken,  we  spend  two-thirds  of 
our  time  on  spoken  English. 

We  have  a  book  club  that  meets  every  Wednesday.  Officers 
are  elected  and  a  programme  committee  gets  up  interesting  pro- 
grammes concerning  books  they  have  read.  Sometimes  each 
pupil  represents  a  book  or  some  character  of  a  book  and  we  have 
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a  game  in  which  a  pupil  who  has  read  a  book  tells  a  portion  of  the 
story  or  impersonates  a  character  in  the  book,  after  which  the 
other  pupils  try  to  determine  the  title  of  the  book. 

We  edit  a  weekly  school  news.  This  is  written  in  Braille  and  is 
sent  to  the  different  rooms  to  be  read. 

Our  English  notebooks  are  very  attractive.  Each  month  all 
important  birthdays  are  celebrated.  For  example,  we  take  Febru- 
ary, as  this  is  such  a  full  month  for  important  days  in  Georgia. 
We  first  find  a  poem  about  February.  That  is  copied  into  the 
notebooks.  Our  own  Southern  poet,  Sidney  Lanier,  was  born  on 
February  3rd.  Each  child  writes  a  short  sketch  of  the  poet's  life 
for  the  notebook  and  copies  the  poem  that  he  likes  best. 

February  12th  is  Georgia  Day;  February  14th,  Valentine  Day; 
February  22nd  is  the  birthday  of  Washington  and  Lowell ;  Feb- 
ruary  27th   is    Longfellow's   birthday. 

The  sand  table  is  used  to  carry  out  the  idea.  All  objects  used 
on  this  table  are  made  by  the  children.  The  boys  made  a  set  of 
Lincoln  Logs  from  branches  of  a  willow  tree.  These  were  used 
when  we  needed  a  log  cabin.  The  girls  made  marionettes  of 
clothes  pins  to  represent  period  costumes. 

On  each  birthday  the  room  is  decorated,  the  pupils  themselves 
planning  the  decorations  and  putting  them  up  without  help. 

To  train  pupils  in  the  selection  of  words,  each  one  is  given  a 
sheet  of  paper,  at  the  top  of  which  they  are  required  to  write  the 
words  who,  did,  how,  where.  Then  I  give  them  words  cut  apart 
and  they  are  furnished  with  a  number  of  dissected  sentences  in 
Braille,  each  sentence  cut  into  single  words.  From  these  words 
they  must  select  a  subject,  a  verb,  a  verb  modifier,  and  an  object 
if  the  sense  requires  it.  Each  pupil  arranges  the  words  so  as  to 
make  a  given  number  of  sentences.  Then  each  pupil's  sentences 
are  discussed  by  the  remainder  of  the  class  to  determine  whether 
the  most  appropriate  words  have  been  used  in  each  sentence. 
The  number  of  sentences  is  determined  by  the  time  available  and 
may  run  as  high  as  15  sentences. 

If  I  have  a  hobby,  it  is  geography.  When  I  first  began  to 
teach  the  blind,  this  subject  was  a  nightmare  to  me.  I  could  not 
tell  just  how  much  was  going  over.  So  I  decided  I  would  try 
every  project  that  I  could  possibly  think  up.  I  would  try  others 
that  were  in  use  in  the  public  schools.  Finally  I  found  that  I  en- 
joyed geography  as  much  or  more  than  any  other  subject.  It  has 
ceased  to  be  a  nightmare. 

Practically  all  schools  use  clay  modelling  for  maps.  I  have 
used  all  kinds  of  clay,  but  the  one  that  does  not  dry  out  or  crumble 
is  Plasteline.  ' 
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Each  child  has  his  own  clay  board,  15  inches  square.  They 
are  not  allowed  to  use  anything  but  their  fingers,  except  when 
removing  an  old  map  from  the  board. 

After  they  have  finished  the  map  and  removed  the  surplus  clay 
they  use  a  cloth  with  a  little  gasoline  to  clean  the  board  around 
the  map. 

I  remember  when  I  was  in  school  the  teacher  told  the  class  to 
bring  in  a  certain  map  the  next  day.  If  she  did  not  stress  not  to 
trace  it,  that  is  just  what  we  did.  A  child  without  sight  cannot  do 
this.  Neither  do  I  cut  out  the  maps  for  him  to  model.  He  must 
model  it  from  his  book  or  from  a  wooden  map,  modelling  to  scale. 

Our  geography  lessons  are  centred  around  our  maps.  We 
have  one  of  the  dissected  maps  made  at  the  American  Printing 
House  for  the  Blind,  which  is  in  constant  use.  Each  pupil  in  turn 
is  called  to  the  map  and  is  asked  to  pick  out  a  certain  state.  When 
this  can  be  done  without  error  the  teacher  takes  a  state  from  the 
map  and  hands  it  to  a  pupil  to  name.  If  he  fails  to  name  it 
correctly  it  is  passed  on  until  the  correct  name  is  given.  Our 
pupils  seem  to  find  a  great  deal  of  pleasure  in  being  able  to  name 
all  the  states  correctly,  and  it  thus  makes  a  very  interesting  game. 
After  this  a  pupil  is  called  to  the  map  and  is  asked  to  pick  out  a 
certain  state,  name  the  capital  and  principal  cities  shown  on  the 
map,  and  tell  how  the  state  is  bounded. 

In  the  use  of  globes,  if  cost  need  not  be  considered,  suitable 
topographical  globes  may  be  purchased.  In  the  Georgia  school, 
since  cost  is  a  very  important  item,  we  use  six-inch  paper  globes, 
one  for  each  pupil.  On  these  globes  the  land  surfaces  are  covered 
with  glue,  and  fine  sand  is  sifted  on  before  the  glue  dries.  When 
dry  the  loose  sand  is  shaken  off.  The  land  surfaces,  being  rough, 
are  easily  identified  by  the  pupil. 

After  the  continents  are  familiar  to  the  pupil,  he  is  given  a  pair 
of  scissors  and  a  piece  of  blank  paper  and  is  asked  to  cut  the 
continents  out.     The  accuracy  of  the  results  has  been  surprising. 

As  soon  as  the  pupil  is  able  to  locate  and  name  the  principal 
land  masses,  a  piece  of  adhesive  tape,  one-fourth  inch  wide,  is  used 
to  indicate  the  position  of  the  equator.  Strips  of  adhesive  tape, 
one-eighth  inch  wide,  are  used  to  indicate  the  position  of  the 
tropics,  Arctic  and  Antarctic  Circles.  At  a  later  date  narrow  strips 
of  adhesive  tape  or  string,  dipped  in  glue,  are  pasted  on  the  gloioe 
to  indicate  circles  of  latitude  and  longitude.  Not  all  the  tape 
should  be  pasted  on  the  globe  at  first,  but  should  be  added  as 
occasion  arises  in  the  development  of  the  lesson. 

We  spend  much  time  on  our  own  state.  I  took  a  piece  of 
burlap  and  outlined  the  state  of  Georgia  in  wool.  Then  we  col- 
lected samples  of  the  products  of  Georgia  and  were  somewhat  sur- 
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prised  to  find  that  nearly  every  product  found  in  the  United  States 
— mineral,  vegetable  or  animal — is  being-  produced  in  Georgia,  or 
can  be  produced  there,  although  in  some  cases  production  would 
not  be  commercially  profitable.  On  account  of  the  fact  that 
Georgia's  greatest  dimension  is  north  and  south,  and  the  northern 
portion  is  mountainous,  while  the  southern  portion  is  a  coastal 
plain,  there  is  a  wide  range  of  climate  and  temperature;  so  that 
North  Georgia  has  produced  apples  that  have  won  first  prize 
at  the  National  Apple  Show,  while  South  Georgia  produces  oranges 
and  other  tropical  fruits,  although  not  in  commercial  quantities. 
With  very  few  exceptions  any  fruit  or  vegetable  grown  in  the 
United  States  can  be  successfully  grown  in  the  out-of-doors  at 
some  point  in  Georgia. 

As  far  as  possible  the  products  for  the  making  of  this  map 
should  be  collected  by  the  pupils  from  the  neighbourhood  in 
which  they  live.  The  arrangement  of  these  products  on  the  map 
should  also  be  made  by  the  pupils  after  discussion  as  to  the 
leading  product  in  the  different  sections. 

In  teaching  the  development  of  transportation  we  took  the 
various  methods  of  transportation  by  water,  land  and  air. 

The  different  types  of  miniature  boats  were  used  as  illustra- 
tions. Each  child  could  in  this  way  get  a  very  good  idea  of  the 
different  types. 

Transportation  by  land  was  illustrated  by  the  covered  wagon, 
train  and  bus. 

The  objects  used  in  the  development  of  transportation  by  air 
were  the  different  types  of  balloons  and  airships. 

With  many  sighted  children,  if  accurate  ideas  are  formed,  it 
is  necessary  to  keep  constantly  before  their  eyes  either  pictures 
or  models.  With  many  blind  children  it  is  equally  necessary  to 
keep  in  their  hands  the  things  being  discussed,  or  models  of  them. 
The  fact  that  the  things  or  models  are  in  the  room  or  on  a  desk 
nearby  does  not  meet  the  needs  of  the  blind  child.  The  sighted 
child  may  see  the  object  merely  by  turning  his  eyes,  as  occasion 
demands,  but  the  blind  child  must  have  the  objects  within  reach 
until  an  accurate  idea  has  been  formed  in  his  mind. 

The  prime  task  of  the  teacher  is  to  arouse  and  maintain  inter- 
est. Without  continued  interest  the  lesson  in  primary  and  inter- 
mediate grades  is  a  failure.  This  interest,  even  if  aroused,  is  not 
likely  to  survive  in  an  atmosphere  of  fear  or  suspicion.  Good 
results  depend  more  on  the  reciprocal  relations  and  attitudes  of 
the  classroom  than  on  the  subject  or  equipment. 

This  paper  may  seem  to  be  more  about  methods  than  devices, 
but  of  what  use  are  devices  without  proper  methods? 
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Some  o!  these  are  simple  and  have  already  been  used  by  some 
of  you  for  many  years,  but  I  give  them  here  with  the  hope  that 
some  teaeher  just  starting-  in  this  work  may  get  an  idea  that  may 
be  of  service. 


CONTENT    OF    A   COURSE    IN   GENERAL   SCIENCE 
ADAPTED  FOR  USE  WITH  THE  BLIND. 

By  Mrs.   M.   Genevieve   Coville 

(Principal,    Department   for   the   Blmd,     Virginia    School   for   the 
Deaf  and  Blind). 

In  recent  years  the  attitude  of  educators  regarding  general 
science  has  undergone  a  complete  change.  It  is  no  longer  con- 
sidered a  hodge-podge  of  disconnected  units,  selected  at  random 
from  the  specialized  sciences,  nor  is  its  main  aim  thought  to  be 
a  preparation  for  the  later  science  courses.  It  has  been  well  stated 
that  the  purpose  of  general  science  is  "to  teach  the  child  to  do 
intelligently  and  understandingly  certain  of  the  things  he  is  going 
to  have  to  do  anyway."  It  is  not  enough  that,  as  a  citizen,  he 
demand  a  good  water  supply.  He  should  know  why  he  is  de- 
manding it  and  should  be  able  to  judge  when  he  has  it. 

The  younger  pupil  needs  to  interpret  his  environment,  both 
home  and  social.  He  must  be  led  to  grasp  the  significance  of 
science  in  its  relation  to  everyday  life  and  to  American  industrial 
life,  the  development  of  which  is  controlled  largely  by  scientific 
discoveries.  In  our  schools  for  the  blind  the  study  of  this  subject 
should  be  the  link  which  sums  up  the  pupil's  previous  scientific 
experiences  and,  by  classifying  this  knowledge  under  definite, 
unified  topics,  connects  these  experiences  with  the  work  of  the 
world.  It  should  bridge  the  gap  between  the  nature  study  of  the 
grades  and  the  specialized  sciences  in  the  high  school.  It  should 
organize  his  habits  of  thinking  and  point  the  way  to  the  study  of 
the  other  sciences. 

It  has  been  the  aim  of  this  committee  to  formulate  such  a 
course  as  would  result  in  a  unified  whole,  without  infringing  upon 
the  fields  of  the  other  sciences,  or  giving  undue  emphasis  to  any 
one  phase;  to  so  organize  the  material  that  each  topic  is  the 
logical  outgrowth  of  the  one  preceding,  and  at  the  same  time 
represents  a  unit  which  may  be  studied  separately  ;  to  offer  a  mini- 
mum "  core  "  for  the  general  science  course,  with  suggestions  for 
such  supplementary  material  as  the  pupil's  environment  may  re- 
quire. Consideration  has  been  given  to  the  sequence  of  these 
units,  that  each  phase  may  be  taken  up  during  the  season  best 
adapted  for  its  study.     This  necessarily  varies,  due  to  the  widely 
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diversified  locations  of  our  schools  for  the  blind,  but  when  con- 
sidered advisable  the  units  may  be  interchang-ed. 

According-  to  a  survey  made  by  our  chairman,  Mr.  Gibson,  the 
majority  of  the  schools  for  the  blind  include  general  science  in 
their  curriculum.  The  grade  most  favoured  for  its  introduction 
is  the  gth.  After  a  careful  consideration  of  the  topics  most  gener- 
ally favoured  by  those  schools  teaching  general  science,  a  four- 
teen unit  plan  was  adopted.  It  was  decided  that  hygiene  should 
not  be  included  as  a  separate  unit,  since  the  scope  of  the  topics 
would  depend  upon  the  amount  of  instruction  already  included  in 
the  elementary  curriculum,  or  in  a  required  course  in  physiology. 

The  following  units  were  decided  upon  and  a  detailed  outline 
of  the  content  of  each  was  formulated  : — 

i.  Heavenly  bodies. 

2.  The  earth's  crust. 

3.  Air — its  properties  and  uses. 

4.  Water — its  properties  and   uses. 

5.  Weather. 

6.  Energy,  work,   and  simple  machines. 

7.  Magnetism  and  electricity. 

8.  The  home — ventilation,  heat,  light,  water  supply  and 

sanitation. 

9.  Communication. 

10.  Transportation. 

11.  Plant  life. 

12.  Animal  life. 

13.  Food,  clothing  and  shelter. 

14.  Suggested    supplementary   topics  : — 

a.  First  aid. 

b.  Public  safety. 

c.  Science  in  industry. 

It  was  agreed  that  a  study  of  the  universe  in  general  is  an 
excellent  topic  for  the  introduction  of  general  science  to  the  blind 
pupil.  The  study  is  approached  through  the  early  history  of  as- 
tronomy and  astrology,  which  arouses  the  pupil  s  interest  and 
leads  naturally  into  a  study  of  the  solar  system  and  its  relation  to 
the  earth.  This  again  leads  logically  into  the  second  unit,  a  study 
of  the  earth's  crust.  During  the  fall,  many  well-planned  field 
trips  can  be  taken  and  specimens  of  soil  brought  back  to  the  class- 
room for  further  study.  The  other  units  can  be  studied  to  good 
advantage  during  the  winter  months,  and  plant  life  taken  up  in 
the  early  spring.      At  this  time  many  of  the  larger   flowers  are 
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available  for  study,  such  as  the  tulip,  which  is  easily  handled  and 
understood  by  the  blind  pupil.  Also,  more  field  trips  can  be 
planned  and  the  young  plant  growth  studied. 

As  in  other  subjects,  the  teacher  is  the  guiding  spirit,  and 
the  value  of  the  course  depends  upon  his  or  her  ability  to  make 
the  subject  alive  and  dynamic.  The  presentation  of  a  course  in 
general  science  should  be  simple  and  direct,  and  not  too  technical. 
This  does  not  mean  that  scientific  words  and  terms  should  be 
entirely  eliminated,  but  that  only  those  should  be  used  which  would 
logically  appear  in  the  course,  as  outlined,  and  that  these  should 
be  thoroughly  understood.  After  studying  this  course 
the  pupil  should  have  acquired  a  usable  vocabulary 
of  scientific  words  which  are  wholly  within  his  compre- 
hension, and  which  will  afford  a  basis  for  an  intelligent  presentation 
of  any  given  unit.  At  the  Virginia  School  the  pupils  build  a 
cumulative  list  of  scientific  words  and  expressions,  which  form 
a  working  basis  for  study,  for  quizzes  and  for  competitive  reviews. 

The  subject,  as  a  whole,  should  be  so  presented  that  it  can 
be  mastered  by  the  average  student  with  comparative  ease.  Each 
unit  should  be  made  as  significant  as  possible  and  still  remain 
consistent  with  the  aims  of  the  course.  The  fundamental  objective 
must  be  constantly  kept  in  mind  :  to  show  the  relationship  of  one 
science  to  another  and  to  demonstrate  how  all  combine  for  the 
advancement  of  mankind.  Especial  emphasis  should  be  placed 
upon  the  interdependence  of  all  living  things  and,  in  turn,  upon 
their  dependence  on  the  soil  for  food,  the  sun  for  energy  and  the 
forces  of  nature  to  accomplish  work. 

That  the  blind  pupil  may  make  the  best  use  of  his  scientific 
knowledge,  it  must  be  taught  in  the  form  of  principles,  and  every 
step  must  be  planned  with  this  end  in  view.  In  each  unit  of  the 
proposed  course,  the  topics  are  organized  around  the  various  prin- 
ciples which  are  fundamental  to  that  unit. 

Next,  the  blind  pupil  should  be  made  clearly  aware  of  the 
objectives  in  each  scientific  problem  which  is  presented  to  him. 
This  will  stimulate  his  interest  to  make  a  conscious  effort  for  its 
solution.  As  with  other  normal  pupils,  the  demonstration  method 
is  productive  of  best  results. 

The  outcomes  of  this  instruction  should  be  followed  by  com- 
prehension tests,  which  will  measure  the  pupil's  ability  in  terms 
of  these  objectives.  The  comprehension  tests  demand  a  reorgan- 
ization of  experience  and  reveal  to  what  extent  the  pupil  can  apply 
his  knowledge. 

Lastly,  the  study  of  general  science  prepares  the  foundation 
for  the  later  study  of  the  special  sciences.  It  determines  his  apti- 
tude for  the  science  electives  and  guides  to  an  intelligent  choice. 
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MARGARET  MORRIS. 

The  value  of  a  quiet,  uneventful  life,  spent  in  a  narrow  sphere, 
is  seldom  revealed  to  the  world  at  large.  Only  through  the  eyes 
of  a  poet  like  Thomas  Gray  can  we  see  in  the  obscure  peasant 
11  Some  mute,  inglorious  Milton."  It  is  therefore  among  those 
who  knew  her  intimately  that  we  must  look  for  a  true  appreciation 
of  Margaret  Morris. 

Born  without  sight,  her  span  of  nearly  sixty  years  was  passed 
within  the  walls  of  Liverpool  institutions  for  the  blind,  first  as  a 
pupil  at  Hardman  Street  and  later  as  a  teacher  at  Wavertree. 
That  she  was  the  first  blind  teacher  to  take  the  Diploma  of  the 
College  is  her  sole  claim  to  a  modest  distinction.  That  such  a  life 
may  be  not  only  complete  and  harmonious  in  itself,  but  full  of  sig- 
nificance to  others,  is  well-known  to  those  who  come  under  its 
influence,  and  the  testimony  of  one  of  her  colleagues  is  eloquent : 
"  The  sad  event  has  cast  quite  a  gloom  over  the  school.  The  loss 
to  our  girls  of  a  teacher,  guide  and  friend  will  be  a  difficult  one  to 
overcome." 

When  a  blind  teacher  is  gifted  with  personality  she  brings  to 
her  pupils  something  which  no  seeing  person  can  give  them.  The 
example  of  one  who  like  themselves  is  ''up  against  it  "  is  an 
encouragement  to  any  spirited  boy  or  girl,  and  the  freemasonry 
of  a  common  experience  helps  to  establish  a  natural  relationship. 
Much  is  said  and  written  about  making  blind  children  "  normal,' ' 
but  what  is  the  standard  of  normality?  Surely  the  norm  for  a 
person  born  blind  is  different  from  that  for  a  person  born  with 
sight,  and  the  failure  to  recognize  this  fact  leads  often  to  a 
strained  and  artificial  pose.  It  is  only  by  maintaining  a  due 
proportion  of  teachers  who  have  learned  to  wear  easily  and 
unconsciously  the  shackles  of  blindness  and  to  move  through  life 
with  humour,  serenity  and  confidence  that  we  shall  give  to  our 
children  an  opportunity  which  is  their  birthright. 


THE    B.R.I.B.   LITERARY   AND  DEBATING   SOCIETY. 

This  Society,  which  has  been  a  strong  feature  of  the  School 
for  many  years  is  again  having  a  successful  season.  The  half 
session  ending  at  Christmas  embraced  two  interesting  debates,  the 
subjects  of  which  were  : — 

i.    "  That  increased  leisure  is  a  benefit  to  civilization." 

2.   "  That    summer    amusements    are    better    than    winter 
amusements." 
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These  were  keenly  contested  and  many  members  contributed. 

Other  outstanding  events  were  :  (a)  "  A  Night  at  Sea,"  conned 
from  various  sources,  and  (b)  "  An  Utopia  Night,"  which  provoked 
much  discussion. 

The  opening  meeting  of  this  half-session  was  an  address  given 
by  Mr.  Ley  ton  Richards,  of  Carrs  Lane  Congregational  Church, 
Birmingham.  The  subject  was  "  Unemployment  and  a  Suggested 
Remedy."  He  reviewed  the  world  situation  as  regards  unem- 
ployment and  gave  the  diagnosis  of  the  Technocrats  in  America — 
machinery  is  making  it  possible  for  men  to  work  incredibly  short 
hours  and  to  live  on  a  much  higher  material  level.  This  means, 
in  present  terms,  unemployment.  Mr.  Richards  said  we  must 
regard  this  not  as  a  tragedy  of  no  work,  but  as  an  opportunity  for 
leisure,  and  we  must  educate  our  people  accordingly.  He  went  on 
to  discuss  a  method  of  carrying  into  practice  the  findings  of  the 
Technocrats.  This  method  was  the  Douglas  Social  Credit  Sys- 
tem. At  the  present  time  an  increase  or  decrease  of  goods  in  the 
world  is  not  accompanied  by  a  corresponding  movement  in  cur- 
rency. There  are  goods  which  are  not  represented  by  money  and 
cannot  thus  be  bought.  This  leads  to  a  surplus  of  goods  which  are 
wanted  by  people  whose  demand  is  ineffective — who  have  no  pur- 
chasing power.  Thus  we  find  Americans  burning  wheat  and  coffee 
and  limiting  production  in  an  attempt  artificially  to  control  prices. 
It  would  be  far  better  to  issue  currency  against  goods,  and  distri- 
bute it,  so  that  people  may  buy  what  they  need.  This  could  be  done 
by  granting  a  national  dividend  to  all  citizens.  This  is  right  and 
proper,  since  the  citizens  contribute  to  the  well-being  of  the 
State.  Mr.  Richards  offered  this  method  merely  as  a  suggested 
remedy.  It  may  be  right,  it  may  be  wrong,  but  something  must 
be  done  to  meet  this  problem  of  unemployment,  which  will  always 
be  with  us. 

The  address  was  followed  by  a  keen  discussion,  and  many 
questions  were  asked  by  the  members.  It  was  apparent  that  the 
subject  had  made  a  great  appeal.  Mr.  Richards  enlarged  on 
various  points  which  were  raised. 

The  meeting  was  concluded  by  a  vote  of  thanks  to  Mr. 
Richards,  who  in  return  expressed  his  pleasure  at  being  able  to 
address  the  Society. 

Later  in  the  term  Miss  Haden  and  her  pupils  gave  a  pro- 
gramme of  poetry  speaking  and  one  or  two  short  dramatizations. 
This  evening  proved  very  popular  indeed  and  many  members  ex- 
pressed their  appreciation  in  enthusiastic  terms. 
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CORRESPONDENCE. 

1925—"  An  Urgent  Question." 
1932—? 

To  the  Editor. 

I  have  been  re-reading-  with  interest  some  of  the  earlier  issues 
of  The  Teacher  of  the  Blind.  I  was  in  particular  much  struck  with 
the  admirable  statement  of  "  the  serious  outlook  for  our  teachers 
and  therefore  for  our  schools,"  under  the  heading-  of  "  An  Urgent 
Question,"  which  appeared  as  the  leading-  article  in  The  Teacher 
of  the  Blind  for  September,  1925. 

The  "  Urg-ent  Question  "  referred  to  was  "  Why  is  it  that  we 
have  so  few  men  teachers  in  schools  for  the  blind  in  proportion  to 
the  numbers  employed  in  schools  for  the  deaf  and  for  normal 
children?  " 

One  of  the  first  causes  given  is  :  "  The  men  who  teach  in  these 
institutions  cannot  recommend  the  work  from  the  point  of  view 
of  advancement,  as  it  offers  very  little  scope  for  the  future.  When 
headships  fall  vacant,  outside  candidates  are  sometimes  appoin- 
ted." The  article  especially  urged  that  "  it  should  surely  be  a 
sine  qua  non  that  previous  experience  in  teaching  the  blind,  ex- 
tending over  a  considerable  period,  should  be  a  necessary  qualifica- 
tion for  a  headship." 

Mention  is  also  made  of  the  fact  that  even  to  retain  his  position 
a  teacher  in  a  school  for  the  blind  is  compelled  to  take  a  special 
diploma.  The  case  is  convincingly  argued  and  finds  an  immediate 
response  in  the  hearts  of  those  teachers  who  have  borne  the  bur- 
den and  heat  of  the  day. 

What  then,  may  1  ask,  is  to  account  for  the  tone  of  the  an- 
nouncement on  the  last  page  of  the  November,  1932,  issue  of  The 
Teacher  of  the  Blind?  Have  we  reversed  our  policy,  or  how  is 
this  volte-face  to  be  explained? 

I  wish  to  avoid,  as  far  as  I  possibly  can,  any  personal  refer- 
ences, and  I  cannot  but  feel  some  distaste  in  carrying  out  what  I 
most  emphatically  consider  to  be  my  duty  in  this  matter.  Let  us 
at  any  rate  be  consistent.  There  will  soon  be  precious  little  hope 
of  a  headship  for  any  experienced  and  qualified  teacher  of  the 
blind  if  the  action  of  the  authorities  at  the  Royal  Blind  School, 
Edinburgh,  in  appointing  a  young  man  with  no  experience  in 
teaching  the  blind  is  to  be  enthusiastically  supported  by  ourselves. 

The  action  of  the  College  in  applauding  an  appointment,  where 
their  own  Diploma  has  been  ignored,  is  both  amusing  and 
bewildering. 
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Again  I  plead  for  consistency  and  a  backing  up  of  your  own 
Diploma  and  those  teachers  who  have  helped  in  the  building-  up 
of  the  College. 

Diploma. 


"  Simplissimus  "  and  Education. 

To  the  Editor. 

The  essay  published  under  the  pseudonym  of  "  Simplissimus," 
with  such  a  shower  of  editorial  benedictions,  cannot  I  hope  be 
regarded  as  representing  the  opinions  of  the  majority  of  teachers 
of  the  blind. 

I,  for  one,  find  much  in  the  later  section  on  education  ludic- 
rously wide  of  the  mark.  In  its  lack  of  originality  or  even  helpful 
ideas  the  section  on  elementary  education  appears  to  have  been 
included  as  an  afterthought.  The  value  of  the  essay  as  a  whole 
would  have  been  considerably  enhanced  had  this  part  been  omitted. 

If  "  Simplissimus  "  has  any  arguments  to  offer  "  in  favour  of 
a  state  service  "  why  were  they  not  stated,  instead  of  taking  refuge 
in  a  vague  reference  to  "  weight  of  precedent  and  habit." 

The  one  change  in  administration  proposed  by  "  Simplissi- 
mus "  is  by  no  means  a  new  one  and  will  meet  with  little  support 
from  the  profession. 

Instead  of  "  finding  a  means  for  the  simplification  of  the  admini- 
stration "  "  Simplissimus  "  would  probably  direct  the  education 
of  the  blind  into  chaos  if  his  advocacy  of  handing  it  to  the  care  of 
the  general  staff  of  the  Board  were  carried  out.  Surely  in  the 
education  of  blind  children  the  pathological  and  educational  as- 
pects cannot  be  entirely  separated. 

In  our  "  special  "  (mark  the  term)  work  the  education  of  the 
blind  child  would  not  have  made  such  excellent  progress  as  has  been 
achieved  since  1907  had  it  not  been  under  the  guidance  of  the 
medical  branch  of  the  Board.  The  work  and  research  contributed 
by  the  "  special  "  medical  officers  of  the  Board  have  been  liberal 
and  of  far  reaching  value  to  the  blind  and  their  teachers. 

Anyone  with  experience  in  the  work  knows  that  the  education 
of  a  blind  child  is  by  no  means  limited  to  the  purely  academic 
side.  There  are  other  important  factors  which  require  the  close 
co-operation  of  medical  officer  and  teacher.  The  whole  argument 
is  contained  in  the  fact  that  the  schools  are  M  special  schools." 
Our  methods  of  instruction  are  not  closely  akin  to  those  of  normal 
schools.  The  statement  quoted  by  "  Simplissimus  "  is  likely  to 
be  misleading  to  persons  of  no  experience.     A  certificated  teacher 
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taking  up  duty  in  a  school  for  the  blind  has  to  obtain  the  Diploma 
of  the  College  of  Teachers  of  the  Blind  within  a  period  of  two 
years  from  his  appointment.  This  Diploma  is  recognized  by  the 
Board  of  Education  and  its  possession  enforced  by  their  regula- 
tions. Does  not  all  this  point  to  the  fact  that  such  schools  are 
"  special  schools,"  and  the  teachers  by  possession  of  the 
Diploma  become  "  specialist  teachers  "? 

To  say  that  we  are  inspected  by  members  of  another  profession 
is  only  half  the  truth.  They  are  members  of  another  profession 
who  have  made  a  special  study  of  the  blind  from  the  pathological 
point  of  view  and  also  of  their  educational  capabilities.  My  own 
experience  of  the  system  is  that  I  would  much  prefer  the  inspec- 
tion of  our  schools  to  be  under  such  officers  of  the  Board  than 
under  the  ordinary  H.M.I,  who  lack  the  special  knowledge  and 
experience.  A  fact  overlooked  in  the  essay  is  that  these  officers 
of  the  Board  are  members  of  a  "  special  "  section  of  the  medical 
branch.  As  regards  the  function  of  the  medical  branch,  this  I  feel 
sure  can  be  safely  left  to  the  department  concerned. 

I  was  pleased  to  learn  that  in  a  discussion  of  this  essay  by  the 
Northern  Branch  of  the  College,  the  suggestion  with  reference  to 
the  transfer  of  our  schools  to  the  General  Board  was  negatived  by 
an  almost  unanimous  vote,  and  the  question  of  inspection  was 
agreed  to,  provided  that  "  special  qualifications  and  experience  of 
the  work  "  be  included  as  necessary  for  the  job. 

At  the  present  time  there  are  far  more  important  subjects  on 
which  we  can  concentrate  our  attention.  First  of  all  we  might 
well  examine  the  far-reaching  effects  of  the  "  Ray  Report,"  under 
which  there  are  likely  to  be  fewer  schools  for  the  blind  to  hand 
back  to  the  general  staff  of  the  Board  ! 

As  "  Simplissimus  "  does  not  elect  to  reveal  his  identity  I  also 
remain, 

Anonymous. 


American  Foundation  for  the  Blind  (Inc.), 

125  East  46th  Street,  New  York,  N.Y., 

February  2nd,  1933. 

Dear  Miss  Cramp, 

I  was  glad  to  get  your  letter  and  to  know  that  you  feel  that 
some  of  the  changes  incorporated  in  Standard  English  Braille, 
Grade  II,  are  an  improvement,  especially  the  point  six  capital  sign. 

You  ask  if  I  am  satisfied.  Well,  not  entirely.  I  was  disappoin- 
ted in  certain  things,  especially  the  retention  of  the  double  letter 
signs.  I  think  they  are  objectionable  where  one  letter  is  soft  and 
the  other  is  hard,  as  in  success,  suggest,  etc.     But  then,  it  was  a 
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case  of  give  and  take  all  round,  so  it  will  probably  work  out  all 
right. 

I  hope  the  British  readers  will  feel  it  an  advantage  to  have  all 
the  American  books  available  to  them.  I  was  reading-  some  of  the 
letters  in  the  New  Beacon  a  few  days  ago.  I  wish  you  would  tell 
some  of  your  friends  for  me  that  while  they  may  not  like  the 
change  in  the  abbreviation  sign,  and  many  feel  annoyed  at  a  few 
other  minor  changes,  they  should  think  of  the  thousands  of  Ameri- 
can readers  who  are  having  to  learn  upwards  of  150  new  contrac- 
tions and  abbreviations.  I  have  been  quite  surprised  at  the  cheer- 
fulness with  which  our  readers  are  taking  up  the  new  system.  I 
know  it  must  be  quite  annoying  to  some  of  them  who  were  entirely 
satisfied  with  Grade  One-and-a-half  and  saw  no  reason  in  the 
world  for  a  change. 

With  best  wishes,   I  am, 

Yours  very  sincerely, 

Robert  B.  Irwin, 
Executive  Director. 


CONCERNING    BOOKS. 

Recent  Publications  in  Braille. 

Pupils'  Class-Book  of  Arithmetic,  Book  5 E.  J.  S.  Lay 

Sunset  Pass        Zane  Grey 

Pacific  Gold H.   de  Vere  Stacpoole 

Supplementary  List  of  Books  embossed  in  Braille,   published  by 

the  National  Institute  for  the  Blind  up  to  April,   1932 
Year  Book  and  Directory  of  Agencies  for  the  Blind 
Selections  from  Cowper's  Poems 

Recent  Additions  to  the  National  Library  for  the  Blind. 

Grade     I. 

Emily's   Quest        L.   M.   Montgomery 

Little  Tales  of  Long  Ago ...   Margaret  Blaikie 

Highgate  Mystery C.  Kingston 

Very  Good,   Jeeves! P.   G.   Wodehouse 

Grade     II. 

Nothing  to  Nobody M  Brende  " 

Emil  and  the  Detectives     Kastner 

School,  Ghost  and  other  Stories T.  B.  Reed 

Opening  Davy  Jones'  Locker T.  Williamson 

Jack  Sheppard       W.    Harrison  Ainsworth 
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Journeyings  of  Selina  Squirrel  and  her  Friends 

Dorothy  Burroughes 

Bull    Moose Ridgwell   Cullum 

Wizard  of  Oz     L.  F.  Baum 

Maids  of  the  "  Mermaid   " E.  E.  Cowper 

Hostages  and  Other  Stories  for  Boys  and  Girls... Naomi  Mitchison 

In  Trafalgar's  Bay Herbert  Strang  (uncontracted) 

Dawn         Sir  H.  Rider  Haggard 

The  Chronicles  of  Captain  Blood     Sabatini 

Amazing  Adventures  of  Little  Brown  Bear     Burroughes 

Tapestry  Room Molesworth 


"THE  EXTENSION  BOOK." 

[Issued    by    the    Girl    Guides'    Association,     17-19    Buckingham 
Palace  Road,  London.    Price  one  shilling  and  sixpence.] 

This  small  volume  deals  comprehensively  with  "  Extension 
Guiding,"  the  last  but  not  the  least  important  development  of  the 
Girl  Guides'  movement.  In  the  editor's  preface  the  object  of 
Extension  Guiding  is  outlined  as  follows  : — 

"  The  aim  of  Extension  Guiding  is  to  bring  the  blind,  the 
crippled,  the  deaf  and  the  mentally  defective  girl  into  closer  touch 
with  normal  life.  By  giving  her  more  friends,  new  interests  and 
ideals  that  lift  her  out  of  herself  her  disability  ceases  to  be  the 
dominating  factor  of  her  life." 

The  result  of  this  training  is  summed  up  by  the  Chief  Scout  in 
his  "  Foreword."     He  says  : — 

"  A  direct  consequence  is  that,  treated  as  normal  beings  and 
given  the  incentive  to  work  actively  for  others,  instead  of  merely 
passively  receiving  the  help  and  sympathy  of  those  around  them, 
they  get  to  think  and  act  normally  and  develop  hope  and  energy 
to  overcome  their  weakness. 

"  In  very  many  cases  they  actually  succeed,  while  in  no  case  do 
they  fail  to  find  a  new  interest  and  a  new  outlook  in  their  lives 
and  to  gain  the  happiness  which  is  derived  from  overcoming 
difficulties. 

"  If  this  were  the  only  line  in  which  it  has  succeeded  Guiding 
would  be  worth  all  the  effort  we  can  put  into  it.  But  we  want  to 
spread  its  benefits  yet  further  afield — hence  this  book  of  sugges- 
tions from  those  who  have  had  experience  in  organizing  this 
important  branch  of  our  work  on  its  present  effective  footing-." 
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Part  I  deals  with  :  the  Handicapped  Girl,  Organization,  the 
Commissioner,  the  Guider  and  the  Institution,  the  Handicraft 
Depot,  Results. 

A  complete  and  sympathetic  understanding  of  the  handicapped 
girl  is  the  dominant  note  of  the  book,  as  the  following  extracts 
will  show  : — 

"  With  most  of  us  the  little  upsets  of  everyday  life  are  washed 
away  by  the  next  thing  that  happens,  or  we  can  go  for  a  long 
walk  and  come  back  feeling  all  the  better  for  it.  The  handicapped 
girl  cannot  escape  from  her  environment  in  the  same  way,  and  her 
difficulties  are  not  so  easily  shaken  off.  In  consequence,  her  char- 
acter is  profoundly  influenced  by  her  surroundings." 

11  In  the  gallant  attempt  to  preserve  their  independence  many 
people  who  are  partly  deaf  or  partly  blind  make  superhuman 
efforts  to  hide  their  handicap.  They  seldom  let  it  be  known  how 
little  they  can  see,  or  how  much  of  the  conversation  they  have 
missed,  and  in  their  anxiety  to  avoid  giving  trouble,  they  will  put 
themselves  to  any  amount  of  inconvenience  and  discomfort." 

11  There  is  much  talk  of  how  the  handicapped  girl  can  be  help- 
ed, but  not  enough  of  how  she  can  help  other  people.  The 
Guider  with  imagination  to  foresee  the  possibilities  and  gauge  the 
capacity  of  the  individual  Guide  can  aid  her  to  find  a  thousand  and 
one  ways  in  which  she  can  render  willing  and  unstinted  service." 

"  The  post  box  is  a  great  asset  to  the  Extension  Branch,  as 
finding  pen-friends  for  Rangers  and  Guides  widens  their  interests 
and  gives  them  a  personal  link  with  peoples  of  other  countries,  as 
well  as  with  other  parts  of  the  Empire.  The  Secretary,  The  Post 
Box,  c/o  Imperial  Headquarters,  will  forward  names  and 
addresses  for  correspondents  at  home  or  abroad." 

Part  II  treats  of  each  type  of  handicapped  girl  in  turn,  be- 
ginning with  the  blind  (pages  46-58).  The  insight  and  wisdom 
which  we  have  before  mentioned  mark  every  paragraph  of  this 
section. 

The  latter  half  of  the  book  concerns  itself  with  the  technique 
of  Guiding  and  the  necessary  adaptation  of  tests  and  rules  to  the 
limitations  of  the  handicapped  girl.  The  book  is  rendered  more 
attractive  by  its  illustrations,  photographs  of  Extension  Guides 
engaged  in  various  occupations;  it  is  entirely  free  from  "  pad- 
ding "  and  full  of  suggestion.  We  confidently  recommend  it  to 
all  who  are  interested  in  handicapped  girls. 


\\  m.   Neill  &  Sons  Ltd.,   Printers,  93   Mornington  Street,   Manchester,   S.E. 
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THE  MOST   SERIOUS  PROBLEM 

By  "  Scotia." 


I  have  written  the  words  "  Most  Serious,"  but  actually  there 
is  only  one  problem,  worth  the  name  of  problem,  in  the  affairs  of 
the  blind  and  that  is  concerned  with  livelihood.  All  else  fades 
into  insignificance.  In  this  brief  article  I  am  dealing  only  with 
industrial  work — the  professional  side  requires  an  article  to  itself. 

At  first  sight  this  question  of  livelihood  may  not  be  considered 
one  primarily  for  the  teacher,  but  if  Education  is  a  preparation  for 
complete  living,  it  cannot  be  left  out  of  account.  It  is  a  pity,  but 
it  cannot.  The  shadow  of  manhood  falls  on  the  growing  boy, 
though  fortunately  he  does  not  perceive  it.      But  his  elders  do. 
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and  that  is  their  tragedy.  They  have  to  think  from  almost  his 
earliest  schooldays  of  what  he  is  to  become,  what  his  aptitudes 
are  and  where  they  are  to  lead.  I  am  not  thinking  of  vocational 
training  only,  the  future  has  to  be  determined  in  some  measure 
long  before  that  begins.  This  is  true  of  the  ordinary  school  and 
the  ordinary  child,  but  it  is  much  more  true  of  the  blind  school 
and  the  blind  child.  With  the  ordinary  child  in  the  ordinary  school 
there  may  be  a  difficulty  from  the  abundance  of  choice,  but  for  the 
blind  child  and  those  who  bring  him  up  the  difficulty  is  the  meagre 
limit  of  opportunity. 

When  it  was  first  conceived  that  blind  people  might  do  some 
work  and  so  make  some  contribution  towards  their  maintenance, 
the  world  was  not  the  mechanised  world  of  to-day.  Nearly  all 
crafts  were  handicrafts.  That  the  blind  could  produce  goods 
made  by  hand  was  considered  wonderful,  and  so  the  legend  arose 
that  they  were  specially  clever  with  their  hands.  They  have  suffered 
from  that  fallacy  ever  since  and  have  been  doomed  to  perform 
work  that  is  very  profitless,  deadening  and  discouraging.  The 
question  arises,  can  the  blind  not  be  taught  to  use  machinery,  and, 
if  so,  can  occupations  not  be  found  in  which  machinery  is  used  ? 
That  the  blind  can  use  machinery  has  been  fully  proved.  I  re- 
member the  time  when  people  were  incredulous  about  the  possibility 
of  the  sewing-machine  and  the  knitting-machine  as  occupations 
for  blind  women,  but  now  their  use  is  a  common-place,  and  hand 
knitting  and  hand-sewing  are  no  longer  regarded  as  workshop 
occupations.  In  two  institutions  furniture  is  made  by  machinery, 
and  one  makes  furniture  of  the  highest  class.  The  making  of 
spring  mattresses  is  a  new  and  promising  industry.  All  this  indicates 
a  change  of  outlook  and  it  is  a  change  that  must  be  reflected  in  a 
changed  attitude  in  our  educational  methods. 

The  work  of  training  boys  and  girls  as  mechanics  should  begin 
in  the  infant  school  and  the  first  machine  tendered  should  be  the 
mechanical  toy.  There  should  be  abundance  of  these  and  all 
manner  of  toys  that  require  the  action  of  winding.  The  first 
blind  school  with  which  I  became  acquainted  possessed  one  toy 
and  one  only — a  home-made  wooden  doll,  with  brass  nails  for 
eyes,  nose,  and  mouth.  I  was  told  that  it  was  no  use  giving  the 
children  toys  as  blind  children  were  so  destructive.  Well,  we 
live  in  more  enlightened  days  and  I  don't  suppose  such  a  barren 
conception  could  be  found  in  any  of  our  schools  to-day.  But  the 
infant-room  stage  will  not  only  have  mechanical  toys  ;  there  will 
be  constructional  toys  of  which  the  market  contains  a  great  variety, 
and  these  simple  forms  will  be  followed  by  Meccano,  which  is  a 
training  in  itself,  and  tools  and  their  uses  will  be  introduced — the 
gimlet,  the  screwdriver,  the  hammer,  and  at  a  later  stage  the  saw, 
the  plane,  the  chisel.      Far  be  it  from  me  to  attempt  to  lay  down 
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any  scheme  of  work.  I  am  no  believer  in  such  schemes.  The 
opportunities  should  be  there  for  the  children  to  use  freely  as  they 
feel  inclined  and  if  one  stage  overlaps  into  another  it  does  not 
matter  in  the  slightest.  But  I  would  abolish  from  our  schools  every 
form  of  basket-making,  except  for  purely  recreational  purposes  ; 
and  there  should  be  no  chair-caning.  The  educational  value  of 
such  occupations  is  very  slight,  and,  if  the  occupation  is  to  be  a 
lifelong  one,  childhood  ought  to  be  spared  the  drudgery  of  it. 

I  would  have  in  all  schools  a  workshop  where  the  older  boys 
could  dismantle  simple  machinery — old  clocks,  old  bicycles,  old 
typewriters.  Let  it  be  a  dissecting  room.  And  of  course  every 
blind  school  should  have  a  fully  equipped  joiners'  shop. 

Surely  the  time  is  nearly  at  hand  for  a  revolution  in  our  system 
of  Technical  Training.  The  present  methods  really  won't  do. 
And  yet  they  are  good  enough  if  we  are  to  remain  stationary  with 
our  employments.  If,  however,  we  can  expand  in  the  use  of 
machinery,  then  proper  technical  schools  will  be  absolutely  essen- 
tial. 

I  began  by  saying  that  livelihood  is  our  most  serious  problem, 
and  I  will  end  with  a  quotation  from  a  book  which  most  of  us  are 
reading  just  now — The  Blind  in  School  and  Society,  by  Dr.  Thomas 
D.  Cutsforth.     This  is  it  :— 

"It  is  quite  generally  conceded  by  educators  and  workers  for 
the  blind  that  the  graduate's  outlook  for  economic  adjustment 
is  not  so  happy  as  might  be  wished.  This  situation  has  pro- 
duced a  vicious  institutional  hypocrisy.  Gradually  the  pupil 
discovers  that  the  handicrafts  that  he  has  been  taught  and 
urged  to  learn,  motivated  by  the  expectation  that  they  will 
contribute  to  his  economic  success,  are  but  the  archaic  rem- 
nants of  mediaeval  handicrafts  that  have  long  since  been  ren- 
dered passe  by  the  industrial  revolution,  and  that  he  and  the 
penitentiary  convict  are  about  the  only  ones  to  keep  up  the 
fight  against  steel  and  steam.  Doubt,  fear,  misgiving,  dread, 
and  surrender  are  the  contributions  that  the  industrial  depart- 
ments make  to  the  healthy  emotional  life  of  the  institutional 
blind." 

Strong  words,  too  strong  perhaps,  and  written  about  American 
institutions  ;   but  have  they  no  meaning  for  us  ? 
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SECRETARY'S    NOTES. 

A  meeting-  of  the  General  Executive  was  held  on  Saturday, 
8th  April,   1933,  at  11  a.m. 

Present. — Mr.  F.  E.  Hewitt  (Chairman),  Miss  Falconer,  Miss 
Lester,  Miss  Ludford,  Miss  Monk,  Miss  Morley,  Mr.  Cormack, 
Mr.  Evans,  Mr.  Peppitt,  Mr.  Priestley,  Dr.  Ritchie,  Mr.  Siddall, 
Mr.  Stevens,  Mr.  Stone,  Mr.  Symes,  Mr.  Tate,  Mr.  Tivey,  Mr. 
Stainsby   (Hon.   Registrar),   Miss   Garaway  (Hon.  Secretary). 

Mr.  Griffiths'  resignation  from  the  Executive  and  from  the 
Craft  Instructors'  Examination  Board  was  accepted  with  regret. 

The  Chairman  referred  to  the  great  loss  which  the  College 
had  sustained  in  the  lamented  death  of  Dr.  Eichholz.  Dr.  Eich- 
holz had  been  associated  with  the  College  from  its  foundation  in 
1907  and  had  taken  a  deep  and  continuous  interest  in  its  work. 
The  Secretary  was  instructed  to  send  a  suitable  letter  of  con- 
dolence to  Mrs.  Eichholz. 

Mr.  Tate  presented  the  report  of  a  Sub-Committee  which  had 
been  appointed  to  inquire  into  a  revision  of  Moon  type,  and  the 
Executive  expressed  its  opinion  in  favour  of  printing-  Moon  in 
future  without  the  return  line,  that  is,  from  left  to  right.  It  also 
requested  the  Sub-Committee  to  proceed  with  the  preparation  of 
a  system  of  contractions,  which  it  would  consider  at  a  later  date. 

The  Essay  by  "  Simplissimus,"  a  discussion  of  which  had  been 
deferred  from  the  previous  meeting-,  was  again  considered.  The 
reports  of  the  various  Branches  had  now  been  received,  but  owing 
to  the  long-  ag-enda  before  the  meeting  it  was  decided  to  hold  a 
special  meeting  of  the  General  Executive  on  the  6th  May  for  the 
single  purpose  of  discussing  the  Essay  and  formulating  resolu- 
tions which  might  arise  therefrom. 

Correspondence  with  the  Ministry  of  Health  in  regard  to  the 
grant  in  respect  of  the  Home  Teachers'  Examination  was  read, 
and  it  was  decided  to  allow  the  1933  examination  to  go  forward. 
It  was  further  resolved  to  inform  the  Ministry  that  if  the  deficit 
on  this  examination  proved  to  be,  as  was  anticipated,  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  ,-£70,  there  would  be  no  examination  in  1934 
unless  the  Ministry  increased  their  schedule  figure  to  an  adequate 
amount. 

The  Secretaries  of  the  various  examination  boards  reported 
on  meetings  that  had  been  held  on  the  previous  evening,  mainly 
in  connection  with  routine  business.  Mr.  Stevens  also  reported 
that  a  start  had  been  made  with  the  revision  of  the  Handbook. 
The  Executive  expressed  the  hope  that  the  new  edition  would  not 
be  unreasonably  delayed,  as  the  present  edition  is  now  out  of 
print. 

All  the  Branches  reported  that  meetings  had  been  held.     The 
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items  which  had  been  considered  included  the  Essay  by  M  Sim- 
plissimus,  "  Moon  type,  square  handwriting-  and  the  advisability  of 
agendas  in  Braille.  The  Executive  heard  with  much  interest  that 
at  a  recent  meeting  of  the  Scottish  Branch,  held  in  Glasgow,  ar- 
rangements had  been  made  for  preparation  of  Braille  copies  of  The 
Teacher  of  the  Blind. 

Ray  Report. — A  discussion  took  place  on  the  figures  which 
had  been  submitted  by  individual  schools,  but  it  was  felt  that  the 
Executive  could  not  do  more  at  the  present  stage  than  watch  the 
proceedings  with  the  greatest  care. 

Summer  Course  on  Physical  Training. — It  was  reported  that 
the  Joint  Committee  on  Educational  Research  had  made  some 
investigations  into  the  position  of  physical  training  in  schools 
for  blind  children  and  had  received  from  Miss  Vulliamy 
the  suggestion  that  the  Colleg-e  of  Teachers  be  approached  with 
a  view  to  the  holding  of  a  course  of  lectures  and  demonstrations 
in  this  subject.  The  matter  was  fully  discussed  and  it  was  decided 
to  approve  the  course.  A  committee  was  appointed  in  order  to 
work   out  the  details  and   arrangements   for  the  course. 

The  report  of  the  Sub-Committee  on  square  handwriting  was 
adopted,  and  it  was  decided  to  approach  the  N.I.B.  with  a 
request  that  they  should  proceed  with  the  manufacture  of  boards 
and  charts  and  also  with  the  preparation  of  leaflets  of  directions, 
both  in  letterpress  and  Braille.  The  alterations  which  Miss  Monk 
had  made  in  the  original   Boston  letters  were  approved. 

New  Members. — The  Secretary  reported  that  the  following 
had  asked  for  and  been  granted  membership  :  eight  School  Teach- 
ers,  six  Home  Teachers,   one  Technical   Instructor. 

It  was  decided  that  the  next  Executive  and  the  Annual  General 
Meeting  should  be  held  on  the  24th  June,  1933,  at  Swiss  Cottage. 

The  result  of  the  recent  election  was  announced  as  follows  : 
Vice-Chairman — Mr.  S.  E.  Stevens  (141  votes);  General  Execu- 
tive— Dr.  Ritchie  (125  votes),  Miss  Falconer  (122  votes),  Mrs. 
Campbell  (59  votes),  Mr.  Starling  (57  votes),  Miss  Monk  (49 
votes). 

It  was  arranged  to  fill  the  vacancies  caused  by  the  resignations 
of  Messrs.  Gray  and  Griffiths  by  Messrs.  Lochhead  and  Halliday 
and  it  was  noted  that  each  of  these  would  hold  office  for  two 
years. 


National  Diploma  for  Blind  Pianoforte  Tuners. 

The  next  examination  for  the  Diploma  will  be  held  on  5th 
July,  1933.  Forms  of  application  can  be  obtained  from  the 
Hon.  Registrar  of  the  College,  224-6-8  Great  Portland  Street, 
London,    W.i,    and  must   be  returned   not  later  than    5th  June, 

T933- 
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MIDLAND    BRANCH. 

A  meeting-  was  held  at  the  Royal  Midland  Institution  for  the 
Blind,  Nottingham,  by  the  kind  invitation  of  Mr.  Priestley,  on 
March  4th,  1933.  Forty-two  members  were  present.  The  first  half- 
hour  was  spent  in  an  interesting-  and  helpful  tour  of  the  Institution, 
its  workshop  and  hostel.  When  the  meeting  began,  the  Chairman 
mentioned  the  great  loss  sustained  by  the  College  in  the  death 
of  Dr.  Eichholz.  His  place  would  be  a  difficult  one  to  fill. 
Members  were  asked  to  stand  in  silence  as  a  mark  of  their  respect. 

Two  new  members  were  welcomed — Miss  Plum  and  Miss 
Taylor,  both  of  Nottinghamshire.  A  reference  was  made  to  the 
presence  at  the  meeting-  of  Mr.  Biesenbach,  of  South  Africa,  who 
is  studying-  workshop  methods  and  crafts  in  our  various  institu- 
tions, and  he  was  welcomed  amongst  us. 

A  paper  was  read,  which  had  been  prepared  by  Miss  Fisher, 
on  the  Alterations  in  Moon  Type  proposed  by  the  Sub-Committee. 
The  various  sugg-estions  were  considered  and  the  main  points 
finally  brought  forward  were  : — 

1.  The  publication  of  Moon  in  two  grades  would  be  too  expen- 
sive,  considering  the   small  number  of  readers. 

2.  The  present  simplicity  of  Moon  type  makes  it  very  suitable 
for  older  people,  and  contractions  and  alterations  would 
not  be  welcomed. 

3.  There  is  an  advantage  in  the  present  system  of  moving  from 
line  to  line,  particularly  if  lines  are  shortened  a  little. 

.   4.     The  removal  of  the  return  bar  would  prevent  the  right  hand 
acting    as    guide — to    a    left-handed     reader    (who    is     not 
uncommon). 
5.     The  right  to  left  reading  introduces  an  unfamiliar  gesture. 

No  definite  decisions  could  be  made,  but  a  proposal  to  inves- 
tigate further  was  unanimously  carried. 

This  discussion  was  followed  by  an  interesting  account  of  the 
more  recent  activities  of  the  College  given  by  Miss  Falconer. 
She  pointed  out  the  wide  field  of  service,  specially  mentioning  : — 

1.  Square  handwriting — its  particular  use  for  signatures,  its 
simplicity  of  method  and  apparatus  (of  the  Perkins  Institution, 
America),   its  application  in  our  schools. 

2.  The  publications  sub-committee — to  give  advice  on  new  books. 
An  appeal  was  made  here  that  institutions  would  procure 
the  new  publications  as  they  appeared  and  make  use  of  them. 

3.  The  formation  of  a  sub-committee  to  consider  an  enlarged 
syllabus  of  pastime  occupations  for  the  blind.  The  speaker 
asked  her  audience  to  send  new  ideas  to  Miss  Fisher,  of 
Birmingham.  She  also  drew  their  attention  to  the  fact  that 
a  new  Handbook  for  Home  Teachers  would  shortly  be  pub- 
lished. 
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4.     The  change  in  the  chairmanship  of  the  Research  Committee — 

Dr.   Ritchie  having-  been  elected  to  fill  the  vacancy  caused  by 

the  death   of  Dr.    Eichholz.      Miss   Falconer  felt    sure   that 

Dr.   Ritchie  was  the  best  man  to  represent  the  schools  and 

institutions. 

Having-  completed  her  summary  of  the  activities  of  the  Colleg-e, 

Miss  Falconer  referred  to  Standard  Braille  which,  she  said,  was 

an  endeavour  to   produce  a  Braille   acceptable  to  both  American 

and  British  readers  and  not  an  attempt  to  improve  British  Braille. 

Both  sides  had,  of  course,  been  compelled  to  make  concessions. 

The  alterations  could  probably  be  mastered  within  an  hour. 

The  meeting  then  resumed  the  discussion  on  the  Essay  by 
"  Simplissimus,"  as  arranged  in  November.  The  main  point  dealt 
with  was  the  method  of  paying  grants  to  the  unemployable  blind. 
As  at  the  previous  meeting-,  opinions  varied,  and,  time  being  limi- 
ted, it  was  suggested  that  the  next  meeting  of  the  Branch  should 
take  the  form  of  a  debate,  the  subject  to  be  "  That  the  grants  to 
the  unemployable  blind  should  be  paid  by  a  relieving  officer."  Miss 
Roberts,  of  Nottingham,  and  Mr.  Tookey,  of  Birmingham,  con- 
sented to  lead  the  opposing  sides. 

This  interesting  meeting  concluded  with  a  hearty  vote  of  thanks 
to  all  who  had  contributed,  by  papers,  speeches  or  discussion, 
while  a  special  response  was  made  to  the  warm  welcome  given  to 
the  Branch  by  Mr.  Priestley. 

A  generous  tea  was  served  in  the  Concert  Hall,  a  very  friendly 
atmosphere  prevailing. 


SCOTTISH   BRANCH. 

A  meeting  of  the  Scottish  Branch  was  held  at  the  Christian 
Institute,  Bothwell  Street,  Glasgow,  on  Saturday,  March  nth, 
1933.     There  was   a  good  attendance. 

Regret  was  expressed  that  the  recommendations  for  the  Home 
Teachers'  Examination  had  not  been  adopted  by  the  Executive, 
it  being  unanimously  agreed  that  reform  was  necessary. 

The  problem  of  Braille  copies  of  The  Teacher  of  the  Blind 
was  discussed,  and  Mrs.  Moir,  Superintendent  of  the  Aberdeen 
Town  and  County  Association  for  Teaching  the  Blind,  undertook 
to  have  at  least  one  copy  handwritten.  This  service  was  gladly 
accepted  and  the  secretary  was  instructed  to  ask  the  editor  to 
send  proofs  to  Mrs.  Moir.  Miss  Edward,  Forfarshire  Mission 
to  the  Blind,  said  she  might  be  able  to  have  one  copy  made  also. 

The  subject  of  the  afternoon  was  the  Essay  by  "  Simplissi- 
mus," and  Mr.   Halliday  opened  the  discussion.     He  pointed  out 
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that  "  Simplissimus  *'  had  not  dealt  with  registration  and  cer- 
tification of  blindness,  and  this  was  the  basis  of  blind  welfare 
work.  Undoubtedly,  there  should  be  a  prescribed  standard,  al- 
though he  admitted  that  we  might  not  agree  as  to  the  formula. 
Registration  was  a  more  difficult  matter.  Some  local  authorities 
kept  the  official  register  of  the  blind,  in  other  places  the  outdoor 
agency  kept  it.  In  some  cases,  both  the  local  authority  and  the 
agency  kept  registers,  and  the  difficulty  was  to  decide  which  was 
correct. 

Mr.  Halliday  expressed  agreement  with  the  first  point  in  the 
summing  up  of  the  Essa3'.  Local  authorities  had  committees 
dealing  with  the  welfare  of  the  blind,  but  the  personnel  of  these 
committees  changed  yearly.  The  Department  of  Health  provided 
a  continuity  which  was  much  to  be  desired. 

With  regard  to  the  allowance  mentioned  under  the  second 
heading,  Mr.  Halliday  thought  that  what  was  meant  was  a  uni- 
form maintenance  grant  paid  to  the  unemployable  blind.  He 
was  of  the  opinion  that  there  should  be  a  handicap  allowance  to 
all  blind  persons,  quite  apart  from  a  maintenance  grant.  This 
would  help  in  workshops  where  the  standard  wage  bore  no  ratio 
to  the  actual  earnings.  Referring  to  the  fifth  point,  the  idea  that 
blind  persons  should  be  treated  as  special  people  was  to  be  con- 
demned ;  they  were  normal  human  beings  and  should  be  dealt 
with  as  such.  He  agreed  with  "  Simplissimus  "  that  the  ordinary 
inspectors  should  supervise  the  schools. 

One  of  the  members  called  attention  to  the  fact  that  para- 
graph five  referred  to  England  and  did  not  apply  to  Scotland. 
A  lively  discussion  followed,  as  it  was  felt  that  Mr.  Halliday' s 
suggestion  of  a  handicap  allowance  might  lead  to  piece-work,  and  it 
was  generally  accepted  throughout  the  country  that  there  should  be 
no  piece-work  rates  in  workshops  for  the  blind.  Mr.  Halliday 
pointed  out  that  a  handicap  allowance  would  be  quite  separate  from 
earnings  and  maintenance,  the  latter  being  paid  where  necessary. 
Mr.  Mackenzie  thought  that  any  ddea  of  going  back  was  a  retro- 
grade step.  Agencies  for  the  blind  were  now  on  their  feet,  and  it 
was  their  duty  to  show  local  authorities  that  there  was  nothing 
they  should  or  could  do  without  expert  assistance  which  only  the 
agencies  for  the  blind  could  provide. 

It  was  decided  to  hold  the  next  meeting  in  Dundee  some  time 
in  October. 

The  proceedings  closed  with  a  vote  of  thanks  to  Mr.  Lochhead 
for  his  services  in  the  chair  during  the  year  and  to  Mr.  Irving  for 
his  hospitality. 
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WESTERN    BRANCH. 

A  meeting-  of  the  Western  Branch  of  the  College  of  Teachers 
of  the  Blind  was  held  at  Newport,  on  March  nth.  There  were 
27  members  present. 

The  results  of  the  election  of  officers  of  the  Branch  for  1933 
were  declared  to  be  as  follows  : — 
Chairman — Mr.   I.   Lewis,  of  Newport. 
Vice-Chairman — Mr.  Prince,   of   Exeter. 

Committee — Miss  Balchin,  Bridgend;  Mrs.   Northcombe,   Exeter; 
Mr.   Miller,   Bristol,   and  Mr.   Stevens,   Bristol. 

The  report  on  Moon  type  was  given,  but  as  several  areas  in 
the  Branch  had  not  yet  received  copies  of  the  Revised  Moon  Type, 
the  discussion  was  postponed  to  a  future  meeting. 

In  accordance  with  the  recommendation  of  the  Executive  the 
chief  subject  before  the  meeting  was  the  discussion  of  the  Essay 
by  "  Simplissimus." 

The  chairman  of  the  Western  Branch,  Mr.  C.  W.  Stevens, 
of  Bristol,  opened  the  discussion  by  offering  a  vote  of  thanks  to 
The  Teacher  of  the  Blind  for  publishing  the  Essay. 

It  was  generally  felt,  said  Mr.  Stevens,  that  there  was  a  need 
for  simplification  of  the  present  machinery  of  blind  work,  and  that 
the  question  of  suitable  employment  in  their  various  home  cir- 
cumstances was  also  a  question  of  great  moment  to  those  who 
are  being  trained  in  our  schools  and  institutions.  Greater  co- 
operation between  the  respective  branches  of  blind  work  and  a 
more  careful  choice  of  occupation  for  those  employed  under  the 
supervision  of  our  institutions  were  much  to  be  desired. 

Mr.  Miller,  of  Bristol,  spoke  on  the  fifth  point  of  the  Essay. 
While  recognizing  and  appreciating  the  work  of  the  Medical 
Branch  of  the  Board  of  Education  in  our  schools,  the  speaker 
suggested  that  the  education  of  the  blind  was  now  vastly  differ- 
ent from  what  it  was  in  1907,  and  consequently  it  needed  a  differ- 
ent system  of  inspection.  Reviewing  the  general  ideas  which 
are  to  be  found  in  the  education  of  the  blind,  Mr.  Miller  pointed 
out  that  such  axioms  as  "  help  the  blind  to  help  themselves,"  and 
11  treat  the  blind  person  as  nearly  as  possible  as  you  would  a 
sighted  person,"  cause  one  to  ask,  "  How  does  medical  inspec- 
tion of  educational  attainments  fit  in  with  these  principles?" 

While  the  medical  inspections  have  been,  and  will  continue  to 
be,  of  the  utmost  importance  in  such  matters  as  physical  health, 
fatigue,  clothing,  diet,  and  eye  inspection,  the  speaker  felt  that 
educational  problems  which  confront  both  pupil  and  teacher  call 
for  the  advice  of  an  educational  inspector.  Teachers  would  wel- 
come criticism  and  advice  springing  from  practical  acquaintance 
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with  the  problems  of  the  blind  class.  To  attain  this,  first-hand 
teaching  knowledge  of  the  blind  child  was  necessary. 

Mr.  Miller  suggested  that  the  educational  inspection  should 
be  carried  out  by  a  trained  educational  specialist. 

Miss  Wade,  of  Llanelly,  speaking  of  how  the  Essay  had  dealt 
with  the  problems  of  the  Home  Teacher,  said  she  welcomed  the 
plea  for  simplification.  The  tremendous  amount  of  time  which  is 
necessary  for  the  completion  of  the  numerous  forms  which  the 
present  machinery  demands,  often  leaves  the  Home  Teacher  in 
country    districts    wondering    what    is    her    real    work.  Both 

time  and  money  are  wasted,  and  very  often  the  blind  person 
(for  whose  benefit  the  machinery  is  supposed  to  work)  is  kept 
waiting  for  whatever  grant   or  pension   may  be  involved. 

On  the  question  of  payment  of  grants,  Miss  Wade  pleaded  for 
a  system  which  would  differentiate  between  the  grant  to  a  blind 
person  and  the  grant  to  a  pauper.  It  would  be  better  for  the 
Home  Teacher  not  to  handle  grants,  and  so  be  free  to  pay  the 
social  visit  which  is  the  real  work  of  the  Home  Teacher.  The 
grants  could  be  dispensed  by  an  almoner — the  almoner  and  the 
Home  Teacher  working  in  harmony  for  the  common  service  to  the 
blind. 

Instead  of  filling  up  particulars  on  innumerable  forms,  Miss 
Wade  suggested  that  the  Home  Teacher  would  be  of  more  ser- 
vice if  he  or  she  were  present  when  grants  were  being  settled. 

In  the  discussion  which  followed,  several  members  took  part, 
and  various  views  were  given  on  the  five  points  raised  by  "  Sim- 
plissimus."  Propositions  and  amendments  were  numerous, 
showing  how  keenly  interested  was  the  meeting  in  the  points  under 
discussion.  It  was  finally  decided  to  offer  the  following  sugges- 
tions to  the  Executive  : — 

i.  That  the  Local  Government  Act,  1929,  be  amended  so  as  to 
permit  of  direct  grants  from  the  Ministry  and  resumption  of 
the  old  form  of  inspection,  supplemented  by  Local  Inspectors. 

2.  As  suggested  by  "  Simplissimus." 

3.  That  a  National  Council,  elected  from  the  Union  of  Associa- 
tions, The  College  of  Teachers  of  the  Blind  and  The  Associa- 
ion  of  Workshops,  be  set  up  and  that  this  council  be  the 
advisory  committee. 

4.  That  Grants  now  being  paid  to  the  several  Counties  Associa- 
tions be  paid  as  at  present. 

5.  That  the  present  system  of  inspection  of  Special  Schools  should 
'     continue,  with  the  addition  to  the  inspectorate  of  a  full  time 

inspector  possessing  the  Diploma  of  the  College  of  Teachers 

of  the  Blind. 
After  the  meeting,  more  animated  discussion  took  place,  while 
the  members  present  thoroughly  enjoyed  the  hospitality  so  kindly 
provided  by  Mr.   Lewis  and  the  staff  of  the  Blind  Hostel. 
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[Reprinted   from  the  Teachers'  Forum, 
November,    1932,  and  January,    1933.] 

WAYS    AND   MEANS  OF  TEACHING    GEOMETRY 
TO    BLIND    STUDENTS. 

By  A.  D.  Hurst. 

Part  I. 

Let  it  be  understood  at  the  beginning  of  this  paper  that  the 
amount  of  sight  a  student  may  have  has  nothing  to  do  with 
whether  or  not  he  or  she  studies  geometry  at  our  school.  Frankly, 
after  six  years  of  experience  as  a  teacher  of  high  school  mathe- 
matics, two  years  in  the  public  schools  and  four  years  at  the  North 
Carolina  School  for  the  Blind,  I  am  ready  to  believe  that  blind 
boys  and  girls  can  do  all  of  high  school  and  college  mathematics 
— and  perhaps  more.  They  of  course  cannot  make  surveys  with 
a  transit,  draw  maps  to  a  delicate  scale,  or  carry  out  similar 
activities,  but  it  is  not  the  mathematics  of  the  situation  that  pre- 
vents them. 

The  first  section  of  this  paper  will  discuss  how  the  regular 
demonstrative  propositions  are  taught  at  our  school.  The  second 
section,  which  will  appear  in  a  later  issue,  will  describe  how  the 
totally  blind  students  are  able  to  accurately  draw  the  regular  geo- 
metric figures  for  the  construction  problems.  Ordinarily  a  dis- 
tinction is  not  made  in  the  two  types  of  work,  but  in  our  school 
such  a  separation  seems  best.  The  main  reason  for  dividing  our 
work  in  this  way  is  that  our  students  have  a  complete  set  of 
geometric  figures  to  match  the  propositions  in  their  text. 

Since  we  use  these  figures  daily,  it  is  not  necessary  for  the 
students  to  draw  anything  except  for  propositions  relating  to 
construction  problems.  There  are  enough  of  these  problems  to 
•  thoroughly  familiarize  the  students  with  the  use  of  drawing  instru- 
ments and  to  teach  them  how  to  draw  almost  any  geometric 
figure  likely  to  come  to  their  attention.  Our  students  usually 
spend  six  to  eight  weeks  on  this  part  of  their  work.  Evidence 
that  two  months  is  long  enough  to  spend  in  drawing  figures  is 
suggested  by  the  fact  that  when  one  of  our  students  in  college  was 
called  on  to  draw  a  map  for  geography,  she  was  able  to  hand  in  a 
satisfactory  drawing.  The  same  student  also  made  an  "  A  "  in 
her  mathematics  this  year. 

Soon  after  I  began  teaching  geometry  to  the  blind,  I  dis- 
covered that  they  were  not  understanding  the  subject.  They  could 
repeat  the  definitions  in  the  book,  but  when  given  geometric  fig- 
ures and  asked  to  illustrate  that  which  they  were  explaining,  many 
of  them  seemed  lost.     For  example,  the  students  have  the  wrong 
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conception  of  the  following-  fundamentals  of  geometry  : — 

i.  Equality  of  Angles — The  students  could  quote  the  definitions 
they  had  read,  but  often,  when  given  two  equal  angles  in  card- 
board or  wood,  perhaps  half  of  the  class  did  not  know  how  to 
show  the  equality.  Especially  was  this  true  if  the  sides  forming 
the  equal  angles  were  unequal  in  length.  Students  frequently 
think  that  two  angles  are  equal  if  the  sides  forming  these  angles 
are  equal  in  length. 

2.  Complementary  and  Supplementary  Angles — Again  the 
students  memorized  the  definitions,  but  when  given  two  com- 
plementary angles  and  asked  to  show  that  they  were  complemen- 
tary, the  majority  of  the  class  were  unable  to  do  so.  It  is  wise 
to  have  several  sets  of  angles  of  different  sizes,  for  if  two  45 
degree  angles  are  used,  some  of  the  students  think  that  a  75  degree 
angle  and  a  15  degree  angle  are  not  complementary.  The  same 
is  true  with  the  supplementary  angles. 

3.  Perpendiculars — When  questioned  on  this  subject,  about 
half  of  each  class  said  that  one  line  is  perpendicular  to  another 
when  right  angles  are  formed.  My  next  question  was  :  "  When 
are  right  angles  formed?"  The  usual  reply  was  that  right  angles 
are  formed  when  one  line  is  perpendicular  to  another.  Both 
answers  are  in  one  sense  correct,  but  if  the  two  are  put  together, 
they  form  a  vicious  circle  with  the  student  incapable  of  further 
explanation. 

4.  "  One  line  and  only  one  may  be  drawn  between  two  given 
points  " — this  statement  is  of  course  recognized  as  one  of  the 
.postulates.  It  often  takes  on  an  entirely  different  meaning,  how- 
ever, if  the  students  are  asked  to  select  two  points  on  a  board  and 
drive  a  small  nail  or  tack  to  hold  each  point  and  then  see  how 
many  strings  they  can  draw  from  one  point  to  the  other  without 
the  strings  touching. 

But  why  were  these  and  similar  things  not  being  understood? 
They  had  been  explained  verbally  two  or  three  different  ways. 
Later  experiments  seemed  to  prove  that  the  main  reason  for  these 
wrong  conceptions  rested  on  the  fact  that  the  figures  in  the  text 
were  not  sufficiently  tangible.     This  was  no  fault  of  the  embossers. 

The  students  needed  triangles  of  different  sizes  and  shapes 
cut  from  wood  or  other  material  so  that  they  could  handle  them, 
turn  them  about,  carry  them  from  place  to  place,  and  observe 
them  from  every  point  of  view.  This  condition  would  give  real 
laboratory  work  for  the  postulate  which  says  that  "  any  figure 
may  be  moved  from  one  place  to  another  without  altering  its  size 
or  shape."  Such  a  condition  would  also  afford  a  better  opportunity 
for  blind  students  to  become  familiar  with  the  figures  they  were 
to  study  throughout  the  year. 

Circles  and  lines  that  could  be  handled  in  the  same  manner 
were  also  needed.     The   best   object  so  far  used  to   represent  a 
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line  is  a  piece  of  soft  wire,  preferably  solder  in  the  form  of  wire. 
This  is  easy  to  bend  and  the  students  can  make  angles  of  vari- 
ous sizes.  This  may  also  be  used  to  advantage  when  studying 
the  equality  of  angles. 

Since  the  geometric  figures  to  match  the  propositions  could  not 
be  bought,  it  was  necessary  to  make  them  in  our  carpenters'  shop. 
Upson  board — often  called  beaver  board — was  selected.  This 
material  is  light,  will  not  split,  and  is  easily  worked. 

A  geometric  figure  was  cut  out  for  each  proposition  in  Went- 
worth-Smith's  Plane  Geometry,  with  the  exception  of  eight  or 
ten  of  the  most  simple.  Figures  were  of  course  not  made  for 
the  construction  problems,  as  their  solution  depends  on  drawing 
certain  lines,  angles  and  arcs.  After  the  figures  were  sawed  out, 
their  edges  were  sand-papered  to  give  them  a  better  appearance. 
In  order  to  keep  the  figures  more  sanitary,  as  well  as  to  make 
them  more  lasting,  they  were  given  a  coat  of  shellac.  Braille 
letters  to  take  the  place  of  the  letters  in  the  book  were  cut  out 
and  pasted  on  the  figures  at  the  desired  places  while  the  shellac 
was  soft. 

No  definite  dimensions  were  taken  for  the  length  or  width 
of  the  figures.  Most  of  them,  however,  are  six  inches  or  less 
in  length  with  their  widths  in  proportion.  Even  though  other 
dimensions  were  used,  the  figures  would  still  be  entirely  satis- 
factory. 

In  case  a  line  was  to  be  drawn  somewhere  in  the  figure,  a 
groove  the  size  of  the  geometric  lines  in  the  braille  books  was 
cut  into  the  figure. 

It  was  necessary  for  a  few  of  the  figures  to  be  made  in  more 
than  one  piece.  In  only  two  propositions,  however,  do  they 
consist  of  as  many  as  four  pieces,  and  these  do  not  confuse  the 
students. 

Someone  may  ask  how  we  use  the  materials  described  above. 
The  answer  is  simple  and  one  illustration  will  make  it  clear. 
Suppose  that  we  are  proving  that  "  two  triangles  are  congruent 
when  two  sides  and  the  included  angle  of  the  one  are  equal  respec- 
tively to  two  sides  and  the  included  angle  of  the  other."  In  this 
proposition  two  triangles,  ABC  and  XYZ,  are  given.  The  student 
now  has  before  him  two  triangles  with  dimensions  that  satisfy 
the  above  conditions.  The  proof  begins  by  placing  triangle  ABC 
on  triangle  XYZ  so  that  A  shall  fall  on  X  and  AB  shall  fall  along 
XY.  The  reason  for  this  step  is  that  "  any  figure  may  be  moved 
from  one  place  to  another  without  altering  its  size  or  shape."  This 
postulate  begins  to  take  on  full  meaning  when  the  students 
actually  pick  up  triangle  ABC  and  place  it  on  XYZ  in  such  a  way 
as  to  satisfy  the  above  conditions.  Since  AB  was  given  equal  to 
XY  and  the  two  ends,  A  and  X,  were  made  to  coincide,  of  course 
the  other  points,  B  and  Y,  will  coincide,  since  the  two  lines  were 
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given  equal.  We  now  have  the  point  B  coinciding  with  point  Y, 
and  the  students  may  see  that  such  is  the  case. 

Now  AC  lies  along-  XZ  because  angle  A  was  given  equal  to 
angle  X.  By  using  the  figures,  the  students  may  again  see  and 
touch  these  lines  as  they  lie  along  each  other.  It  also  recalls  to 
their  minds  the  definition  of  the  equality  of  angles.  Since  AC 
is  equal  to  XZ  (given)  and  the  points  A  and  X  have  been  made 
to  coincide,  then  the  two  points  C  and  Z  coincide.  We  now  have 
two  points,  B  and  C,  established.  It  remains  to  see  how  many 
lines  may  be  drawn  between  these  points.  Of  course  only  one 
line  may  be  drawn.  But  a  moment  ago,  before  the  points  B 
and  Y,  and  C  and  Z,  had  been  made  to  coincide,  we  had  two  lines 
BC  and  YZ.  Since  the  points  at  the  ends  of  these  lines  have 
been  made  to  coincide,  the  lines  which  formerly  connected  these 
points  coincide,  and  thus  we  have  the  two  triangles  congruent, 
for  they  have  been  made  to  coincide  in  all  of  their  parts. 

Any  other  proposition  should  be  treated  in  a  similar  manner. 
After  two  figures  have  been  made  to  coincide,  they  should  be 
turned  about  and  observed  from  all  points  of  view.  This  practice 
helps  to  eliminate  the  occasional  idea  that  all  sets  of  figures  must 
have  the  same  shape  or  rest  on  a  certain  side  to  be  proved  con- 
gruent. 

In  conclusion,  by  using  geometric  figures,  we  have  placed  our 
work  on  a  more  scientific  basis  and  have  included  much  of  the 
laboratory  work  with  it.  To  attempt  to  teach  geometry  to  blind 
students  without  the  help  of  some  such  scheme  would  have  about 
the  same  effect  as  teaching  any  other  course  in  science  without 
offering  the  laboratory  work  connected  with  it.  Too  much  em- 
phasis cannot  be  placed  upon  geometric  figures.  With  their 
proper  use,  I  firmly  believe  that  the  study  of  geometry  may  be 
made  as  real  and  as  interesting  to  the  blind  as  it  is  to  the  seeing. 
After  six  years'  teaching  experience  with  both  groups  of  students, 
I  am  confident  that  high  school  geometry  may  be  made  to  mean 
as  much  to  the  blind  as  to  those  with  sight. 

Part  II. 

Our  students  use  practically  the  same  instruments  for  drawing 
their  geometric  figures  that  any  seeing  person  would  use.  It 
is  true  that  our  instruments  have  some  modifications,  but  these 
changes  are  far  less  radical  than  most  people  would  think.  Per- 
haps one  of  the  greatest  differences  between  the  two  types  of 
instruments  is  in  the  type  of  pencil  used.  Our  students  draw 
lines  with  an  instrument  that  will   make  them  tangible. 

The  drawing  instruments  are  eight  in  number,  and  are  listed 
as  follows  : — 

i.   Drawing  board. 

2.  Compass. 
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3.  "  Dotted  line  "  stylus. 

4.  Ruler. 

5.  Ordinary  stylus  for  writing. 

6.  Four  sharp  pointers  to  take  the  plaee  of  thumb  tacks. 

7.  Protractor. 

8.  Drawing  paper. 

1.  Drawing  board.  We  use  a  piece  of  upson  board,  eight  and 
a  half  by  eleven  inches. 

Someone  may  wonder  just  why  this  material  is  used  instead 
of  a  different  kind.  The  reason  is  simple.  The  first  point  to  be 
considered  in  any  drawing  by  blind  pupils  is  to  make  the  figures 
tangible.  Certainly  no  figure  may  be  drawn  accurately  unless  it 
is  tangible.  To  make  the  figures  available  to  the  sense  of  touch, 
it  is  necessary  to  use  a  drawing  board  that  is  neither  too  hard 
nor  too  soft.  If  the  board  is  too  soft,  the  drawing  paper  will  be 
cut  or  torn  by  the  drawing  instrument,  and  if  too  hard,  the  lines 
will  lack  proper  tangibility.  Therefore,  it  is  necessary  to  use 
a  board  of  such  a  texture  as  will  allow  the  proper  impression  to  be 
made  on  the  paper.  The  greatest  objection  to  our  drawing  boards 
is  that,  after  a  few  weeks,  they  become  full  of  holes  and  must  be 
replaced. 

2.  Compass.  Several  different  kinds  have  been  tried  in  our 
classes,  but  only  one  seems  to  be  satisfactory.  This  is  made  by 
the  Eagle  Pencil  Co.,  New  York,  No.  855,  and  sells  for  twenty- 
five  cents.  The  American  Pencil  Co.,  New  York,  also  makes  a 
similar  compass,  No.  1577.  The  main  trouble  with  practically  all 
compasses  is  that  the  radius  will  change  one  way  or  another, 
without  the  student's  knowledge.  The  result  of  this  is  that  the 
figure  is  drawn  incorrectly.  It  may  be  that  with  some  of  the 
compasses  the  radius  will  change  only  a  fraction  of  an  inch. 
This  slight  change,  however,  is  sufficient  to  make  a  variation  that 
will  result  in  an  incorrect  figure. 

After  the  compass  has  been  selected,  the  pencil  must  be  re- 
moved and  a  stylus  inserted  in  its  place.  This  is  done  by  working 
off  the  handle  of  an  ordinary  writing  stylus  until  it  becomes  the 
size  of  a  pencil.     It  can  then  be  inserted. 

One  other  change  should  now  be  made  in  the  stylus  before  it 
will  give  the  best  results.  Its  metal  point  should  be  filed  off  until 
it  becomes  about  as  sharp  as  the  pivot  point  of  the  compass.  It 
is  not  absolutely  necessary  to  make  this  change,  but  if  the  metal 
point  is  sharpened  two  advantages  are  brought  about.  First,  it 
will  lessen  the  physical  strain  on  the  student's  hand,  and,  second, 
the  lines  thus  made  will  be  more  distinct  and  easier  to  work  with. 

3.  u  Dotted  line  "  stylus.  This  instrument  takes  the  place  of 
a  pencil.  It  may  be  made  with  very  little  trouble.  The  writer 
made  six  of  these  instruments  within  an  hour,   at  an  expense  of 
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one  cent  each.  The  only  materials  needed  are  a  few  small, 
slender  nails  about  one  inch  long  and  a  piece  of  reed,  the  size  of 
a  pencil,  such  as  is  used  in  the  basketry  department  of  any  school 
for  the  blind.  Cut  the  reed  in  pieces  about  five  inches  long- ; 
drive  the  nail  about  half-way  to  its  head  in  one  end  of  the  reed, 
and  then  either  file  or  grind  a  sharp  point  on  the  nail  in  place 
of  the  head.  The  stylus  is  then  ready  for  use.  Our  class  has 
used  only  the  home-made  styli  this  year,  and  they  have  found 
them  very  satisfactory.  It  should  be  borne  in  mind,  however, 
that  this  type  of  stylus  is  to  be  used  in  making  dotted  lines  only, 
as  the  sharp  point  will  cut  the  stationery.  A  different  stylus  will 
be  used  for  drawing  "  solid  "  lines. 

4.  Rider.  In  drawing  a  straight  line  every  person  uses  a  ruler 
of  some  kind.  The  rulers  used  by  our  students  are  not  unlike 
those  used  by  other  people.  Sometimes  the  twelve-  or  fifteen- 
inch  rulers  are  more  convenient  to  work  with  if  they  are  cut  in 
two.  Also  a  ruler  seven  or  eight  inches  long  is  usually  long 
enough  to  draw  any  line  that  will  be  needed.  Small  notches  should 
be  cut  on  one  side  of  the  ruler  at  intervals  of  one-half  inch,  so 
that  the  students  may  have  a  convenient  method  of  setting  the 
compass  with  the  desired  radius,  or  of  drawing  a  line  of  a  certain 
length. 

5.  Ordinary  writing  stylus.  It  is  usually  customary  for  the 
"  Given  "  in  geometric  work  to  be  represented  by  solid  lines, 
and  to  represent  the  constructed  lines  by  a  series  of  dots.  A 
student  may  easily  make  the  solid  lines  by  placing  the  edge  of 
the  ruler  where  the  line  is  to  be  drawn  and  then  drawing  the  ordin- 
ary stylus  across  the  paper  while  holding  it  against  the  edge  of  the 
ruler.  As  the  stylus  is  drawn  across  the  page  it  should  be  held 
at  an  angle  of  about  40  degrees  to  the  page.  This  will  prevent 
the  stylus  from  tearing  the  paper.  Sometimes  it  is  necessary  to 
draw  the  stylus  three  or  four  times  in  the  same  place  in  order  to 
make  the  line  as  distinct  and  tangible  as  is  desired.  One  should 
also  be  sure  to  hold  the  ruler  firmly  against  the  drawing  paper, 
otherwise  it  will   move  and  several  lines  will  be  made. 

6.  Four  sharp  pointers.  Perhaps  the  best  description  of  these 
instruments  is  that  they  are  thumb  tacks,  with  long  handles  and 
long  shanks.  The  purpose  of  the  handle  is  to  make  them  more 
convenient  for  the  blind  to  use.  Aside  from  this  thumb  tacks  are 
not  easy  for  the  blind  to  find  when  they  are  lost.  Each  student 
should  have  four  of  these  instruments. 

So  far  as  I  know,  these  sharp  pointers  cannot  be  bought  ready 
for  use,  but  fortunately  the  ordinary  writing  stylus  may  be  easily 
and  quickly  changed  into  exactly  what  is  wanted  by  merely  filing 
or  grinding  off  the  metal  point,  so  that  it  may  be  pressed  into  the 
drawing  board  at  any  desired  point.  Their  points  can  not  be 
made  too  sharp. 
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These  sharp  pointers  are  used  for  two  different  things.  First, 
it  takes  at  least  two  of  them  to  hold  the  stationery  on  the  drawing- 
board,  one  in  eaeh  of  the  two  top  corners  after  the  paper  has  been 
placed  straight  on  the  board.  Second,  the  other  two  pointers  will 
be  used  from  time  to  time  to  hold  the  strategic  points  in  the 
figure  that  is  being  drawn.  By  strategic  points  are  meant  the 
intersection  of  two  arcs,  the  two  ends  of  a  given  line,  the  vertex 
of  an  angle,  and  the  like. 

A  simple  figure  will  illustrate.  Suppose  the  problem  is  to 
bisect  a  given  line.  In  this  case  a  definite  line  AB  is  given.  In 
making  the  construction,  take  A  as  a  centre  and  with  a  conven- 
ient radius  describe  an  arc  above  and  below  AB.  Then  use  B 
as  a  centre  and,  with  the  same  radius,  describe  two  other  arcs 
that  will  intersect  the  two  drawn  first.  Now  we  have  two  arcs 
intersecting  above  AB  and  two  below.  In  order  to  complete  the 
drawing  a  line  must  be  drawn  from  one  of  these  intersections  to 
the  other.  But  how  is  a  blind  student  to  do  this?  The  line  is 
easily  drawn.  All  that  is  necessary  is  to  locate  the  intersection 
of  these  arcs  and  stick  one  of  the  sharp  pointers  through  the 
paper  and  into  the  drawing  board  until  it  becomes  stationary. 
Treat  the  other  pair  of  intersecting  arcs  in  the  same  manner. 
Now  the  two  intersections — the  strategic  points — are  definitely 
located.  All  that  remains  to  be  done  is  to  place  the  ruler  against 
the  two  pointers  and  draw  the  dotted  line  along  the  edge  of  the 
ruler  with  the  stylus.     The  figure  is  now  complete. 

Someone  may  suggest  that  blind  pupils  are  unable  to  locate 
the  intersection  of  these  arcs,  when  the  lines  or  dots  forming 
them  are  no  larger  than  ordinary  pencil  points.  Frankly,  the 
students  themselves  think  they  are  unable  to  locate  such  points 
when  they  try  for  the  first  time.  After  a  day  or  two  of  practice, 
however,  they  make  no  more  complaint  about  this  feature  of  the 
drawing.  With  another  day  or  two  of  practice  the  students  have 
learned  to  "  feel  "  the  intersections,  ends  of  lines,  etc.,  with 
the  metal  pointer  itself.  If  this  method  does  not  suffice — as  is 
frequently  the  case — they  may  easily  raise  one  edge  of  the  draw- 
ing paper  high  enough  to  place  one  hand  or  finger  on  the  under 
side  of  the  page  where  the  line  is  and  put  the  sharp  pointer  on  the 
other  side.  In  this  manner  the  students  practically  always  locate 
the  exact  point. 

There  are  also  other  tricks  that  students  adopt  to  assist  them- 
selves in  locating  points  of  this  kind.  One  of  them  follows.  Sup- 
pose a  student  is  going  to  draw  an  arc  across  a  solid  line,  as  will 
be  necessary  when  erecting  a  perpendicular  at  a  given  point  in  a 
given  line.  Let  us  consider  the  first  case  of  this  problem,  namely, 
when  the  given  point  is  not  at  the  end  of  the  line.  Here  the 
given  point  will  be  used  as  a  centre  and,  with  a  convenient  radius, 
an  arc  will  be  described  on  either  side  of  the  given  point  that  will 
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cross  the  given  line.  If,  after  the  pivot  point  of  the  compass  has 
been  located,  and  before  any  arcs  have  been  made,  the  free  end 
of  the  compass  is  lightly  dragged  across  the  line  where  the  arc 
is  to  be  made,  one  may  very  easily  sense  when  the  free  £nd  of 
the  compass  strikes  the  given  embossed  line.  Other  methods  to 
help  in  locating  intersections  will  develop  through  practice. 

7.  Protractor.  So  far  as  the  writer  knows,  protractors  that 
may  be  used  by  the  blind  are  not  for  sale.  Fortunately,  again, 
they  are  not  difficult  to  make.  The  best  material  so  far  used 
is  the  above-mentioned  upson  board.  An  ordinary  five-inch  drafts- 
man's protractor  seems  to  be  a  good  model  to  work  from.  In 
order  to  make  them,  from  four  to  six  thicknesses  of  upson  board 
should  be  nailed  together  with  two  small  nails.  The  model  pro- 
tractor should  then  be  placed  on  the  upson  board  and  a  pencil 
mark  made  around  it.  A  band  saw  will  be  necessary,  in  order  to 
saw  the  curved  surface.  After  the  semi-circles  have  been  sawed, 
small  notches  should  be  cut  in  the  curved  side  at  intervals  of  five 
degrees.  Another  small  notch  the  size  of  the  metal  in  a  stylus 
should  also  be  cut  half-way  between  the  extremities  of  the 
diameter. 

Beginning  about  half-an-inch  on  each  side  of  the  notch  just 
made,  and  ending  about  half-  or  a  quarter-of-an-inch  from  the 
ends  of  the  diameter,  a  scallop  should  be  made  in  the  protractor 
exactly  as  deep  as  the  notch  at  the  midpoint.  If  this  is  not  done, 
the  diameter  will  not  exactly  coincide  with  the  base  line  because 
of  the  notch  that  has  been  made  at  the  midpoint.  At  the  same 
time,  if  a  tangible  point  is  not  made  at  the  midpoint  of  the 
diameter  blind  students  will  have  no  means  of  distinguishing  this 
very  necessary  point.  The  protractor  is  now  ready  to  be  shell- 
acked. The  purpose  of  shellacking  is  to  make  it  look  better,  and 
to  help  in  keeping  it  clean. 

When  one  is  ready  to  use  the  protractor  the  place  for  the 
vertex  of  the  angle  should  be  located  and  held  with  one  of  the 
sharp  pointers  by  pressing  it  into  the  drawing  board.  The  notch 
at  the  midpoint  of  the  diameter  should  now  be  placed  against 
this  pointer  and  the  protractor  turned  about  until  the  diameter, 
or  a  portion  of  it,  coincides  with  the  base  line  which  contains  the 
vertex  of  the  angle  that  is  to  be  drawn.  In  order  to  prevent  the 
protractor  from  changing  this  desired  position,  a  second  pointer 
should  now  be  placed  against  the  diameter  of  the  protractor  about 
half  or  two-thirds  of  the  distance  between  the  midpoint  of  the 
diameter  and  the  end  of  the  arc.  If  the  protractor  is  in  the 
correct  position,  this  second  pointer  will  be  in  the  base  line  as 
the  pointer  is  made  stationary  in  the  drawing  board.  When  this 
is  done,  count  off  the  number  of  degrees  or  notches  necessary  to 
give  the  desired  angle,  and  hold  the  point  by  using  one  of  the 
sharp  pointers  in  the  usual  way.     Now  remove  the  protractor  (do 
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not  remove  the  pointers)  and  draw  a  line  from  the  vertex  pointer 
to  each  of  the  other  two  pointers.  The  desired  angle  has  been 
made. 

Of  course  blind  students  are  unable  to  draw  angles  to  the 
exact  degree  or  minute,  but  for  all  practical  purposes  if  an  angle 
is  not  more  than  two  or  three  degrees  larger  or  smaller  than  is 
desired,  it  serves  its  purpose  very  well.  With  two  days'  practice 
students  are  able  to  draw  any  angle  for  which  their  work  calls. 
It  seems  to  be  a  good  idea  to  begin  the  work  with  the  protractor 
by  drawing  squares.  Then  branch  out  on  parallelograms  with 
oblique  angles. 

A  protractor  is  not  absolutely  necessary  for  blind  students 
to   be    able   to    draw    the    figures.  In    fact,    our   students   are 

not  allowed  to  use  the  protractor  until  they  have  first  learned  how 
to  draw  figures  accurately  without  it.  Thus  if  it  is  not  con- 
venient for  the  school  to  make  these  instruments,  this  should  in 
no  way  interfere  with  the  students  drawing  the  desired  figures. 

8.  Drawing  paper.  The  last  part  of  our  drawing  equipment  is 
the  drawing  paper.  For  this  we  use  the  ordinary  stationery  that  is 
used  in  writing  Braille.  In  order  to  economize  we  sometimes  have 
the  regular  sheets  cut  in  halves,  as  half  of  an  ordinary  sheet  is 
large  enough  for  the  majority  of  the  figures. 

The  suggestions  offered  in  this  paper  may  seem  a  bit  compli- 
cated, but  if  they  are  tried  one  will  find  that  they  are  not  difficult 
to  carry  out.  Readers  may  rest  assured  that  this  plan  for  blind 
students  to  draw  geometric  figures  will  work.  It  has  been  tried 
four  successive  years  in  our  school  and  I  expect  to  use  it  as  long 
as  I  teach  geometry  to  the  blind.  The  students  who  have  used 
it  say  that  they  like  it  for  two  reasons.  First,  without  some  such 
scheme  the  construction  problems  would  have  very  little  meaning. 
Second,  it  is  something  new  and  is  most  fascinating  to  some  of 
them.  My  own  conviction  is  that  our  drawing  work  contributes 
largely  toward  causing  the  study  of  geometry  to  be  as  real  and  as 
meaningful  to  the  blind  as  it  is  to  the  seeing. 

If  anyone  is  interested  in  seeing  this  equipment  a  complete  set 
of  drawing  instruments  and  a  few  sample  figures  may  be  borrowed 
from  the  Librarian  of  the  American  Foundation  for  the  Blind, 
125  East  46th  Street,  New  York  City. 


NORTHERN  COUNTIES  ASSOCIATION  FOR  THE  BLIND 

The  quarterly  meeting  of  the  General  Committee  was  held  at 
Middlesbrough  on  March  23rd.  The  programme  included  a  dis- 
cussion on  partially  blind  children;  blindness  and  operations;  the 
appointment  of  regional  ophthalmic  surgeons ;  wages  and  condi- 
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tions  of  blind  workers ;  decertified  trainees ;  and  the  mentally 
defective  blind. 

At  the  afternoon  session  a  report  on  Certification  was  pre- 
sented by  Dr.  Joseph,  D.P.H.,  Medical  Officer  of  Health  for 
Warrington.      It  was   followed  by  an  animated   debate. 

The  chairman  then  asked  Mr.  W.  H.  Tate,  J. P.,  Bradford, 
to  give  his  address  on  The  Deaf -Blind. 

Mr.  Tate  said  that  amongst  the  19,903  cases  of  blindness 
mentioned  in  the  last  annual  report  of  the  Northern  Counties 
Association  there  were  to  be  found  here  and  there  throughout  the 
entire  area  solitary  individuals  who,  in  addition  to  the  loss  of 
sight,  had  the  further  misfortune  of  being  deprived  of  the  sense 
of  hearing  and  in  some  cases  of  speech.  Although  the  proportion 
of  such  cases  to  the  whole  number  was  probably  not  more  than 
four  per  cent,  it  was  evident  that  there  were  considerable  num- 
bers of  deaf-blind  in  the  larger  centres  such  as  Liverpool,  which 
had  98,  Manchester  with  59,  and  Lancashire  County  with  116, 
the  total  for  the  whole  area  being  880.  Cut  off  from  both  sight 
and  hearing  the  condition  of  some  of  these  individuals  was  ex- 
tremely deplorable  and  called  for  such  sympathetic  attention, 
study  and  service  as  would  assist  them,  despite  the  darkness  and 
silence  by  which  they  were  surrounded,  to  attain  to  habits  of 
thought,  purpose  and  effort  which  would  enable  them  to  meet  their 
peculiar  difficulties,  and  he  believed  that,  given  adequate  interest, 
companionship  and  training,  it  would  be  discovered  that  many 
deaf-blind  persons  were  of  fine  character,  capable  of  becoming 
active,  industrious  and  energetic  citizens,  a  joy  to  themselves  and 
an  inspiration  to  those  by  whom  they  were  surrounded.  Such  an 
ideal  had  not,  except  in  a  few  instances,  become  possible  in  this 
country.  The  recent  visit  of  Miss  Helen  Keller,  the  gifted  Ameri- 
can authoress,  had  directed  attention  to  the  potentialities  of  the 
deaf-blind,  and  had  similar  opportunities  been  available  to  many 
of  the  deaf-blind  in  this  country  it  might  be  surmised  that  some 
of  them  might  have  done  equally  remarkable  work. 

During  the  past  two  and  a  half  years  Mr.  Tate  had  corres- 
ponded by  means  of  Braille  with  several  deaf -blind  persons,  and 
had  been  impressed  by  the  fluency  of  their  diction  and  the  extent 
and  variety  of  their  interests.  Braille  writing  provided  a  splendid 
way  of  giving  expression  to  their  inmost  thoughts,  and  from 
letters,  often  of  ten  or  even  twenty  pages  in  length,  it  was  evi- 
dent that  in  that  operation  the  writer  was  for  the  time  being  fully 
as  normal  as  any  other  person.  One  had  remarked  in  a  recent 
letter  that  reading  Braille  was  "  like  being  with  people,"  and 
that  characters  in  books  were  very  real  to  her,  so  that  after  read- 
ing the  book  she  felt  quite  sorry  to  leave  them.  "  How  we  all 
love  Louis  Braille,"  she  said,  "  for  giving  us  this  way  of  expres- 
sing our  feelings." 
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Mr.  Tate  told  of  an  incident  which  had  occurred  on  a  visit 
to  Edinburgh  six  or  seven  years  before.  He  had  visited  the  girls' 
hostel  at  the  institution  there,  and  had  heard  two  blind  girls  play 
a  piano  duet.  Afterwards  Mr.  Stone  had  told  him  that  one  of 
those  girls  had  not  heard  a  sound  of  what  she  had  played.  She 
had  been  taught  by  the  friend  who  played  with  her.  Two  years 
ago  he  was  again  in  Edinburgh  and  discovered  that  there  was 
a  deaf-blind  woman  in  the  knitting  department.  In  view  of  this 
conference  he  wrote  to  her  and  asked  if  by  any  chance  she  was 
one  of  the  players  in  that  piano  duet,  and  if  so  how  she  had  man- 
aged it.  He  had  a  long  and  interesting  typewritten  letter  from 
her  in  which  she  said  that  she  remembered  the  incident  very  well 
and  had  been  one  of  the  players.  She  said  it  was  not  easy  to 
explain  how  she  had  overcome  the  difficulties,  but  fundamentally 
the  explanation  was  that,  even  as  a  child,  she  had  not  allowed 
herself  to  accept  the  mental  suggestion  that  she  was  not  like 
other  children.  Aided  by  a  little  natural  determination  she  had 
set  herself  to  do  things  which  other  children  did.  She  had  com- 
menced piano  playing  at  the  age  of  ten,  a  few  weeks  after  her 
friend  of  the  same  age  had  started  to  take  music  lessons.  Her 
friend  taught  her  what  she  had  learnt — notes,  values,  and  later  a 
number  of  small  pieces  bar  by  bar.  She  beat  time  with  her  foot 
to  give  the  deaf-blind  girl  an  idea  of  the  time,  and  by  concentrat- 
ing on  the  vibration  of  the  piano  she  had  judged  the  rest  for 
herself.  She  learnt  the  first  duet  at  the  age  of  twelve,  and 
always  took  the  upper  part  because  the  stronger  vibrations  of  the 
lower  part  helped  her.  Later  her  friend  taught  her  to  read  from 
Braille  music.  Although  she  was  deaf  she  had  an  innate  love  of 
music,  which  might  account  for  her  success,  and  both  playing 
herself  and  listening  to  others  gave  her  great  enjoyment.  Apart 
from  her  work  she  was  interested  in  reading  fiction,  educational, 
religious  and  philosophical  books.  She  liked  the  Manchester 
Guardian  Weekly,  which  she  thought  was  a  well-balanced  paper, 
and  enjoyed  going  to  the  theatre  and  lectures,  where  her  friend 
interpreted  the  proceedings  to  her  by  means  of  the  manual  alpha- 
bet. She  also  enjoyed  tramping  and  went  with  a  number  of  her 
friends  for  week-ends,  staying  at  the  youth  hostels,  finding  in 
tramping  a  spiritual  as  well  as  a  physical  refreshment.  She  had 
always  tried  to  be  as  natural  as  possible  in  all  she  did.  The  diffi- 
culty of  deaf-blind  persons  was  the  lack  of  opportunity  for  free 
intercourse  with  others.  They  were  thus  thrown  back  upon  them- 
selves, or  upon  such  as  themselves,  and  their  lives  were  cramped. 

Mr.  Tate  pointed  out  that  two  things  stood  out  from  this 
letter,  firstly,  the  determination  with  which  she  had  tackled  every 
difficulty,  and  secondly  the  advantage  of  having  a  faithful  friend 
able  to  respond  to  her  every  need  and  to  keep  her  in  happy  con- 
tact with  those  with  whom  she  lived.      He  knew  that  the  service 
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initiated  in  many  places  was  excellent  for  the  blind  as  a  whole,  but 
active  and  sympathetic  as  many  Home  Teachers  were,  their  duties 
in  other  directions  made  it  impossible  for  them  to  devote  the  time 
and  individual  attention  that  was  essential.  The  attention  of 
local  authorities  and  voluntary  societies  should  be  drawn  to  this 
question.  The  Advisory  Committee  on  the  Welfare  of  the  Blind 
was  anxious  that  it  should  receive  adequate  attention  without 
delay,  and  the  Union  of  Counties  Associations,  the  National 
Institute  for  the  Blind,  together  with  representatives  of  Associa- 
tions for  the  Deaf  and  the  Deaf  and  Dumb  had  been  in  confer- 
ence, setting  up  a  consultative  committee  on  the  deaf-blind,  con- 
sisting of  five  representatives  of  Associations  for  the  Blind  and 
five  of  Associations  for  the  Deaf,  for  the  purpose  of  acting  as  a 
centre  for  information  relating  to  the  deaf-blind  of  the  country 
as  a  whole  and  formulating  suggestions  for  the  treatment  of  per- 
sons in  that  class.  In  answer  to  Councillor  Yorke,  Mr.  Tate  said 
that  it  was  not  proposed  that  this  should  be  a  new  organization. 
He  was  keenly  in  favour  of  reducing  the  number  of  organizations, 
but  every  department  of  blind  welfare  work  was  specialized  work 
which  could  not  be  done  by  one  body,  though  there  should  be  one 
centre.  He  made  an  appeal  for  volunteers — people  of  leisure  and 
culture — retired  town  clerks,  accountants,  headmasters,  mayors 
(laughter),  who  at  the  age  of  65  were  still  in  the  prime  of  life. 
He  was  eighty-five  himself  and  had  no  patience  with  those  who 
said  they  were  "done  "  or  "  too  old."  He  asked  people  to 
learn  how  to  talk  to  deaf-blind  people.  He  himself  had  received 
much  more  joy  and  happiness,  even  life  itself,  from  the  services 
he  had  rendered  to  the  blind  than  he  had  spent  in  the  way  of 
effort.  He  had  not  mentioned  the  harrowing  side  of  the  question, 
but  had  endeavoured  to  show  that  if  we  would  help  these  people, 
find  them  friends  to  visit  them  and  take  them  out  for  walks,  we 
should  indeed  find  that  it  was  more  blessed  to  give  than  to 
receive. 

The  Chairman  said  he  was  sure  that  if  any  further  justifica- 
tion was  needed  for  Mr.  Tate's  appointment  to  the  Joint  Com- 
mittee on  the  Deaf-Blind  it  was  to  be  found  in  his  splendid 
address. 

Councillor  Oliver,  who  said  that  the  problem  of  multiple  de- 
fects was  engaging  the  attention  of  every  department  of  the 
public  health  services,  moved  that  Mr.  Tate  be  thanked  for  his 
excellent  paper,  and  that  the  matter  be  referred  to  the  Executive 
Committee,  with  a  view  to  bringing  about  corporate  action  be- 
tween all  the  departments  of  public  health. 
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ADVISORY  COMMITTEE   ON   THE  WELFARE 

OF  THE   BLIND. 

Extracts  from  the  Tenth  Report,  1931-32. 

Blind  Persons  Act,  1920. 
We  referred  in  our  last  Report  to  the  hardship  caused  to  many 
blind  persons  who  were  poor  and  had,  between  the  ages  of  sixty- 
five  and  seventy,  been  in  receipt  of  a  contributory  pension  under 
the  Widows'  Orphans'  and  Old  Age  Contributory  Pensions  Acts, 
and  also  of  a  pension  under  the  Blind  Persons  Act,  1920,  by  the 
cessation  of  the  latter  pension  at  the  age  of  seventy,  with  the 
result  that  their  income  was  suddenly  reduced  by  ten  shillings 
a  week.  We  suggested  that  the  solution  of  the  difficulty  was 
for  arrangements  for  financial  assistance  to  the  unemployable 
Blind  to  be  put  into  operation  in  each  area  so  that  those  who 
suffered  some  loss  of  income  in  this  way  could  have  their  need 
automatically   met   under  such  schemes. 

Domiciliary  Assistance  to  the  Necessitous  Blind. 

The  solution  of  the  difficulty  mentioned  in  the  last  paragraph 
and  of  many  other  difficulties  is  for  the  Local  Authorities  to 
organise  their  financial  assistance  to  necessitous  blind  persons, 
and  we  are  pleased  to  learn  that  forty-six  of  the  sixty-two  County 
Councils,  and  eighty-two  of  the  eighty-four  County  Borough 
Councils,  have  made  provision  in  their  Schemes  under  Section  2 
of  the  Blind  Persons  Act  for  such  financial  assistance.  We  are 
glad  to  learn  that  the  Minister  is  encouraging  Councils  to  sub- 
mit to  him  for  approval  Regulations  governing  the  administration 
of  the  grant  of  such  assistance  and  that  many  such  Regulations 
have  been  approved. 

Fifty-three  Councils  (12  County  Councils  and  41  County 
Borough  Councils)  have  made  declarations  under  their  administra- 
tive schemes  under  Part  I  of  the  Local  Government  Act,  1929, 
with  regard  to  the  domiciliary  assistance  of  blind  persons.  By 
making  such  a  declaration,  the  Council  henceforth  must  give  such 
domiciliary  assistance  by  virtue  of  the  Blind  Persons  Act  and 
not  by  way  of  poor  relief. 

Expenditure  of  Local  Authorities. 

The  total  net  expenditure  by  Local  Authorities  out  of  rates 
on  work  for  the  welfare  of  the  Blind  amounted  to  ^428,851  in 
1929-1930  and  ^778,339  in  1930-193 1,  the  last  year  for  which 
figures  are  available.  The  increase  of  ^349,488  is  abnormal,  for 
the  following  reasons  : — 

About  ^130,000  of  the  increase  is  due  lo  the  institution  of  the 
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system  of  block  grants  under  the  Local  Government  Act,  1929. 
Formerly  that  sum  was  paid  by  the  Exchequer  to  Voluntary 
Associations  and  Local  Authorities  direct  in  grants  for  the  welfare 
of  the  Blind,  but  on  31st  March,  1930,  these  grants  ceasing,  the 
amount  was  taken  into  account  in  assessing  the  block  grant  pay- 
able by  the  Exchequer  to  Local  Authorities  and  the  expenditure 
became  chargeable  to  rates.  A  large  part  of  the  balance  of  the 
increase  was  no  doubt  due  to  the  transfer  of  the  provision  of 
domiciliary  assistance  and  of  its  cost  from  the  Poor  Law  to  the 
Blind  Persons  Act.  It  is  difficult  in  such  an  abnormal  year  as 
1930-193 1  to  discern  how  much  of  the  increase  represented  an 
increase  in  the  provision  of  services,  but  there  can  be  little  doubt 
that  such  an  increase  took  place. 

The  Northern  Counties  Association  for  the  Blind  have 
recently  published  an  interesting  Table  prepared  by  the  Borough 
Treasurer  of  Sunderland  which  shows  expenditure  out  of  rates 
on  the  welfare  of  the  Blind  by  the  46  Local  Authorities  in  the 
Association's  area.  This  Table  shows  the  same  exceptional 
increase  in  1930-31  as  in  the  figures  for  the  whole  country. 

Supervision. 
Prior  to  the  coming  into  operation  of  the  Act,  the  Inspectors 
of  the  Ministry  were  responsible  for  the  systematic  inspection  of 
the  work  of  the  Voluntary  Associations.  The  duty  of  inspection 
now  devolves  on  the  Local  Authorities,  who  have  to  satisfy  them- 
selves as  to  the  efficiency  of  the  services  towards  the  cost  of  which 
they  are  required  to  contribute.  This  supervision  has  been  exer- 
cised in  many  cases  by  an  officer  of  the  Local  Authority.  In  the 
area  of  the  Northern  Counties  Association  a  regional  supervisor 
appointed  by  the  Association  is  acting  for  nearly  all  the  Local 
Authorities.  This  supervisor  is  making  a  detailed  investigation 
into  the  administration  of  the  work  of  the  Voluntary  Associations, 
drawing  attention  to  any  defects,  and  making  recommendations 
for  improvements  to  the  appropriate  Local  Authorities.  This 
arrangement  ensures  to  the  Local  Authorities  the  advice  of  a 
specialist  in  supervising  the  services  for  the  welfare  of  the  Blind. 
It  is  understood  that  the  adoption  of  a  similar  arrangement  is 
being  considered  in  other  areas. 

Surveys  of  Public  Health  Services  by  the  Minister. 
Considerable  progress  has  been  made  in  the  periodical  surveys 
of  the  Health  Services  of  Local  Authorities,  including  those  for  the 
welfare  of  the  Blind,  which  the  Minister  is  making  in  order  to 
satisfy  himself  that  Local  Authorities  are  achieving  and  main- 
taining a  reasonable  standard  of  efficiency  and  progress  in  the 
discharge  of  their  duties  relating   to  the   Public  Health. 
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Up  to  the  31st  December,  1932,  surveys  of  the  blind  welfare 
services  of  47  County  Councils  and  57  County  Boroughs  have 
been  carried  out. 

We  are  informed  that  in  many  cases  the  Minister  has  found, 
with  regard  to  the  welfare  of  the  Blind,  that  a  reasonable  stan- 
dard of  efficiency  is  being  maintained.  We  are  told  that  such 
criticism  as  he  has  found  it  necessary  to  make  has  been  directed 
to  securing-   improvements   under    the   following-   heads  : — 

(a)  Supervision. 

(b)  Registration   and  Certification. 

(c)  Maintenance  of  the   Unemployable  Blind. 

(d)  Home  Teaching-    Arrangements. 

(e)  Social  Welfare. 

In  some  cases  attention  has  been  directed  to  : — 

(/)  The    inadequacy   of  the  income   of  home  workers, 
(g)  the  desirability  of  introducing   new  trades   into  work- 
shops, 
(//)  the  need  for  the  improvement  of  workshop  accommo- 
dation, 
(i)  the  need   for  improved  methods  of  workshop  manage- 
ment, and 
(/')  the  need  for  improvement  in  the  methods  of  remunera- 
tion of  workers. 

Register  of  the  Blind. 

In  the  Appendix  to  this  Report  will  be  found  tabular  statements 
showing  the  number  and  classification  of  the  Blind  in  England 
and  Wales,  as  at  31st  March,  1932.  It  will  be  seen  that  the  total 
registered  Blind  population  in  1932  was  62,079,  compared  with 
52,727  in  1929 — an  increase  of  9,352,  or  18  per  cent. 

The  percentage  increase  of  the  total  number  of  registered 
Blind  as  shown  in  the  1932  return  is  high,  but  it  will  be  noted 
that,  as  in  earlier  returns,  the  increase  is  mainly  in  the  figure  of 
blind  persons  over  50  years  of  age.  No  fewer  than  9,125  of  the 
total  increase  of  9,352  (nearly  98  per  cent)  are  in  the  age  groups 
over  50.  The  age  groups  up  to  21  show  a  decrease  of  440  com- 
pared with  1929.  This  follows  decreases  of  163  between  1927  and 
1929,  and  177  in  the  years  1925  to  1927.  These  figures  confirm 
the  view  that  the  measures  taken  by  the  Public  Health  and  School 
Medical  Services  for  the  prevention  of  infantile  blindness  and  for 
the  preservation  of  the  sight  of  school  children  are  having  an 
increasing  effect  in  restricting  the  number  of  persons  who  become 
blind  in  early  life.  These  measures  will,  in  due  course,  have  the 
effect  of  reducing  the  number  of  blind  persons  requiring  training 
and   placement   in  employment. 

The  returns  for  1925,  1927  and  1929  showed  a  curious  uniform- 
ity in  the  numbers  of  the  Blind  under  five  years  of  age,  and  it  is 
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satisfactory  to  be  able  to  record  a  reduction  under  this  head 
from  258  in  1929  to  225  in  1932. 

There  are  as  yet  no  complete  data  available  as  to  the  actual 
causes  of  blindness  in  these  cases,  but,  while  it  is  realised  that 
there  will  unfortunately  always  be  a  number  of  babies  and  infants 
blind  through  causes  which  are  in  the  main  unpreventable,  e.g., 
accidents  and  congenital  defects,  we  are  not  satisfied  that  if  a 
careful  study  were  made  of  the  causes  of  blindness  in  infants  under 
five  years  of  age,  suitable  preventive  measures  could  not  be  taken 
further  to  reduce  blindness  in  infants. 

As  we  pointed  out  in  our  last  Report,  it  is  probable  that  the 
increased  number  of  the  registered  Blind  does  not  of  necessity 
indicate  an  actual  increase  in  the  incidence  of  blindness.  The 
increase  is  mainly  due  to  the  improvement  of  the  machinery  for 
registration.  But  it  may  also  to  some  extent  be  due  to  the  sub- 
stantial benefits  now  available  to  the  Blind  and  to  the  consequent 
inducement  for  persons  (some  of  whom  may  not  be  blind  within 
the  meaning  of  the  Blind  Persons  Act  who  were  not  previously 
registered)  to  apply  for  and  obtain  registration  as  blind  persons. 
This  consideration  reinforces  what  we  say  elsewhere  in  this  Report 
on  the  great  importance  of  the  proper  certification  of  blindness. 

Table  I  of  the  Appendix  gives  as  at  the  31st  March,  1932,  the 
classes  and  the  total  number  of  blind  persons  in  each  County  and 
County  Borough,  and  the  percentage  increase  or  decrease  in  the 
figures  as  compared  with  those  in  the  year  1929.  In  15  areas 
there  have  been  decreases  ranging  from  0.6  per  cent  to  21  per 
cent,  and  in  130  areas  there  have  been  increases  varying  from 
2  per  cent  to  92  per  cent.  In  one  area  there  was  no  change  in  the 
number  of  the   Blind  between  the  years  1929  and  1932. 

The  total  blind  population  per  Home  Teacher  varies  from  56 
to  428.  In  four  Local  Authorities'  areas  no  Home  Teachers  are 
employed.  The  average  population  per  Home  Teacher  is  157. 
These  figures  undoubtedly  reveal  inequality  of  service  in  different 
areas.  But  allowance  has  to  be  made  for  a  variation  in  the 
duties  imposed  on  different  Home  Teachers.  For  example,  some 
simply  visit,  while  others  supervise  Home  Workers'  Schemes 
and  Social  Centres  and  have  to  distribute  financial  assistance. 


The  figures  for  1932  as  to  numbers  employed  and  under  train- 
ing show  for  the  first  time  a  decrease  compared  with  the  figures 
in  the  previous  returns.  The  number  employed  has  fallen  from 
9,548  in  1929  to  9,124  in  1932,  and  the  number  under  training 
from  1,876  to  1,619  in  the  same  period.  The  reduction  in  the 
number  of  employed  may,  to  some  extent,  be  due  to  greater  care 
in  the  compilation  of  the  returns  so  as  to  exclude  persons  previously 
classified  as  employed  who  are  more  correctly  classified  as  pastime 
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or  casual  workers.  The  decrease  in  the  number  under  training 
tends  to  show  that  the  arrears  under  this  head  at  the  time  of  the 
passing  of  the  Blind  Persons  Act  have  now  been  overtaken. 
Between  1929  and  1932  the  number  of  registered  blind  persons 
under  21  years  of  age  decreased  by  440,  but  the  number  between 
the  age  of  21  and  50  increased  by  1,007.  The  numbers  passing 
from  the  schools  into  training  therefore  tend  to  diminish.  At 
present  nearly  half  the  blind  persons  undergoing  training  are  over 
21  years  of  age. 

The  heading  for  Training  has  for  the  first  time  been  sub- 
divided into  (a)  Industrial,  (b)  Secondary  and  (c)  Professional  or 
University,  and  shows  1,470  under  (a),  83  under  (b)  and  66  under 
(c).  The  82  undergoing  secondary  education  include  boys  at 
Worcester  College  and  girls  at  Chorley  Wood,  while  the  66  at 
(c)  include  undergraduates  at  the  University,  massage  students 
at  the  National  Institute  for  the  Blind  and  students  at  Norwood. 

It  will  be  noted  that  the  number  of  unemployable  Blind  again 
shows  a  very  striking  increase,  the  number  in  1932  being  no  less 
than  28  per  cent  more  than  the  number  for  1929. 

It  is  a  matter  of  interest  to  note  that  of  the  total  number  of 
employed  persons  (9,124)  no  less  than  3,803  (43  per  cent)  are 
employed  outside  Blind  organizations,  but  there  is  no  information 
as  to  how  fully  they  are  employed.  Some  no  doubt  are  in  full 
work,  but  there  is  reason  to  think  that  a  number  are  only  em- 
ployed very  casually.  The  principal  occupations  followed  by 
these  blind  persons  are  basket-making;  boot-repairing;  shop- 
keeping;  hawking,  collecting  and  agencies;  domestic  service; 
farming  and  poultry  farming;  massage;  mat-making;  musicians, 
music  teaching  and  piano  tuning ;   and   newsvending. 


In   a   report   which    we   made   to   the    Minister,    the  following 
passage  occurs  : — 

11  Hereditary  Blindness. — Wre  are  informed  that  workers 
among  the  Blind  are  frequently  urging  blind  persons  with 
hereditary  eye  defects  not  to  marry,  but  that  they  have 
very  little  scientific  data  to  put  forward  in  support  of  their 
attitude.  We  do  not  propose  to  express  any  opinion  in 
this  Report  on  the  desirability  or  otherwise  of  the  marriage 
or  intermarriage  of  blind  persons,  but  we  do  think  it 
desirable  that  the  actual  facts  as  regards  hereditary  blind- 
ness should  be  investigated.  We  would  urge  the  Com- 
mittee appointed  by  the  Union  of  Counties  Associations 
for  the  Blind  to  consider  the  question  of  the  prevention  of 
blindness  to  make  a  special  investigation  into  the  facts  as 
regards   this   matter." 
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We  understand  that  the  Minister  has  referred  this  paragraph 
to  the  Prevention  of  Blindness  Committee  for  their  observations 
and  that  the  Committee  are  giving  careful  consideration  to  the 
matter. 

We  also  understand  that  the  Prevention  of  Blindness  Com- 
mittee are  conducting  a  systematic  inquiry  into  what  is  being 
done  for  the  prevention  of  blindness  in  the  area  of  each  Local 
Authority.  We  are  glad  that  this  research  is  being  conducted, 
as  we  regard  it  as  important  that  any  campaign  for  the  preven- 
tion of  blindness  should  be  based  on  full  knowledge  of  the  facts. 

Marketing  of  the  Products  of  Blind  Labour. 
In  our  last  Report  we  referred  to  the  proposals  of  the  Asso- 
ciation of  Workshops  for  the  Blind  to  set  up  a  Central  Marketing 
Board.  These  proposals  received  our  approval  and  were  also 
approved  by  the  Minister.  WTe  learn,  however,  that  the  Asso- 
ciation find  themselves  unable  to  bring  the  scheme  into  operation 
and,  in  view  of  the  vital  importance  of  the  matter,  we  considered 
it  essential  that  the  question  of  improving  marketing  arrange- 
ments should  not  be  allowed  to  fall  into  abeyance. 

The  number  of  blind  persons  under  training  is  considerably 
in  excess   of  the   number  who  could  be  found  remunerative  em- 
ployment under  present  marketing  conditions.     We  have,  there- 
fore, appointed  a  Sub-Committee  to  consider  and  report  on — 
(i)    the   marketing   (including    advertising    and   salesmanship) 
of  the  products  of  blind  labour,  whether  made  in  work- 
shops for  the  blind  or  under  Home  Workers'  Schemes ; 
(ii)  to  consider  and  report  on  : — 

(a)  the  training  of  blind  persons  and  the  arrangements 
made  for  passing  into  employment  schemes  only  those  who 
are  economically  efficient ; 

(b)  the  supervision  of  blind  workers ; 

(c)  the  business  management  of  Workshops  for  the  Blind 
and  of  Home  Workers'  Schemes. 

This  Sub-Committee  have  held  ten  meetings  and  examined  a 
number  of  witnesses,  but  have  not  yet  made  a  report. 

Insurability  of  Home  Workers  under  the  National  Health 
Insurance  Acts. 

As  stated  in  our  last  Report,  we  had  invited  the  Asso- 
ciation of  Workshops  for  the  Blind  to  consider  this  question.  The 
Association  reported  that,  in  all  the  circumstances,  they  consid- 
ered that  it  was  desirable  that  Home  Workers  should  be  regarded 
as  mastermen  and  so  uninsurable,  rather  than  as  outworkers  who 
would  ordinarily  require  to  be  insured. 

Insurability  is  a  mixed  question  of  law  and  fact.     If  a  Home 
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Worker  is  an  outworker  as  defined  in  paragraph  (c)  of  Part  I  of 
the  First  Schedule  to  the  National  Health  Insurance  Act,  1924, 
he  is  compulsorily  insurable  under  the  Acts.  If  he  is  not  an  out- 
worker as  so  defined  he  cannot  be   insured. 

In  practice,  the  conditions  of  employment  of  a  Home  Worker 
often  do  not  bring  him  within  the  definition  of  an  "  outworker," 
and  unless  such  conditions  are  altered  to  make  him  an  outworker 
he  is  not  insurable. 

Constitution  oi-  the  National  Institute  eor  the  Blind. 

The  Sixth  Report  of  the  Committee  set  out  in  detail  under  the 
heading  of  "  Unification  of  Collections  "  arrangements  made  be- 
tween the  Committee  and  the  National  Institute,  under  which  it 
was  agreed  as  an  essential  part  of  the  arrangements  that  the 
newly  constituted  Council  of  the  National  Institute  should  con- 
sider the  expediency  of  amending  their  "  Articles  of  Association  " 
so  as  to  provide  for  filling  up  a  proportion  of  future  vacancies 
on  an   elective  and  representative  basis. 

The  National  Institute  submitted  for  our  consideration  pro- 
posals for  carrying  out  the  agreed  arrangements,  and  the  Execu- 
tive Council  of  the  Institute  is  now  constituted  as  follows  : — 

Group  A. — Persons  elected    by    Counties   Associations  for  the   Blind    ...  9 

Group  B. — Persons  elected  by  the  following  Bodies  : — 

National    Library  for  the   Blind    2 

St.    Dunstan's   1 

Union    of    Associations 2 

College  of  Teachers  of  the   Blind    2 

Association  of  Workshops  for  the  Blind  2 

Gardner's   Trust  for  the    Blind   1 

The   Clothworkers'   Company    1 

Organizations  of  the   Blind    6 

—  *7 

Group  C. — Persons  elected  by  Local  Government  Associations  : — 

County    Councils    Association 3 

Association  of  Municipal  Corporations  3 

Association   of   Education    Committees    1 

Association  of  Directors  of  Education   1 

—  8 

Group  D. — National  Members,  being  persons  interested  in  national  work 
for  the  Blind  to  be  elected  as  vacancies  occur  by  the  remaining 
members  of  the  Group.  So  far  as  it  is  reasonably  possible  not  less 
than  one-third  shall  be  blind   24 

Group  E. — Persons  co-opted  by  the  Executive  Council  as  constituted 
above,  being  members  of  governing  bodies  of  (i)  Workshops  or 
Institutions  for  the  Blind,  or  (ii)  other  Voluntary  Organizations 
concerned  with  the  Welfare  of  the  Blind  4 

Total   membership  ...        62 
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Ordinary  Residence  within  the  Meaning  of  the  Blind  Persons 

Act,  1920. 
This  matter  has  previously  been  referred  to  in  the  Sixth  and 
Ninth  Reports  of  the  Committee.  We  have  again  had  the  ques- 
tion for  consideration  in  connection  with  difficulties  which  have 
arisen  in  several  areas.  The  position  is  set  out  fully  in  paragraph 
(25)  of  our  last  Report  and  Appendix  II  thereto.  The  matter  can 
be  dealt  with  only  by  legislation,  the  difficulties  of  which  at  the 
present  time  we  fully  appreciate.  We  understand  that  a  Stand- 
ing Joint  Committee  of  the  County  Councils  Association  and  the 
Association  of  Municipal  Corporations  is  being  set  up  to  deal 
with  matters  relating  to  the  welfare  of  the  blind,  and  it  has  been 
suggested  that  this  question  should  be  brought  before  that  Com- 
mittee for  their  consideration  in  the  first  instance. 

Residential  Provision  for  the  Mentally  Defective  Blind. 

We  have  had  under  consideration  the  problem  of  dealing  with 
the  mentally  defective  blind.  We  are  satisfied  that  permanent 
custodial  care  in  a  special  institution  is  their  great  need,  and  we 
recommended  the  Minister  to  convene  a  conference  with  repre- 
sentatives of  the  Board  of  Control,  the  National  Institute  for  the 
Blind,  and  other  interested  bodies,  to  consider  the  possibility  of 
utilizing  certain  premises  for  the  accommodation  of  mentally  de- 
fective blind  persons  over  16  years  of  age. 

A  scheme  was  explored,  under  which  the  National  Institute 
for  the  Blind  would  recondition  and  equip  the  premises  in  question 
and  let  them  at  a  peppercorn  rent  to  a  managing  body  to  consist 
of  three  persons  interested  in  the  blind  and  three  interested  in 
mental  deficiency,  with  a  local  chairman.  This  body  would  be 
registered  under  the  Companies  Act.  The  final  adoption  of  the 
scheme  would  depend  on  the  use  which  Local  Authorities  would  be 
prepared  to  make  of  such  an  institution,  and  further  consideration 
has  been  deferred,  having  regard  to  the  present  need  for  economy. 


Research. 
There   has  probably  never   been  so  much  research  going   on 
in  this  country  into  problems  affecting  the  Blind  as  is  being  con- 
ducted to-day.     In  addition  to  the  Prevention  of  Blindness  Com- 
mittee referred  to  above  : — 

(a)  There  is  the  Committee  inquiring  into  the  education  of 
blind  persons,  appointed  by  the  College  of  Teachers  of 
the  Blind  and  the  National  Institute  for  the  Blind  jointly. 
We  understand  that  this  Committee  'is  taking  a  great  j 
deal  of  evidence  on  matters  affecting  the  education  of 
blind  persons,    including   secondary    education   and   voca-  ' 
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tional  training-  and  including  administrative,  educational 
and  psychological  problems,  as  well  as  such  matters  as 
physical  training1,  care  in  pre-school  days  and  many  other 
matters. 

(b)  The  Board  of  Education  have  set  up  a  departmental  com- 

mittee, under  the  chairmanship  of  Dr.  Crowley,  on  the 
education  of  the  partially  blind  child.  This  committee  has, 
we  understand,  also  taken  a  large  volume  of  evidence 
during  1932. 

(c)  We  ourselves  have  appointed  a  Sub-Committee  to  consider 

marketing  problems,  referred  to  in  the  paragraph  on 
Marketing  of  the  Products  of  Blind  Labour. 

On  all  these  Committees  there  are  representatives  of  the  Board 
of  Education  and  the   Ministry  of  Health. 

The  Research  and  Placement  Committee  of  the  National  Insti- 
tute for  the  Blind  is  a  more  permanent  Committee.  We  under- 
stand that  it  has  been  exploring  the  possibility  of  employing  blind 
persons  as  salesmen  in  kiosks  and  that  one  or  two  kiosks  in  Lon- 
don where  they  are  employed  are  proving  successful.  We  referred 
in  our  last  Report  to  the  fact  that  the  National  Institute  for  the 
Blind  report  progress  of  the  work  of  this  Committee  in  successive 
bulletins,  and  we  referred  to  a  bulletin  published  in  April,  1930. 
No  further  bulletin  has  since  been  published,  but  we  understand 
that  one  is  in  preparation. 


CORRESPONDENCE. 

Penso,  Shepperton, 

April  4th,  1933. 
Dear  Miss  Cramp, 

The  writer  of  "  A  Few  Remarks  on  the  Teaching  of  Braille  " 
says,  on  page  120  of  the  March  Teacher  : — 

11  What  was  more  simple  or  safe  than  the  old  rule — that  when 
the  letters  '  ear  '  occurred  the  preference  should  be  given  to 
the  contraction    for   '  ar  '  ?  " 

As  regards  Grade  II,  I  believe  such  an  "  old  rule  "  never 
existed  in  any  text  book.  The  two  contractions,  "  ea  "  and 
"  ar  "  originated  with  Revised  Braille,  I  think  in  1906,  and  in  the 
book  of  rules  then  issued  nothing  was  said  about  preference. 
Both  the  National  Institute  and  the  Royal  School  for  the  Blind, 
Edinburgh,  have  always  given  the  preference  to  "  ea  "  in  such 
words  as  "  near,"  and  this  has  established  an  unwritten  law. 

Whatever  experts  may  say  to  the  contrary,  I  shall  never  lose 
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the  conviction  that  we  were  found  to  read  Braille  better  than  the 
Americans  for  the  simple  reason  that  we  had  stuck  to  one  system 
for  generations,  developing-  it  gradually  in  a  way  that  did  not 
prevent  the  reading  becoming  an  almost  sub-conscious  mechani- 
cal process.  Changes  in  Braille  are  like  bits  of  grit  dropped  into 
delicate  machinery,  while  continuity  is  like  the  oil  without  which 
no  machine  gives  good  results  ! 

Sincerely  yours, 

W.  Percy  Merrick. 


[From  The  Times,   15th  March,  1933.] 

Memorial  to  Dr.  Alfred  Eichholz. 

Sir, 

It  has  been  suggested  that  a  memorial  should  be  raised  to  the 
memory  of  the  late  Dr.  Alfred  Eichholz,  that  remarkable  man 
whose  work  at  the  Board  of  Education  for  handicapped  children, 
and  especially  the  blind  and  deaf,  won  him  the  esteem  and  affec- 
tion of  a  host  of  friends  throughout  the  country. 

May  we  ask  you,  Sir,  for  space  to  make  this  suggestion  known, 
since  there  must  be  many  who  would  be  glad  to  take  a  part,  how- 
ever small,  in  such  a  memorial?  Those  who  wish  to  subscribe 
should  send  their  contributions  to  Mr.  W.  McG.  Eager,  National 
Institute  for  the  Blind,  224  Great  Portland  Street,  W.i,  or  to 
Mr.  A.  J.  Story,  National  Institute  for  the  Deaf,  2  Bloomsbury 
Street,  W.C.  1,  the  Honorary  Treasurers  of  a  small  committee 
which  has  been  set  up  to  carry  out  the  proposal,  and  of  which 
we  are  members. 

The  sum  raised  in  response  to  this  appeal  will  be  used  as  an 
endowment  for  the  benefit  of  the  blind  and  deaf,  to  whose  welfare 
Dr.   Eichholz  in  his  life  made  so  notable  a  contribution. 

We  are,  etc., 

Charnwood,   President,   National    Institute  for  the 

Deaf. 

Montrose,  Vice-President,  'National  Institute  for  the 

Deaf,  and  President,  Scottish  Association 

for  the  Deaf. 
Blanesburgh,  Chairman,  Advisory  Committee  on  the 

Welfare  of  the  Blind. 
E.  B.   B.  Towse,   Chairman,  National  Institute  for 

Blind. 
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"  ARTHUR  PEARSON  "  MEMORIAL. 

The  third  competition  under  the  "  Arthur  Pearson  "  Mem- 
orial for  the  encouragement  of  Braille  writing-  was  held  amongst 
the  Library's  approved  copyists,  72  of  whom  were  in  the  finals. 

Candidates  were  grouped  into  four  classes,  according  to  the 
standard  of  their  work  and  their  rate  of  pay,  and  were  tested  on 
one  of  the  volumes  completed  during  the  three  months  October 
to  December.  The  volumes  were  carefully  chosen  and  were 
graded  according  to  the  worker's  ability,  the  candidate  not  know- 
ing on  which  volume  he  would  be  judged. 

The  Prize  Winners  were  as  follows  : — 

Class  A.  Marks 

First  Prize   (£3) — Mr.   P.  C.   Scott,   Dorset    95 

Second  Prize  (£2   10s.) — Miss  Guthrie,   Edinburgh   94 

Third   Prize  (£2) — Mrs.   Lupton,   Blackburn   93 

Fourth  Prize  (£1    10s.) — Miss  Rowley,  Staffordshire   90 

Class  B. 

First  Prize  (£2) — Miss  Last,  London   87 

Second  Prize  {jQi    10s.) — Miss  Gregory,   London   86 

Third  Prize  (£1) — Miss  Hughes,   London   85 

Miss   Blake,   Manchester    85 

Fourth  Prize  (15s.) — Mr.  Price,   Worcester 84 

Class  C. 

First  Prize  (£1   10s.) — Miss  Fletcher,  Cheshire  83 

Second  Prize  (£1) — Miss  Cobb,  Surrey   82 

Third  Prize  (15s.) — Mr.  Beasley,  Rotherham  79 

Class  D. 

First  Prize  (15s.) — Miss  Goulstone,  Weston-super-Mare  73 

Second  Prize  (10s.) — Miss  Carpenter,  Southampton  72 

The  work  submitted  was  on  the  whole  most  satisfactory ; 
four  of  the  candidates  gained  90%  or  over,  and  seventeen  80% 
and  over.     No  one  obtained  less  than  50%. 

It  is  interesting  to  note  that  the  winner  of  Class  C  is  deaf 
as  well  as  blind. 

As  a  further  result  of  the  competition  the  Committee  hope  to 
be  able  to  raise  the  pay  of  four  of  the  copyists,  and  it  is  expected 
that  others  will  soon  qualify  for  an  increase.  The  copyists  have 
been  encouraged  by  this  competition  to  improve  the  quality  of 
their  work,  and  numerous  letters  have  been  received  saying  that 
though  unsuccessful  the  writers  are  looking  forward  to  oppor- 
tunities of  competing  again  in  the  future. 
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E.  W.  AUSTIN  MEMORIAL  READING  COMPETITION, 
1st  April,  1933. 

Twelfth  Meeting. 

By  A  Competitor. 

On  the  morning-  of  April  ist,  57  blind  candidates  met  at  the 
National  Library  to  take  part  in  the  Reading  Competition.  Some 
had  travelled  a  great  distance,  and  places  as  far  apart  as  Carlisle, 
Bristol  and  Swansea  were  represented. 

As  the  six  judges  were  busy  with  the  preliminaries,  merry 
conversation  could  be  heard  from  one  end  of  the  building  to  the 
other;  we  were  all  busy  cementing  old  friendships  and  making 
new  ones.  Standard  English  Braille  was  being  discussed  freely, 
but  most  people  thought  that  we  should  get  used  to  it  in  time. 
We  were  all  delighted  that  Lord  Blanesburgh  had  presentee!  a 
second  cup,  so  that  those  who  had  already  won  the  original  cup, 
presented  to  the  winner  of  the  "  A  "  competition,  now  had  the 
chance  of  winning  another  in  the  "  Open  "  competition. 

At  the  end  of  the  morning  session,  Mr.  Rowley  announced  the 
names  of  the  winners,  and  told  us  that  only  two  in  Classes  "  A  " 
and  "  B  "  would  be  reading  in  the  afternoon,  since  there  were, 
besides,  three  classes  for  children.  Miss  Gulick,  another  of  the 
judges,  added  a  few  words  of  helpful  criticism,  and  so  we  were 
free  for  lunch. 

Lord  Blanesburgh,  who  took  the  chair  in  the  afternoon, 
addressed  a  crowded  hall.  In  a  short  but  happy  speech  he  wel- 
comed those  who  were  present,  and  went  on  to  emphasize  the 
importance  of  the  Library,  and  told  the  sighted  world  what  we 
owe   to   Miss  Prince  and   her  staff. 

First  came  the  "  B  "  competition,  in  which  Mr.  Bastin  was 
placed  first,  and  Mr.  Norman  Hill  second ;  the  passages  were 
taken  from  Margaret  Ogilvy  (Barrie)  and  Aladdin  (by  Lowell). 
Next  came  the  "  A  "  competition  for  the  original  "  Blanes- 
burgh "  cup,  and  the  competitors  were  Miss  Hazel  Winter,  who 
was  placed  first,  and  Mr.  Ringwood,  who  gained  second  prize. 
We  offer  our  heartiest  congratulations  to  Miss  Hazel  Winter,  who 
this  year  appeared  at  the  Reading  Competition  for  the  first  time. 

Next  came  the  "  Open  "  competition,  and  the  winner  was 
again  a  lady,  Miss  Green,  who  some  years  ago  carried  off  the 
original  cup,  and  had  also  won  a  medal  contest  for  winners  of 
previous  competitions.  She  is  to  be  congratulated  on  her  excellent 
rendering  of  the  passage  from  Boswell's  Johnson.  The  second 
prize  in  this  class  was  awarded  to  the  Rev.  A.  Lloyd,  the  third  to 
Mr.  Sharp,  and  the  fourth  to  Miss  Boag,  of  Carlisle. 
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Then  came  the  children.  Three  had  been  chosen  to  read  in 
the  Senior-Junior  class.  The  first  prize  was  awarded  to  Jean 
Hall  (Royal  Normal  College),  the  second  to  Dorothy  Poor,  and 
the  third  to  Joan  Driver,  both  of  whom  represented  Elm  Court 
L.C.C.  School.  They  read  a  passage  from  Macaulay  (Arthur 
Bryant),  and  a  poem  entitled  The  Piper  (by  Chalmers).  There 
were  two  runners-up  in  this  class. 

There  were  two  readers  in  the  Mid-Junior  Class;  the  first 
prize  went  to  Kenneth  Wycherley,  of  the  East  London  School, 
and  the  second  to  Jessie  Thompson,  from  the  Swiss  Cottage 
School.  They  read  from  My  Friend  Toto  (Cherry  Kearton)  and 
Ducks'  Ditty  (Kenneth  Grahame).  Kenneth  Wycherley  was 
singled  out  for  especial  praise  by  the  judges;  he  is  a  promising 
reader. 

The  competition  for  children  under  nine  years  of  age  was  won 
by  Muriel  Easter  (Royal  Normal  College),  and  Sydney  Bryant 
(Swiss  Cottage  School)  gained  the  second  prize. 

There  were  three  judges  :  the  Very  Rev.  the  Dean  of  Winches- 
ter, Mr.  Clifford  Bax  and  Miss  Gulick.  The  Dean  of  Winchester 
announced  the  awards,  adding  a  few  words  of  helpful  criticism. 
Among  those  singled  out  for  special  praise  was  Miss  Hazel  Win- 
ter— she  is  an  exceptional  reader,  and  knows  how  to  use  a 
beautiful  voice  to  advantage. 

Sir  Frederick  Thomson  then  presented  the  prizes,  with  a  cheery 
word  and  a  handshake  for  each  winner. 

It  was  to  be  regretted  that  time  did  not  allow  all  the  prize- 
winners to  read  at  the  afternoon  meeting.  The  task  of  the 
judges  seems  to  be  growing  more  difficult  each  year  as  the  stand- 
ard becomes  higher. 

A  vote  of  thanks  to  the  Chairman,  the  Judges  and  all  those 
who  had  helped  to  make  the  afternoon  such  a  success  was  pro- 
posed by  Mr.  Sharp.     This  was  seconded  by  the  Rev.  A.  Lloyd. 

Two  things  there  are  which  must  be  said.  First,  with  regard 
to  the  reading,  one  noticed  that  nearly  all  the  competitors 
stumbled  slightly  at  the  turn-over  of  the  page,  otherwise  the  read- 
ing was  excellent.  Our  thanks  to  Miss  Prince  and  her  staff,  regu- 
lar though  they  be,  are  nevertheless  sincere.  The  organization 
was  wonderful,  and  with  the  excellent  carrying-out  of  the  pro- 
gramme there  was  the  spirit  which  means  so  much. 


A  Guide  to  the  Use  of  Contractions  in  Standard 
English  Braille,  which  has  received  the  approval  of  the 
British  National  Uniform  Type  Committee,  can  be  obtained  from 
The  National  Library  for  the  Blind,  35  Great  Smith  Street,  West- 
minster, S.W.t.     Price   id. 
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THE  USE  OF  THE  PEN. 

To  many  blind  people,  signing  a  document  in  ink  is  quite  an 
ordeal.  The  difficulty  lies  in  the  fact  that  the  penholder  is 
liable  to  turn  in  the  writer's  hand,  so  that  he  finds  himself 
scratching-  away  on  the  side  or  back  of  the  nib.  There  are  two 
ways  of  dealing  with  this  inconvenience.  The  first  is  to  use  a 
stylograph,  but  this  has  its  own  drawback  as  it  is  fond  of  leaking 
when  it  has  been  refilled.  There  is  a  simpler  and  safer  plan. 
A  penholder  may  be  bought  for  threepence  which  has  a  cork 
fitting  at  the  end,  in  which  the  nib  is  placed.  The  object  of  this 
is  to  save  the  scribe  from  inking  his  fingers,  but  to  the  blind 
man  it  serves  a  double  purpose.  If  a  drawing  pin  be  fixed  where 
the  index  finger  should  rest,  or  if  this  spot  be  marked  by  a  small 
notch  cut  in  the  cork,  there  is  no  risk  that  the  nib  will  be  used 
in  a  wrong   position. 


A   PROBLEM   IN   TYPEWRITING. 

A  blind  typist  who  uses  an  ordinary  Underwood  machine  was 
recently  asked  to  transcribe  a  poem,  every  verse  of  which  ended 
with  a  short  line.  He  asked  himself  "  How  am  I  to  be  sure  of 
placing  the  title  and  the  short  lines  in  the  centre  of  the  paper?  " 
After  some  thought  he  adopted  the  following  plan. 

He  creased  the  paper  vertically  in  the  middle  of  the  sheet. 
Then  he  counted  the  letters,  points  and  spaces  in  the  title  and  in 
the  short  lines  as  they  occurred.  Placing  the  pointer  on  the 
crease  he  worked  backwards  with  the  reversing  key  for  half  the 
total  number  of  the  letters,  points  and  spaces.  For  example,  the 
title  contained  24  letters,  points  and  spaces.  Starting  at  the 
crease  he  reversed  twelve  times  and  then  wrote  the  title,  thus 
securing  the  desired  result.  The  same  method  may  be  used  at  the 
end  of  a  letter  or  in  anv  work  which  includes  a  short  central  line. 


Wm.  Neill  &  Sons  Ltd.,   Printers,  93   Mornington  Street,   Manchester,   S.E. 
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PROFESSIONAL    KNOWLEDGE    AND     THE    HOME 
TEACHERS'   EXAMINATION. 

By   W.    R.    Halliday. 

The  Home  Teachers'  Examination  has  been  in  existence  now 
for  more  than  ten  years.  The  tendency  of  most  examinations  is 
to  increase  in  difficulty  with  the  progress  of  time.  This  is  both 
natural  and  legitimate. 

One  of  the  objects  of  an  examination — not  necessarily  its 
sole  object — is  to  test  the  actual  knowledge  possessed  by  the 
candidate  in  the  particular  subject  professed.  The  questions  set 
would  obviously  be  designed  to  call  forth  specific  information. 
An  examination  in  history,  or  mathematics,  or  philosophy,  would 
seek    to    elicit    definite    answers   in    these    branches    of    learning. 
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What  is  known  as  general  knowledge  might  be  required  in 
working  the  paper;  but  no  candidate  could  hope  to  succeed  who 
had  not  made   a  particular  study  of  the  science  or  art. 

In  considering  the  examination  for  Home  Teachers  one  natur- 
ally asks  oneself  what  is  the  most  important  subject  in  the 
syllabus.  Ability  to  teach  Braille  and  Moon  is  not  the  province 
of  the  Home  Teacher  only ;  the  Day-School  Teacher  is  equally 
concerned  with  embossed  type.  Facility  in  pastime  handicrafts, 
again,  is  not  peculiar  to  the  Home  Teacher ;  other  welfare  workers 
are  likewise  interested  in  this  form  of  activity.  What  does  mark 
out  the  Home  Teacher  from  all  other  individuals,  what  really 
constitutes  his  own  exclusive  area,  is  the  possession  of  that  mass 
of  assorted  information  which  is  usually  designated  professional 
knowledge. 

It  should  follow  of  necessity  then  that  this  branch  should  be 
the  vital  part  of  the  examination.  This  item  should  be  of  the 
^utmost  importance  in  determining  the  success  or  failure  of  candi- 
dates. If  there  is  to  be  a  progressive  raising  of  the  standard  of 
efficiency  expected  from  Home  Teachers,  professional  knowledge 
more  than  any  other  subject  should  be  singled  out  for  treatment. 

With  regard  to  the  professional  knowledge  papers  of  the 
Home  Teachers'  examinations  there  are  one  or  two  criticisms 
which  I  should  like  to  offer.  In  the  first  place,  the  standard  of 
difficulty  has  shown  no  tendency  to  rise.  As  a  matter  of  fact 
there  are  those  who  contend  (and  not  without  reason)  that  the 
1932  paper  was  easier  to  work  than  its  fellow  of  1923.  In  my 
opinion  the  uniformity  of  standard,  if  uniformity  there  be,  is  to 
be  deplored.  Secondly  (and  this  a  much  more  serious  criticism), 
the  kind  of  information  asked  for  has  been  too  general  and  has 
not  been  calculated  to  draw  forth  knowledge  which  it  is  the 
Home  Teachers'  peculiar  province  to  possess.  It  is  not  too  much 
to  say  that  any  intelligent  person,  possessing  some  general  know- 
ledge of  the  welfare  of  the  blind,  could  have  answered  success- 
fully six  out  of  the  twelve  questions  set  in  the  past,  without  having 
given  any  serious  study  to  Home  Teaching  work  in  particular. 
This  is  a  state  of  things  which  calls  for  drastic  reform.  If  an 
examination  for  Home  Teachers  is  necessary  it  should  be  such 
that  only  those  could  hope  to  succeed  who  had  devoted  time  and 
study  in  preparation.  My  contention  is  not  that  general 
questions  should  necessarily  be  excluded  but  that  their  number 
should  be  so  few  in  each  paper  that  only  candidates  who  had 
specially  equipped  themselves  could  gain  a  pass.  This  surely 
is  not  asking  too  much  !  Too  many  loopholes  are  at  present 
available  :  to  require  a  candidate  to  state  the  names  of  four 
Braille  magazines,  or  to  set  him  the  task  of  citing  three  out-door 
sports  suitable  for  blind  persons,  is  not,  I  submit,  a  very  serious 
test  of  his  professional  knowledge. 
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Another  aspect  of  the  matter  is  the  very  low  standard  of  marks 
needed  to  pass.  When  I  say  the  very  low  standard  of  marks, 
I  am  judging  by  apparent  results,  and  not  from  having  seen  the 
completed  papers.  Competent  observers  have  been  amazed  at 
the  ease  with  which  some  of  the  most  unlikely  entrants  have 
succeeded  in  the  professional  knowledge  part  of  the  examination. 
They  have  likewise  been  amazed  at  the  difficulty  some  of  the  most 
likely  ones  have  found  in  getting  a  pass  in  the  Handicrafts  sec- 
tion. In  my  opinion,  the  relative  importance  of  the  various 
sections  of  the  examination  has  not  been  well  adjusted. 
Parenthetically  I  may  say  that  I  am  quite  aware  that  ability  to 
teach  and  oral  case  work  come  under  the  heading  of  professional 
knowledge;  but  this  in  no  way  affects  the  main  point  under 
consideration. 

It  would  be  interesting  to  know  if  the  examiners  to  any  extent 
take  into  account  the  standard  of  English  displayed  in  the  written/ 
.papers.  Nothing  is  said  on  this  matter  anywhere  in  the  syl1abus~ 
Most  Home  Teachers  have  a  good  deal  of  work  to  do  in  the  way 
of  filling  up  forms,  etc.  Many  are  answerable  for  a  fair  amount 
of  correspondence.  It  would  seem  essential,  therefore,  that  they 
should   show   some    acquaintance  with   correct    English. 

In  order  to  show  that  my  criticism  of  the  professional  know- 
ledge papers  of  the  past  is  not  merely  destructive,  and  that  I 
have  something  constructive  to  offer,  I  venture  to  subjoin  a  list 
of  eight  suggested  questions,  which  will  demonstrate  the  kind 
of  information  that,  in  my  judgment,  ought  to  be  called  for. 
On  their  behalf  I  shall  make  only  two  observations  :  first,  they 
arise  out  of  practical,  every-day  Home  Teaching  experience;  and 
secondly,  no  candidate  could  successfully  answer  fifty  per  cent 
of  them  (the  usual  proportion  required  at  the  actual  examination) 
without  giving  proof  that  he  has  at  his  command  some  definite 
and   fundamental   professional    knowledge. 

Suggested  Professional  Knowledge  Questions. 

i. — A  certified  blind  person,  71  years  of  age,  recently  returned 
from  a  ten  years'  sojourn  in  the  Dominions,  has  made  a  claim  for 
the  ordinary  Old  Age  Pension,  which  has  been  refused  on  the 
ground  that  he  has  not  had  an  aggregate  of  12  years'  residence  in 
this  country  between  the  ages  of  50  and  70.  What  course  would 
you  suggest? 

2. — Give  brief  answers  (simple  negatives  or  affirmatives  will 
suffice)  to  the  following  : — 

(a)  Is  a  blind  widow,  receiving  26/8  War  Dependents' 
Pension,  entitled  to  any  part  of  the  Blind  Old  Age  Pension, 
other  conditions  as  to  age,  etc.,   being  fulfilled? 
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(b)  If  a  blind  person  enters  a  Poor  Law  Hospital  for  treat- 
ment, does  his  Blind  Old  Age  Pension  continue  to  be  payable 
during  his  period  of  treatment? 

(c)  Is  a  blind  widow,  53  years  of  age,  receiving  a  Widow's 
Pension  under  the  1925  Act,  eligible  for  a  Blind  Old  Age  Pen- 
sion under  the  1908 — 24  Acts,  conditions  as  to  means,  resi- 
dence, etc.,  being  fulfilled? 

3. — Give  a  brief  outline  of  your  course  of  action  under  the 
following  circumstances  : — 

A  blind  person,  while  accompanied  by  a  sighted  guide,  has 
been  knocked  down  and  seriously  injured  by  a  motor  vehicle. 
There  is  reason  to  suppose  that  there  has  been  contributory 
negligence  on   the  part  of  the   driver  of  the  vehicle. 

4. — What  steps  should  be  taken  by  an  insured  person,  within 
a  few  months  of  reaching  his  65th  birthday,  to  ensure  that  there 
will  be  no  interregnum  between  the  discontinuance  of  Health 
Insurance  Disablement  Benefit  and  the  receipt  of  a  Contributory 
Pension  ? 

5. — Summarise  the  information  required  for  a  Registration 
Form  or  Card. 

6. — What  is  Ophthalmia  Neonatorum?  Is  it  on  the  increase 
or  decrease  in  this  country?  Give  what  you  suppose  to  be  the 
reasons  for  your  answer  to  the  second  part  of  the  question. 

7. — What  are  the  chief  difficulties  encountered  by  the  Home 
Teacher  when  giving  instruction  to  the  adult  blind  in  Braille  or 
Moon? 

8. — What  advice  would  you  give  (regarding  bringing-up,  etc.) 
to  the  parents  of  a  blind  child,  who  were  definitely  resolved  not 
to  send  their  baby  to  a  Sunshine  Home  or  other  similar  establish- 
ment? 


SECRETARY'S    NOTES. 

A  Special  Meeting  of  the  General  Executive  was  held  on  the 
6th  May,  at   10-30  a.m. 

Present  :  Mr.  F.  E.  Hewitt  (Chairman),  Mrs.  Campbell,  Miss 
Falconer,    Miss   Ludford,   Miss  Monk,    Dr.   Ritchie,   Mr.   C.    W. 
Stevens,    Mr.    Stone,    Mr.    Symes,    Mr.    F.    I.    Stainsby    (Hon. 
Registrar). 
Summer  Course  on  Physical  Training. 

Dr.  Ritchie  reported  that  a  meeting  of  the  Sub-Committee 
had  been  held  and  considerable  progress  had  been  made  with  the 
arrangements  for  the  proposed  course,  the  dates  of  which  had 
been  fixed  as  from  the  24th  to  the  28th  July,  inclusive. 
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The  Executive  decided  that  no  fee  should  be  charged  to 
teachers  attending-  the  course  and  that  Education  Committees 
should  be  asked  to  grant  special  facilities  to  enable  members  of 
their  staffs  to  attend. 

The  special  business  lor  which  the  meeting  had  been  called 
was  a  consideration  of  the  Macgrcgor  Prize  Essay  of  1932,  and 
this  gave  rise  to  an  interesting  and  lively  discussion.  As  a  result 
of  their  deliberations  the  Executive  agreed  to  the  following  resolu- 
tion and  directed  that  copies  should  be  forwarded  to  the  Ministry 
of  Health,  the  Board  of  Education,  the  Advisory  Committee,  the 
Association  of  Municipal  Corporations  and  the  County  Councils 
Association  : — 

"  The  Executive  of  the  College  of  Teachers  of  the  Blind 
is  of  opinion  that  the  machinery  for  the  administration  of  the 
welfare  of  the  blind  is  too  complex  and  ought  to  be  simplified. 
11  It  considers  that  the  suggestions  made  by  Simplissimns 
in  his  essay  deserve  the  serious  consideration  of  the  Ministry 
of  Health,  the  Board  of  Education  and  other  authorities  con- 
cerned  with   the  welfare  of  the  blind. 

"  It  approves  of  the  suggestion  that  a  National  Council, 
which  should  represent  all  blind  interests,  should  be  set  up 
and  that  this  should  be  accepted  by  the  Minister  as  the  basis 
for  a  reconstituted  Advisory  Committee. 

11  It  agrees  that  the  unemployable  grant  should  be  made 
uniform  and  it  strongly  deprecates  the  method  of  disbursement 
of  this  grant  through  Home  Teachers. 

11  The  Executive  is  gratified  to  learn  that  the  Board  of 
Education  has  appointed  a  member  of  its  ordinary  staff  of 
inspectors  to  supervise  the  work  of  all  special  schools,  but  is 
of  opinion  that  one  inspector  is  insufficient  for  such  an  exten- 
sive field  of  work." 

A  General  Meeting  of  the  Executive  was  held  on  Saturday 
morning,  June  24th,  at  the  School  for  the  Blind,  Swiss  Cottage. 
Mr.  F.  E.  Hewitt  presided  and  there  was  an  unusually  large  attend- 
ance. There  were  present  Miss  Falconer,  Miss  Lester,  Miss  Lud- 
ford,  Miss  Monk,  Miss  Morley,  Mr.  Cormack,  Mr.  Evans,  Mr. 
Getliff,  Mr.  Halliday,  Mr.  James,  Mr.  Jones,  Mr.  Lochhead,  Dr. 
Ritchie,  Mr.  Siddall,  Mr.  S.  E.  Stevens,  Mr.  Symes,  Mr.  Tate, 
Mr.  Tivey,  the  Hon.  Registrar  (Mr.  F.  I.  Stainsby),  and  Mr. 
Stone,  who  acted  as  Secretary  in  the  absence  of  Miss  Garaway. 

Apologies  for  absence  were  received  from  Mrs.  Campbell  and 
Mr.  Starling.  Correspondence  included  letters  from  Mrs.  Eichholz, 
the  Secretary  of  the  English  Advisory  Committee,  and  Mr.  A.  W. 
Blaxall,  of  the  Athlone  School  for  the  Blind,  South  Africa.  Mr. 
Blaxall  asked  whether  an  arrangement  could  be  made  whereby 
a  teacher   from   an   English   school   could    be   exchanged   for  one 
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year  with  a  coloured  teacher  in  his  school.  The  Executive  agreed 
to  inform  Mr.  Blaxall  that  an  exchange  would  be  a  matter  of 
great  difficulty,  but  if  a  South  African  teacher  visited  this  country 
the  College  would  do  all  in  its  power  to  make  his  visit  pleasant 
and  profitable  and  that  the  fact  of  colour  need  be  no  bar. 

The  question  of  secretarial  work  was  considered,  and  Mr. 
Stone  was  asked  to  continue  to  act  as  secretary  during  the  regret- 
table illness  of  Miss  Garaway.  It  was  decided  to  send  Miss  Gara- 
way  an  honorarium  of  ^30  as  a  token  of  the  affection  which  all 
members  of  the  College  felt  for  her  and  as  a  small  return  for  the 
many  services  she  has  rendered. 

Reports  were  presented  from  the  Finance  Committee  and  from 
the  Boards  of  Examiners  of  the  School  Teachers'  and  Home 
Teachers'  Examinations.  These  reports  will  be  printed  in  the  next 
number  of  The  Teacher  of  the  Blind. 

Mr.  W.  H.  Tate  explained  in  a  full  and  interesting  statement 
what  had  been  done  by  the  Moon  Committee. 

There  were  reports  from  the  various  branches,  and  Mr.  Cor- 
mack  informed  the  Executive  that  the  Scottish  Branch  had  received 
the  promise  of  voluntary  help  in  copying  into  Braille  each  number 
of  The  Teacher  of  the  Blind  and  that  three  copies  would  be  made. 
The  Scottish  Branch  would  be  glad  to  lend  copies  to  blind  mem- 
bers of  other   branches. 

Dr.  Ritchie  called  attention  to  the  programme  for  the  course 
on  physical  training,  copies  of  which  had  been  laid  on  the  table. 
This  course  will  extend  from  the  24th  to  the  28th  July,  and  no  fee 
will  be  charged  for  attendance.  Dr.  Ritchie  was  heartily  con- 
gratulated on  the  excellence  of  the  programme. 

The  following  elections  were  made  : — 

Mr.  S.  E.  Stevens  to  serve  on  the  Joint  Committee  on  Educa- 
tional Research ; 

Dr.  J.  M.  Ritchie  to  represent  the  College  on  The  Council  of 
the  National  Institute  for  the  Blind ; 

Mr.  W.  M.  Stone  to  be  a  member  of  the  National  Uniform 
Type  Committee. 

Miss  Falconer  referred  to  the  lamented  death  of  Mr.  Maurice 
Myers,  a  member  of  the  College,  and  it  was  agreed  that  a  letter 
of  sympathy  should  be  sent  to  his  sister.  Mr.  Cormack  asked 
the  Executive  to  take  into  consideration  the  question  of  holding 
conferences  from  time  to  time  in  different  centres. 

The  annual  report  and  financial  statement  was  very  fully  con- 
sidered, and  after  being  slightly  amended  was  passed  for  presen- 
tation to  the  annual  meeting  of  the  College. 

The  date  of  the  next  meeting  of  the  Executive  was  fixed  for 
October  7th. 
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ANNUAL  GENERAL  MEETING. 

The  Annual  General  Meeting-  of  the  College  was  held,  by  kind 
permission,  at  the  School  for  the  Blind,  Swiss  Cottage,  on  Satur- 
day afternoon,  June  24th. 

There  was  a  larg-e  attendance,  all  the  branches  being  well 
represented.     Mr.   F.    E.  Hewitt  presided. 

The  annual  report  was  read  by  the  chairman,  and  the  financial 
position  was  explained  by  the  Hon.  Registrar.  On  the  motion 
of  the  chairman  these  were  adopted. 

Three  new  members,  Miss  Sarson,  Mr.  Lavender  (H.M.I.)  and 
Mr.  Ross  (Acting-Principal  of  Westminster  Training  College) — 
the  two  gentlemen  being  members  of  the  Joint  Committee  on  Edu- 
cational Research — were  elected. 

The  election  results  had  previously  been  announced. 

Votes  of  thanks  were  accorded  to  the  Hon.  Officials,  to  the 
Chairman,   and  to  all  who  had  assisted  the  College  in   its  work. 

The   Honorary  Officers  were  then  re-elected. 

On  the  conclusion  of  the  more  formal  business  the  retiring 
chairman,  Mr.  F.  E.  Hewitt,  introduced  Mr.  W.  M.  Stone  as 
chairman  for  the  year,  and  Mr.  Stone  then  addressed  the  meeting. 
Mr.  Stone's  address  will  be  printed  in  the  next  number  of  the 
Teacher  of  the  Blind. 

Members  were  most  kindly  entertained  to  tea  by  the  manage- 
ment of  the  School  at  Swiss  Cottage,  and  afterwards  witnessed 
a  most  charming  demonstration  of  folk  dancing  and  drill  by  the 
pupils  of  the  School,  under  the  direction  of  Miss  Vulliamy.  The 
members  of  the  College  must  have  felt,  and  did  feel,  that  this 
unique  display  had  made  it  worth  their  while  to  sacrifice  their 
leisure  on  a  Saturday  afternoon.  Swiss  Cottage  has  done  much 
for  the  College  and  its  members  in  the  past,  but  it  has  never 
rendered  a  greater  service  than  the  arranging  of  this 
demonstration. 


GIFTS    TO    PUPILS. 

Superintendents  and  Head  Teachers  of  Schools  in  England  and 
Wales  who  have  pupils  who  will  complete  their  training  in  the 
summer  term,  and  whom  they  can  recommend  for  a  gift  from  the 
Henry  Stainsby  Memorial  Fund,  should  send  without  delay  for 
a  form  of  application  to  the  Secretary-General  of  the  National 
Institute  for  the  Blind.  Gifts  take  the  form  of  watches,  Braille 
typewriters,  apparatus  and  Braille  books. 
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NORTHERN  BRANCH. 

It  is  to  be  regretted  that  owing  to  a  misunderstanding-  a  report 
of  the  Liverpool  meeting-,  held  in  March,  was  not  sent  up  for 
publication  in  the  Teacher  of  the  Blind.  This  meeting-  was  held  at 
The  School  for  the  Blind,  Hardman  Street,  Liverpool,  on  Satur- 
day, March  18th.  Due  to  the  absence  of  the  chairman  the  meeting 
was  presided  over  by  Mr.  Siddall — with  a  record  attendance.  It 
was  decided  to  dispense  with  the  general  practice  of  having  a  paper 
read  at  the  meeting-,  and  instead  to  try  the  experiment  of  an 
"  Open  Meeting-."  It  was  felt  that  such  a  procedure  would  give 
all  members  an  opportunity  of  introducing  some  matter  of  interest 
which,  under  ordinary  circumstances,  would  be  crowded  out  for 
lack  of  time.  After  the  formal  proceedings  the  meeting  was  faced 
with  an  open  agenda,  which  was  quickly  utilized.  Arising  out  of 
a  letter  from  Mr.  Howard,  of  Leeds,  an  interesting  discussion  took 
place  on  Branch  representation  on  the  Executive.  Judging  by 
the  results  of  the  last  election,  it  was  felt  that  indiscriminate 
nomination  of  candidates  considerably  lessened  the  chances  of 
branch  representation  on  the  Executive.  The  whole  subject  was 
favourably  received  and  the  general  opinion  was  expressed  that 
representation  should  be  carried  out  on  some  definite  basis.  It 
was  agreed  that  the  matter  be  brought  up  for  discussion  at  the 
branch  meeting  previous  to  the  next  election.  Other  matters 
finding  their  way  on  to  the  agenda  were  the  report  of  the  Sub-Com- 
mittee on  Moon  Type,  the  need  of  suitable  literature  for  the  edu- 
cation  of  the  partially-sighted,    straight   line   or   square  writing. 

The  idea  of  an  "  Open  Meeting  "  met  with  unanimous  ap- 
proval and  was  voted  a  complete  success.  On  the  suggestion  of 
Mr.  Stevens,  it  was  decided  that  such  a  meeting  be  held  once 
every  year. 

Owing  to  the  transfer  of  the  chairman-elect,  Mr.  Swayne, 
from  the  Northern  Branch,  the  meeting  decided  that  the  chairman 
for  the  next  year  be  appointed  for  each  meeting  at  the  preceding 
session.  For  the  June  meeting  Miss  Wilson,  of  Bolton,  was 
unanimously  elected  to  the  chair. 

After  the  meeting  the  members  were  generously  entertained  to 
tea  by  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Stevens,  and  were  later  aiforded  an 
opportunity  of  visiting  the  magnificent  new  workrooms  and  sale- 
shop  which  have  recently  been  added  to  the  School.  Great  interest 
was  displayed  in  the  section  devoted  to  domestic  training. 

A  meeting  of  this  branch  was  held  at  the  Thomasson  Memorial 
School  for  the  Blind,  Bolton,  on  Saturday,  June  ioth.  The  chief 
feature  of  the  meeting  was  an  inspiring  address  by  Mr.  H. 
Humphrey,  M.B.E.,  Vice-President  of  the  National  Union  of 
Teachers.  The  Northern  Branch  can  consider  themselves  extreme- 
ly  fortunate    in    obtaining    Mr.    Humphrey's    willing   consent   to 
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attend  their  meeting-.  His  presence  will  it  is  hoped  prove  a  valu- 
able contact  with  the  largest  corporate  body  of  teachers  in  the 
world.  This  link  having-  being  forged  at  the  Bolton  meeting-  will 
we  hope  result  in  a  strong  chain  of  closer  union  between  the 
College  and  the  N.U.T.  As  Mr.  Humphrey  spoke  without  notes 
it  is  almost  impossible  to  report  an  address  inspired  by  deep 
knowledge,  full  experience,  and  a  keen  sense  of  the  spiritual  needs 
in  the  education  of  a  child  regarded  as  a  social  being.  Not  only 
is  Mr.  Humphrey  a  protagonist  of  the  professional  cause,  but  he 
showed  himself  also  a  wise  and  keenly  enthusiastic  protector  of 
the  vital  necessities  of  a  liberal  education  for  all  children. 

In  his  survey  he  recalled  the  pre-war  stressing  of  the  three 
R's,  and  the  post-war  revolt  against  a  curriculum  too  academic  and 
artificial.  There  had  developed  a  new  technique — the  technique 
of  doing  and  development  by  doing.  The  modern  valuation  of 
activity,  physical  and  mental,  was  quite  different  from  that  of 
a  generation  ago. 

He  stressed  the  importance  of  the  primary  school,  and  the  short- 
sightedness of  a  niggardly  policy  in  what  formed  the  essential 
foundation  of  all  education — the  proper  development  of  the  young 
child.  The  new  infant  technique  necessitated  individual  apparatus, 
which  was  most  frequently  made  by  the  teachers  in  their  own 
time  and  at  their  own  expense. 

The  Dalton  plan  recognized  the  child  as  an  individual  and 
allowed  for  his  development,  beginning  with  his  immediate  inter- 
ests and  surroundings,  and  from  that  creating  a  desire  for  wider 
development  with  his  growing  realization  of  a  greater  need — the 
natural  development  under  happy  discipline  and  guidance  to  a 
fuller  life.  The  problem  of  education  for  the  teacher  was  to 
discover  for  each  individual  the  right  stimulus  to  a  progressive 
development  of  all  his  innate  powers. 

The  old  curriculum,  with  its  three  R's,  paucity  of  books,  and 
payment  by  results  was  inimical  to  this  individual  development. 
By  this  system  a  child  often  knew  the  set  book  by  heart,  but  did 
not  read  with  love  or  understanding.  The  modern  system  en- 
couraged wide  reading,  and  the  child's  own  choice  of  books  and 
poems,  and  in  this  way  fostered  a  taste  for  beauty  of  sound  and 
form. 

Written  English  in  the  old  days  was  a  written  vocabulary 
limited  by  spelling.  The  present  idea  was  to  encourage  an  en- 
largement of  vocabulary  and  a  freer  expression  of  ideas.  Spoken 
English  was  tremendously  improved  by  dramatization,  a  wider 
choice  of  poems,  and  debates.  It  was  purer,  clearer  and  more 
fluent. 

With  regard  to  the  teaching  of  numbers  he  deprecated  strongly 
the  hours  of  misery  for  both  teacher  and  pupil  that  used  to  be 
spent    on    formal    arithmetic.      If   a    child    was   a    born    "  mat  he- 
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magician  "  he  would  be  one  without  this  drudgery.  If  he  were 
not,  no  amount  of  such  training  would  make  him  one.  Arithmetic 
to  be  of  vital  use  must  have  some  contact  with  the  activities  of 
the  child's  life. 

Education  should  concern  itself  with  development  of  the  per- 
ception of  beauty  in  colour,  form  and  sound. 

Hygiene  was  emphatically  not  a  formal  subject,  but  an  inci- 
dental training  by  precept  and  example  to  a  realization  of  what 
made  for  individual  and  communal  health  and  well-being.  The 
amenities — still  far  too  few  and  often  absent — of  running  water, 
clean  towels,  soap,  and  elbow  and  lung  room,  had  done  more  to 
increase  cleanliness  and  a  sense  of  health  than  formal  hygiene 
lessons  could  do. 

Mr.  Humphrey  warned  his  audience  of  the  need  for  watchful- 
ness lest  the  May  report — and  its  still  worse  offspring  the  Ray 
report — should  take  away  the  advantages  so  dearly  won  of  a 
sane  and  sufficient  staffing  to  allow  of  the  individual  development 
of  each  child.  He  reminded  us  that  the  two  great  constructive 
services  of  our  country  were  health  and  education,  and  they 
should  therefore  be  the  last  to  suffer  cuts.  The  special  schools 
were  an  example  of  what  these  two  services  co-ordinated  could  do. 

Summing  up,  Mr.  Humphrey  said  that  the  outstanding  fea- 
ture of  the  new  technique  in  education  was  the  effort  to  use  the 
varying  stimuli  necessary  to  develop  :  (i)  clear  speaking,  and  (2) 
clear  thinking — the  two  vital  needs  for  useful  members  of  a  social 
order. 

On  the  proposal  of  Mr.  Stevens,  Mr.  Humphrey  was  warmly 
thanked  for  his  inspiring  and  helpful  address. 

After  the  meeting  the  members  were  kindly  entertained  to  tea 
with  the  usual  Bolton  hospitality.  The  Matron  and  her  staff 
received  the  sincere  thanks  of  all  for  their  entertainment  and 
welcome. 


On  May  4th  and  the  two  following  days  the  Pennsylvania 
Institution  for  the  Instruction  of  the  Blind  celebrated  its  hundredth 
anniversary.  The  programme  was  varied  and  designed  to  illus- 
trate the  gradual  growth  of  the  work  of  the  Institution.  Music 
was  contributed  by  the  pupils  and  many  interesting  addresses  by 
gentlemen  whose  names  are  well  known  in  the  American  world  of 
the  blind. 


Miss  Butler,  of  60  Wood's  Road,  Highgate  Road,  London, 
N.W.5,  would  be  pleased  to  sell  the  whole  or  a  part  of  the 
Braille  English  Dictionary,  in  sixteen  volumes,  at  one  shilling 
per  volume.  All  applications  should  be  sent  direct  to  Miss  Butler. 
Braille  preferred. 
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"THE   BLIND   IN   SCHOOL   AND   SOCIETY/' 

Thomas  D.  Cutsforth,  Ph.D. 
(Appleton  &  Company — Price  $2.50). 

There  was  a  time,  in  the  memory  of  most  of  us,  when  books 
about  the  blind  were  negligible  in  quantity  and  contemptible  in 
quality.  There  was  certainly  Armitage,  but  Armitage  was  out 
of  date.  But  matters  have  mended  recently,  and  some  notable 
books  have  appeared  of  which  we  can  be  reasonably  proud. 
There  was  first  Dr.  Best's  book  on  The  Blind  of  America,  then 
followed  the  League  of  Nations  Report  on  the  Welfare  of  the 
Blind,  and  more  recently  Concerning  the  Blind  by  Dr.  J.  M. 
Ritchie.  The  book  under  review  has  claimed  for  it  on  its  jacket 
that  it  "  Is  by  long  odds  the  most  noteworthy  contribution  yet 
made  to  the  psychology  of  the  blind."  This  claim  is  one  that 
every  teacher  of  the  blind  in  this  country  who  reads  the  book — 
and  surely  every  teacher  will  most  carefully  read  it — will  readily 
grant. 

Much  has  been  written  about  the  psychology  of  the  blind, 
and  most  of  it  has  been  vague  and  hesitating,  and  somewhat 
apologetic.  There  is  nothing  vague  about  Dr.  Cutsforth's  views 
and  certainly  nothing  apologetic.  He  is  clear  and  definite  in  all  he 
says,  and  avoids  the  too  frequent  use  of  the  jargon  which  abounds 
in  most  of  the  books  of  modern  psychologists.  A  very  useful 
glossary  at  the  beginning  defines  the  official  terms  he  does  use. 

Dr.  Cutsforth  lost  his  sight  at  the  age  of  eleven,  and  became  a 
pupil  at  the  State  School  of  Oregon.  He  has  attained  distinction 
as  a  lecturer  in  psychology,  but  in  recent  years  much  of  his  time 
has  been  spent  in  pursuing  investigations  in  the  psychology  of 
the  blind. 

The  book  is  mainly  an  indictment  of  education  in  schools  for 
the  blind  in  America.  The  criticism  is  frank,  but  never  harsh. 
Much  of  it  would  apply  to  all  schools,  not  only  blind,  and  cer- 
tainly some  of  it  we  can  take  to  heart  on  this  side  of  the 
Atlantic.  That  the  education  of  the  blind  in  America  has  been 
based  too  much  on  mere  verbalism  and  has  lacked  reality  we 
believe  most  American  teachers  now  admit.  English  education 
has  been  more  practical,  but  the  danger  of  verbalism  has  been 
ever  present.  Indeed,  it  is  because  we  on  this  side  are  also 
conscious  of  this  weakness  that  the  Research  Committee  of  the 
College  of  Teachers  of  the  Blind  and  the  National  Institute  for 
the  Blind  has  been  appointed.  That  committee  should  find  matter 
for  thought  in  this  very  timely  book.  But  the  teaching  staff  of 
every  school  ought  to  be  a  research  committee-  if  it  is  really 
interested   in   its  work   and    devoted   to   the  cause,   and   it   would 
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be   a  great  matter  if  a  study  circle  was  formed  in  every  school 
to  consider  this  and  other  books  on  the  education  of  blind  children. 

This  is  a  book  which  tempts  one  to  quote,  and  one  or  two 
extracts  may  be  permissible.  Dr.  Cutsforth  says  :  "  The  educa- 
tional situation  is  briefly  this.  We  have  not  even  as  much  as 
attempted  to  educate  the  blind,  for  we  have  been  spending-  all 
our  efforts  educating  the  seeing  who  cannot  see."  It  does  seem 
probable  that  in  our  desire  that  blind  children  should  be  as  well 
educated  as  seeing  children  we  have  too  slavishly  adopted  curricu- 
la, schemes  of  work,  time  tables  from  ordinary  schools,  and  so 
have  fallen  into  the  old  fallacy  which  misled  Gall  and  Alston  and 
others  when  they  were  searching  for  an  ideal  type — that  what  was 
good  for  the  seeing  must  necessarily  be  good  for  the  blind. 

Again  quoting:  "  The  activities  that  provide  the  child  with 
a  normal  degree  of  maturation  for  his  age  are  those  things  which 
the  normal  child  at  his  age  has  already  acquired.  Decidedly  they 
are  not  reading  and  writing  Braille,  sewing  outline  cards  or  even 
modelling  with  clay  or  making  reed  mats.  They  are  such  activi- 
ties as  running,  jumping,  wrestling,  throwing  bean  bags,  balls 
and  stones,  pounding  with  hammers  and  handling  planes,  saws 
and  other  coarse  tools.  In  short,  a  primary  room  without  a 
wrestling  mat,  a  carpenter's  bench  and  tools  is  a  torture  chamber 
and  a  reducing  plant  for  neurotic  personalities." 

Committees  of  management  might  consider  the  following  : 
"  The  position  of  superintendent  in  any  institution  is  indeed  a 
thankless  one  and  usually  underpaid."  If  this  is  true  of  America, 
what  is  it  in  this  country?  And  superintendents  and  matrons  and 
staff  can  ponder  on  this  and  say  if  it  is  not  as  true  here  as  there  : 
"  This  has  become  the  justification  of  the  schools  to  the  extent 
that  there  is  scarcely  a  phase  of  the  pupil's  activity  in  which  the 
first  and  foremost  consideration  is  not  the  convenience  of  the 
institution  rather  than  the  vital  demands  and  educational  needs 
of  the  pupil." 

But  there  must  be  no  more  quotations.  All  interested  in  the 
blind  must  read  this  book  and  read  it  from  cover  to  cover.  There 
are  chapters  on  the  Pre-school  Blind  Child,  the  Fantasy  of  the 
Blind,  the  Emotional  Life  of  the  Blind  and  the  Esthetic  Life  of 
the  Blind.  And  there  are  two  particularly  interesting  chapters 
on  Special  Cases  :  one  dealing  with  the  Retardation  of  Bert — we 
all  know  Bert — and  the  other  with  contrasted  cases  of  Dick  and 
Horace  and  how  they  reacted  to  their  social  environment. 
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"  SQUARE  "    HANDWRITING. 

By  Phyllis  Monk,  M.A. 

The  National  Institute  for  the  Blind  will  shortly  supply 
grooved  cards,  charts  of  letters,  etc.,  raised  for  the  touch,  and 
directions  for  forming-  these,  so  making-  square  handwriting  ac- 
cessible to  all  who  care  to  learn  it. 

This  form  of  handwriting  has  been  taught  and  used  at  Perkins 
Institution  for  the  Blind  for  some  considerable  time.  Dr.  Allen, 
on  a  visit  to  Chorlcywood  College,  showed  a  specimen  letter  from 
one  of  his  old  pupils,  which  was  convincing  in  its  clear,  good 
style.  Experienced  members  of  the  staff  of  Perkins  Institution 
sent  full  directions,  apparatus  and  most  helpful  notes,  and  it  has 
been  with  these  as  the  background  that  many  of  our  schools  have 
been  experimenting,  at  the  request  of  the  Executive  Committee 
of  the  National  Institute  for  the  Blind.  All  the  schools  that  have 
given  any  time  to  teaching  square  handwriting  have  reported  in 
its  favour  as  an  effective  method  of  writing  that  will  be  of  use  to 
adults  as  well  as  children,  to  those  who  are  blind  and  have  never 
before  learnt  sighted  writing,  as  well  as  to  the  partially  blind. 

The  apparatus  is  simple — a  grooved  card,  to  which  the  paper 
is  clipped,  and  a  pencil,  indelible  when  used  for  cheque  signa- 
tures. The  charts  will  show,  enlarged  and  raised,  the  simple 
form  of  small  and  capital  letters,  figures  and  punctuation  marks, 
to  which  the  device  of  the  grooved  card  lends  its  aid.  Concise 
directions  for  forming  these  will  be  in  Braille  and  in  print,  but 
endless  variations  in  method  and  style  will  doubtless  be  adopted 
by  individual  writers.  A  few  points  from  the  experience  of  those 
who  have  taught  it  may  be  of  interest,  for  whether  the  aim  is 
going  to  be  clear  and  Fluent  writing  for  frequent  use,  or  merely 
for  emergency  notes  and  a  legible  signature,  the  approach  may 
be  the  same.  As  the  time  given  to  the  subject  may  well  vary 
from  thirty  minutes  daily  to  forty-five  weekly,  according  to  the 
value  attributed  to  sighted  handwriting,  so,  too,  in  our  own 
short  experience,  have  individuals  differed  in  their  capacity  to 
learn.  Two  long  lessons  coupled  with  written  directions  were 
effective  in  one  case,  while  the  time  is  extending  into  its  second 
year  for  some  unskilled  enthusiasts. 

For  ordinary  sized  writing  the  card  is  placed  so  that  the 
narrow  groove  is  used  for  writing  in,  extending  into  spaces 
(wider  ridges)  above  and  below  in  making  tops  and  tails.  Light- 
ning clips  can  pin  the  paper  on  the  card  effectively,  or  card  and 
paper  may  both  be  held  in  the  board  of  a  Braille  frame,  so 
weighting  it  usefully.  Thin  typing  paper  has  been  found  helpful 
at  early  stages,  pressed  somewhat  into  each  groove  before  use. 
Pencil    points   will    break,    so   pencil    sharpeners    are    wanted,    or 
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solid  lead  pencils  may  be  tried,  which  only  break  when  dropped  ! 
The  groove  is  used,  not  only  as  a  general  guide  for  direction  of 
line,  but  for  pressing  against  its  edges,  top  and  bottom,  with 
vertical  lines  across,  in  forming  the  body  of  the  small  letters. 
Hence  preliminary  practice  in  making  vertical  strok'es  the  full 
width  of  the  groove,  and  also  in  a  continuous  design,  following 
the  directions  "  top  of  groove,  right,  down,  right,  up," 
aiming  at  making  all  strokes  of  equal  length,  will  form  a 
good  basis  for  clear  letters  to  follow  and  a  helpful  exercise  with 
which   to  start  a  class. 

The  letters  fall  into  natural  groups  (e.g.,  a,  o,  g,  q,  which  all 
start  with  the  same  stroke)  and  may  be  learnt  as  such,  unless 
their  very  similarity  be  found  to  confuse  memory. 

It  has  been  recommended  that  the  pencil  be  held  vertically, 
but  greater  comfort  has  been  found  by  some  in  a  more  ordinary 
and  restful  position  of  the  hand.  The  first  finger  of  the  left  hand 
is  most  useful  in  following,  gently  touching,  all  movements  of 
the  pencil  point,  so  aiding  control  and  contributing  to  a  sense  of 
rhythm.  It  is  handy,  too,  for  spacing  (a  finger  width?)  between 
words.  In  making  the  writing  continuous,  some  "  retracing  " 
or  covering  the  last  stroke  in  the  opposite  direction,  is  needed ; 
this,  combined  with  "  tops  "  extending  over  the  ridge  into  space 
above,  offers  the  first,  but  not  lasting,  difficulty.  To  connect  the 
letters  of  each  word,  without  any  overlapping,  is  possible  but  not 
easy  and  it  is  chiefly  here  perhaps  that  the  most  independent  of 
adult  learners  may  be  glad  of  supervision  from  their  sighted 
.friends. 

Further  detail  would  be  tedious  reading  to  those  who  are  still 
awaiting  the  opportunity  to  experiment. 

Neither  square  hand  nor  any  other  sighted  writing  can 
claim  to  be  of  great  educational  value  to  blind  children,  being 
unreadable  to  the  writers ;  nor  can  it  substitute  for  the  type- 
writer in  business  matters,  but  as  it  seems  the  most  effective 
form  of  sighted  writing  for  blind  people  that  has  been  explored, 
being  a  variation  only  of  the  ordinary  rounder  hand,  and  since 
it  can  be  learnt  relatively  easily  by  following  systematic  and  con- 
cise directions,  it  will  doubtless  be  welcomed  by  adults,  as  well 
as  offered  in  many  schools,  either  in  the  main  time-table,  or  as  a 
hobby  in  leisure  hours. 


A  correspondent  abroad  wishes  to  obtain  a  complete  set  of 
The  Teacher  of  the  Blind  from  191 5  to  1926  inclusive.  If  any 
retired  teacher  or  any  other  reader  has  a  set  or  part  of  a  set  to 
dispose  of  will  he  or  she  kindly  communicate  with  the  Editor? 
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THE    TEACHING    OF    GEOMETRY    IN    NON-SIGHTED 

SCHOOLS. 

By   Winifred   E.    Deavin 
(Chorleywood  College  for  Girls  with  Little  or  No  Sight). 

In  the  May  number  of  The  Teacher  of  the  Blind  Mrs.  A.  D. 
Hurst  describes  in  detail  how  she  has  taught  geometry  success- 
fully to  non-sighted  students  in  America  during  the  last  six 
years.    The  following  brief  commentary  is  suggested  by  her  article. 

Although  the  value,  to  all  children,  of  the  practical  approach 
to  geometry  is  indisputable,  and  especially  to  non-sighted  children 
for  whom  figure  drawing  is  not  an  instructive  accomplishment, 
could  not  some  of  the  fundamentals  mentioned  be  explored  more 
simply  by  experimental  work  involving  less  handling  of  figures? 
A  good  conception  of  angles,  for  example,  may  generally  be  ob- 
tained from  the  introduction  of  the  idea  of  "  turning,"  and  the 
subdivision  of  the  complete  turn  into  its  component  parts.  The 
class  may  stand  up  and  practise  the  complete  turn,  in  various 
equal  and  unequal  stages,  and  from  this  gain  experience  of  the 
equality  of  angles,  perpendiculars,  and  complementary  and 
supplementary  angles,  without  being  concerned  with,  or  confused 
by,  the  lengths  of  the  "  arms  "  of  the  angles. 

Most  children,  fortunately,  are  prepared  to  believe  the  evi- 
dence of  their  own  senses,  but  if  some  experimental  proof  of  the 
postulates  should  be  demanded,  this  also  could  be  accomplished 
without  formal  apparatus.  Of  the  two  mentioned  by  Mrs.  Hurst, 
the  first  could  be  demonstrated  by  taking  the  shortest  cut  to  some 
distant  object,  and  the  second  by  moving  the  first  thing  that 
comes  to  hand  to  another  spot. 

When  once  the  student  has  become  familiar  with  the  simple 
plane  figures  the  main  difficulty  in  the  later  theoretical  work 
seems  not  so  much  the  lack  of  comprehension  of  elementary 
principles,  as  the  difficulty  of  "  visualizing  "  the  whole  figure  at 
once  and  memorizing  the  positions  of  the  various  letters.  1 
should  doubt  very  much  whether  the  ideas  of  application  and 
coincidence  in  the  illustration  given,  that  of  the  congruence  of 
triangles,  would  present  special  difficulties  to  non-sighted  child- 
ren, or  whether  the  use  of  a  wooden  figure,  instead  of  an  em- 
bossed drawing,  would  simplify  matters  very  much. 

The  chief  difficulty  of  non-sighted  students  is  the  inability  to 
make  rapid  figures  for  the  working  of  exercises — especially  when 
it  is  not  at  once  obvious  what  construction  lines  are  necessary 
and  when  any  wrong  lines  inserted  might  spoil  the  figure  and 
necessitate   the    drawing  of  another. 

In  the  matter  of  ready-made  tools  we  seem  to  be  better  off 
than  they    are   in  America.      It  must  be  a  very   great  labour  to 
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manufacture,  or  adapt,  on  the  premises  all  the  necessary  geo- 
metrical instruments. 

The  apparatus  in  general  use  here  is  that  supplied  by  The 
National  Institute  for  the  Blind,  Great  Portland  Street,  London, 
W.i,   and  consists  of: — 

(i)  A  thick  rubber  mat. 

(2)  A  "  spur  wheel  "  for  drawing-  lines. 

(3)  A  compass  fitted  with  a  spur  wheel  instead  of  a  pencil. 

(4)  A  brass  ruler,  with   raised  dots   and  indentations  to   indi- 

cate the  inches  and  subdivisions. 

(5)  A  protractor  marked  with  dotted  lines  and  notches. 

(6)  An  ordinary  style  for  lettering  the  figures. 

The  rubber  mat  generally  makes  it  possible  for  the  figures 
to  be  read  on  the  side  on  which  they  are  drawn,  but  students 
whose  lines  are  habitually  faint  prefer  to  reverse  them.  The 
rest  of  the  apparatus  is  somewhat  heavy  and  requires  practice 
before  it  can   be   manipulated  with   ease. 

Mrs.  Hurst's  use  of  sharp  pointers  to  fasten  down  the  paper 
at  points  between  which  lines  are  to  be  drawn  seems  an  excellent 
one,  and  should  prevent  the  inaccuracies  which  would  otherwise 
occur  through  the  slipping  of  the  ruler. 


AMERICA  SPEAKING. 

By  F.  E.    Hewitt. 

In  my  chairman's  address,  printed  in  July,  1932,  I 
expressed  the  hope  that  some  of  our  blind  colleagues  would  sub- 
mit articles  on  Paul  Villet's  book.  No  article  has  been  forthcom- 
ing. It  means,  I  suppose,  that  they  have  not  read  Villet's  book, 
or,  if  they  did,  they  agreed  entirely  or  disagreed  so  much  that 
they  could  not  put  their  thoughts  into  print.  Perhaps  they  thought 
he  was  only  writing  about  the  French  blind  and  that  we  are  miles 
ahead.      Steady  !     Remember   where  you  got  your  Braille  from. 

All  right,  here  is  a  book  written  in  English,  but  by  an 
American,  The  Blind  in  School  and  Society.  The  style  is  much 
easier  than  Villet's.  It  is  written  by  a  scientist,  T.  D.  Cutsforth, 
Ph.D.,  but  also  by  a  blind  man.  You  feel  while  you  are  reading 
it  that  he  is  a  good  scientist,  but  you  also  feel  that  he  is  one  of 
yourselves.  He  felt  restrictions  as  a  pupil  and  stored  up  some 
unconscious  complexes  against  officials.  He  has  found  sublim- 
ation in  this  book.  He  is  "  you  "  holding  the  platform  and  in  the 
audience  are  some  of  those  people  that  you  have  wanted  to  talk 
to  and  give  a  piece  of  your  mind  to  for  a  long  while.  You  have 
known  that  your  training  has  been  all  wrong,  but  you  have  not 
known  how  to  explain  "  why  "  or  "  how."  Dr.  Cutsforth  in 
this  book  does  it  for  you.     He  makes  some  of  us  teachers  feel 
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that  we  ought  to  go  back  to  school  and  start  all  over  again. 
However,  if  you  agree  with  him  about  that  I  do  not  suppose  you 
will  agree  with    him   about   yourselves. 

There  will  be  no  need  for  me  to  suggest  that  you  write  articles 
on  the  book  ;  you  will  do  that  on  almost  every  chapter.  Do  you 
agree  that  a  blind  child  is  not  simply  a  normal  child  without 
sight  but  a  different  child  in  every  respect?  That  is  the  main 
thesis.  Several  of  my  blind  friends  are  eloquent  with  spoken 
words,  if  not  in  writing,  on  this  topic. 

Yet,  although  you  may  not  agree  entirely  with  any  of  Dr. 
Cutsforth's  main  ideas,  you  will  have  to  admit  that  they  are  well 
worked  out  and  supported  by  facts.  Personally,  I  have  not  read 
any  book,  except  my  bank  book,  which  has  made  me  think  so 
furiously  and  made  me  go  hot  and  cold  so  frequently.  It  is  no 
excuse  to  say,  "  Oh  !  but  he  is  writing  of  America;  it  does  not 
apply  to  England."  Several  cases  quoted  would  find  very  suit- 
able adjectives  for  such  complacent  excuses  but  on  some  points 
I  am  going  to  take  to  myself  unctuous  satisfaction  by  disagreeing, 
if  not  in  toto  then  in  parte,  with  this  clever  blind  man. 

I  think  we  combated  verbalism  in  our  schools  before  I  knew 
them.  We  have  tried  to  let  our  pupils  be  themselves  and  express 
their  own  sensations  and  ideas  in  their  own  language,  not  ours. 
We  never  discredit  nor  would  dream  of  ridiculing  what  may  seem 
strange  to  us,  yet  is  very  real  to  them.  A  fly  does  not  seem  an 
ugly  thing  to  me,  but  I  can  understand  a  boy  pupil  who  described 
it  as  the  ugliest  thing  he  knew.  If  blind  children  do  borrow  our 
language  it  is  not  idleness  on  their  part — it  is  unconscious  imita- 
tion ;  it  is  not  idleness  on  our  part  (or  is  it?)  because  we  cannot 
help  at  times  using  our  normal  language,  with  its  visual  images. 

The  chapter  on  the  Phantasy  Life  of  the  Blind  is  not  con- 
vincing to  me.  Throughout  our  lives  we  all  make  compensations 
in  our  phantasies — the  only  century  I  ever  scored  at  cricket  was 
in  my  phantasies,  but  that  only  affects  my  attitude  to  the  game. 

Reason  and  philosophy  affect  phantasies  and  emotions.  My 
blind  friends,  young  and  old,  have  a  good  portion  of  both,  and 
I  think  few  of  them  feel  inferiority  when  they  have  to  ask  their 
direction  anywhere.  Dr.  Cutsforth  is  at  his  best  when  he  gives 
us  his  valuable  tips,  like  M  These  phantasies  would  be  of  great 
educational  value  if  our  institutions  were  astute  enough  to  utilize 
them   in  moulding  the  careers  of  their  students  "   (p.   89). 

The  chapters  on  Voice  and  Speech  and  the  Emotional  Life  are 
very  helpful.  There  is  a  "  think  hard  "  chapter  on  Sex  Be- 
haviour. I  think  the  conditions  in  England  do  not  accord  with 
the  statement  on  page  151,  M  Since  it  is  impossible  in  most  cases 
for  the  blind  school  child  to  talk,  walk  and  work  with  the  oppo- 
site sex,  his  social  development  takes  place  in  a  realm  of  phan- 
tasy,  where  there  are  no  social  codes  or  taboos." 
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The  chapter  on  the  ^Esthetic  Life  of  the  Blind  is  one  that 
should  make  the  blind  vocal ;  it  has  already  provoked  a  number 
of  replies  from  the  sighted.  What  I  like  about  this  book  is  that 
it  is  constructive  as  well  as  destructive.  Honestly,  I  never  knew 
a  pane  of  glass  or  a  piece  of  chalk  was  beautiful  to  a  blind  child 
until  I  had  read  this  chapter  and  g-ave  my  pupils  certain  exercises. 
This  is  a  chapter  where  I  went  hot  and  cold.  Is  there  a  blind 
child  to-day  with  a  "  miserable  institutional  environment  "V  Are 
our  institutions  "  deficient  forms  of  social  stimulation  "?  Even 
about  America  I  think  this  statement  is  somewhat  scathing-  : 
"  Frankly  then  the  personnel  of  the  institutions,  with  numerous 
individual  exceptions,  is  socially  and  aesthetically  incapable 
of  furnishing-  adequate  social  stimulation  "  (p.  183).  The  argu- 
ment is  sound,  but  I  doubt  the  conclusion.  It  is  true  that 
"  Appreciation  of  the  beautiful  is  neither  formally  taught  nor 
formally  learned.  It  is  a  phase  of  personality  growth  and  will 
either  develop,  or  not,  depending  upon  the  conditions  under  which 
personality  growth  takes  place  "   (p.    181). 

If  there  is  one  thing  we  as  a  College  of  Teachers  are  proud  of, 
it  is  that  our  members  are  all  out  for  their  pupils.  There  is  no  spirit 
of  trade  union's  eight-hour  day  only.  If  a  pupil  shows  the  slight- 
est sign  of  any  new  interest,  any  special  talent,  his  big  friend,  his 
"  social  stimulus,"  is  his  teacher.  I  know  a  teacher  who  takes  the 
"  Pigeon  Fancier  "  and  keeps  wonderful  records,  because  one  of 
his  boys  is  keen.  I  know  another  teacher  who  reads  Christadelph- 
ian  literature  solely  for  one  youth  and  takes  that  youth  out  to 
■  special  classes.  I  know  another  who  reads  miles  of  Braille,  helping 
girls  to  develop  suitable  style  for  story  writing.  Sacrifices  !  My 
opinion  of  our  teachers  of  the  blind  is  akin  to  my  regard  for 
Sir  Galahad  or  Nurse  Cavell.  How  did  Mr.  X  know  that  blind 
Reg.  in  hospital  wanted  to  see  his  rabbit?  Fancy  Miss  V  giving 
up  part  of  her  salary  to  help  A.  B.  in  college  !  If  there  is  anything 
short  in  our  schools  the  teachers  are  the  first  to  make  a  sacrifice 
in  order  to  get  it. 

Dr.  Cutsforth  is  very  good  on  distinguishing  between  educa- 
tion and  training.  Of  course,  I  do  not  know  America.  I  merely 
feel  the  heavy  sarcasm  is  not  worthy  of  the  writer,  even  if  it  is 
justified,  but,  as  usual,  he  "  gets  down  to  brass  tacks."  He 
shows  in  the  first  chapters  of  the  book  that  the  pre-school  child 
"  Suffers  from  lack  of  motion  stimulation  and  motivation  for 
physical  activity."  Here  he  suggests  that  the  primary  department 
must  supply  this  before  launching  the  child  on  the  reading  of 
Braille.  He  points  out  the  unwarranted  fatigue  in  primary  de- 
partments. Junior  teachers  should  mark  this  chapter.  Dr.  Cuts- 
forth can  be  very  vigorous  :  "  In  short,  a  primary  room  without  a 
wrestling  mat,  a  carpenter's  bench  and  tools,  is  a  torture  cham- 
ber and  a  reducing  plant  for  neurotic  personalities  "   (p.  211). 
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It  is  when  we  come  to  "  Hypocrisy  of  Vocational  Education  " 
that  I  query  whether  he  is  quite  consistent  in  his  deductions  in 
the  previous  chapter.  Granted  that  the  crafts  have  long-  been 
rendered  passe  by  the  industrial  revolution,  do  we  want  our  pupils 
to  be  mere  automata  of  the  mechanical  age?  Which  is  prefer- 
able? Is  that  our  only  choice?  Our  craft  teachers  have  been 
silent.  I  appealed  to  them  a  year  ago  for  certain  articles,  but  we 
have  not  heard  from  them.  Agreed  that  this  is  a  mechanical  age. 
Agreed  that  the  blind  can  be  trained  to  use  machinery.  Where 
is  the  market?  Are  we  any  better  if  our  "  hypocrisy  "  only 
changes  its  form?  (I  want  to  dilate  on  this  a  little,  because 
"  Scotia  "  referred  to  it  in  the  last  issue.)  Has  not  the  machine 
flooded  the  sighted  labour  market?    There  are  two  alternatives  : — 

i.    Let  the  blind  stick  to  their  crafts.     There  is  more  joy  in 
working   at  a  craft  than  in   being  a  mere  automaton  in  a 
mechanical   industry; 
or 

2.  Obtain  a  new  invention.  Buy  a  patent.  Secure  a  govern- 
ment monopoly.  (None  of  these  easy.)  Let  the  blind  pro- 
duce this  article. 

Remember  that  the  reward  depends  on  the  market.  If  the 
demand  is  there,  or  can  be  cultivated,  the  reward  will  come.  If 
the  market  fails,  please  do  not  blame  the  manager  of  the  blind 
workshops  and  call  it  M  hypocrisy  "  if  some  pupils  have  been 
trained  for  a  declining  market.  Remember,  too,  that  with  our 
present  crafts — and  remember  that  in  England  and  I  dare  say  in 
America,  too,  there  are  good  sighted  basket-makers  and  mat- 
makers,  who  are  not  attached  to  penitentiaries — we  have  a  certain 
market.  Perhaps  it  is  true  that  it  is  dwindling;  something  fresh 
might  cause  it  to  revive.  However,  there  will  always  be  a  definite 
demand   for  certain  articles   made  by  the  blind — even  baskets. 

Now,  until  we  know  the  ultimate  goal  we  are  aiming  at 
methods  of  technical  training  in  our  schools  will  be  hazy.  From 
the  educational  point  of  view  I  think  there  is  more  drudgery  about 
assembling  and  dismantling  than  there  is  in  the  despised  basket- 
work.  The  mechanic  quickly  discovers  that  the  products  of  the 
lathe,  or  the  die  and  stamp,  are  not  his  own  true  product.  I 
agree  with  Dr.  Cutsforth  and  "  Scotia  "  that  for  general  educa- 
tion and  training  the  woodwork  shop  takes  a  lot  of  beating,  but 
I  want  to  approach  "  technical  "  schools  and  mechanics  with 
caution,  a  means  to  an  end  :  work  for  the  blind.  As  Dr.  Cuts- 
forth says,  "  It  will  be  necessary  to  realize  fully  that  the  educa- 
tional value  lies  in  the  activity  and  not  in  its  monotonous  repeti- 
tion or  in  its  material  and  product  "   (p.   192). 

There  is  one  more  point  about  Dr.  Cutsforth 's  book  that 
should  interest  us..  The  position  of  the  superintendent  and  quali- 
fications of  the  staff.      We  have  known  bad   administrators  and 
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bad  educators  in  this  country.  However,  thanks  to  a  wise  in- 
spectorate, that  was  altered.  The  happy  position  of  the  workers 
among-  the  blind  in  this  country  and  of  the  blind  themselves  is 
undoubtedly  due  much  to  the  wisdom  of  the  late  Dr.  Eichholz. 
The  Burnham  Committee,  too,  places  blind  work  in  its  right 
perspective  and  one  does  not  come  to  it  for  refuge  but  for  service. 
We  still  have  weakness  where  we  might  have  strength.  There 
could  be  better  liaison  work  between  trading-  departments,  the 
technical  training  department  and  the  school. 

There  is  a  far  bigg-er  issue  when  we  attempt  to  visualize  the 
chang-e  that  the  Blind  Persons  Acts  has  made.  The  institutions 
undoubtedly  tried  to  fit  the  blind  man  to  take  his  place  in  society. 
The  State  now,  through  its  departments  and  local  authorities,  is 
trying  to  do  this,  but  the  resources  of  charity  were  greater  than 
the  present  resources  of  the  State.  Some  of  us  are  beginning  to 
get  the  feeling-  that  there  is  a  wrong  official  attitude  in  certain 
quarters  towards  the  blind.  The  two  terms  "  employable  "  and 
"  unemployable  "  can  have  very  elastic  and  varying  definitions. 
Undoubtedly,  it  is  not  fitting  the  blind  man  for  his  right  place  in 
society  merely  to  give  him  a  small  pension  and  then  to  forget  him. 
The  former  private  committees  had  full  powers  and  a  freedom  of 
action  that  was  not  limited  to  the  narrow  bounds  of  present  com- 
mittees. We  know  the  economic  conditions  have  made  these 
bounds  considerably  narrower ;  in  view  of  the  economic  conditions 
why  not  go  back  on  the  Blind  Persons  Act  of  1929?  We  English 
have  every  confidence  in  our  forms  of  government.  We  feel  cer- 
tain that  every  blind  person  would  have  a  square  deal  if  condi- 
tions would  allow.  Our  committees  of  institutions  are  eager  to 
carry  out  any  good  or  better  idea.  Many  institutions  have  blind 
persons  on  their  committees,  and  their  opinions  sway  the 
committees.  The  Board  and  the  Ministry  are  easily  approachable 
and  there  is  always  goodwill  and  encouragement  from 
Headquarters. 

The  weakness  is  the  lack  of  a  definite  policy.  Is  the  superior 
knowledge  of  the  older  committees  to  be  the  determining  factor,  or 
the  limited  resources  of  the  new  Blind  Persons  Act  Committees? 
Of  course  we  know  it  must  be  the  Treasury.  There  is  still  a  certain 
amount  of  public  ignorance  on  the  capabilities  of  the  blind  and  the 
public  intelligence  needs  stirring  more  than  the  public  conscience. 
As  the  late  Dr.  Eichholz  once  said  to  me  :  "  It  would  be  far  easier 
to  get  ,£5,000  for  a  blind  charity  than  for  a  blind  industry." 

I,  for  one,  think  our  blind  appreciate  the  efforts  of  those  who 
have  tried  to  serve  them.  They  realize,  as  a  class,  that  they  have 
had  a  big  uplift  during  the  last  two  generations.  I  do  not  think  our 
blind  would  say  about  their  institutions  such  things  as  are  said  in 
this  book.  They  may  have  said  them  years  ago.  To  that  extent, 
certain  parts  of  this  book  are  out-of-date  for  England.     The  pupil 
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himself,  not  the  institution,  has  always  been  our  main  concern. 
If  it  were  necessary  I  would  write  a  long-  defence  of  institutional 
life  for  blind  children.  I  would  rather  that  came  from  the  blind 
themselves.  There  are  no  walls  to-day  to  our  institution  :  the  life 
within  its  bounds,  a  very  active  one,  is  linked  up  with  life  without. 
The  day's  programme  is  planned  to  leave  the  pupils  time  for 
themselves,  as  well  as  for  their  social  life — not  just  organized 
classes  to  save  the  teacher  !  Still,  Dr.  Cutsforth  has  something 
to  teach  us  about  "  The  consequence  of  too  much  prescribed 
activity  "  (p.  213).  Our  institutions  are  not  turning  out  types, 
our  graduates  are  distinct  individuals.  They  have  had  many 
opportunities  of  "  independent  action  under  the  critical  eye  of  the 
public."  This  is  not  the  only  institution  whose  pupils  can  join 
outside  societies  or  can  accept  invitations  to  private  houses.  Few 
pupils  have  not  made  sighted  acquaintances,  who  call  for  them 
and  take  them  walks,  drives,  etc.  I  have  been  calling  to  mind 
and  examining  a  host  of  blind  acquaintances  to  see  if  their 
"  ego's  "  were  squashed  at  school.  I  should  have  to  go  back 
over  twenty  years  to  find  anything  like  it.  We  could  not  sec 
then  that  the  youth  who  played  jazz  on  the  big  organ  was  years 
before  his  time.  1  can  picture  many  cases  where  their  audacity 
(toujours  I'audace)  was  even  encouraged  and  directed  to  wise 
channels.  Of  course,  I  quite  agree  that  society  has  not  yet  done 
its  duty  to  the  blind.  Can  the  blind  man  find  his  place?  Is  it 
not  also  the  duty  of  society  to  help  him?  It  is  very  sad  to  see 
such  clever  fellows  and  girls  not  rightly  placed.  It  is  not  very 
helpful  to  say  that  there  are  thousands  of  sighted  unemployed. 
No  !  I  feel  that  the  public  still  require  educating  in  their  duty. 
It  does  not  matter  how  brave,  how  audacious,  how  brilliant  a 
blind  person  is,  he  is  up  against  a  social  prejudice.  "  Give  us  a 
chance,"  says  the  intellectually  clever  blind  chap,  and  society 
won't.  Teaching,  the  church,  law,  insurance,  music,  civil  ser- 
vice, local  government,  could  provide  far  more  openings,  if  it 
were  not  for  the  prejudice.  I  sometimes  think  that  regarding  our 
industrially  efficient  we  are  concentrating  our  attention  in  the 
wrong  place.  Competition,  a  laisser  faire  policy,  will  not  do  in 
this  mechanical  age.     We  ought  to  fight  for  a  monopoly. 

I  think  we  English  ought  to  be  jealous  of  this  book  on  blind 
schools  in  America,  because  it  is  written  by  a  psychologist.  We 
have  had  a  number  of  psychologists  in  our  schools  at  different 
times,  yet  so  far  no  book  has  been  published.  We  look  forward 
eagerly  to  the  findings  of  our  Research  Committee.  Meanwhile, 
here  is  a  very  helpful  book  to  be  going  on  with.  No  one  can  read 
it  without  self-examination  as  to  whether  he  is  on  right  lines.  I 
shall  be  very  interested  to  see  what  reception  the  book  has  met 
with  in  America. 
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CORRESPONDENCE. 

St.   Barnabas'  School  for  the  Blind, 
Nicosia,  Cyprus, 

21st  May,   1933. 
Dear   Miss  Cramp, 

I  have  been  rather  a  long  while  replying-  to  your  letter,  but 
I  have  been  ill,  and  also  for  a  while  was  running  the  school 
single-handed. 

I  find  the  Magazine  very  interesting.  What  I  should  find 
most  helpful  is  some  information  on  handicrafts  for  small  children. 
All  the  pupils  are  boys,  whose  ages  range  from  five  to  sixteen. 
I  have  had  no  kindergarten  experience,  and  the  young  Cypriot  girl 
I  have  as  an  assistant  knows  nothing  whatever  about  the  work. 
The  boys  over  ten  do  pulp  cane  work,  chair  reseating  in  cane, 
rush  and  seagrass.  They  make  rush  mats  and  do  rug  making, 
and  every  boy  can  knit.  What  I  want  is  something  for  the  tiny 
mites.  We  are  expected  to  make  everything  for  sale.  All  our 
handwork  appears  too  expensive  to  the  people  in  the  Island,  who 
are  almost  destitute,  though  I  price  them  at  the  lowest  I  can. 

Perhaps  you  could  suggest  some  books  on  handwork  for 
blind  kindergarten  children?  I  should  be  very  grateful  if  you 
could  do  so. 

I  am  leaving  Cyprus  on  the  24th  June,  for  a  few  weeks' 
leave  in  England,  so  perhaps  if  you  would  care  to  reply  to  this 
letter  you  would  do  so  to  me  at  65  Harcourt  Road,  Forest  Fields, 
Nottingham. 

With  kind  regards, 

Yours  sincerely, 

Dorothy  M.  R.  Burder. 


The  Queen  Alexandra  Kindergarten, 
Branch  of  The  Birmingham  Royal  Institution  for  the  Blind, 

Court  Oak   Road, 

Harborne, 
1st  June,  1933. 
Dear  Miss  Cramp, 

In  reply  to  your  letter  :  we  have  a  fairly  wide  range  of  hand- 
work occupations  in  use  here. 

Among  the  easier  are  the  Montessori  educational  toys ;  and 
then  we  use  all  manner  of  sorting  exercises  for  size,  texture,  etc., 
also  some  threading  of  large  beads;  all  kinds  of  weaving  and 
weaving  stitches,  first  with  course  strands  and  then  with  finer; 
winding  and  plaiting  in  various  mediums ;  then  modelling  and 
knitting  in  various  stages.  We  also  find  constructive  toys  such 
as  Kliptico  and   Meccano  very  useful. 
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I  shall  be  glad  to  show  Miss  Burder  anything-  that  I  can  if  she 
cares  to  come  along-. 

Yours  very  sincerely, 

Ethel    Morley. 


Reply  to  "  Diploma,"  of  March  issue. 

i^th  June,    1933. 
Dear  Editor, 

May  I  ask  "  Diploma  "  to  look  at  the  facts  since  1925  and  see 
if  the  conditions  are  not  altered? 

Consider  the  appointments  at  Sheffield,  Manchester,  Gorles- 
ton,  Bridgend,  Linden  Lodge,  Preston,  Newcastle,  Exeter,  and 
Bristol,  all  since  1925.  Surely  experience  has  been  given  its 
reward.  Let  us  acknowledge  the  wisdom  of  the  Education  Com- 
mittees who  recognized  this. 

Some  of  our  teachers  may  not  have  met  with  their  adequate 
rewards,  but  the  above  record  should  assure  them  that  reward 
must  come. 

Regarding  the  last  paragraph,  we,  as  a  College,  would  be 
lacking  if  we  did  not  welcome  with  open  arms  a  trained  psycholo- 
gist  to    our   midst. 

"  Diplomat." 


Daviot, 

Harvey  Lane,  Norwich, 
27th  June,  1933. 
Dear  Miss  Cramp, 

At  our  annual  meeting  in  London  last  Saturday  the  retiring 
chairman  mentioned  that  although  he  had  invited  the  craft  teach- 
ers to  send  articles  to  The  Teacher  of  the  Blind  not  one  had  done 
so.  But  the  craft  teacher  is  a  practical  worker,  and  judging  by  the 
work  turned  out  in  the  various  centres,  even  an  artist.  He  is  not 
a  theorist,  and  I  don't  see  how  you  can  expect  craft  teachers  to 
write   articles.      Some   may  be  able  to  do  it. 

What  type  of  article  would  Mr.  Hewitt  require,  and  would 
he  give  us  his  ideas  on  this  subject?  Why  doesn't  the  College  of 
the  Teachers  of  the  Blind  institute  courses  in  the  various  crafts 
similar  to  the  series  now  to  be  given  at  Swiss  Cottage  on  the 
physical  culture  of  the  blind? 

To  whom  must  the  craft  teacher  look  for  guidance? 

Yours  faithfully, 

Elizabeth  K.  Baron. 
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[From  the  School  Magazine,   Birmingham  Royal  Institution  for 

the  Blind.] 

THE   YEAR'S   GREATEST    HONOUR. 

By  V.  M.  Ludford. 

There  is  a  pleasing  and  unique  record  to  be  made  in  this,  the 
eleventh  annual  edition  of  our  School  Magazine.  It  is  the  record 
of  the  honour  conferred,  by  His  Majesty  the  King,  upon  our  Prin- 
cipal, Miss  Falconer — the  honour  of  Officer  of  the  Order  of  the 
British  Empire. 

It  was  indeed  a  great  surprise  to  Miss  Falconer  when  she 
received,  a  few  weeks  ago,  from  the  Prime  Minister  the  first 
intimation  that  her  name  would  appear  in  the  list  of  the  King's 
Birthday  Honours.  We  who  know  something  of  her  value  realize 
how  well  deserved  this  honour  is,  and  how  unsought. 

Many  of  us  asked  "  What  is  this  Order  of  the  British  Em- 
pire? "  The  most  excellent  Order  of  the  British  Empire — to  give 
it  its  correct  name — was  instituted  in  191 7.  Those  who  are  ad- 
mitted to  the  Order  must  have  rendered  important  services  to  our 
Empire.  The  sole  qualification  is  "  important  service."  The  idea 
of  this  Order  was  conceived  on  a  grand  inclusive  plan,  and  was 
brought  into  being  with  five  classes,  so  that  it  might  be  all- 
embracing.  At  the  head  of  the  Order  are  the  King  and  the  Grand 
Master  (who  is  either  a  Prince  or  such  person  of  royal  blood  as 
the  King  may  appoint).  The  first  to  be  appointed  Grand  Master 
was  the  Prince  of  Wales.     The  five  classes  are  : — 

1.  Knights  Grand  Cross  and  Dames   Grand  Cross. 

2.  Knights  Commanders  and  Dames  Commanders. 

3.  Commanders. 

4.  Officers. 

5.  Members. 

The  qualification  for  each  class  is  the  same — the  rendering  of 
important  service  to  the  Empire.  The  great  innovation  of  this 
Order  of  the  British  Empire  was  the  inclusion  of  women  side  by 
side  with  men.  This  Order  is,  in  the  truest  sense,  the  British 
Democracy's  own  Order  of  Chivalry.  All  classes  are  blended 
therein.  The  old  distinctive  qualification  of  "  gentle  blood  " 
does  not  avail.  Service  is  the  only  gate  of  admission,  and 
the  service  of  women  here  finds  recognition  in  exactly  the  same 
way  as  the  service  of  men.  The  badge  is  a  silver  gilt  cross, 
suspended  by  a  crown  from  a  bow  of  purple  ribbon,  and  is  re- 
ceived from  the  King's  own  hands  at  an  investiture  held  at  Buck- 
ingham Palace. 

We  all  know  how  worthy  our  Principal  is  to  be  an  Officer  of 
the  Order  of  the  British  Empire.  She  has  recently  completed  21 
years'  valued  service  in  our  Institution.     We  can  appreciate  her 
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untiring  efforts  to  make  this  place  a  happy  home  and  an  efficient 
school  and  training  ground.  Those  of  us  who  have  been  here  a 
long  time  know  that  year  by  year  faithful  work  has  been  done, 
progress  made  and  new  developments  undertaken  in  spite  of  any 
hindrances  or  discouragements. 

In  addition  to  her  long  and  devoted  service  in  this  Institution 
Miss  Falconer  has  given  time,  thought  and  strength  to  the  Re- 
search Committee,  to  the  Board  of  Examiners,  and  to  the  Execu- 
tive of  the  College  of  Teachers  of  the  Blind. 

Miss  Falconer,  Officer  of  the  most  excellent  Order  of  the 
British  Empire,  has  our  sincerest  congratulations  on  receiving 
this  honour,  an  honour  unsought  and  unexpected  by  her.  The 
names  which  stand  on  the  list  of  Officers  of  the  Order  of  the 
British  Empire  are  names  of  which  any  country  can  be  proud, 
and  we  delight  that  the  name  of  our  loved  Principal,  Miss  Falconer, 
is  now  added  to  that  list. 

We  trust  that  the  spirit  which  has  enriched  her  work,  en- 
larged her  sympathies  and  given  her  wisdom  may  be  found  in 
some  measure  in  us. 


CONCERNING   BOOKS. 

By  R.  C.  Phillips. 

Recent  'Publications  in  Braille. 
Standard   English  Braille,   Grades   i    and   2. 
First  Book  of  Samuel.  Isaiah. 

Recent  Additions  to  the  National  Library  for  the  Blind. 

My  Happy  Chimpanzee     Cherry  Kearton 

Magic  Walking  Stick        John  Buchan 

Simple  Simon Helen  Cross 

Margaret   Plays  the  Game Winifred   Darch 

The  Hawthorn  Patrol Diana  Pares 

Swallowdale A.    Ransome 

Binkie  of    IIIb Evelyn   Smith 

Nicky   of  the   Lower   Fourth Evelyn   Smith 

In  the  New  Forest     Herbert  Strang  and  John  Aston 

Dick   Chester     G.    I.    Whitham 

Stories  of  Robin  Hood  and  His  Merry  Outlaws... J.  W.  McSpadden 

Royal  Road  to  Romance Richard  Halliburton 

Arizona  Ames Zane  Grey 

Sunset  Pass     Zane  Grey 

Black    Swan R.    Sabatini 

Golden  Grasshopper       W.  H.  G.  Kingston 

The   Pirate    Submarine P.    Westerman 

Thane  of  Wessex       Charles  W.   Whistler 
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Grade  I. 
Elizabeth  and  Her   German  Garden        ...       Countess  von  Arnim 

Beloved  Vagabond     W.   J.   Locke 

Countess  of  Lowndes  Square,  and  Other  Stories... E.  F.  Benson 
Imprudence F.  E.  Mills  Young 

Books  which  might  be  in  Braille. 

The  Old  Stag     Henry  Williamson 

Animal  War  Heroes Peter  Shaw  Baker 

The  Secret  Aerodrome  ... 

Air  Commodore  L.   E.   O.  Charleton,  C.B.,  C.M.B.,  D.S.O. 
The  Island  of  Penguins Cherry  Kearton 


Merry,  Ralph  Vickers.  The  Education  of  Visually  Handicapped 
Children.  Harvard  Studies  in  Education,  19.  Cambridge, 
Harvard  University  Press,   1933.     243   pages.      $2.50. 

This  study  evaluates  existing  facilities  for  the  elementary  edu- 
cation of  visually  handicapped  children  in  the  United  States,  and 
indicates  problems  needing  research.  The  first  chapter  presents 
definitions  of  general  concepts  used  throughout  the  study ;  figures 
showing  the  incidence  of  visual  defects  in  the  school  population ; 
and  a  non-technical  description  of  the  human  eye  and  its  most 
common  diseases.  A  brief  historical  sketch  of  this  field  of  special 
education  is  given  in  chapter  ii,  followed  by  an  analysis  of  aims 
and  theories,  and  a  discussion  of  such  problems  as  pre-school  and 
kindergarten  training,  health,  intelligence,  school  achievement, 
personality,  and  guidance.  Chapters  also  are  devoted  to  the 
organization  and  equipment  of  sight-saving  classes,  and  the  rela- 
tive advantages  and  disadvantages  of  day  school  classes  for  blind 
children  as  opposed  to  residential  institutions.  The  qualifications 
and  training  of  teachers  of  visually  handicapped  children  also  are 
discussed.  Summaries  are  given  at  the  end  of  each  chapter  and 
a  selected  annotated  bibliography  is  appended.  Information  re- 
garding sources  and  availability  of  material  is  contained  in  the 
appendix,  and  an  index  is  provided. 

[London  publishers,  Humphrey  Milford,  Oxford  University  Press.] 


HANDICRAFT    COMPETITION. 

The  National  Institute  for  the  Blind  has  decided  to  organize 
a  handicraft  competition,  open  to  blind  competitors  throughout 
the  world. 

The  competitors  will  be  divided  into  five  classes,  as  follows  : — 
Class   1 — Persons  over  21,  not  employed  in  a  workshop  or  under 

a  Home   Workers'   Scheme. 
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Class  2 — Persons   over    21,    employed    either    in    a   workshop   or 

under  a  Home  Workers'  Scheme. 
Class  3 — Persons  over  16  years  of  age,  but  under  21,  on  December 

3*st,   1933- 
Class  4 — Persons  over  u  years  of  age,  but  under  16,  on  December 

3ist,   1933. 
Class  5 — Persons  under  12  years  of  age  on  December  31st,   1933. 

Class   1   [unemployed  person  over  21). 

A  first  prize  of  ^3  and  second  prize  of  £2  is  offered  for  any 
one  of  the   following  : — 

(a)  Round  shopping  basket  in  cane,  bottom  5  inches,  depth  8 
inches,    width   at   top  9  inches   (all    inside   measurements). 

(b)  Hand-knitted  frock,  suitable  for  girl  of  three  years. 

(c)  Any  article  suitable  for  household  use,  costing  not 
more  than  three  shillings  for  material.  The  article  submitted 
is   left  entirely  to  the  discretion  of  the  competitor,   who  may 

.    use  any  material  or  materials  coming  within  the  limit  of  the 
cost. 

Class  2  (employed  persons  over  21). 

A  first  prize  of  £3  and  second  prize  of  £2  is  offered  for  any 
one  of  the   following  : — 

(a)  Luncheon  basket  in  willow,  length  13  inches,  depth  6  inches, 
width    9  inches   (all  inside  measurements). 

(b)  Hand-knitted  pair  of  socks,  suitable  for  boy  of  ten  or  twelve 
years. 

(c)  Any  article,  costing  not  more  than  three  shillings  for  material, 
and  suitable  for  household  use.  The  article  is  left  entirely  to 
the  discretion  of  the  competitor,  who  may  use  any  material 
or  materials  coming  within  the  limit  of  the  cost. 

Class  3  (16  to  21). 

A  first  prize  of  £2  and  second  prize  of  £1  is  offered  for  any 
one  of  the  following  : — 

(a)  Waste  paper  basket  in  willow,  bottom  8  inches,  depth  10 
inches,  width   at  top   10   inches  (all  inside  measurements). 

(b)  Baby's  matinee  coat,  in  either  knitting  or  crochet,  suitable 
for  child   of  six  months. 

(c)  Any  article,  costing  not  more  than  two  shillings  for  material, 
and  suitable  for  a  child's  toy.  Materials  left  to  discretion  of 
competitor. 

Class  4  (12  to  16). 

A  first  prize  of  £1  and  second  prize  of  10/-  is  offered  for  any 
one  of  the  following  : — 

(a)  Waste  paper  basket  or  round  shopping  basket  (dimensions  as 
given  for  waste  paper  basket  in  Class  3,  and  shopping  basket 
in  Class  1). 

(b)  Hand-knitted  vest,  suitable  for  child  of  one  year. 
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(c)  Any  article,  costing  not  more  than  one  shilling  for  material, 
suitable  for  a  Christmas  present.  Materials  left  to  discretion 
of  competitor. 

Class  5  (under  12). 

A  first  prize  of  £1  and  second  prize  of  10/-  is  offered  for  any 

one  of  the  following  : — 

(a)  Pair  of  raffia  dinner  mats  (round)  in  two  colours. 

(b)  Knitted  scarf,   with  fancy  or  coloured  ends. 

(c)  Any  article,  costing  not  more  than  one  shilling  for  material, 
suitable  for  a  Christmas  present.  Materials  left  to  discretion 
of  competitor. 

In  every  class,  in  addition  to  the   prizes  offered,   suitably  in- 
scribed certificates  of  merit  will  be  given  to  all  competitors  whose 
work  reaches  first-class  standard. 
Rules  for  Competitors. 

1. — Each  attempt  must  be  the  unaided  work  of  the  competitor. 

2. — Competitors  can  enter  for  any  one  section,  or  for  all  three 
sections  of  the  class  to  which  their  age  entitles  them  to  enter,  but 
only  one  effort  may  be  submitted  in  any  one  section. 

3. — All  entries  must  have  firmly  attached  to  them  a  label 
bearing  the  name  and  address  of  the  competitor,  and  the  class 
and  section  under  which  he  or  she  is  entering.  In  addition,  all 
entries  from  the  British  Isles  should  be  accompanied  by  a  fully 
stamped  and  addressed  label,  bearing  the  name  and  address  of  the 
competitor,  in  order  that  articles  may  be  returned  to  competitors 
when  judged.  Competitors  are  reminded  that  care  in  packing 
their  entries  is  most  desirable,  in  order  that  they  may  reach  the 
judges  in  good  condition. 

4. — Entries  should  bear  on  the  left-hand  corner  of  the  outside 
wrapping  of  the  parcel  the  words  "  Handicraft  Competition," 
together  with  the  Class  and  Section  of  the  entry,  and  should  be 
addressed  to  the  General  Editor,  National  Institute  for  the  Blind, 
224  Great  Portland  Street,  London,  W.i.  They  must  reach  the 
General  Editor  not  later  than  December  31st,   1933. 

5. — The  National  Institute  for  the  Blind  reserves  the  right  of 
withholding  awards  in  any  Class  or  Section  if  no  entries  of  suffi- 
cient merit  in  the  opinion  of  the  judges  are  received. 

Readers  are  asked  to  note  that  for  the  present  all  communica- 
tions relating  to  the  business  of  the  College  should  be  addressed 
to  : — 
W.  M.  Stone,  Esq.,  59  Brent  Way,  Church  End,  London,  N.3. 

Mr.  Stone  has  kindly  consented  to  carry  out  the  duties  of 
Honorary  Secretary  until  Miss  Garaway  is  again  able  to  under- 
take this  work. 

Wm.  Neill  &  Sons  Ltd.,  Printers,  93  Mornington  St.,  Manchester  13. 
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